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W ITCIICRAPT. 

1. La Detnovomanie des Horaiers, Par Jean Bodin. Paris: 
1580. 

± l)enioiiologi(\ By James VI. Loudon: 1617. 

8. licliffio Medici. By Sir Thomas Brownk. 1612. 

4 Saddvoismus Triumjihatas, By Joseph Glanvil, D.I). 
1061. 

5. Dispiiiying of S'upposed Wiichciuft. By John WEBsxr'R, 

M.D. 1677. 

6. Le Monde Enchante. Par Baltiivsar Bekkkr, docteur i*n 

Thdologie et pasteur a A'msterdaiii. Tradnit du Hollaudois. 
A Amsterdam : 1694. 

O PTIMISM is so pleasant a medium through which to con- 
template all the strango phenomena and facts of the })a.4 
and the present world — the assurance that everything is for the 
best in this best of all posaible woilds, is so easy a way of 
explaining the constitution and reason of the moral order of 
events — that the favour which so convenieut a subterfuge has 
always found with self-complacent ortljodoxy perhaps ought not 
to excite wonder. To say nothing, however, of its transparent 
falsity in regard to the surrounding condition of things, for the 
piiilosophical historian it is apt to be something more than a 
worthless fiction. According to its principles legitimately carried 
out, all progress, social, political, and religious, ouglit to be a 
matter of iudifteronce, if not an actual impiety. Any attempt 
at a science of history, deducible from the lessons of the 
p'.st, becomes at once supererogatory and impertinent. The 
I Vol. XCV. No. GLXXXYn.]~NBw SjaaiES, Vol. XXXIX. No. L B 
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orthodox systems of philosophy and history so-called show very 
much of this mischievous, as we shall take leave to call it, eidoUm 
of Optimism, and our historical text-hooks, used in the public 
schools and elsewhere, do the same. How much, we wonder, 
exceptiig what is already sufficiently obvious and trite, of 
the history of fanatical superstition, its causes and results, is 
likely to be learned, for instance, from our ordinary educational 
authorities. The horrors of the suffering inflict'd by a Dicxletian 
or Mary I., appealing as much to religious predilection as to any 
profounder sentiments of humanity, are indeed insisted on with 
proper emphasis; but what of those even yet more barbarous 
and degrading, if not more pernicious, scenes, in which the Chris- 
tians have immeasurably surpjissed the pagans, and in which 
Catholics and Protestants have vied one w'ith the other with pretty 
nearly equal ferocity ? Wo may very salely hazard the asseitioii 
that for all that is to be found on the subject in ordinary his- 
torical manuals, and even in more pretentious volumes, notwith- 
standing the vast influence diabolism has exercised uj3on the hie 
and thought of modern Europe, and the incredible terrorism of 
which it was the cause, wc might be perfectly ignorant that 
there once existed a monstrously developed demonological creed, 
or at all events, that it was once something more than a barinh h'^ 
theological .speculation, as it is or would ho at present. Were it n*»t 
that barely two hundred years have passed away since the criminal 
tribunals of Europe were continually occupied in sending to the 
rack and the stake the wretched victims of a creed that taught 
the po-'-sibility, or rather actual fact, of spiiitual and human cor- 
poreal intercourse — this fearful fact might be supposed to belong 
to the region of myth. That Anglican divines in tlie seven- 
teenth ccnti^y maintained the solemn obligation of holding that 
creed, that such was tho intense vitality of it that the ])retended 
criminals were liable to be judicially put to death up to the end 
of the fiist quarter of the last century in this country, and that 
our last legislative sanction of the popular faith was not cancelled 
until some way on in the present century — might, indeed, bq 
thought to be yet more entirely mythical. 

The geneial acquaintance with the sulject is derived, for tlie 
mo.st part, fiom tlie nursery and other equally instructive and 
satisfactory sources. When an exposure of the fashionable 
iSpiritiialism or Spiritism (as the present phrase goes), or of a 
grosser form than usual of the genuine vulgar witchcraft of the 
Devonshire type, possibly recalls the old superstition, the iilea is, 
as a consequence, suggestive of mere grotesqueness and ab- 
surdity, rather than of intense horrible suffering. It is sugges- 
tive of old and withered hags riding on brooms rather than of 
racks, tortures, and fires ; or what, in innumerable cases, may 
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have been more agonizing than even the extremities of bodily 
pain, the mental torture endured by sensitive natures submitted 
to the most degrading insults possible to be conceived. Fearful 
as have .been the effects of Catholic^ intolerance, and disastrous 
as has been intersectarian persecution, from the age of Constan- 
tine downwards, in point of horrible brutality they fall far below 
the atrocities of the witch-creed. 

So. entirely different is the tone of thought and feeling of the 
educated world of to-day, so different an atmosphere, politicrd 
and religious, do we breathe from that of the past that, with a 
sufficient historical- knowledge, it is not easy to conceive very 
definitely of any recent age in which people could be burnt alive 
for any religious or speculative offence : much less for so 
facie absurd and impossible a crime as that of witchcraft. Nine- 
teenth-cenfury superstition, in its results at least, happily differs 
widely from Iho seventeenth. Noiv^ instead of the stake, the 
utmost that Mr. Home and the modern Spiritualists have to 
fear is a possible civil action, with a possible amount of damage 
to their jujirse or tlieir reputation. Then the criminal courts 
took immediate cognizance of a crime that far surpassed in 
magnitude and deserved far greater expiation than the more 
human crimes of murder and violence. If it be objected by tho 
Panglosses aud'Squares of philosophy that to drag to the liglit 
the past atrocities of superstition, cruelty, and iniquity, is use- 
lessly to revive unpleasant recollections, we are inclined to 
repeat Voltaire's indignant reply. It is the fashion now to 
affirm, wrote the author of the “ Philo«*ophe Ignorant,” that it 
does no good to exhibit to the popular view accounts which 
ar(3 so shocking to humanity ; and I say that wc should recount 
them a thousand times, that they may be always present to the 
minds of men. Under existing conditions of thought and 
feeling anything|like a repetition of these scenes no one doubts 
we presume, to be out of the question. The present use nt* 
holding them up to reprobation is to warn against that con- 
servative or rather retrograde tendency, not very uncommon, to 
reganl the past condition of things with complacency or even 
favour ; a state of mind arising partly from prejudice, partly 
from ignorance, and partly from too little exercise of reason.* 


* Wo know not whether it mav strike our readers in the same decree as it 
does onrselvcs, bat the perversity of belief which can enteituiii ideas the mnst 
opposite to probability, and discredit at the same time what is agreeable to .Jl 
reason and analogy — such, as that our globe is but one, and among'^t 
the most insigniiicanr, probably, of a countless number of inhabited worlds 
(ail a priori piobability of the liigliest sort, which Has met, if it docs not still 
meet, with strange incredulity) seems to us to be one of the most curious 
intellectual phcuoiuena it is possible to imagine. 
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But what we wish to draw attention to particularly is the 
lingering in many quarters, under whatever modifications, of 
the old diabolistic prejudices; and the notorious fact that a con- 
siderable proportion of the Protestant, not to speak of the 
Catholic clergy, with no inconsid(*rable section of the educated 
classes of the laity, maintains directly or indirectly the 'pomi- 
hiUty, at all events, of supcmaturalisin of this sort. Nor ought 
we to ignore the positive reactionary influences now at work 
towards the revival of mediaeval modes of thought. So long 
and so far as the Eationalist spirit of the age (the influence of 
which, as it seems to us, has been over-estimated) continues to 
give the tone in great measure to public opinion, a sufficient 
guarantee exists for the predominance of reason. Tlio lesson of 
experience, however, that the principles of authority and faith 
once allowed to gain an ascendancy over reason, nothing can be 
too absurd or too monstrous to be believed and acted upon, can 
never bo too strongly enforced. It is with this conviction, 
and with the object of raising a prob'st once more against the 
species of Oi)tiuiism to which we have alluded as so prevalent 
in our educational systems, and with some slight hope that our 
educational authorities and those who employ themselves in 
the production of historical manuals, may think it worth their 
while to supply a marked deficiency, that we propose to 
review briefly the literature, together with tin* most striking 
phciiomena of demonology during its most flourishing period. 

What was its first origin, and what the causes of its develop- 
ment to so tremendous au extent common, in various degrees of 
intensity, to almost every religion and people? Above all, 
A\hat have been the causes of the tenacious hold it kept upon 
Christendom for nearly fifteen hundred years? We must 
look for its first rise in the rude beginningvS of the religious 
or superstitious feeling which, known at this day in all parts 
of the world whore the wretched inhabitants have advanced 
scarcely at all from tho priinaoval barbarism, as Feticliism, in all 
probability prevailed in the earliest stage of human existence. 
Upon first assuniirig their present superior position in the 
gradually ascending series of life, men, sistouished at the terrible 
convulsions and even at the regular and ordinary changes of 
Nature, and regarding tho calamities and contradictions of 
existence with fear and wonder (the ![/norantia caumrma of 
Lucretius), soon found refuge from their doubts in a vague 
conception of a supernatural mivlignant influence. It was only 
in the lapse of ages, when some progress had been made 
towards higher forms of life, and society began to be formed, 
and life to exhibit* advantages as well as misfortunes — in short, 
when a more extended view of phenomena had been obtained, 
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that the idea of any beneficent influence in operation could 
gain ground. Then naturally followed sacerdotal legislation, 
and a system provided to reconcile the two opposite ideas, an(l 
a duality of personally antagonistic deities. While to feeble 
reason the latter seemed content with Epicurean indifference to 
remain apart from human affairs, or only occasionally to intervene, 
a higher, a more perceptible importance \yould come to be 
attached to the imagined operations of the other.* Hence the 
propitiation, with all the horrid practices of human and other 
animal sacrifice. 

Such, according to all analogy, was the first rise of Diabo- 
lism. Occasionally, a representative legislator, like the Persian 
Zerdnsht, systematized tlie prevaling sentiments ; and his theo- 
logical dualism, more or less apparent in the East, was destined, 
in its developed shape, to exercise a most important influence 
through Jewish mediums upon the faith of the later Western 
world. 13ut Oriental DiabolLsni has been always vague and 
shadowy, and has never indulged in the tremendous formulas of 
the Chrisliati creed. In old Greece and Italy Spiritualism ap- 
})ears as prominent, or even more so, as in mediaeval Christian 
times. The divinity, under whatever form, presented himself 
everywhere to the lively imagination of these peoples. All 
Nature abounded with supernatural beings of every grade, bid 
they were for the most part beneficent rather than malignant, 
protective rather than destructive. Pagan and Christian ideas 
<liifered also essentially in one important respect. In the former 
there subsisted no basis for religious intolerance, therefore nothing 
of systematic persecution. Supernaturalism, tliat of the Egyptians 
and Jews excepted, whose in some respects sublimer conceptions of 
the possible capabilities and destiny of the soul seem to have had 
the strange t'flect of inspiring not the most favourable feeling.s 
towards tlieir fellow-creatures, in the Old World was a popular 
rather than a priestly fancy. The witch of paganism, indeed, 
possessed equal power with her dcjgraded successors. She could 
call up the dead and call down the planets ; and like Macbeth's 
hags, she was versed in the more real practices of charm- mixing, 
and in the forms of incantation. But here the terror endeih 
No religious element intervened ; no infernal prompter and his 
legions of satellites, unless the Larvae and dog-fiends of Hecate 
represent them ; no fires with all the endless varieties of torture. 


* Professor Max Miiller (‘‘Lectures on the Science of Language”) has well 
illustrated the manner in which, from the various manifestations ol Nature, 
the primeval world may have derived their first impressions of Superuaturaiisni 
and religion. And he has pointed out the vast iudueiice wliich the inadequacy 
of language for expressing these ideas has always exercised on the liistory of 
tlicology and metaphysics, and consequently on the fate of our race. 
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I'he pagan theologies of Athens and Rome originated from 
poetical not sacerdotal sources, and had to do but with the 
present visible existence. 

However, the progress of the Christian creed towards its climax 
was gradual ; and notwithstanding occasional persecuting laws and 
canons, and exceptional outbursts, like that which forty years 
after the final triumph of the new faith disgraced the ISasteru 
and Western Empires from Antioch to Rome, with others less 
comprehensive which were political as much as religious, it 
might have remained a comparatively mild disease, had not a 
fanatical spirit been infused by the interest of the Church 
working on the credulity of the people. I'owards the clo^e of 
the thirteenth century certain heretical bodies, many of whose 
characteristics appear to have descended from the first heresies, 
began to make themselves heard in South Euiope, At the 
same time, too, along dormant activity of thought, half- sceptical, 
half-mystical, displayed in the researches of Bacon, the German 
Albrecht, and others, alarmed the keen susceptibilities of the 
orthodox Church. It is significant that about this period, when 
the ecclesiastical, civil, and military powers combiued to crush 
the rising Albigensian sect, witchcraft begins to be prominently 
brought forward in the religious and political history of the West. 
And that heresy was an underlying and principal cause, tliough 
not the only one, of the vast impe*tu8 given to the creed, derives 
additional likelihood from its relative mildness in the Eastern 
cliurches, and even in Italy and Spain, wliere orthodoxy was little 
disturbed.* From this time persecution raged, with varying 
fierceness but with little intermission, at particular epochs. The 
proceedings in these extraordinary scenes, such as those directed 
against the Knights of the Temple at the opening of the four- 
teenth, or of Arras in the middle of the fifteei.th century, usually 
exhibit a confused intermingling of heresy, credulity, malice, and 

* Mr. Lecky (“ Uiscaiid Influence of lialionalisin in Europe”) lias aUribulod 
the dominance of diabolism to wliat he terms "the spirit of the age.” If " the 
spirit of the age” w(?re a mere euphemism for "the spiiit of ecclesiasticism,” 
little exception had need be taken to the phrase, fiirtluT than that euplieniisms 
are usually better avoided in treating of very real evils. But Mr. Lecky, 
throughout his work, uppeurs to have formed au idea in his own mind of some 
mysterious and iiidclinable influence floating about the E'.iropcan atmosphere 
prior to the Revolution, after the manner of au cpidcniienL disease, and 
exercising a fatal and irresistible force upon the minds of all classes; thus 
viriiiatly creating a sort of philosophical predeslinarinism, which would logically 
tend to relieve the human aciors from a large portion, at any rate, of the 
respoubibility attaching to them. This mysterious "spirit of the age” (pro- 
periy interpreted, a very useful expression) tlirralened, we had almost said, to 
become os convenient a scapegoat as the devil himself. Mr. Lecky would, of 
(H>ur8e, repudiate any such interpretation; but the too great prominence 
attached to the expression is, we think, to be deprecated. 
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imposture. It is not our purpose to enter into the details of 
these persecutions, for a mere sketch of which the limits of an 
article arc, unfortunately, far too narrow. We shall in the fol- 
lowing pages content ourselves with drawing attention to some 
of the arguments by which they were justified and enforced by 
all the leading and learned authorities of the different ages, and, 
what seems infinitely stranger, by men of vigorous understanding, 
who indulged often in an extensive scepticism on other received 
and more plausible dogmas. This, in fact, is the most astonishing 
of all the astounding circumstances of the illusion, 'fhe truth 
is, reason had been all but extinguished by the overwhelming 
amount and weight of the so-called evidence. Each succeeding 
hail accepted and enlarged the legacy of the preceding age until 
such a mass of testimony accumulated as has never been collected 
to prove any other phenomenon, real or pretended. No argu- 
inciut from mere authority, it has been well pointed out, has ever 
been so convincing ; the theologian clung confidently and tena- 
ciously to the authority of the Sacred Scriptures and of the 
universal Church ; the lawyer to that of the Statute-Book and 
the legislation of all nations ; the more independent thinkers 
succumbed to the overwhelming force of public opinion. As for 
the principks of evidence and the proper exercise of reason, 
they were to be ascertained only after the most terrific bodily 
and mental struggles to which our race has ever been subjected. 

Demonology reached its climax at the end of the fifteenth 
century, at the moment of an appearance of activity of life and 
thought unknown since the days of the Greek philosophy. The 
Bull of Junocent VIII. in 1484?, followed by the famous “Malleus 
Malelicarum,'’ a digest of demonological law, laid down in the 
most explicit manner both the obligation and the method of 
procedure. In publishing the “ Witch- Hammer,” the chief com- 
pilers, it is worthy of remark, expressly disclaimed any sort or 
merit of originality. They as&ert that they are simply compilers, 
and allege universal authority, insisting expressly on the writings 
of “ the Fathers.” Most important is that part of the work con- 
taining the methods of procedure ; the nature of the evidence 
required ; the kind of witnesses who may be examined ; whether 
advocates should be allowed to defend the accused, and how far 
ipso facto they might tliemsolves incur suspicion of complicity ; 
the proper modes of torture and of extracting confession; all 
which questions are treated at length. Persons of the most in- 
famous character, in the case of so exceptional a crime, may and 
ought to be received as competent witnesses ; and, in default of 
other evidence, the youngest children. To bring the accused to 
confession, to satisfy the forms of justice, is the great point. For 
this purpose the judges may promise them life, which promise 
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may afterwards be easily revoked. As proof of guilt under 
confersion, nothing could be a more satisfactory sign than an in- 
capability of shedding tears. The criminals, given up for years 
to the deviFs service, become so insensible to pfiin that they will 
endure to be torn to pieces rather than confess. Therefore, to 
suffer the extremities of pain without giving way is no sign of 
innocence ; on the contrary, it is one of the surest proofs of guilt.* 
Immediately following upon this new and emphatic autho- 
risation in various parts of the Continent, but particularly in 
JSouth Germany, Switzerland, and France, sprang up a furious 
persecution, lasting for several years with little intermission. 
Contemporary writers feel at a loss to report adequately the 
terrific results. One asserts a thousand persons to liavo been 
burned in the district of Como in the space of a single year. 
Martin del Rio, the Jesuit, tells in his Disquisitioiium Magi- 
carura Libri Sex*' (16J7) of five hundred executed at Geneva 
alone within three months ; and one of the inquisitors boasts of 
having burned, by his own sentence, nine hundred in the course 
of fifteen years. To attest the fact of these otherwise almost in- 
credible massacres, we have the testimony of the judges them- 
selves. The language of the Bull of Innocent, as well as the 
general- character of the charges brought forward, pretty clearly 
indicates that the crime “ pravitatis hereticse,'’ as it was styled, 
was the main incentive to the war of extermination which was 
urged on now with so much zeal by the heads of Catholicism. 
Terrorism reigned everywhere, and few could be altogether 
secure against incriminations eagerly creilited and impossible to 
be refuted. While the ecclesiastical and secular authorities 
conducted the crusade with spiritual and carnal weapons, the 
learned employed their scarcely less mischievous intellectual ones 
in drawing up elaborate apologies for the same. None of tho 
apologists have enjoyed more reputation, or have been invested 
with greater authority, than Jean Bodirr, an eminent French 
lawyer, whose political treatise “ De la Rdpublique” has earned 


♦ The title-page of the " Ifexenliaminer,” as the Germans know it, of which 
Hauber has made an epitome in Iiis ” Bibliotheca Maf'ica,” preferred its 
claims upon the serious attention of the public, and, particularly, of the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities, as " The Witch-Hammer, divided into three parts, 
in which, 1. What pertains to Witchcrafts ; 2. The effects of Witchcrafts; 
3. The remedies a^aiust Witchcrafts ; and, lastly, The modes of proceeding 
against and punishing Witches, are fully and completely set forth. Especially 
useful and necessary to Inquisitors and to Preachers of the Divine Word. 
1489.** It long served as the text-book and code of demonology, at least in 
Catholic countries. With the Protestants, of course, it would not receive the 
same favour : they had their own Catechisms on the subject at a very early 
period. Of these the Dialogue of Daneau was for some time the most 
esteemed. 
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high praise in later times, in particular from Dugald Stewart 
and Hallam, for philosophical ability and acuteness.'^ Montaigne, 
his contemporary, distinguishes him above all the literary geniuses 
of his time, and Bayle pronounces him to have been Ihe ablest 
writer who appeared in France in tho sixteenth century. 

The work to which we now have to refer was published in 
1580, under the title of “ De la Ddiiionomanie des Sorciers 
and a more extraordinary monument of combined learning, 
perverse ingenuity, and tho absurdest superstition, it is impossible 
perhaps (which is saying a good deal) to find within the range of 
orthodox witch-literature. In a supplement, the author informs 
his readers that at the moment of going to press, the printer hud 
sent him a book just out, the “De Lamiis’* of Johann Wier, in 
which it was maintained that witches and wizards ought not to 
be capitally punished ; and that to reply to this startling paradox 
he had, with much concern, delayed the appearance of his own 
work. 

Lycanthropy — the metamorphosis of men into wolves — occu- 

f )ies several pages of the “ Ddmonomanie.'' In support of the be- 
ief, Bodin quotes St. Augustin amongst many other authorities ; 
and is indignant with some eccentric physicians who would pre- 
tend that tho phenomenon may be explained by natural causes. 
There would be need of many more testimonies than they could 
ever bring to falsify all the peoples of the earth and all history. 
It is besides, wo are reminded, ridiculous to compare things 
natural with things supernatural ; to compare animal with 
spiritual manifestation. It is still more absurd to adduce disease 
which could exist but in the person of the lycanthrope himself, 
not in those who see him change into a beast, and afterwards 
return into his proper form. St. Augustin’s sentiments are so 
constantly ap))ealed to in witch-controversy that it is worth 
while to examine a little the express opinions of that most emi- 
nent and authoritative of the Fathers. St. Augustin, in his title 
of the eighteenth chapter of the eighteenth book “ De Civitate 
Dei,” inquires what is to be believed respecting the transforma- 
tions of the hunfian form apparently effected by demons ? He 
replies, that the amazing metamorphoses which, in pagan 
countries especially, have undoubtedly taken .place, have been 
caused by diabolic illusion, and it would be worse than trifling 
to deny them, for in his own time numbers were still living who 
could attest the fact upon their own knowledge or upon that of 
others. The actual bodily change, such as he himself heard of 
when in Italy as efiected by certain women, or which he bad 
road of in Appuleius, he seems to incline to think either alto- 
gether fictitious or so unusual as to be little vrorthy of credit 
Nor is it necessary the demons should actually “ create natures^” 
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They transform what has been created already by the true God, 
so as to seem to be what it is not. He inclines to hold that 
the apparent changes happen by illusion (ludificatione)^ 
causing men to appear to themselves and others, just as in 
sleep, to act the part of the lower animals. So a certain Prae- 
stantius informed him of what happened to his father, who, 
having incautiously swallowed a magical bait in the house of 
the witches above mentioned, and remaining, as it seemed, 
asleep for several days, on coming to hi.rnself affirmed he hatl 
been transformed into a horse, and carried a load of corn. 

On that other question of the alleged intercourse of the 
demons with human beings, Bodin might very fairly claim the 
Bishop's more unequivocal adhesion. Whether we are bound 
to believe that angels of spiritual substance, captivated by love 
for certain beautiful women, entered into matrimonial connexions 
with them, from whom were produced the giants ?* is a sort of 
speculation which may very well be dcemeil somewhat too 
profound for any intellect less subtle than the Bishop of Hippo s. 
JMost true Scripture, however, declares St. Augustin, testifies to 
the fact of angels having appeared to mankind in such a way 
as to be tangible as well as visible. As to the sylvaus and fauns, 
termed in vulgar language hicubi, we have proof undoubted, 
he reminds us, of their having formerly sought and obtained in- 
tercourse with women ; bo&ides, a class of demons, called by the 
Gauls Dusii, were notoriously known to be addicted to the same 
monstrous concubinage. So numerous and of such unimpeacli- 
able cliaracter are the witnesses, that it would be a mark of the 
greatest impudence to deny it. But he would not venture to 
lay clown any determinate definitions as to what the spirits 
that are endowed with bodies compacted of our grosser element 
cf air (elemento aerio corprnuH) might be able to effect ; 
although it is well known that the particles of the air, when 
violently agitated, become astonishingly sensible to our touch. 
Declining to enter into the question further, he concludes with 
affirming that he could not believe that good angtds are capable 
of such gross inclinations, but would rather believe that those 
particular spirits who had mixed with mortals were the apostate 
ones who fell with the devil their leader. 

The fourth book treats of the supreme subjects of inquisition, 
.searching for marks, modes of torture, and capital punishment. 
One ought, writes Bodin, wherever possible, to follow up the 


* Ah credendum ni Angelon Bubstanli^ npiritaliSf amore apmomrum mulierum 
capton, enrundem inime conjugia^ ex quibm gigantee sint creuii ? Jn other words, 
the qucstiuu, as 8t. Augusiiu puts it, resolves itsell' into * Vtrum porntd 
Angelin cum npiritm tini, corporaliter coire cum Jemima ** — “De Civituie 

JDei," XV. id. 
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qucstious put to the accused rapidly without mterniission, that 
Satan may not have time to seduce them from speaking the 
truth. A witch, Daneau well observes in his little dialogue, ought 
never to be left alone in prison, because she has frequent com * 
inunicatioii with the devil, who perverts her mind by promising 
to save her from death. “ 1 have myself,’" adds Bodin, “ heard 
from the procureur de roiy in the town of Laon, of one whom 
he sentenced to death who confidently predicted that she 
should be burned alive at the slake, although no one had 
holden converse with her except it were Satan ; and, to the 
surprise and alarm of the judges, it so turned out. Though 
they had condemned her to be first strangled and, after wards 
burned, the executioner, mistaking his orders, burned her 
alive.” Some there are to whom everlasting happiness and 
retribution for their sufferings in the present life are promised ; 
and this prevents repentance, and they die obstinate in their 
wickedness. Others there are who kill themselves in despair 
before Judgment, and so avoid their just doom. Others retract 
confessions made under pressure of torture, and place the magis- 
trates in much perplexity. To extract the truth from the ‘‘ sus- 
pectes” the judges must affect pity, and attempt iu that way to 
draw into self-crimiuatioii ; and if nothing after all result, they 
must oblige them to change their dross and shave their bodies, 
for all are agreed that they carry about with them powerful spells 
and drugs, if only half- proof or presumption can be got, they must 
then apply the question.” We are favoured with the testimony 
of Cumanus iu 1485 , who succeeded thus in condemning to the 
stake forty-one wretches near Milan. 

As one of the best kinds of torture he recommends sharp 
pincers inserted between the nails and flesh, something like 
which was in use in Turkey. Many magistrates and officials 
aie in the habit of employing counter-charms — a perilous course, 
which for himself, he declares, he would never wish to pursue- 
He would liave torture resorted to, iu ordinary cases, only after 
failure of other nieaus. Before adopting that extreme method 
he would have them terrified into confession, if possible, by 
stratagem. As, for instance, by letting them see the prepara- 
tions of the various instruments, and by all the terrors of sus- 
pense. Frightful cries should be raised as if from some ore 
under infliction. He had seen one official of so savfige a counte- 
nance and so terrific a voice, as to make the guilty lose all 
courage and give iu at once. This sort of thing is a matter for 
individual discretion, but is generally more proper towards timid 
lather than impudent persons. Spies,too, should be placed amongst 
the prisoners, feigning to be accused ot similar crimes. All this 
is justifiable by divine, no less than by human legislation. 
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He next deals with the requisite proofs. There are three special 
ones, based upon notorious permanent fact ; upon voluntary confes 
sion ; upon the deposition of witnesses. The first is the strongest 
and clearest. If they find the mutual pact of the demon and 
wizard, or witch, signed by the latter, it becomes a permanent 
fact, if he or she acknowledge the signature. An example of an 
evident fact is, if the accused speak to the devil and he answers, 
thougli invisible, for the car is more to be trusted than the eye, 
inasmuch as the ear can be less abused. Also, it is a valid proof 
if the witch be found absent from her bad while the doors are 
locked. The evidence of the daughter against the mother, and 
of the son against the father, and vice verm, ought not to be 
received in the ordinary crimes of adultery, mnnler, &c. ; but 
one must receive the evidence of the daughter against her mother 
in the crime of sorcery, since it has been asccrtonefl by number- 
less cases that it is the witch-mother who commonly seduces her 
child to perdition. If, in hhman high treason, hither and son bo 
admissible as mutual accusers, much more should they be so in 
the crime of high treason against God. The concluding chapter 
treats at length of the penalties the varitius kinds of sorcery 
deserve. There arc fifteen detestable species, the least of which 
deserves an exquisite death.” 1. The denied of God and of all 
religion. Stoning to deatli was the penalty with the Hebrews. 
2. The blaspheming and despising not only the true, but every 
other God ever held in reverence. 3. The doing homage (the 
outward and visible sign of which was the often turn in teryo), 
adoration, and sacrifice to tho devil. This abouiination surpasses 
all the punishment that men can imagine. 5. More atrocious 
than even the preceding. They sacrifice young chil<lren before 
baptism, the blood of unregenerate infants bt‘ing necessary in 
their magical compositions ; lea eslevans en Vair et puis leur 
mettamt mie grosse epinfjle en les testes qvi les fait moimr, 
6. At least equally damnable. “The witches are not satisfied 
with sacrificing their children after birth, but consecrate them to 
the deviKs service from the womb, which is a double infanticide, 
and the most abominsible idolatry one can imagine.” 7. One of 
the most common : they take an inviolable oath to attract as many 
to the service of their lord and master as they can. 9. They are 
guilty, among other things, of incest : the crime of greatest an- 
tiquity of which they have been convicted. Satan makes them 
believe that a perfect adept must be produced in that unnatural 
way- 

All these impieties^ Bodin here takes occasion to observe^ are 
directly against Heaven and its honour, which ought to he 
avenged with the utmost rigour, so that its anger may cease from 
us. As for other offences, they concern injurie.s done to men. 
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Nothing is so displeasing to God as to see the magistrates 
take vengeance for human crimes and wink at such horrid 
blasphemies against the Divine Majesty. 1 1. They eat hurnau 
flesh, especially children, whose blood also they drink ; and if 
the living fail them, they will even disinter the dead, or resort 
to the gibbets for the flesh — a great desideratum — of male- 
factors. For the antiquity of which practice Appuleius is guarantee 
13 and 14. Tliey practise against the lives ot cattle, as well as of 
men, chose qui est ordinaire ; and effect the destruction of all 
fruits and vegettition, and hence sterility and famines through- 
out the land. 15. Last, and most tremendous of all, they have 
sexual intercourse witli the demons. This monstrous dogma of 
the doctors, the most revolting of all the many revolting dogmas 
of the creed, derived support, as has been seen, from the early 
Christian writers; particularly from Justin Martyr, Tertulliau, 
Lactanlius, and Augustin. Justin and Tertullian, the great apo- 
logists of Cliristianiiy in the second century, seem to Have been 
among the first to decidedly advance it as an article of faith ; and 
. ^ for this reason it is, we may remind our readers, that Milton 
doubts the peculiar fitness of the latter for writing an elaborate 
apology to recommend the new religion to the pagan and sceptical 
lioman senate.* 

A belief in the reality of infernal and human connexions 
indeed, has been one of long standing. Jornandes, the historian 
of the Goths, consoled himself and Ids countrymen in the con- 
viction that their hated conquerors the Huns, of whom the 
Calmuc Tartars are the modern leprcvseiitatives, had sprung from 
the infernal amours of the iScythiati witches ; and spiritualistic 
liaisons figure in the romance of the later Greek Empire as well 
as ill that of Western Europe iu the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries ; nor have the Anglo-Norman chroniclers or fabulists, 
who have beeu at the pains of handing down to us the pro- 
digious events of pre-historic times, omitted to do justice to such 
sensational episodes. Merlin, so famous in British prophecy, 
and the earliest hero of mediseval romance, claimed a diabolic 
parentage.t 


* See “ llefornmtion iu Eugluud,” i. Miltoifs own poetic idea that 
** Millions of spiritual creatuies walk the earth unseen,” 

as the celestial and secret patrons and well-wishers of humanity, would be an 
unobjectionable, us well as pleasing fancy, if it did not necessitate the idea 
of au oppi.site spiiituul agency on the other side. 

f CompHic with tins French ronumcc the religious novel of Joannes of 
Damascus, the Gieek monk of the eighth century, belter known as the champion 
of the Catholics against the ioonochstio heretics; and the “Seven Wise 
Masters,” the venerable source of so many of Hocc'^ccioS and otlier hder tales. 
In the “Barlauiu and Jo&apliaL” of Joannes, which appears to have been the 
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Incubus and Succubus, visitants respectively of females and 
males, assume tremendous proportions in the later witch trials. 
As for Incubus, he became a very convenient personage, and 
his vica/Aous character was notorious in the days of Chaucer and 
the “ Wife of Bath/' Reginald Scot, the first Englishman to write 
against the creed, devotes several chapters to a narrative of his 
exploits. 

The memory of its superhuman oppression, in the common 
language of the present day, alone remains ; but the frightful 
horrors of which it was once the cause, without a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the subject it is impossible to conceive. Chris- 
tian demonology, we have already remarked, exhibits a confnsed 
medley of pagan, Jewish, rabbinical, Gothic, and Christian 
superstition. A twofold supply to the demon world — the original 
defection of Lucifer and his “hellish crew,^’ and the semi -terrestrial 
post- Adamite one — answering in some sort to the Hesiod ic and 
Platonic ideas, was a common belief of early Christian theology. 
The Jewish doctors assigned very various origins to thorn. One 
favourite theory deduces them from former wives of the father 
of mankind, predecessors of Eve ; and Jewish mothers, according 
to Manassd ben Isracd, experience a vivid fear of Lilis or Lilith, 
in particular, one of those diabolic rivals of our original mother. 
In the book of the Son of Sirach we learn that to the inquiry 
of a pagan prince why so many infants died on the seventh 
day of their birth it was considered a satisfactory answer to 
reply that Lilith kills them — of course to anticipate the initiatory 
rite wliich would ever after secunj them as the “children of the 
Covenant" from her malice. And this article of faith remains 
in full force amongst a large section of the Jewish world at the 
present day. 

The Kabbalists added largely to the already extensive stores 
of the Talmud and Targums ; and they enjoyed great repute 


model of religious romance down to a late period, the demons intervene id 
frustrate the ingenious schemes of the Christian monk, to convert the young 
pagan prince, by means of feminine allurements. But the Ijatins, as might be 
expected, bear away the palm in demonological fiction. As for Merlin, it nacio 
incantoT (tritanm, as Arioalo styles him, he owed his birth to a conspiracy of 
the demons to counteract the salutary eJl'ccts of our redemption. Since that 
event, having been debaricd from any overt eiforts, they find it necessary to 
proceed by human means, and determine to produce a semi-demon. Ac- 
cordingly one of their number is chosen to be the seducer. What success he 
met with it is not necessary to add The whole, or at any rate principal 
incidents, of this metrical romance may be discovered in that very credible 
historian, Geoffrey of Monmouth. Merlin received a higher species of im- 
mortality from the genius of Ariosto and Spenser ; and had Milton carried out 
his original thought he would be now in the enjoyment of the very highest 
pitch of poetic glory. 
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with the Christian demonologists who borrowed, and, we suspect, 
plagiarised pretty freely from their volumes. Jewish rabbis, in 
the twelfth century, taught in the schools of Oxford, Cambridge, 

London, Lincoln, and York ; and in some of the chief Conti- 
nental universities — Paris, Padua, Bologna, and Salamanca. 

During the religious wars which for two hundred years devastated 
Syria and Palestine, the half-barbarous and credulous minds of 
the crusading adventurers, susceptible to every fancied praeter- 
natural influence, must have imbibed and carried away a tole- 
rably large proportion of Eastern and, especially, Jewish mysti- 
cism. All this was worked up in a confused mass by the fervid 
imagination of theologians and philosophical erapiricista Hence 
the grotesque and inconsistent items of Western demonology. 

The external forms, however, of the hellish crew descend appa- 
rently from the serpent ami dragon of the Sacred Sciiptures ; 
and, it may be, from the still more remote ancestry of the ser- 
pents whoso worship was, as has been recently shown, at one 
time so iiniverbal ; and from the satyrs and other monsters of 
pagan. Crook, and Homan myth ; and from them came the 
cloven foot, liorns, tail, and general dragon, satyrdike shape of 
the gi eat “ adversary,** as represented not only in the popular 
imagination and tales, but in grave dissertations of divinity 
They were consecrated by the genius of mediaeval art, from the 
splendid illuminated missals of early Byzantine times to the fres- 
coes of Orcagna ; and, still more memorably, in the masterpieces 
of Michol Angelo, Raflaelle, and Rubens. ‘‘The Fall of the 
Damned” of the last great master, who died at the middle of 
the seventeenth century, may well be thought to rival, if not 
eclipse, anything produced in that way by any of his Italian 
predc'cessors ; and his contemporaries, the elder Teniers and 
“ Hell” Breughel, as he is familiarly known, are eminently 
famous for their numerous and faithful delineations of the 
received orthodox types. To descend to a humbler sphere of 
art, religious books in this country down to the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, if not still later, illustrated their letter- 
press and instructed the popular intelligence with the same 
kind of striking forms. As Mephistopheles reminds his hexe : — 

“ Dio cultur, die alle Welt bedeckt, 

Hat auf don Teufel sich erstreekt : 

Das nordische Phantom ist nun nicht mehr zu schauen, 

Wo sielist du Horner, Schweif, und Klauen ?** 

and, in fact, at present for the educated taste he is altogether 
an extremely shadowy existence. It was far otherwise in the 
days of Bishop Hall and Sir Thomas Browne. 

To return to Bodin. The paiu of death, he lays down, ought 

wmrrtn IPillrfrtw 
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not to bo lessened for the female sex, as in other crimes. Death 
by burning is the common penalty observed from the most ancient 
tijnes throughout Cliristendom. In Flanders and many parts of 
Germany they throw the wretches into the water ; but it has 
been found that unless the head be forcibly submerged, notwith- 
standing the ^manacling of the hands ami feet, they cannot be 
destroyed. Apropos of this curious phenomenon, James VI., in 
his “ Demonology,” is ready with an equally orthodox and in- 
genious reason. It is, he is convinced, a supernatural sign of 
their monstrous impiety that the water refuses to receive in her 
bosom those who have sliaken off them the sacred water of 
baptism, and wilfully refused its benefit. The monsters, proceeds 
Bodin, ought to be burned alive, in pursuance of the general 
custom from primitive times. Without urgent cause, the magis- 
trate should not deviate from the general sense of mankinrl ; and 
we are again reminded of the sacred obligation which lie and 
the apologists are always enforcing in the most solemn manner. 
Exceptional culprits occasionally may deserve more leniency, like 
the makers of knots (Ics wmeurs d\iiyiullettes) — a damnable 
wickedness, nevertheless, for they tend to prevent the natural 
effects of marriage, and hence marriages are so frequently dis- 
solved. Nothing is commoner than ecclesiastical anathemas 
against this species of sorcery, and it often engaged the anxious 
solicitude of the Church in council. After ministers of religion, 
magistrates too indulgent towards their prisoners should be 
most severely corrected. A fair presumption against the sound- 
ness of a magistrate is when he affects to smile at such things ; 
under such affectation of indifference he harbours a moilal poison. 
Next to them, conniving courtiers deserve reprehension ; they 
infect sovereign princes curious and ambitious of doing great 
things. As for the plea of youthful innocence, tender age can 
and ought to be no lawful exemption. Twelve years is the period 
from which young girls usually begin to accept infernal lovers. 
Whether the stoning of the Jewish or the burning of the Christian 
dispensation should be preferred may be matter of doubt ; but, 
with the Jewish doctors, he inclines to give a theoretical pre- 
ference after all to the Mosaic method of punishment. 

Such are the leading dogmas of this strange production. 
Had it been the work of an ordinary mind it would deserve 
attention as expressing the sentiments of the age. As it was, the 
genius of the author, and the ability with which, spite of the 
inherent absurdity of his subject-matter, he puts his arguments, 
give it an importance of the greatest moment. It was the pro- 
duction of the most acute and, it must be added, in political 
speculation, spite of his legal profession, the most liberal 
lUi^kcr of the age. Upon all subjects of inquiry but the great 
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monomania of the times, he was far above bis average con- 
temporaries ; and his tendency to scepticism is quite equal to that 
of Montaigne, whose ^tEssais” appeared a little later.* 

Should we be disposed to suspect that it was le^al prejudice, 
or the acuteness of a dialectician that induced him to try his 
strength in the controversy, still the tone of evident earnestness 
throughout leaves little room to doubt the subsistence of genuine 
faith. Experience instructs us that principles and practice do not 
invariably coincide ; and we may perhaps indulge a charitable hope 
that, the reverse of More, Cranmer, and Calvings case, Bodin's 
practice may have been better than his principles. However, 
considered in the light of mental phenomena, his book remains 
one of the most curious monuments in the history of literature 
of the legitimate result of building upon the unsubstantial founds 
tions of faith and tradition. Of the uselessness of mere learning 
against the force of prejudice, and of the truth of Montaigne's 
distinction between the most and the best learning, a truth which ' 
Voltaire has so wittily applied, the “ Ddmonomanie*' is a proof 
instructive for much later times than Bodin's. How profound 
must have been the vulgar fanaticism, it needs little force of 
imagination to conceive. 

Diabolism, in its actual results, raged less violently in 
England than in many other parts of Europe. Physical as well 
as historical facts tended considerably to bring this about* 
Germany, particularly its southern regions, Switzerland, Southern 
France, Scotland, abounding in mountain and forest, obviously 
were fitted by nature to be the arenas of its most terrific display. 
Of the proceedings of the ante-Reftrmation English, tribunals, 
more of simple credulity and imposture than of the alKpervading 
horror which characterized Continental diabolism, seems to have 


* Notwitbstandinj^ Montaigne’s reputation for scepticism and superiority 
to the vulgar prejudices, ho nowhere very expressly condemns the follies and 
barbarities of witchcraft, although he alludes to the subject pccasionally ; nor 
is it less remarkable that he nowhere, in any of his editions, refers to Bodiu’s 
defence of them; and, indeed, in one of his earlier essays — De la Force de 
I’lmagination”-— he gives it uositively as bis opinion that positive negation 
would be ^uite as reprehensible as the opposite affirmation. Montaigne was 
a sceptic m a general way ; but be was also a conservative. His natural 
caution on speculative questions may have prevented bis speaking his whole 
mind ;%ut also his dislike to change and heterodoxy, which must be evident 
to all who have read him with any attention, we are inclined to believe, had 
some weight with him in the matter. Besides, he had no adequate conception 
of the laws of evidence knd credibility. It is the peculiar glory of the 
eighteenth-century philosophv to have first ascertained them and fixea t hem 
upon a firm basis. ^ Later m life, in his last volume, he seems to touch upon 
the delicate question with somewhat more I'reedoiu ; and he concludes with 
the very just reflection— tout, i^est mitre see eonjeeiures a dien kmt prUe 
gue d*enfaire euire nn hmme tout vif’* — See " Des Boiteux.” _ 

[Vol. XCV. No. CLXXXVD.]-Nbw Seeibs, Vol. XXXIX. No. I. C 
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been the distinguishing feature; although the fate of Jeanne 
d’Arc, to whom, as Hurne has eloquently expressed it, the more 
generous superstition of the ancients would have erected altars, 
does not stand alone in the annals of earlier English witchcraft. 
The great religious revolution altered the condition of things, and 
a new element was intermixed — that most mischievous of dis- 
putes, theological controversy. From this period witch-perse- 
cution assumes a more barbarous and decided character ; but yet 
without all the fanaticism so rampant in the northern part of 
the island. Besides physical reasons, Anglicanism, by its consti- 
tution, and by some fortunate accidents, inclined less to fanatical 
extremes. The English clergy had not the same temptation to 
maintain, or at least to magnify, the diabolic rdgime aa their less 
l\jappy Calvinist brethren in {Scotland. But how, it is obvious 
to inquire, came Protestantism to retain at all, and to retain so 
tenaciously, the most degrading of all the old Catholic prejudices ? 
It must be sufScient here to return the general answer that the 
revolution of the sixteenth century, after having struck at the 
very roots of the principles of authority, suddenly stopped short 
in its career. Its first leaders, amongst whom* were men like 
Zuingle, of sufficient boldness and largeness of mind, had per- 
formed their part in the great work of rationalising, nor was it 
to be expected that they should free themselves altogether and 
at once from the prejudice of education and the age. To de- 
velop the important principles they had virtually, if not directly, 
established became the legacy and duty of their successors. In 
place of. carrying out the work of completion, their successors, 
for the most part, were Content with changing the form of 
religious despotism.. They rejected, indeed, the characteristic 
dogmas of Catholicism ; but they also substituted bibliolatry and 
a “biblicar' despotism in their stead. Both the Jewish and the 
Christian Scriptures inculcated, or seemed to inculcate, the dread 
power of the devil ; and they formed the only common court of 
appeal with the differing sections of Protestantism. Thus it hap- 
pened that, while throwing down many of the ancient idols, they 
yet were constrained, by a strange fatality, to retain the most 
monstrous of them all 

Some other subsidiary and powerful influences, however, con- 
tributed to strengtheh their prejudices, and the causes §f the 
retention of diabolism in the Protestant churches may be summed 
up as — 1. The authority, not indeed of Catholic Christendom, 
but of the early Church and of the sacred Scriptures, as well as 
of all antiquity. 2. The extraordinary circumstances of the 
timeef, when the innovators, under both Catholic and Anglican 
auspices, experienced the most violent persecutions, which made 
them willing to believe themselves special objects of the rage of 
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the invisible adversary” corporeally, no less than spiritually. 
Luther was firmly convinced that he was the constant object of 
the devil's hatred and fear ; and, like St. Jerome in the fifth, or 
St. Dunstan in the tenth century, actually engaged, he was 
equally certain, with that tremendous foe in bodily hiand-to-hand 
conflict. 3. The fact that exorcism, the magical or miraculous 
ejection of devils by certain consecrated forms of adjuration, re- 
mained the only generally recognised supernatural privilege 
allowed to their clergy, and so acquired a proportionate value. 

• The accession of the first of the Stuarts to the English throne 
marks an era of considerable importance in the history of Spiri- 
tualism in this country. In the first year of the first |^ing of 
Great Britain and Ireland the celebrated Witch Act was passed, 
which remained un repealed until near the middle of the last 
century. A few years before James VI. had sought and 
gained the laurels of literary as well as of inquisitorial fame ; 
and w'hat the Bull and Malleus of Innocent VIII. were for the 
Catholics, the Witch Act and “Demonology” were for the 
Anglicans. The latter, published at Edinburgh in 1597, and 
afterwards in London, has deserved its notoriety on account of 
the authority, not of the author, but of the monarch. The 
apology wijbh which he introduces his brochure is highly signifi- 
cant. “ Tlie fearful abounding at this time, in this country, of 
those detestable slaves of the devil, the witches or enchanters,” 
he announces to the literati of Europe (and the applause 
with which the royal brochure would be greeted would be 
doubly aSsSured), “ has moved me of conscience to resolve the 
doubting hearts of many, both that such assaults of Satan are 
most certainly practised, and that the instruments deserve most 
severely to be punished.” He denounces the atheism or infidelity 
of those moderns who “ maintain the old error of the Sadducees 
in denying of spirits.” itis book is in the dialogue-form, and 
the philosophic interlocutors are Epistemon and Philomathes ; 
the former representing the orthodox views. 

They (the witches), pronounces Epistemon confidently, 

“ Ought to be put to death according to the law of God — the civil 
and imperial law, and the municipal law of all Christian nations. 

“ Phil, But what kind of death, 1 pray you P 

“ Mp, It is commonly used by fire ; but that is an indifibrent thing 
— to be used in every country according to the law or custom thereof. 

“ Phil. But ought no age, sex, nor rank to be exempted P 
Ep, Ntme at all, being so used by the lawful magistrate; for it 
is the highest point of idolatry, wherein no exemption is permitted 
by the law of God. 

“ Phil. Whether may the prince, then, spare or oversee any that are 
guilty of that craft, upon some great respects known unto him ? 

C 2 
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The {>rince or magistrate, for further trial’s cause, may con- 
tinue the punishing of them such certain space as he thinks con- 
venient. But, in the end, to spare the life and not to strike whom 
God bids strike, and with all severity, in so odious a treason against 
God, it is not only unlawful, but doubtless is no less sin in that 
magistrate than it was in Saul’s sparing of Agag, and so comparable 
to the sin of witchcraft itself, as Samuel alleged at that time.” 

As for the methods of seduction, the devil usually chooses those 
who are in solitude, despair, or melancholy. He is God’s ape, as 
appears from the old pagan oracles. Witches have confessed — 

** Not only his conversing in the church with them, but his occu- 
pying of the pulpit ; even the form of adoration to be the kissing of 
his hinder parts, which, though it seem ridiculous, yet may it likewise 
be true, seeing that we read that in Calicut, appearing in form of a 
buck-goat, he has publiclj' that unhonest homtige done him- by every 
one of the people. So ambitious is he, and greedy of honours, that he 
will even imitate God in that part, wherein it is said that Moses could 
see but the hinder parts oi him for the brightness of his glory.” 

Spiritual existences he divides into four classes, without dis- 
tinction of sex ; and James differs from Bodin in so far as to 
have some doubts of the common stories of Incubus and Suc- 
cubus. Philoinathes inquires whether “the thing we call the 
* mare’ is not a kind of those spirits? No,” returns the other, 
“ that is but a natural sickness which the medicihers have given 
the name of Incubus to, ah incitbando*** The King’s sanc- 
tion infused fresh vigour into legal prosecutions, and how earnestly 
and thoroughly he followed out his own principles the records 
of the tribunals, with their catalogues of torture, racks, thumb- 
screws, pincers, and, upon occasion, a burning quidc, sufficiently 
attest. As the future head of Protestantism, in representing him- 
self as the marked object of the devil’s special hatred, the 
interests of policy as well as the fervour of fanaticism, may have 
been concerned. Proportionate to diabolic hostility, as a matter 
of logic, must have been celestial grace. At the same time, 
from our knowledge of his character, we may, without much 
difficulty, believe him to have been actuated by the inspiration 
of genuine superstition. At all events, we shall more readily 
concede the title of “ Defender of the Faith,” so ostentatiously 
prefixed to the successive editions of the Authorised Version, to his 
hatred of witch, than to his aversion for priest craft ; and, howr 
ever, upon securing the English Crown, be may have deviated from 
the precepts of Knox in other matters of dogma, there is no doubt 
of his unswerving fidelity to the principles of diabolism. The first 
conflict with his invisible foe began on the occasion of a conspiracy 

• "Demonologies’* ii. 2, and iiL 6. Ed. London. 1616. 
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of united hell to defeat the intended Protestant alliance of the 
Scottish Prince with the Princess of Denmark. A tempest at 
sea during the voyage of the anti-papal, anti-diabolic, royal 
personages, was elected to be the means for their attempted 
destruction. Between thirty and forty of the human and tan- 
gible accomplices in the infernal scheme were seized^ and sub- 
mitted to terrific tortures, at which the King presided in person, 
and put qustions to the accused which were, without doubt, of 
the most unanswerable sort. Nearly all expiated their pretended 
crime by burning ; and a recent discovery confirms the contem- 
porary reports of these dutos-dafi. Extensive alterations and 
trencliing about the Castle* Hill at Edinburgh, according to 
Scott, displayed the ashes of the numbers who bad perished in 
this manner, of whom a large portion must have suifered between 
1590 and the union of the Crowns. 

For nearly a century Scotland was submitted to a spiritual 
terroiism. Protracted struggles with > Catholicism in the first 
instance, and afterwards with the Anglican Episcopacy ; the 
nature of the country, always productive of the wildest imagi- 
nation, the interest of the clergy, all contributed to aggravate 
the popular prejudices. The pulpit exercised a power not easy 
to be appreciated now. Mr. Buckle has depicted in forcible 
language the strange fascination exercised at will by the clergy.; 
and he ventures to draw a parallel, in point of religious intole- 
rance, between Spain and Scotland; though, fortunately, the 
latter denied to the political what they allowed to the priestly 
power. 

‘‘ No Christian was considered to have attained to a full religious 
experience, unless he had literally seen him [the devil], talked to, and 
fought with him. The clergy were constantly preaching about him, 
and preparing their audience for an interview with their great enemy. 
The consequence was tliat the people became almost crazed with fear. 
Whenever the preacher mentioned Satan, the consternation was so 
great that the church resounded with sighs and groans. Not unfre- 
quently the people, benumbed and stupefied with awe, were rooted to 
their seats by the horrible fascination exercised over them ; which 
compelled them to listen, though they are described as gasping for 
breath and with their hair standing on end. Such impressions were 
not easily effaced. Images of terror were left on the mind, and fol- 
lowed the people to their homes, and in their daily pursuits. They 
believed that the devil was always and literally at hand ; that he was 
haunting them, tempting them, speaking to them. There was no 
escape. Go where they, would he was there.”* 

• “ Histotj of Civilization in Eng^nd,” ii. 5. For further evidence of this 
remarkable state of tbing a the reader is referred to the numerous and particular 
examples from pulpit and other theology, which Mr. Buckie has so instructively 
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An entry in the minutes of the proceedings of the Privy 
Council reveals that even Jameses ministers began to feel some 
misgivings as to the consequences of their instructions. It is 
significant enough to deserve to be quoted again : — 

“ 1608, December 1. — The Earl of Mar declared to the Council 
that some Vomen were taken in Broughton [a suburb of Edinburgh] 
as witches ; and being put to an assize and convicted, though they 
persevered constant in their denial to the end, yet they were burned 
guick after such a cruel manner that some of them died in despair, 
renouncing and blaspheming God ; and others, half-burned, broke out 
of the fire, and were cast quick into it again, until they were burned 
to the death.” — (Scott’s “Letters oii Demonology,” &c.) Crimine 
ah uno Disce omnea. 

Equally monstrous and degrading to every sentiment of .hu- 
manity were the disclosures in the torture cells. Many con- 
fessed to having bad children by the devil. The circumstances 
of the Sabbath, the various rites of the compact, the methods 
of bewitching, the mani^er of sexual intercourse with the 
demons — these were the staple of the judicial examinations, con- 
ducted with all the gravity and with all the forms of legal 
procedure. 

As to the rationale of the pact, as it was styled, or initiatory 
rite by which the neophyte was instituted into the order, the Pro- 
testant Daneau, who wrote on the subject with more circumstan- 
tial detail, says Bekker, “ than I have ever read in any papist 
author, and whose book *De Sortiariis,' though written more 
than a hundred and sixteen years ago, has never been contra- 
dicted by any writer, so far as 1 know, of our communion,” 
in his fourth chapter has taken the pains to instruct us at 
length. To be assured, he proceeds to describe, of the person of 
his minister, the devil impresses- upon him a secret mark, either 


collected and exposed. Not seldom, we are assured, reason itself gave way, and 
the wretched listeners, in the madness of despair, were known to have put an end 
to their intolerable existence. What were the immediate relative causes' and 
effects of this dense atmosphere of superstition may be seen at length in the 
following works, amongst others: — ^The contemporary Kev. G. Sinclair’s 
“ Satan’s Invisible World Discovered” (Sinclair occupied the chair of Moral 
Philosophy at Glas^w, and was a firm believerl ; Daiyall’s “Darker Supersti- 
tions of Scotland r And Pitcairn’s “Criminal Trials.” It must be allowed 
that the terrestrial and real fiends, who realised what the imagination had 
conceived of infernal torments, went far to rival their poetic types ; and Dante’s 
“ Inferno” might very well have been theiir chosen model, hs for Lucretius, 
could he have dreamed of the sixteenth-century diabolism, he would have 
hesitated, we imagine, before writing his verses 

Tartarus borriferos eruotans faudbus wstus 

Qui neque sunt usquam, neo possunt esse profecto.” 
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under the eyelid or between the fesBeSy or on the roof of the 
mouth, to be imperceptible as possible. For which reason the 
judges are obliged to search with the closest scrutiny, and even • 
to shave the entire peraon of the suspected. After ratification of 
their mutual convention, the neophyte sacrifices on the next 
day, to his or her master, a dog, cat, or hen ; animals which pe- 
culiarly pertain to him. Thus the pact is confirihed anew. 
Afterwards the devil appoints a certain place for assembling. 
There he causes each one to render an account of evils committed 
by virtue of his power and intervention. So^netimes he* gives 
himself the trouble of collecting them in person. Sometimes he 
employs one of themselves as his agent. If there be any, by 
reason of bodily infirmity, unable to travel in the ordinary way, 
he gives them a means of conveyance ; a horse, or merely a 
magical rod, or an ointment, by use of which, becoming invisible, 
he transports them through the air. He himself always acts as 
chief in the assemblies in human guise, or as a foul he-goat 
(un vilain houc\ or in any other shape he jfieases. Here are 
reiterated the oaths of allegiance by his new subjects ; after which 
they all sing and dance in honour of their new lord. In con- 
clusion, he furnishes means, such as each desires, for the injury 
of the persons whom they intend to annoy. He teaches them to 
compound poisons, and promises his ever-ready help in case of 
need. By virthe of these mutual pacts, he fails not to work 
miracles every time they make the sign he has taught them ; in 
which sign, however, there resides no inherent actual power, for 
that resides in himself alone, who operates on each oocasion dis- 
tinctly when the symbol summons him. Such is the method of 
the witch' compact according to Daneau, who, we are assured 
by Bekker, expresses the common sentiments of the doctors of 
his communion. The he>goat to which Daneau, James, and the 
others allude, figures conspicuously in the trials, particularly 
in referencef to the grand periodical meetings known as the 
Sabba|}is, for which, the Harz Mountains acquired high repute. 
They take place on the night between . Friday and Saturday, 
with the notion, it is to be presumed, that that intermediate 
time when the Deity lay in the tomb is fittest for their impious 
rites ; while every year a general assembly meets for celebration 
on the Blocksberg range cn the night before the first of May— 
Walpurgis-nachC ; a wild unfrequented locality, a rugged moun- 
tain, or dark forest, or secluded lake, being always chosen. 
One of the most interesting characteristics of the demon’s mode 
of conducting the proceedings is the travestie he makes of the. 
sacred rites of the Church ; which is consistent with his character 
of the cunning imitator. Parodying the sacramen^ bap- 
tismal rite and the holy ordinance of preaching, with con- 
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temptuoua spitting on the cross in Catholic, and on the Bible in 
I’rotestant countries, invariably formed, to adopt the language 
♦ of the cuiainef his ^^piice de rfsiatance/* The Sabtoths, both 
the lesser and the greater, always terminate in indiscriminate 
debauchery. What disgusting brutalities were practised before 
the tribunals* in searching for what they called “'the secret 
marks/' may be imagined by those not versed in the literature 
of the subject, but cannot be described. However, it is the in- 
troduction of the goat that most excites our curiosity. Its origin 
must be traced back, it seems, to so long ago as the times of the 
Mosaic Jews, whose sacrihces to ’devils assumed the form of 
offering to “ hairy creatures.'* It has been a common impression 
in the Bast that they must have been monkeys ; but as those 
animals nowhere exist in the Arabian peninsula, we aie driven 
to interpret the Seghuirim of Leviticus, respecting whom the 
women in the Desert are so frequently reproached, to have been 
goats, the common domestic animals of the Araba* 

During the lasf forty years of the sixteenth century an average 
annual number of two hundred pretended criminals, making a 
total of eight thousand, are reckoned to have been destroyed 
in Scotland. In England, from 1608 to 1680, some seventy 
thousand suffered ; a larger proportion of victims than were 
sacrificed during an equal space of time by the Holy OfBcat 
The Witch Act became law, as we have seen, *in lOO-t. The 
Authorised translation of the Sacred Scriptures was accom- 
plished in 1607, and it is a curious speculation how far the 
episcopal, and other of the forty-seven divines, expressed their 
own, and how far their royal master’s sentiments. Contempo- 
raneously with this new formal sanction a canon was passed by 
them in Convocation which, prohibiting the inferior clergy from 
exercising the privilege of ‘‘exorcising*’ without episcopal license, 
proves at once the prevalence of the epidemic and the existence 
of the privilege in the days of Hooker and Jefemy Taylor. 
The Act of 1604, however, bad not been the first interfeaence of 
the Legislature. In 1541 two Bills had been passed, including 
in one and the same anathema false prophecies, conjurations, 
witchcraft^ and (significant juxtaposition) the pulling down of 

• It is certain, thinks Voltrire, that the cohabitation of witches with goats, 
the custom of kissing la derriSre 'whieh has become prcwerbial, the circular 
dance round the goat, the little slaps given him with vervain, and all the 
ceremonies of these orgia came from the Jews, who borrowed them from the 
'JSsyptitasB.—DSfejue de Moa Onck. If this be so, the modern doctors certainly 
. ^ess the very highest sanction, as far as antiquity is wimerned. 

+ According to Lloronte (“Histoire de I’lnquisiiion”), from 1680 to 1781, 
the last perM of its rdgime, between 13,000 and 14,000 persons suflfered by 
different degre^ of punishment at the hands of the Holy Offio^ of which 
Aumber 1678 were burned at the stake. 
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crossejs, all which crimes were made felony. During the brief reigns 
of Edward and Mary no conspicuous intervention in the matter 
occurs. Aa for the lafter, the Queen and her bishops felt a too 
absorbing interest in the pressing business of burning the ordi* 
nary schismatics to find much time for the special pursuit of 
the witch-heresy. But in the first year of the accession of 
il^lizabeth^ as we learn from Strype, Bishop Jewell preached 
before the Queen, and particularly called her attention to the 
notorious prevalence and terrific results of witchcraft : It may 
please your Grace/* publicly proclaimed that eminent apologist 
of the Church of England, to understand that witches and sor- 
cerers, within these last few years, are marvellously increased 
within your Grace’s realm. Your Grace’s subjects pine away 
even to the death, their colour fades, their flesh rots, their 
speech is benumbed, their senses are bereft. I pray God they 
never practise further than upon your subjects.” For himself, the 
Bishop affirms, these eyes have seen most evident and manifest 
marks of their wickedness. This sermon, adds the annalist of 
the Beformation, was no doubt the occasion of bringing in a 
Bill next Parliament for making witchcraft felony. Amongst 
the caueea calibres of the Elizabethan Government we can afford 
to mention only the Warboys case near Huntingdon, which has 
deserved to be particularised, inasmuch as its memory was 
ordered to be perpetuated by an annual sermon, which was in 
fact supplied by a select preacher sent down by the University 
of Cambridge. The lectureship survived, if we are not mistaken, 
to the Georgian era. Particular • causes, at particular crises, 
served to intensify both public and popular outrages. One of 
the most furious ever recorded raged in Germany at the eve of 
the prolonged contest between the Catholic and Protestant 
princes, and it was a fitting prelude to that ferocious struggle. 
The fires of persecution were lighted almost simultaneously in 
two parts of Bavaria — at Bamberg and at Wurzburg. Seldom 
had they been supplied so recklessly with victims. 

A phase of diabolism, which obtained extensively on the Con- 
tinent at a rather later period, was the old “ possession," whose 
parentage may be traced to the infancy of Christianity. In the 
later development of Jewish religionism, exorcism had become 
a popular and a profitable profession. Josephus reports some 
amazing feats^ performed in the presence of the Emperor Ves- 
pasian and his troops, by one of the professional exorcists. Of 
the valuable art of conjuration Solomon himself had been the 
great master, and had left many approved formula. With that 
spirit of adaptability for which the rising religion was so re- 
markable, exorcism flourished as a recognised and important office 
in the Church. Ulpian the lawyer, in the time of Tertulliau, 
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mentions the order as well known; and St. Augustin records 
several miraculous cures among the energoumenoi in his Alrican 
diocese. Justin Martyr, in his dialogue ^ith Tryphon the Jew, 
challenges his adversary to produce anything comparable to the 
miracles of the Christian art “We” he boasts, *^can vanquish 
all the demons b}' conjuration made in the name of Jesus Christ ; 
but there is no Jew who can do as much in the name of any one 
of their kings or prophets or patriarchs ; not even, peihaps, in 
the name of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” By the 
Protestant sects it was preserved from among the ddbris of the 
old Church with so much the more affection that it was the sole 
actual miraculous privilege in which they indulged themselves. 
The Anglican Communion long cherished it, and a similar rite — 
the De Btrumosis Attrectandie (Touching for the King’s Evil) — 
it is worthy of remark, was also a recognised office of Anglican 
ritual, and may be found in the Books of Common Prayer printed 
in the reign of George II. As might be expected, the “ posses- 
sion” phenomena broke out frequently amongst the female 
inmates of religious houses, whose excited imaginations rendered 
possible the most extravagant hallucinations, which were often 
industriously encouraged, and sometimes prostituted to the basest 
purposea The scenes in the convents of Loudun, Aix, and 
Louviers, recently compiled from contemporary reports by M. 
Michelet, W'ith perhaps somewhat heigh tetied colours, present 
sensational incidents of the true tragic type. In these strange 
histories two names stand • out prominently — Urbain Grandier 
and Madeleine Bavent. Th^ “ Uistoire des Diables de Loudun,” 
with which Grandier s fate was connected, and, still more, that of 
Madeleine, it is impossible to read, as Bekker observes, without 
a shudder of horror. Such was the audacity of the exorcists 
and the credulity of the people that the apparent e/iiceinte condi- 
tion of one of the religieuses could be satisfactorily explained 
by the maliee of the devil who had caused the scandalous 
illusion. Crowds from Paris and the most distant parts flocked 
to Loudun to witness the frenzy of the hysterical women, whose 
agitation did not allow them to spare their own reputations, and 
their unexpected disclosures aroused the profane curiosity of the 
surrounding mob of spectators.*^ 


* M. Michelet narrates the story of Madeleue Bavent, whose tragic destiny 
involved the dissolution of the Louviers establishment, from an account pub- 
lished at the time;, than which he knows no book more dreadful or worthier of 
being republished La Sorcihre”). Bekker (“Le Monde Enchant^”), in his 
fourth volume, gives in that interesting collection of witch-persecution a full 
account of the tragedy at Loudun, in which Urbain Qrandier is the principal 
iigure. We would attach no more importance to these accounts than such ex- 
ceptional, and possibbr exaggerated, scenes deserve; but they are at least 
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If we turn to the history of Spiritualism in this country, 
modified as its symptoms were by the exceptional and fortunate 
circumstances to which we have already alluded, enough appears 
to prove that its modified character is little attributable to the 
moderation or good sense of the clergy, or of other leaders of 
opinion. The heads of the English Church were very far from 
discountenancing the popular ideas. Bishop Jewell’s sentiments 
we have just seen ; and the author of the ** Ecclesiastical Polity” 
pretty plainly enunciates the principles of diabolism. Evil 
spirits, affirms the '‘judicious” Hooker, are dispersed—some in 
the air, some on the earth, some in the waters, some among the 
minerals, in dens and caves under the earth, labouring to 
obstruct, and, if possible, destroy the works of God. Bishop 
Hall professes that he cannot “ make question of the authentic 
records of the examinations and confessions of witches and sor- 
cerers in several regions of the world, agreeing in the truth of 
their horrible pacts with Satan ; of tlsfiiv set meetings with evil 
spirits; their beastly homages and conversations. 1 should 
hate,'’ he concludes, to be guilty of so much incredulity as to 
charge so many grave judges and credible historians with lies.”# 
When, however, we find the aul^horitative name of Francis Bacon 
on the same side, our surprise at ecclesiastical folly will, perhaps, 
be modified somewhat. Consorting with the unclean spirits who 
have fallen from their first condition, lays down the founder of 
the inductive method, and all use of their assistance, is unlawful ; 
much more service or veneration of any kind. But a contempla- 
tion and knowledge of their nature, power, illusions, not only 
from passages in the Scriptures, but from reason and experience^ 
is not the least part of spiritual wisdom. Nor is it less permissible 
in theology to investigate the nature of demons, than in physics 
to investigate the nature of drugs, or in ethics the nature of vice.t 

carious, as illustrating in some slight degree the history of past SpirituaHsm. 
The physiological mysteries of the ecstatic phenomena, so variously exem- 
plified in the case of the Protestant revivals*’ of our own day, in the history 
of the Flagellants of the Medieval a^, or of the Jansenists of the age of 
Bossuet and Pascal, have been scientilically exposed by M. Maury in his " La 
Magie et TAstrologie dans I’Antiquite et au Moycu Age.” 

* Bishop Hall's opinions are quoted by Webster, in his "Displaying of 
Supposed Witchcrafv* v, (1677). " It is one thing,” says Webster, in reply 
to tne bishop, " barely to affirm, and another thing to prove sufficiently and 
fully;” and he pertinently objects to his style of argument the vast number 
of " martyrs” in all ages who are generally believed to have been unjustly 
pat to death. 

t “ De Augmentis Scientiarum,” iii. 2. W’'hether, ot how far, the sagacious 
Xord CbanceUor made his sentiments, theological and metaphysical, squ^ 
with those of his royal patron ; how far he may have been sincere, or how far 
he may have prudently given in to the general orthodoxy, it is useless to attempt 
to determine. 
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His legal rival, Sir Edward Coke, the lawyer who has the repu- 
tation of being the most learned and acute the English Bench 
can boast, is induced, by reason, it may be presurped, of his pro- 
found acquaintance with law^ amongst other definitions, to define 
the various criminal agents of the devil. It excites the astonish- 
ment of Gibbon that the. sceptical Erasmus, who could see 
through much more plausible fables, believed firmly in witchcraft. 

Without the direct literature of the subject, which is of itself 
of sufficient bulk, the general literature of Western Europe during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries would sufficiently attest 
the prevalence of the creed. To iis the Alcinas, Arrnidas, 
Huessas, Archimaguses, Prosperos, Comuses, and Sidrophels 
appear mere myths— pleasing fictions of the poetic imagination. 
In the age of Ariosto and Spenser they were undoubted realities, 
whose preternatural and impious achievements could not be read 
without profound feelings of conviction and horror. During the 
ascendancy of the Calvinist Presbyterians, in the latter years of 
the Long Parliament, witch-persecution was much in vogue ; and 
Matthew Hopkins is immortalized in the popular memory by his 
peculiar genius for discovering the criminals. From the grati- 
tude of the town corporations fbr whom he undertook regular 
circuits of inquisition, he earned the title of witchfinder-general. 
Under the government of Cromwell, the Independents, a less 
fanatical body than their old Presbyterian allies, being in power, 
an interval of comparative tranquillity ensued. One or two 
rational protests, too, appeared on behalf of toleration, besides 
the famous general one of Milton^a On the other baud, ortho- 
doxy was not idle. In a formidable onslaught on the modern 
Sadducees — The certainty of the world of spirits fully 
evinced by unquestionable histories of apparitions, witchcrafts, 
operations, voices, and proving the immortality of souls, the 
malice and misery of devils, and the damned, and the blessed- 
ness of the justified, written for the conviction of Sadducees 
and infidels” — an extensive system of Spiritualism was developed 
by the estimable Baxter. But a more remarkable exponent of 
Spiritualism, by the abjility and particularity of the arguments 
with which he defended it^ was the Anglican Dr. Joseph Qlanvil, 
chaplain in ordinaxy to Charles IL, and one of the first Fellows 
of the Boyal Society. He is best known to the learned world as 
the author of a philosophical treatise of great merit — the 
Scepsis Scientifica^" a review of which occupies several pages 
of Hallam^s " Introduction to the Literature of Europe.” He 
took his confident stand upon the ingenious, or at . any rate, 
incontrovertible hypothesis, which has the singukr merit of 
silencing at once and for ever a too captious criticism, that there 
might be such a thing as credulity of unbelief.” He contended 
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fhat the difficulties ordinarily objected rested chiefly on our 
ignorance of the laws ' of the spiritual world. If we grant the 
postulate of the e;icistence of good spirits, it follows by reason 
and analogy that we must also admit the existence of wicked 
spirits. By a curious perversion of the reasoning process, he 
founds an argument for an antecedent probability upon the very 
incredibility of the alleged phenomena; in fact, upon St. 
Augustin’s well-known apophthegm — Credo quia incredibile. 
Following out his premises in a perfectly logical manner, he 
maintains that — 1. Witches, upon being anointed with certain 
magic ointments, are enabled to pass up the chimney, and are 
transported into the most distant places. 2. They are changed 
into cats, hares, and various other animals. They feel in their own 
bodies the wounds inflicted on their borrowed ones. 3. By 
mumbling certain words unintelligible to us, and making strange 
gestures, they bewitch their enemies and excite tempests, and 
bring about various misfortunes, 4. The most secret parts of 
their bodies are sucked by familiar spirits. If it be asked how 
it is that the demons, always ready to injure us, have not the ^ 
power to do so before, or without, the material and mutual com- 
pact, he would reply that the laws of the other world are quite 
unknown to us, and especially we know not how far evil spirits 
may enjoy a liberty to torment our souls, and yet be limited in 
iniuring our bodies. Which,’- comments Bekker, “ I am prepared 
to grant him ; and for this reason it would have been better if he 
had preserved silence on matters of which he is ignorant. But 
why have he and the rest composed so many shiploads of volumes 
about what the devil may or may not be able to do T* 

*Glanvirs favourite method of putting his arguments throughout 
is the simple one of the peurqaoi non, which Fontenelle has 
applied in so charming a manner in another and very different 
controversy. WithHhe work of the chaplain of Charles IL it is 
worth while tp compare that of one of his successors — the Rev. 
Francis Hutghinson, the Uanoverian chaplain of George I.,' and 
to mark the altogether different tone of thought which had •come 
into existence since the Revolution in the Historical Essay 
concerning Witchcraft.” One of the most memorable cases tried 
before an English tribunal after the Restoration, on account of 

* “ Le Monde Eochantd/* i. 23. Glanvil’s ** Sadducismos TriumphatuB” (a 
victory by anticipation) was published in 1661. Without doubt he was, not 
excepting Bodin, the aolest expounder of the orthodox views. Bekker, who, 
by bis thorough acquaintance with the literature of demonology, may be trusted 
as a competent authority, admits that, for the force of his reasonings be 
knows of no writer who has succeeded better than he. ^ " J'avoue que pour 
la force dea raiaoAnements je ne oonnais aucun denvain qui ait mieux 

r4aasi que lui/' 
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the fame of the presiding judge and of the witness who w^ 
examined, is the well-known Bury St. Edmunds case, when two 
old women, after a lengthened and formal procedure, were 
eventually hanged upon the most childish evidence imaginable. 
Sir Matthew Hale, in addressing the jury, and carefully summing 
up the evidence for them, assured them that, for his part, he did 
** not in the least doubt that there are witches ; first, because 
the Scriptures aifitmed it ; secondly, because the wisdom of all 
nations, particularly *of our own,, had provided laws against 
witchcraft.’^ Sir Thomas Browne, who was called as a witness, 
gave his professional experience to the effect that “ the devil often 
acts upon human bodies by natural means, afRicting them in a 
more terrible manner through the diseases to which they are 
usually subject ; and that, in the particular case, the fits, with 
the vomitings of needles, nails, &c., which had been deposed to 
by other witnesses, might be natural, but intensified by the craft 
of the devil, co-operating with* the malice of the witchea” Ob- 
serve this new and last phase, through which men of science, 
driven by the advance of experience and reason from the old 
supernaturalism pure and simple, found themselves forced to 
view the phenomena But we will do the author of the 

Pseudodoxia Epidemica,"’ a man of nearly equal learning and 
superstitious fancy, the justice to quote his profession of faith in 
full, as he has delivered it, in the foliowing ‘terms : — 

“ For my part I have ever believed^ and do now Icnow, tlmt there are 
witches. They that doubt of them do not only deny them but spirits^ 
and are obliquely, and upon consequence, a sort not of infidels but 
atheists. Those that to confute their incredulity, desire to see appari- 
tions, shJll doubtless never behold any. The devil has made t)iem 
already in a heresy as capital as witchcraft, and to appear to them were 
but to convert them. Of all the delusions withjohich he dfoeives mor- 
tality there is not anything that puzzles me more than the legerdemain 
of changelings, I do not credit those transformations of reasonable 
creatures into beasts, or that the devil has a power to transpeciate 
a man into a horse, who tempted Christ, as a trial of his divinity, 
to convert hut stones into breads I could believe that spirits use 
mth men the act of carnality, and that in both sexes, I conceive 
that they assume, steal, or contrive a body wherein there may be 
action enough to content decrepit lust, or passion to satisfy more active 
veneries; yet in both without a possibility of generation. However, 
there is no reason to suppose everything immediately derived from 
the d^vil. I believe that all that use sorcery, incantation, and spells, 
are not witches, I conceive there is a traditional magic, not learned 
immediately from the devil, hut at second-hand from his scholars, who, 
having once the secret betrayed, are able, and do empirically practise 
without his advice / they both proceeding frem the principles of natui^e, 
where actives, aptly eoiyoined to disposed pasmves, will under any 
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master produce their effects. Thus^ 1 think, at first a great part of 
philosophy was witchcraft, which, being after derived to one another, 
proved philosophy ; and was indeed no more than the honest effects of 
nature. What invented hy us is philosophy, learned Jrdm him is magic. 
We do surely owe the discovery of many* secrets to the agency of good 
and had angels.^'^ • 

That “to appear to them were but to convert them” must 
recommend itself as a sort of argument as conclusive as it is con- 
venient. As one of the most enlightened writers of his day, Sir 
Thomas Browne may not unfairly be supposed to represent at 
their best the ideas of the medical world of that time ; but if so, 
thdy were not based upon the profoundest principles of physiologj\ 
Thirty- five years later one of his professional brethren produced 
a work which requires to be remarked as a witness of what was 
seriously entertained in the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century, and which will best be displayed by quoting the title- 
page iti eostenso.f Of the misrepresentations of the orthodox 
party, and of the perversity of their logic, Webster complains 
bitterly.^ He sets himself to refute, in particular, Bishop Hall, 
Dr. Glanvil, and the younger Casaubon. The last doctor had 
published in 1639 a voluminous book to prove the mathematician 
Dee to have been nothing better than a vulgar conjuror, which 
assertion Webster, with more warmth perhaps than the subject 
of his vindication merited, characterizes as “a horrid and 
wicked slander.” • It is incredible, he thinks, that Dr. Glanvil, 
“who pretends to such high parts, should have expressed so 
much weakness and impudence as to have charged Mr. Scot with 
the flat denial of the existence of witches.” Scot and Wierus 
do not dispute an sint, but quo modo sint ; so that the state of 
the question is not at all “ of the being of witches, or de existentid, 
but only de modo existendi'* Casaubon, it seems, had not 
taken the trouble to read the author he attacks with so much 
asperity. Treating of the question “whether fallen angels 


* Eeligio Medici,” i. 30, 31. Such are the deliberate opinions of the 
author of a work published, four years later, expressly to expose the* supersti- 
tions of the vulgar ! The " Religio” appeared in 1642, the “ Treatise on 
Vulgar Errors” in 1646. 

t ” The Displaying of Supposed Witchcraft, wherein is adirmed that there 
are many sorts of Deceivers, and Impostors, and Divers Persons under a 
passive Delusion of Melancholy and Eancy. But that there is a Corporeal 
League made betwixt the Devil* and the Witch, or that he sucks on tiie 
Witch's Body, has Carnal Copulation, or that Witches are turned into Cats, 
Dogs, raise Tempests or the like, is utterly Denied and Disproved. Wherein 
also is handled tue Existence of Angels and Spirits, the Truth of Apparitions, 
the Nature of Astral and Sidereal Spints, the force of Charms and Philtr^, 
with other Abstruse Matter. By John Webster, Practitioner iu Pliysic. 
London. 1677.” 
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be corporeal or incorporeal, and of their assuming bodies,” 
Webster is "not insensible to the great censure he may incur 
for entering upon such a ticklish and nice point ; . • . . especially 
being but an obscure person, and not heightened with those lofty 
titles that usually elevate r5en"s fame, more by thbse attributes 
{han by the weight or strength of their arguments." Amongst 
other labours he endeavours, with much earnestness, to de- 
monstrate that the devils did not actually enter into the swine. 
He is prepared to acknowledge " an internal, mental, and spiritual 
league betwixt the devil and all wicked persons." But he insists 
upon being informed who and where are those credible witnesses 
spoken of ; for the things that cannot he proved by sufficient 
witnesses are never to be believed. Yet Webster, like most of his 
educated contemporaries, who, while discrediting one kind of the 
miraculous, were unable to abandon the preternatural and 
wonderful altogether, believed in the existencp of monstrous 
animal forms, such as mermaids ; and he has given a collection of 
instances in which mermaids have been caught and domesticated. 

From about this time the legal prosecutions sensibly diminished 
in frequency, tind were in fact almost altogether abandoned, 
owing to causes now beyond the reach of individual governments 
and magistrates — ^increasing material national prosperity, com- 
parative political freedom, and the resulting tone of rationalism 
beginning to make itself felt in some sort From the era of the 
Bevolution of 1688 a marked change was apparent in the general 
tone of thought and feeling in this country. Through the 
causes just mentioned it had been silently and gradually operating 
during the past hundred years. The principles of civil and 
religious freedom, with some illogical exceptions however, 
established by the Revolution, gave, a sudden and permanent 
impetus to the slow movement Science advanced propor- 
tionally ; but scientific discoveries were the effect rather 
than the cause of the progress of reason ; or rather, in fact, they 
acted reciprocally one upon the other. Active religious prose^ 
cutions by governments were becoming anachronisma With the 
rest diabolism, as an actively religious creed, was destroyed in 
this country. Legally, as far as the popular mind wa.s concerned, 
it was far from being so. It would have been little short of 
miraculous for the ignorant masses to have shaken off prejudices 
only just losing their hold upon the wisest of the learned world' 
They exhibited proof enough of their unwillingness to allow it to 
be supposed that the devil’s regime was to be henceforward 
merely titular. Besides, did not the Witch Act remain, a dead 
letter indeed, but still on the rolls of Parliament ? As for the 
crowd of the so-called educated world, as it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that certain ecclesiastical dogmas, which have 
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been constantly assailed by the Rationalists of the present age, 
are no longer held by the middle classes, so it would be equally 
erroneous to infer the old witch-creed to have been easily sur- 
rendered even by the better-educated laity of that age. In the 
last moments of the legal crime America became the unexpected 
scene of the last general persecution ; and the colonists of New 
England have the merit of being amongst the last to vindicate 
the ancient orthodoxy. A full account of this curious access uf 
mingled credulity and fanaticism (fanaticism, for its origin seems 
traceable to the oppression of the Anabaptist and Quaker sects 
by their more influential rivals — themselves exiles from ecclesi- 
astical despotism) has been left for our instruction by a leading 
actor in the proceedings. Worldly people, protests the Fellow 
of Harvard, may disbelieve these things ; but when hundreds of 
the most solemn people, in a country where they have as much 
mother wit certainly as the rest of the world, know them to bo 
true, nothing but the forward spirit of Sadduceeism can question 
them. Ill Sweden too, a violent, if brief, outbreak occurred, 
which our limits forbid us to touch upon. Both these scenes 
occurred in localities and under circumstances that may in some 
ineavsuro serve to explain them. A more remarkable phenomenon 
is that of a furious war of words, which aronse in a part of 
Europe least likely, antecedently, to be affected by fanaticism. 
Mr. Lecky has observed that the books in defence of the belief 
show more learning, dialectic skill, and general ability, than the 
books against it. We must make one exception, at least, to this 
assertion. Balthasar Bekker, whom we have previously had 
occasion to quote, for both learning and acuteness of reasoning 
may be placed on a level with either Bodin or Glanvil, while iu 
completeness of treatment and variety of illustration he must be 
put far above all the controversialists of either party. He has 
not as yet received the attention he deserves ; and, considering 
the prominent part he took in the controversy, the little 
attention hitherto vouchsafed to him is, we think, not a little 
surprising. Bekker published his “De Betover WereUr* in 
Hutch, afterwards superintending its translation into French at 
Amsterdam.^ 

Though the monstrous dogma against which he contended 
was near its fall, from bis tone throughout and evident anxiety 
to take refuge in the Sacred Scriptures, it is very plain that the 

* Under the Jitlo of “Le Monde Encljant6: ou Exaineu des Comnuuis 
Sentuiients touclmnt les Espriis, leur Nature, leur Pouvoir, leur Aduiinistra- 
tion, et Icurs Oftcrations ; et touchaiit les Eifets que Ics Hoiiiiues sontcapables 
de produire par leur Couiinuiiicatiun et leur Vtrtu. JDivise cu quatre 
Parties. Par Bultimsar Bekker, l)oeleur eu Thcoli*^io ^et Pasteur a Ain- 
sterdaiu. Traduit du HolJamlois. A Ainsteidaiu ; IGCl.** 

[Vol XCV. No. CLXX]^ Vil.]— New Sbeies, Vol. XXXIX. No. L D 
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large majority of the worhl, and in fact all but a few independent 
thinkers, still clung fondly to the faith as it was once delivered — 
the more fanatically, it is probable, that it was sensibly losing 
ground. Bekkcr held a professorship in Amsterdcam as doctor 
in theology ; and the origin of his first doubts, as well as the per- 
secution to which he was in consequence subjected, suggest a 
curious parallelism with a notorious theological controversy of 
another kind, that has been lately raging. 

“ The common opinions held about the devil, his power, and modes 
of operation, and the alleged commerce with him, I began,'’ he tells 
us, “ to suspect by degrees, b}' the assistance of the natural light I 
have in common with other men. After the most anxious ami serious 
deliberation, I began to feel doubts whether J ought to sn[»port it any 
longer, or to abandon it altogether ; not only in regard to abstract 
truth, but also to piety, wliich it seemed to me to stifle. My con- 
scieuce felt intolerably ojipressed, for I was obliged to reply to those 
who questioned me, and to study my bearing in respect ol' tlie dis- 
position in which 1 knew the people to bo. My pain increased from 
day to day from the necessity of .speaking and behaving like the rest 
of the world, or of finding myself in direct opposition to the public, 
which is not agreeable to my natural temper, inclined, as it is. to com- 
plaisance and to bo in harmony with every one as far as possible.” 

The “ De lietover Wereld'* appeared in four sneocssive parts ; 
each new part of the work encountering a louder outcry than its 
predecessor. With an affecting singleness of pur[)ose is apparent 
a perfect mastery of his subject. No writer before bini bad so 
exhausted it in a comparison of biblical, pagan, Jewish, Moham- 
medan, barbarous, and Christian beliefs. An extraordinary 
amount of original research is brought to boar upon their history ; 
and he takes great pains in comparing the meanings and changes 
of terms employed in the dictionary of demonology. Incit ed, he 
might be thought obnoxious to Mosheiin's disingenuous cliarge 
of prolixity and repetition, but for the very apparent extreme 
anxiety to forestall all possible and impossible objections, which 
he well knew would be eagerly sought for by his expectant 
enemies. 

Beginning from the Hellenes and Italians, and descending to 
the barbarous peoples all over the globe, tlie first part takes 
a comprehensive view of demonology in antiquity. Next he 
reviews the faith of the Jews and Mohammedans (the latter of 
whom he deems nearer to Christianity, inasmuch as they recog- 
nise its Founder as a great and true propliet, while the Jews 
regard him as an impostor), who have a position midway between 
the Christians amd pagans ; lastly, that of Christendom, primi- 
tive, Catholic, and Protestant. The dogmas of the Fathers are 
traced from the contemporaries of the Apostles to the last of 
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those who claim the submission of both the great sects of the 
Cliristian Cliurch ; with a review of the laws and canons of the 
Empire. Next, the particular articles of the Protestant churches, 
with passing critiques on Daneau, James, Glanvil, Voet, &c. 
Definitions of the meanings of Spirit and Matter occupy the 
commencement of the second part. As a cardinal error his 
enemies alleged against him his leading principle, that one spirit 
can act neither upon another spirit nor upon matter ; a compre- 
hensive formula he is desirous to disclaim. One party imputed 
his errors to the Cartesian philosophy; while the Cartesians 
themselves declared that they were owing to his not under- 
standing Descartes. Of one thing he feels confident — that the 
term “ wicked spirits ' is safely and best applicable to substantial 
human beings. The most diflScult and dangerous part of his 
task are undoubtedly the numerous biblical passages. Professing 
to accept their divine authority, he applies the rationalist method 
so far as he consistently could with that postulate ; and explains 
away their apparent sanctions in a style that might possibly have 
excited a ferment in our times. In dealing with the Old 
Testament he is more successful than with the Now; since the 
former, whatever might be the nature of the practices so often 
denounced, never contemplated the later systematized demonology 
which evidently finds place in the latter. The anticipation of the 
modern theory that the “possessed of the devil’* were naturally 
diseased piTsons could be admitted only on a radical principle 
which should altogether eliminate the niiraculuus ; a position 
which liekker was far from being prepared to take up. The 
third part discusses the question of the possibility of liurnan 
compacts with the devil, and the several arts of magic and witch- 
craft as expounded by the doctors. He is at particular pains to 
refute the dogmas of one of the great authorities of his own 
communion, Voet, who played a leading part in the grand 
national Synod of Dordrecht, which laid down the formularies 
and confessions of the Dutch church ; and may, with some 
justice, claim to have demolished him with the rest of tlie tribe. 
As to James and bis bishops, Voet had loudly applauded the 
burning of Scot’s “Discovery;” while Bekker thinks that the 
divines, not to be accused of reniissness of duty, liked better to 
burn the offensive volume than to be under the necessity of 
answering it. 

The last part of the “ World Bewitched ” is devoted to a review 
of the persecutions and of the principal historical trials. It is 
the most complete compendium of the judicial history of de- 
monology perhaps ever published. If the first volume met with 
rancorous opposition, the succeeding one, in which he argued 
against the conventional interpretations of the Sacred Scriptuies, 
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called forth a downright torrent of abuse, and of active as well 
as verbal persecution. And this is perhaps the most instructive 
part of the history. What he chiefly complains of is the con- 
demnation of hi3 book without a fair, or without any sort of 
examination of its contents. Bekker had not sufficiently calcu- 
lated on the fanaticism and intereKsts of the clergy in particular, 
and the inveterate prejudices of the laity in general. 

“In this town of Amsterdam, so full of every class of persons, I 
could not have believed,” he says, “ that my work would be denounced 
universally without being first looked at, and that by those who know 
me so well. They have spread mischievous reports of me and of my 
book before having read it, and, without in the least proving their 
charges, prejudice the public, who shrink from oven handling it. One 
ought not to be astonislied ; but they have agreed to openly preach 
from the pulpit that 1 liavc taught that there is neither devil nor 

lielJ Can o.*ie be surprised,” he naively complains, “ when such 

language is ust d, if most people declare th(?y will never read a line of 
so wicked a production, and many that it is not lawful for a Christian 
to have it even in his possession ? My cause, too, has been prejudged 
and my book been coudcinned, not by the ecclesiastical only, but also by 
the civic magistracy. As to the former, wliether 1 may have been 
justly condemned or no (and they have tried the cause iii more tlian 
QUO Synod, both within and wdlliout the province of Holland), it is 
certain that before sentence was passed 1 have never been permitted 
to justify myself, nor warned that such judgment would be pronounced. 
All that has been done has been without my knowledge and in my 
absence. And with what precipitation they have acted is obvious from 
the bitter feeling and utterances of private individuals they have pro- 
voked. Among these there are some who, though tliey have their 
hands full of other important business, within a day or two's time of 
its publication have the confidence to assert there is not a word of 
truth in the entire volume ; or who, after running over, without reading 
it, say they could easily answer such puerile objections on the spot. 
Others declaim against it us contrary to those formularies which I 
signed conjointly with the rest of the clergy. There have been others 
who have used every elfort in private to induce me to suppress my 
])ublieation, either in whole or in part ; but the reader may be assured 
1 shall do neither the one nor the other. At the same time 1 arn ex- 
tremely concerned to find persons of repute for sagacity and probity 
abusing my writings in a marked manner.” 

Another method of assailing a troublesome enemy, others 
failing, was liuding “ fault with my style as at once dull and 
sarcastic ; dull, because I endeavour to speak clearly ; sarcastic, 
because I do not render enough honour to the devil, or be- 
cause, by a serious raillery, as was used once on a time by F]lijah 
to the priests of Baal, I reprehend the universal superstition.*' 
Bekker had need of all bis confidence in the iightcousne.ss of 
bis cause. In publishing the successive portions' of his work be 
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is compelled to make a set apology to those who had ventured 
to read hLs first essay for delays arising not only from obstacles 
in the shape of synods and suspensions, but from the constant 
occupation of warding off anonymous assaults. The amount of 
literary work he got through of this ephemeral sort must have 
been something considerable. Besides the difficulty of finding 
a publisher, the very elements seemed against him ; and we are 
concerned to hear of ice and inclement weather cutting off all 
communication between Friesland and Amsterdam, whore his 
original edition was publishing, at times when he was most 
anxious to receive his proofs. At last the thunderbolt fell. The 
Synod which was then sitting at Edam, thought fit to summon 
the heretic and threaten him with the terrors of synodical 
judgment, and, in fine, after the milder purgatory of suspension, 
by a judicial sentence of the Consistory he was deprived of 
all his public offices and prohibited from all use of the pulpits. 
Fortunate for him was it that the odium iheologicum could 
then extend no furthen In his voluntary exile in Friesland, 
to avoid the fury of the storm in the capital, such was the ex- 
citement produced by the fierce tone of the consistorial circular 
lettei-s, “ which they call gravamina,” that he was obliged very 
soon to quit that asylum. Excepting a temperate letter ad- 
dressed to one Van Ilooght, for thirteen months he had kept 
silence in face of the calumnies which blackened him, as he 
tells us, far and near^ in pulpit no less than in pamphlet warfare. 
His modesty or discretion availed nothing ; and Bekker’s first 
reply, instead of disarming, served only to embitter his enemies. 
Forced to abandon his reserve he now plunged into a regular 
controversy, from which it may be believed that the publishers 
were, as usual, the chief gainers ; and the war of words grew 
fiercer and fiercer. The minute scrutiny to which the unfor- 
tunate minister's opinions were submitted would not have shamed 
a Catholic inquisition. 

While looking with some liope to the future, Bekker natu- 
rally viewed the result of the controversy in his own time with 
much despondency. Not even the savans were found to enlist 
on the side of truth and reason. On the contrary, we are assured 
they were generally more obstinately imbued with prejudice 
than the ignorant masses. As for the latter, according to Bek- 
ker’s experience, they (and we may perhaps, without much in- 
justice, add the world in general) like to be able to feel their 
misdeeds attributable to a power beyond their force of resis- 
tance. The Lutheran Mosheim, usually somewhat more candid, 
attempts to throw discredit on the labours of the Calvinist minis- 
ters ; and he disingenuously styles them “ a copious and prolix 
work, in which he perverts and explains away, with no little 
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ingenuity indeed but with no less audacity, whatever the sacred 
volume relates of persons possessed of evil spirits and of the 
power of demons.” He consoles himself however, with the 
reflection that a multitude of the Lutheran clergy, had hastened 
with alacrity to the rescue. For our own part, we are apt to 
hold that the author of “The World Bewitched” has deserved 
considerably more from the profane public than the great body 
of his theological brethren. But a very few years before, the 
amiable and excellent Fonteiielle had brought upon himself 
little short of the amount of furore which was aroused in 
Holland from the Protestants as well as Catholics of both 
France and this country, and for much the same species of 
heterodoxy — viz., for attempting to make it appear that the old 
Hellenic oracles drew their inspiration from earthly rather than 
from infernal sources. Thomasius, a professor in one of the 
universities of Germany in the early part of the next century, 
devoted a great part of his life, with not altogether unvary- 
ing success, to the same benevolent but not very grateful occu 
pation. To those who admire “ the wisdom of our ancestors” 
it will be instructive to know that witches were burned or 
hanged up to near the era of the great Revolution of *89. In 
the year 1749 Maria Renata, a r&ligleuM in the convent of 
Untcrzell, in the neiglibourhood of the ever-meraorable Wuiz- 
burg, was condemned by the spiritual and executed by the 
civil authorities. In an address delivered to a numerous 
assembly at the burning, the preacher earnestly insisted upon 
the divine sanction once again, “ Thou shalt not siilihr a witch 
to live,” — the appropriate text selected for the occasion ; which, 
far from being abolished, was, he was pcjrsuadod, made more im- 
perative by the Christian Church. The last victim judicially 
done to death in these islands was burned in 1722. The last in 
Kurope in 1782, in Switzerland. In Spain one had been burned 
the previous year. The last statute repealed, we believe, was 
the English law in Ireland. Of popular executions or outrages 
the public journals of the last hundred years or so may furnish 
a respectable number. To the best of our knowledge, the last 
notable case in this country occurred in 1863, in the county of 
Essex, when, we were told by The Times^ that “ nearly all the 
sixty or seventy persons concerned in the outrage, which resulted 
in the death of the suspected, were of the small tradesman class ; 
upd none of the agricultural labourers were mixed up in the 
aflair. The whole disgraceful transaction arose out of a deep 
belief in witchcraft, which possesses to a lamentable extent the 
tradespeople and lower orders of the district.”* 


Tke Times^ September, 18G3. 
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We have neither the space, nor is it necessary, to refer to other 
individual cases chronicled from time to time in corner paragraphs 
of the daily press. We will only observe, for the benefit of those 
whose reverence for antiquity, for the “ Quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod omnibus,” may haply inspire with any sort of lingering 
respect for the old spiritualistic creed, that they might find sup« 
port in some eminent names of comparatively recent times ; 
amongst others, of Addison and Blackstone. Addison’s words are 
so remarkable au<i emphatic that they are worth quoting. He 
is vanquished, it will be seen, by the old phantom, authority ; — 

“ When 1 hear,” he professes, “ the relations that are made from 
all parts of the world ; not only from Norway and Lapland, the East 
and West Indies, but from every particular nation in Europe, I cannot 
forbear thinking there is such an intercourse and commerce with evil 
spirits as that which we express by the name of witchcraft. To speak 
my thoughts freely, I believe in general there is and has been such a 
thing as witchcraft ; but at the same time can give no credit to any 
particular modern instance of it.” — Spectator^ 117. 

His sentiments upon the ghost-creed may be equally available. 
He considers 

“A person who is terrified by ghosts and spectres much more 
reasonable than one who, contrary to the reports of all historians, sacred 
and profane, ancient and modern, and to the traditions of all nations, 
thinks the appearance of spirits fabulous and groundless. Could not 
I give myself up to the general testimony of mankind,” he declares, 

1 should to the relations of particular persons who are now living, 
and whom 1 cannot distrust in other matters of fact.” 

This, it will be observed, is exactly the way in which the old 
creed was built up ; and the same style of argument as that of the 
old defenders of it. Blackstone adopts the same tone, sheltering 
himself behind the authority of Addison’s name ; and French 
and English lawyers of the present age,” says Gibbon, “allow the 
theory^ but deny the practice of witchcraft” Addison’s intellect, 
ingenious and refined, was not inclined, it need hardly be re- 
marked, to any very strict or profound ratiocination. 

As a matter of course, religious leaders would pronounce their 
profession of faith in still more definite terms. “ The sceptics 
well know,^’ wrote John Wesley, whether Christians know it or 
not, that the giving up witchcraft is in effect giving up the Bible. 
.... But I cannot give up to all the deists in Great Britain the 
existence of witchcraft, until I give up the credit of all history — 
sacred and profane.” It would be interesting to know whether, 
and how far, bis numerous disciples re-echo this earnest convic- 
tion of their estimable founder. As to the Anglican establish- 
ment, their faith, since the close of the seventeenth century, had 
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been, for whatever reason, much colder, or at least more prudently 
reticent upon the dogma. Other more vital and important 
dogmas have been attacked which have required all their re- 
sources.* 

We shall have brought to the notice of our readers the de- 
velopment and literature of diabolism to no purpose if we have 
failed to make the following conclusions inevitable: — 1. That 
the entire fabric of the creed, from its principles to its most 
developed form, has been built up from the slenderest elements 
of myth, dependent on the ignorance of causes in the primitive 
ages ; that the whole imposing mass of the so-called evidence of 
supernaturalism is resolvable into the effects of ignorance, imagi- 
nation, imposture, disease, fanaticism, and the rest of the cata- 
logue of human vice and weakness ; that the only element of 
reality to be extracted from the overlying fearful mass of cruelty 
and folly is the certainty of actual crimes committed and con- 
cealed in the disguise of the prevailing general superstition. The 
whole fell crumbling down so soon as a spirit of rational criticism 
and the advance of positive science had cleared away the mists 


* Our attention, however, has been recently called to one of the latest 
authoritative exponents of the newest phase of Anglican belief, which may 
seem to necessitate a qualification, in some degree, of our expression — prudent 
reticence. In the ** Dictionary of the Bible, and in the theological manuals 
compiled from that highly authoritative work, which have doubtless superseded 
the more old-fashioned text-books of tbe same class in the principal schools of 
the country, the actual reality of diabolical possession has been reasserted in 
the strongest and most unequivocal language. *'Oue thing is quite clear" ()kc 
quote “The Student's Scripture History"), “that its reality cannot be denied 
or explained away without impugning the whole truth of the Gospels. For 
they most clearly assume tiie personal presence of evil spirits in the possessed 

man, overpowering bis will and governing his actions do not 

affect to explain the state itself ; nor need sceptical philosophers complain of 
this till they have explained mental dcratigerneni. The limits and mutual 
reactions of spiritual, mental, and corporeal faculties in man have, as jet, 
baffled all the researches of science. It is enough that we can see in this 
condition a consequence of the doctrine of a usurped kingdom of evil in tlie 
world, under a personal head, with many followers and ministers, who exercise 
power over fallen man." — Student* s New Testament History ^ iip. 199, 200. 
Edition 1866. 

Keligioos bodies, quite as much as nations and individuals, are strangely 
blind to their own demerits, while they can always readily point out the errors 
and absurdities of others. Protestants have been always eager to hold up to 
reprobation the **non possumus” of the Church of St. Peter; but has not the 
Anglican Establishment, a “non possumus” of its own, as glaringly 
absurd as that of the CathoTic Pontiff P For what else is the fierce opposition 
to ail change in the formularies and stereotyped liturgical forms, so acceptable 
to Pharisaic respectability, and so meaningless and unedifying for the thoughtfol 
few no less than for the thoughtless masses, but an obstinate *' non possumus” 
of the worst kind, which would prefer to see everything go to wrack and ruin 
rather than diverge in the least from the ancient paths r 
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of inveterate prejudice and tradition. 2. That no amount of 
testimony, whatever the number, repute, and unanimity of the 
witnesses, can weigh against the plain evidence of experience and 
reason, and the well-ascertained order of Nature. 3. That 
Spiritualism, a belief in the actual operation of causes beyond 
and in contradiction to those which are recognised in the ordi- 
nary course of Nature, however pleasing in fiction, contains the 
seeds of what under favouring conditions may grow into an in- 
calculable mischief ; and that the sooner it is entirely abandoned 
to poets and romancists the better for the progress of true know- 
ledge, and, what is still more wanting, the advance of the prac- 
tice of justice and true morality. There is a pseudo-liberalism 
which, in the interests of “ expediency,” seeks to compromise 
between truth and elror. This, as it seems to us, is for the pre- 
sent time a more dangerous, because more plausible eidolon 
than even pure and simple orthodoxy. Besides abstract conside- 
rations of the sacred unity of truth (a name so often taken in 
vain), one very positive and practical evil results from these con- 
stant disingenuous attempts at an impossible reconciliation. The 
attention everlastingly engaged in the unrealities of theological 
controversy becomes fatally indifferent to the iniquities of the 
political and social order of things ; and the inferior merits of 
judgment and mercy, which may be equally practised by Jew, 
Turk, infidel, and heretic, are apt to assume a very secondary 
position. It is the ancient antagonism between faith and 
works. 




Art. II. — Frofrssob Grote and the Utilitarian 
Philosopht. 

An Examination of the Utilitarian PhUoeophy. By the late 
John Grote, B.D., &a London. Bell and Daldy : 1870. 

1 '^HE fact that the ethical questions which roused all the dia- 
lectic powers of the Socratio men are even now in slightly 
varied form receiving the eager attention of novel problems, will 
be regarded as a matter for congratulation or not, acco^mg to 
the bent of the observer’s mind. Whilst the lover of philosophic 
gymnastic will rejoice in the wide dialectic field still open, the 
more practical philanthropist will regret that at this late period 
of the world’s need thinkers have not agreed on the final ends 
of human effort To both of these classes, however, any new 
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phase of ethical controversy must be a subject of interest, and 
as such, in certain res[)ects, we may view the work of the late 
Professor John Grote, on the Utilitarian Philosophy, 

Of Mr. Grote’s general style of philosophizing there is but 
little space to speak hero. Though careful to say that he 
writes from an independent point of view, as the disciple of no 
school,* his mode of speculating bears strong resemblances 
to that of the Intuitive Moralists. Throughout we see traces of 
the sway of certain emotional ideas, and of an impatience at the 
application of scientific analysis to our moral sentiments and 
beliefs. With this Platonic reverence for complex and abstract 
ideas there is combined much clear-sightedness as to the real 
problems of Ethics and their bearings on our individual and social 
life. 

To turn now to our author’s views on the Utilitarian Philo- 
sophy, it may be said that their novelty and peculiar interest 
depend on their being almost exclusively directed to the latest 
version of this doctrine, as given by Mr. J. S. Mill. Deeply im- 
pressed with this writer’s ethical work, he has been led to inquire 
whether such ideas and sentiments as are there expressed are the 
proper outcome of Utilitarianism as defined by his predecessors ; 
and the great aim of the work now before us is to sliow that 
they are not, but that Mr. Mill, whilst believing himself to be a 
Utilitarian, is too good for his creed, and unconsciously argues 
against the school he seeks to support. These remarks will show 
how Mr. Grote^s position differs from that of other recent oppo- 
nents of Utilitarianism — 0.(7., Mr. Lecky. 

Mr. Lecky took up the Utilitarian formula in all its varieties, 
and sought to show that its legitimate deductions must lead to 
immorality ; that the great duties of veracity, chastity, &c., could 
never be based on their utility or effects in promoting happiness. 
Mr. Grote, on the other hand, makes scarcely one attempt to 
prove a grave discrepancy between the Utilitarian’s standard and 
acknowledged obligations : he .seems to concede not only that 
happiness is the necessary result of all right and virtuous action, 
but that in the abstract it is the only proper end ; goodness and 
justice, though stated to be independent of happiness, being 
nevertheless wholly employed about its production.t Mr. Grote 
does not, in brief, face the main issue, as Mr. Lecky does, by an 
appeal to the practical deductions flowing from the formula ; he 
rather aims at showing the vagueness and consequent inadequacy 
of that formula, and the errors of its supporters in regarding its 


* Grote’s ••Examination,” p. 9. 

f See Appendix to obap. iv.« ••The XJtilitarianihm whioh is common to 
all Moral Philosophy.” Compare chap. v. p. 85, &c. 
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discussion as the whole of Moral Philosophy. His general thesis 
is this : the Utilitarian Philosophy, qud a philosophy, owes its 
success to the recognition and incorporation of other elements 
than those which its formal statement includes. 

It will be impossible, of course, to notice in a short paper all 
the points discussed by Professor Grote in a work of more than 
3o0 pages. Those will be selected here which affect the main 
foundations of the Utilitarian structure. 

Mr. Grote first of all addresses himself to the meaning of the 
Utilitarian formula, as professed by Mr. Mill, that happiness is the 
sole test of rightness, or that actions are right only so far as they 
promote happiness. The first thing to mark here, he thinks, is 
the vagueness of the teim happiness, which is variously ctmceived 
by different people, is not always the same to the same indivi- 
dual, and is desirable or not according to its nature. Mr. Grote 
is thus led to criticise Mr. Mill's statement that, even on the 
UtiJitwrian theory, pleasures may differ from one another, not 
only in quantity but also in quality, so that a given amount of 
intellectual pleasure may be preferable to an equal amount of 
animal pleasure, preferability being determined by the general 
voice of those having experience of both qualities. A whole 
chapter is taken up with this subject, and many good remarks 
are made on Mr. Mills exceptional translation of the Utilitarian 
formula ; as when, for example, the writer shows how contrary 
the recognition of qualitative differences must be to the scientific 
measuring method of lientham. On this whole head it may be ob- 
served that Mr. Mill does not postulate such unanalysable differences 
of quality as being necessary to the justification of the standard of 
utility ; but that, on the contrary, he shows how differences of high 
and low amongst our jjleasurcs would be amply accounted for by a 
regard to their effects on the interests of others. No doubt the 
terms high and low do connote not only an aesthetic but also a faint 
moral aspect of our pleasures ; the former being such as are fitted 
to be objects of a general pleasurable contemplation by others, 
and coming moreover to have a slightly laudable character from 
their indirect bearings on others’ welfare. Even if these and 
other like considerations'*^ do not account for the whole of the 
differences, it must be remembered that pleasures, being, not so 
niuch distinct isolated states of consciousness as accompaniments 
of other states, sensations, actions, &c., are by most minds so im- 

* The icstlietic aspect of a pleasure entitling it to the epitliets lofty, pure, 
&c., depends largely on its being one in which others are able to participate 
in the actual, and not one of the monopolising class. Other elements of su* 
periority arc rich variety of activities; persistence in idea and consequent 
extension in memory and imagination; titness to be sympathized in; cou* 
Slant liability to recur (marking oil; emotional Iroiii sensual pleasures), &c. 
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perfectly separable in thought from these states as always to 
retain by invincible association some of their peculiar marks. 
Hence it is that we all find it difficult to compare for purposes of 
measurement approximately equal amounts of pleasure of dif- 
ferent varieties, though the difficulty disappears in proportion as 
the amounts become widely unequal. To declare any difference 
in the quality of two pleasures to bo unrcsolvable into a diiferenco 
of quantity must therefore be premature, until it is shown that 
the apparent difference in quality is not due to the difference of 
the accompanying mental states. 

At the same time it must be added that the superiority of 
one pleasure over another in quality, though not recognised by 
most Utilitarians, has nothing in it necessarily contradicting the 
Utilitarian formula. Even when it was recognised, pleasure 
might still be made the whole end of action by distinctly stating 
that this pleasure is to be estimated in its twofold dimensions — 
quantity and quality. And Mr. Grote fails to show Mr. Mill's 
inconsistency with any Utilitarianism but that arbitrarily fixed 
by individual writers, as Bentham. 

We come now to a point closely related to that of the quality of 
pleasure — how far pleasures and pains admit of such comparison 
and measurement as the Utilitarian formula supposes. Mr. 
Grote says,* that pleasures cannot be compared for scientific 
purposes, but depend on the individual mind : they vary from 
individual to individual,, and are not always the same to the 
same individual. In view of these facts, he thinks the rough 
aggregate testimony of men is of but secondary value.t There 
is much r(3al force in these remarks, as directed to any hasty 
attempt to systematize pleasures and pains. Even the attempts 
of such a scientific genius as Bentham’s are felt to be scarcely 
equal to the task. A more profound study of the human mind, 
in all its varied activities, and of the relation of these to external 
conditions, is a necessary preliminary to any final classification 
of pleasures, or modes of enjoyment. But though the work is a 
delicate one, no one doubts its possibility even now in its prin- 
cipal features. The principle of relativity as applied to enjoy- 
ment, or the need of variety among pleasurable states, the 
known effects of action in modifying our passive sensibilities, the 
supreme value of an intellectual and volitional training adapted 
to the requirements and risks of adult life — these, among other 
considerations, serve to determine very much at the outset the 
direction any ideal scheme of human happiness must take.:|: 

* Page 53. t ^4 ei seq. 

% Professor Baiii has made admirable use of these comprehensive principles 
in discussing the conditions of Happiness. See his ** Compendium of Meutal 
and Moral &ieuce,’* Appendix, Happiuess.’* 
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And further, even if the exact classification of many varieties of 
pleasure and their immediate causes be impossible through our 
inability to eliminate in our observations the elements of indi- 
vidual temperament and passing mood, this does not affect the 
value of the Utilitarian formula as the final law of our actions. 
For it is acknowledged that there are certain universal conditions 
of happiness — true for all men and under all circumstances, and 
many of the most important of these reside in the dispositions 
and conduct of our fellow-creatures; consequently, a large 
number of rules founded on the most essential and invariable 
requisites of general happiness are constructible ; and a moral 
system based on the happiness principle, if not complete, yet in- 
cluding all that is most valuable and imperative, is thus shown 
to be possible. 

The next question connected with the meaning of the Utili- 
tarian formula which Mr. Grote discusses, relates to the extent of 
the happiness signified, the question whose happiness is to he 
considered in determining the worth of an action. Mr. Mill is 
accused of departing from the doctrine of his Utilitarian ancestors 
in introducing the idea of the universal happiness as the end of 
action, instead of the individual alone. He says — ‘‘ The idea of 
couduciven(?S8 to good or happiness (i.e. the general), giving to 
actionsacharacter of what wo may call rightness .... is some- 
thing entirely alien from and above both Epicureanism and 
much of the old Utilitarianism.’"* It seems to us that in these 
strictures on Mr. Mill's ethical heterodoxy our author does not 
uniformly keep in view the radical distinction between the ques- 
tion of the ultimate standard of virtue and that of the nature 
and origin of virtuous feeling. So far as they are directed against 
Mr. Mill’s views of the former, they strike us as singularly inap- 
propriate. Unfortunately, Mr. Grote is only following too many 
bad precedents in regarding the Utilitarian and the Selfish sys- 
tems of morality as identical.t No student of Ethics need be 
told that the modern Happiness Morality is not the same thing 
as ancient Epicureanism. All that they have in common is the 
resting of duty and virtue on the production of pleasure. But 
whilst Epicurus recognised the individual’s happiness alone as 
his supreme rule of conduct, and based even justice on the value 
of its direct bearings on his private welfare. Utilitarians, properly 
so called, have always insisted that reference to the iudividuars 
isolated interests cannot be a criterion of right, but that the 
happiness of all must determine the rule of life of each. 


* Page 76, cf. p. 85 seq. 

•f Mr. Lecky, in the work already named, labours hard to^ show that all 
sy&lems of uliliiy are in the l^t anubai* ouiy vaiiencs of ihe SeltUu Eihics. 
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But in justice to our author it must be said that, though he is 
often apparently attacking Mr. Mill’s version of the standard as 
non-utilitarian in character, he probably means to attack his 
account of the sentiments entering into the love and pursuit of 
virtue. And herein no doubt Mr. Mill does part company 
with writers like Bentham, who seem to ignore the existence of 
purely disinterested impulses, and to regard the benevolent feel- 
ings as in no wise different from other cases of pleasure and 
pain. Those writers, whilst they admit that the universal good 
— the interests of collective society — must be considered in detcjr- 
mining the rightno.ss or wrongness of an act, that exclusive refe- 
rence to the individuars greatest happine.ss (such as the advocates 
of the Selfish system maintain) is not a safe criterion, nevertheless 
think that through the action of .society in instituting a system 
of legal and moral enactments, backed by appropriate punish- 
ments and rewards, and supplemented by the machinery of edu- 
cation, private admonition.^, &c., men are led to pursue duty, 
and even virtue, by the ordinary action of ploasure.s and pains, 
without the need of the co-operation of any self-sacrificing im- 
pulses. Mr. Mill, on the contrary, holds, that for a perfect com- 
pliance with the requirements of morality, disinterested feelings 
are needed.* Yet even in this he i.s no innovator; for no less 
undoubted a Utilitarian than David Hume insi.sted, with equal 
earnestness, on the existence of certain public afiections, which 
prompt us to seek the good of socu^ty for its own sake, without 
any reference to personal advantage. The real nature of the 
sentiments presuppo.sed by the Utilitarian morality will be spoken 
of more fully hereafter. 

The ne.xt point, touching the meaning of the Utilitarian 
formula discussed by Mr. Grote, is its relation to special moral 
rules and duties. 

Mr. Grote, like most other opponents to the Utilitarian Ethics, 
fails to see how the Happiness Principle admits of a code of 
duties specially related to certain individuals and classes. In 
liis chapter upon the “Distribution of Happiness,” he represents 
Utilitarianism as supplying no criterion forjudging between the 
claims of the individuaKs own happiness and that of anotlier, 
and between those of the interests of this man anrl that man 
amongst the many related to him. He say8,t ‘‘ I do not see 
why a person should not be acting on tliis principle who acted 


* The question whether these di.sintcrestcd sentiments are ultimate facts of 
our constitution, or merely a product of association (as Mr. Mill seems to 
think), is irrelevant here — the point being the existence and strength of pure 
disinterestedness. 

f Page 88, 
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entirely for his own liappiness, with the bond fide idea that he 
could do more for his own happiness than for that of others/* 
And Mr. Mill’s doctrine of Sympathy he holds to be directly 
opposed to the Utilitarian doctrine:* — “that the object for 
our desire and action for happiness should be the whole 
creation divided into so many units, one of which is our- 
selves, and each of which is to be looked on by us as of equal 
importance.” 

This is nothing but the common error that Utilitarianism is 
the requiring everybody to mete out in all his actions equal 
amounts of happiness to everybody, himself to count exactly like 
anybody else. Mr. Grote repeats this mis-statement in his re- 
marks on the adjustment between self-regard and regard for 
others, when he says that Mr. Mill’s Ethics, in equalizing our own 
and others’ interests, overlooks the natural basis in favour of self- 
regard, and sacrifices individual claims to the social end.f How 
writers can go on misunderstanding what Utilitarian writers 
mean by their ultimate standard is something requiring psycho- 
logical explanation. According to their reiterated statements, 
it does not supersede moral rules, it tests their worth. So far 
from nullifying the common duties, it postulates them as its 
logical deductions. That everybody should invariably seek the 
universal happiness would be the very worst way to secure that 
end. This requires, on the contrary, that a system of special 
duties, varying with the circumstances of the objects and their 
relations to ourselves, should be prescribed by society : that for 
certain obvious reasons much of the de.sirable social good should 
not be enforced by penal sanctions, but be handed over to the 
domain of reward and constitute the end of virtue and, lastly, 
the very same Final End sets up a claim in the rights of Indi- 
viduals as agaitist those of Society, limiting the aniouiit of social 
service desirable, and giving full play to the individual’s own de- 
sires and tastes within the domain thus circumscribed. It seems 
scarcely credible that Mr. Grote knew anything of Mr. Mill’s 
plea for the individual in his work on “ Liberty,” his criticism 
of M. Comte’s views of morality, and elsewhere. For farther on, 
where he discusses the claim of Utilitarianism to be the Momlity 
of Progress, he assumes that Mr. Mill’s account of the equality of 
value assigned by the Utilitarian end to the happiness of one 
and all, and of the condemnation of many class privileges which 
Hows from this, necessarily involves the njduction of all men to 


* Page 90. t Appendix, chap. xii. cf. p. 353. 

X At arioUier place, p. 126, he is staggered at Mr. Mill’s statement, that 
Utilitarianism requires men to seek and love virtue for itself, and thinks it is 
practising a deception on them. 
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precisely the same grade, occupying the same relations, &c * 
And he frequently speaks of the value of free, varied individual 
development, t as though it were entirely ignored in Mr. Mill a 
scheme of ends. 

After criticising the Utilitarian mode of distributing action, 
Mr. Grote propounds one of his own. It will be remembered 
that he recognises all duty and virtue as directed to the pro- 
motion of happiness, but he holds that other considerations be- 
sides those of happiness are required for tlie proper adjustment 
of action. The true principle of distribution he considers to be 
given by the idea of duty supplemented by that of virtue : J 
certain fixed relations among men suggest certain definite duties ; 
and, further, the spontaneous flowings of sympathy lead us be- 
yond the bare idea of duty to that of virtue. Mr. Grote helps 
us but little in discovering what duties follow what relations ; 
and he seems here to be accepting the simple dicta of common 
social sentiment. Utility, though Mr. Grote overlooked it, han 
a criterion for determining whether a so-called fixed relation of 
society is right; and if so, what duties properly belong to it; 
but Mr. Grote's theory throws no light on these questions. The 
mere dicta of undirected sympathy can be accepted as a guide 
to virtue only on the supposition of an intuitive moral sense 
capable of judging of its own correctness without any reference 
to something beyond itself as a stanilard. Mr. Grote seems to 
fail here through an attempt to coinbiue the mutually destructive 
hypotheses of an External Standard and an Intuitive Sentiment 
of Morality.§ 

We may now turn from the meaning of the Ethical Standard 
and its relation to subordinate ends to the consideration of the 
origin and the nature of the Moral Sentiments. Mr. Grote thinks 
that the Utilitarian not only sweeps away duty and virtue as 
subordinate ends, but is unable to account for the existence of 
their ideas and sentiments. Hereby, of course, be refers to Mr. 
Mill’s mode of accounting for these psychological facts which he 
shares with the rest.of the Association Schools, but which is no 
essential part of Utilitarianism. He thinks that the sense of 
obligation cannot be derived by education from penal discipline 
because the idea of law presupposes that of right. || To this the 
Association Psychologist w^ould say— as a matter of fact, 7ww we 


♦ Page 331 seq. j Pages 339, 352. 

t Page 95 seq. ; 98 seq. 

§ In chapter vi. he expands nis view of the real goodness of virtue. This 
is one to two distinct principles : first, the value of numau action apart from 
anyeiid^and, secondly, the approximation to an ideal which it is apart of 
man’s nature to form. 

II Page 152. 
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necessarily think of a higher rightness justifying or condemning 
any given and forming the logical antecedent of this latter. 
But this is not the order of the development of the ideas. The 
higher notion is derived from the ideas and feelings attaching to 
positive law. According to the piin(*/ipies of association a 
feeling comes to be independent of its primitive roots and 
attaches itself to new ideas. And so it is that men’s feelings of 
right and obligation, though deiived from the primitive discipline 
of society and at first confined to legal enforcements, come to sit 
in judgment on those very institutions, legal and social, which 
first gave birth to them ; and that, finally, they may accrete 
about a large comprehensive principle like that of Utility, which 
thenceforth assumes the character of an obligator}^ rule. Mr. 
Grote does not seek to show that the psychological explanation 
of the feeling of duty, commonly adopted by Utilitarian writers, 
is inadequate to account for all its energy and all its range. 
With yet greater earnestness he denies the possibility of any 
love of virtue in one who accepts the Utilitarian Standard. To 
he consistent, he thinks, such a one must recognise no worthy 
end but the general happiness ; his mind must dwell exclusively 
on ideas of felicific or happinoss-proilucing action ; he must see 
nothing right and excellent in internal states of feeling, acknow- 
ledge no moral beauty in hun)an character apart from action 
and ends. We have already pointed out how completely our 
author misses the true function of a moral standard in supposing 
that Utilitarianism does away with the need of duty and virtue 
as separate ends of action. We have now to inquire what there 
is ill the same doctrine inconsistent with that love of virtue for 
its own Siike, on which Mr. Grote insists with vsuch earnestness. 
Supposing that the worth of virtue resides in its contributing to 
happiness, Mr. Mill and other wriltTs of lii.^ school say the love 
of virtue as an end in itself is fully accounted for on the principle 
of association, by which anything closely connected as a uniform 
condition of some desired end would come to be looked on as 
itself an end. Virtue, being such an invariable means to the 
liighest ends of human existence, comes to be regarded by men 
with feelings of love aiul admiration such as Mr. Grote expatiates 
on. And the recognition of the dependence of virtue on that 
final end of happiness will not destroy this peculiar sentiment, 
which is fostered by all our social education, and corresponds, 
as we have before^seen, with a distinction in moral ends in the 
highest degree justified by the Standard of Utility. 

There being nothing in Mr. Mill’s doctrine inconsistent with 
the development of the virtuous sentiment, the next question is 
what strength of feeling can the psycliulogical part of his system 
appeal to in the service of virtue ? This will complete the 
[VuL XCY. No. CLXXXVII.]— Nsw SsaiBS. Vol XXXIX. No. L E 
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inquiry, how far Utilitarianism destroys, or gives no room to, 
enthusiasm for virtue, as Mr. Grote accuses it of doing. Virtue 
in the Utilitarian scheme is that part of the promotion of others' 
happiness, which is not secured by the strong bonds of soci.*il 
obligation and punishment. The question then resolves itself 
very nearly into this: w'hat is the nature of tlie benevolent sen- 
timents ? Here we are brought to a point in which, as we have 
seen, Mr. Mill diverges from other Utilitarians, as Paley and 
Beiitham. They seemed to regard these feelings as only forms 
of the love of approbation and reward and other interested parts 
of our emotional nature. Mr. Mill, on the contrary, lays great 
emphasis on on additional power in morality — viz., Sympathy, 
the prompting (however originated) to share in tlie pains and 
pleasures of those about us without any regard to reward or any 
other })ersonal advantage. It is on tliis account, as we liavc seen, 
that our author accuses him of (tliical heresy forsaking his 
professed school for a doctrine which belongs to others alone. 
This Socialism is suppo.sed to conflict with the Utilitarian end 
of plea.sure,* though in fact it is in most comph t(‘ harmony with 
the same as soon a.s we rightly interpret it as including the 
pleasures of others besides the agent, 'I'his Sympathy devt‘iof>e8 
itself, according to Mr. Mill, in proportion as num ate brought 
into daily contact with each other, and is the prime fountain of 
all the i«igh( st forms of virtue. AVheii it is properly cultivated, 
we become unable to act without considering the interests of 
those whom our action affects: our own hap[)iness comes to be 
sought in conjunction with that of our daily as.sociates. At the 
same time by intellectual and emotional culture, we learn gra- 
dually to think of a wider range of human intere.st.s as an object 
for some part of our consideration and effort, and learn to balance 
the.«e distant interests against nearer one.s whenever tho principle 
of justice requires it. In this way wo come to feel the immense 
value of such a comprehensive end as the general happiness, 
without requiring to make it the direct end of every daily act, 
a.s Mr. Grote, together with most other opponents of Utilitarian- 
thinks it teaches. Now, out of these elements — already 
partially developed — and capable of more and more develop- 
ment, Mr. Mill supposes an enthusiasm of semimout for virtue 
may he generated in no wise inferior to that which any other 
system of Ethics could count on. Tho great object of collective 
Imman interests in all their rich variety is eminently fitted to 
awaken the most ardent aspirations in minds po.s6es.sed of any 
considerable degree of sympathy. As an ideal of action, it can 
attract all those poetic imaginations and emotions which Intui- 


See especmlly pv 62 . 
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live writers have stipposed to be the exclusive property of their 
school.* It will of course destroy much of the vague veneraiit)n 
for the eternal entity, virtue ; but if the end be more tangible 
in nature, it need not be the less sublime in extent. 

The next important feature of Mr. Mill’s work which our 
author examines, is his supposed proof of the Utilitarian formula. 
His fourth chapter is especially devoted to this subject ; and iii 
the seventeenth, Im reverts to it under the name of the scientific 
character or method of Utilitarianism. He regards the claim of 
Utilitarianism to be foundf^d on Tnduction as invalid : the fact of 
men desiring happiness does not make it desirable : this is to 
confound the Indicative with the Imperative Mood.f Mr. Grote s 
Editor fixes the fallacy still more jirecisely by sliowing it to 
reside in the ambiguity of the word desirable.J So far Irom tluj 
actual desiring of happiness by men proving its moral worth, 
Mr. Orote will not admit the assumption that the question of 
the ultimate foumlation of morality is identical with that of any 
iti bon am — or highest possession, but says it may be 
just as well a question of Vi samtnutnfaciendfim — or highest 
achievement. § This is Mr. Mill’s first fallacy- His second 
consists in liis passing from the <lcsirabloness of a man’s own 
ljapf)i!ie.ss (this being granUul) to that of others’ happiness. Here 
we hav<j, according to the Editor, a glaring case of the logical 
fallacy of Composition. To A, B, and U, their individual happiness 
is respectively desirable ; therefore to all and each — taken dis- 
tributively, and not collectively — the happiness of all together is 
desirable. (I 

It would indeed be curious if Mr. Mill had lapsed into the 
error of supposing the Utilitarian End to bo a proposition relat- 
ing to truth capable of logical proof, after having dime so mucli 
in his work on “Logic” to clear up the relations of science to ait, 
propositions to commands.^ But a careful reading of his chapter 
on the proof of the Utility principle shows the statement to be 
unfounded. lie there distinctly denies that questions of Ulti- 
mate Ends are capable of proof properly so-called.** What, thou, 
does he, in common with other Utilitarians, mean by calling 
their formula of the Ethical Standard the result of au induction i 
Something of this kind, probably. The setting forth of au Ulti- 
mate End is not a proposition relating to fact ; it is, strictly 


* Mr. Grotc repeatedly speaks of IJtilitarinnism destroying the ideal ele- 
ments of human nature— he says (p. 174) that it refuses “ to admit any 
upward tendency, .... any aspiriiigncbs in huinaii nature.” 

t Page CIJ seq. f Noti;, p. 05. § Page 06 seq. 

H Pages 69, 70. See especially book vi. chap, xii. 

Mill’s “ 0ti!itai*iauisui,” p. 62. 
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speaking, incapablei^of being shown to possess truth or falsehood. 
It is the objective correlative, not of a belief, but of a sentiment. 
A man adopts it by approving it, by recognising its harmony 
with his feeling of what he desires and values. To insure its 
general acceptance therefore, we have to show, not its logical 
claim to credence, but its correspondence with men* ** s actual feel- 
ings and desires. This we can do by referring to the psycho- 
logical view of human nature already stated, that men not only 
desire their individual happiness, but tend continually to desire 
it, in connexion with that of a larger and larger number of their 
fellow-creatures, and that all w'orthy objects come, with the pro- 
gress of society, to have their worth tested by reference to the 
ends of hnman happiness generally. If this account be correct, 
the Utilitarian end is established as far as it admits of establish- 
ment. If a man were to sot up abstention from liaj)piness as 
the ideal of life, no one could refute him by mere reasoning : his 
theory would fail sinjply because it did not accord with men’s 
wishes and aims. 

Yet, whilst the teachers of the Happiness Morality point out 
its relation to the facts of human nature, they no less distinctly 
claim for it the character of a lofty Ideal, whose dictates are fiir 
from being actually complied with, even by the best, of men. 
^Ir. Orotc charges Utilitarianism again and again with bringing 
down Ethics from the region of the Ideal. He introduces into 
morals a nov( 1 and by no means happily- worded contrast l)et>voen 
“Positivism” and “ Idealism,” — the science of facts and tin? lay- 
iiig down of the Firyal End, and thinks Utilitarian Ethics too 
exclu^ivoIy concerned with the fornn^r.* In opposition to it he 
very fully ex[)ouiu1s his own view of an Ideal Morality, necessarily 
involving a reference to an ideal uatvire or character and an ideal 
society.f The scientific .study of the invariable conditions of 
happiness miglit, he thinks, constitute a subsiiliary department 
of morals under the name of Hedonics ; but being necessarily 
restricted to the investigation of facts, it can never become co- 
exten.sive with Ethic.s wliich pras-o.s beyond these to somethim^ 
desirable. J Mr. Grote s elucidation of the distinguishing mark 
of ethical investigation is valuable, though it is, in our judg- 
ment, only darkeufJ l)y the transference of the Comteau idea 
of positive (as coiitra.sted with metaphysical), to denote matter of 


* Chap, xi.; especially p. 174 aeq. Compare chap, xviii. It need hardly 
be said that Mr Groie’a use of the word “jiositive” has nothing to do with 
ifs meaning as used by Mr. Austin in llic expressions “Pusitive Law," 

** Positive Alorality/* &c. 

t Cljap. xiii. J Page 181. 
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fact as opposed to the pursuit of ends.* But however this be, 
the whole line of argument in fixvour of the ideality of Ethics, so 
far as it is directed against Utilitarians, is a case of igaoratio 
elenchi ; since they have never overlooked the fact that Ethics 
concerns itself with an Ideal of action, but have advocated their 
principle as the worthiest of Ideals, Mr. Mill shows that the 
idea of the Universal Happiness as an object of desire is but 
very partially apprehended by a comparatively few minds, though 
he points out the grounds for believing that men will more and 
more come to dwell habitually on this idea.t The Utilitarian 
End, indeed, though based on certain fiicts, is an ideal abstraction 
from the facts. The conception of the Universal Welfare as an 
object for every individual to think upon, and, to his utmost, aim 
at promoting, is not a mere transcript from what men have 
actually desired ; and it would never have been arrived at but for 
the exceptional development of a high degree of thought and 
social feeling in a few. Also Utilitarians think their ideal one 
tMninontly fitted to awaken and deepen the intensest and loftiest 
aspirations. Mr. Grote cannot trust to the power of such a prin- 
ciple duly explained and enforced, and thinks no morality to be 
trustworthy when resting on a basis independent of religion, t 
The Utilitarian, on the contrary, is not afraid to rest the claims 
of religious precepts on their accordance with the ultimate object 
of humau happiness. 

It will be clear, from the foregoing remarks, how far the 
Utilitarian Standard is to be expected to confirm existing moral 
systems. Mr, Grote considers Mr. Mill to be heterodox to his 
school a third time, in allowing weight to trailitional morality.^ 
But Mr. Mill approves that morality only so far as it is justified 
by the end of utility. What he says is, that much of this 
morality may reasonably be expected to be so justifiable, sinue 
it has been the result, largely at least, of the collective action of 
society in securing its most essential interests. As a matter of 
fact, we know that certain parts of it are not the result of a pur- 
suit of public good, but rather of the capricious sentiments and 
selfish desires of the dominant members of society, whether one, 
or few, or, as now happens, the majority. 

* Mr. Grote evidently supposes (p. 310) that M. Comte, in his sociolo^^v, 
confounded the inquiries as to wiiat mau had actually tended to become, a)ul 
what is desirable as nu end. No doubt M* Comte does not distinctly cno'iuce 
a tinal Standard of Morality ; but though he rests all social rules and obliga- 
tions on the desirability of the natural progress of society, he would scarcely 
have coufounded the element of fact and end here involved. 

t Mill's “ Ctilitacianism p. 40 seq. 
t So we understand his fourteenth chapter. § Page 22. 
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Similarly^ the view of the relation of Utilitarian Ethics to the 
facts of human nature here adopted, will help us to determine 
ip what sense it may be called tne Morality of Progress. This 
claim has been frequently set up for it by its advocates ; and Mr. 
^Qrote examines it very fully in several chapters devoted to the 
whole subject of Progress.* Much of this part of his work is 
‘ exceedingly valuable, though rather in its criticising others' one- 
sided views of this complex phenomenon, than in its contributing 
direct! / towards a more complete account of the matter. Utili- 
tarianism may be called a Morality of Progress for tw^o reasons : 
because its end being happiness, and the conditions of happiness 
being matters of observation and reflection, fresh experience may 
be supposed to throw new light on human duty ; or because, as 
Las been shown, there is a perceptible tendency in the move- 
ments of civilization to the development of those ideas and feel- 
ings which will lead to the embodiment of the teachings of the 
Utilitarian Ethic^ in the living morality of society. It is in the 
latter sense that Mr. Orote controverts the claim of Utilitarianism 
to be the Morality of Progress. He first of all denies the asser- 
tion that the advance of civilization can be shown to be uniformly 
accompanied by an increase of the sum of human happiness ; and 
1)6 instances the abolition of slavery as a measure opposed to 
Utilitarian consideratioas.t His own opinion seenis to be, that 
no one principle can gauge the whole worth of progress or ad- 
vance in civilization. As civilization cannot be shown to tend 
to an increase of the sum of happiness, so it cannot be discovered 
to further the more equal distribution of happiness.}; The 
breaking up of class distinctions may be regarded as tending in 
some respects to favour selfishness rather than equal justice. § 

Fully to examine these various positions, and to discuss the 
great question here raised, would be out of place here. Only 
the barest outline of the Utilitarian view of Progress can be given. 
Mr. Grote is wrong in supposing that those who assert a geoeral 
tendency to convergence between the dictates of the Happiness 
Morality and the sentiments and actions of Society, mean that 
every change must necessarily conform to this tendency. Special 
circumstances — as bad government, the tyranny of ancient insti- 
tutions and belief^ the outbreak of anti-social and destructive 
impulse — may often interfere with the movement. But allow- 
ance being made for these, it is maintained that a wide induction 


* Chapters xviii., xiz., and zx. 

t Pages 316-^18. This instanolog of slavery is curious as the solitary 
attempt our author makes to test the Utilitarian Principle by an appeal to 
souie acknowledged duty. 

{Page 334 seq. $ Page 33G. 
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of facts from history, equally with a deduction from. the laWb of . 
human nature, renders the following conclusious unavoidable. 
The progress of civilization is marked by the gradual strengthen-' 
ing of social feelinga As the- increase of intelligence opens up 
to all the immense advantages flowing from joint action, so out of 
this very co-operation and habitual contact there grow- from the 
disinterested side of human nature forces of sympathy which co- 
operate with the interested feelings to bind men in closer and 
closer bonds of fraternity. The fruits of these movements are 
seen in a type of character and lile, a tone of public sentiment, a 
system of law and policy (domestic and international), and a 
code of morals approximating more and more to the strict re- 
quirements of the Utilitarian end. If the Utilitarian be right in 
these conclusions, his ethical doctrine is not proved ; for, as Mr. 
Grote says, the law of progress may be radic^ly wrong, but it is 
seen to coincide with and aid forward the great movement of 
human affairs, and so to claim the title, “ The Morality of Pro- 
gress.*' 


Art. III.— The Poetical Writings of Mr. Dante 
Gabriel Bossetti. 

1. The Early Italian Poets, from Oiullo tlAlcamo to Dante 

Alighieri (1100 — 1200 — 1300), in the original metres; 
together with Daniels Vita Nuova. Translated by D. G. 
Rossetti. London : Smith & Elder. 1861. 

2. Poems. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. London ; F. S. 

EUis. 1870. 

I T belongs to the modem spirit to search into and revive 
antiquity with dutiful intelligence and a new affection. Wo 
had lost, and have set ourselves to recover, our hold upon the 
past. Neither is it neglected history alone, and forgotten deal- 
ings of state with state, which we endeavour to set in the light 
as they were. There are the old edifices of men's thoughts which 
we try to re-build, the old pleasure-houses of the mind to play 
in, its old imaginings to re-imagine. Buried tre^ures of the 
human spirit, sought out by scholars of every predilection, have 
one after another been restored to us with the value and fresh- 
ness of new acquisitions. At the beginning of the last century 
the book of the history of human culture lay shut, except .<miy 
at the chapters of Greece and Roqie. Nothing, it was under- 
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stood, of jnst or elegant had proceeded from the brain of man 
between the age of Augustus and the age of Lewis. Had not 
the judicious Desprdaux, himself the true successor of Horace, 
shown bow and when the modems fimt began to write with pro- 
priety? Or, while in our own country Mr. Dryden had done 
wonders (though indeed there were some who preferred the 
flights of Mr. Milton), had not another French poet, Monsieur 
Jean Racine, shown himself a worthy rival of the Attic masters 
of tragedy ? Or had the Grecian Pindar understood the art of 
mnegyric better than Monsieur Qiiinault and Monsieur Lamotte ? 
It was open indeed to any gentleman to question whether the 
palm should rather go to the ancients or to the best modern 
writers; witness the famous debate set on foot by Monsieur 
Charles Perrault in France, and taken up by Boileau himself, 
and by Monsieur Foutenelle, and again by Madame Dacier ; in 
which also our own Sir William Temple and the Honourable 
Mr. Boyle had borne their parts against Mr. Wootton and the 
learned l)r. Bentley. That, indeed, was a proper and ingenious 
controversy, in which the best wits need think no shame to clash ; 
but what scholar would dream of wasting his time and debauch- 
ing his taste over the barbarous productions of less fortunate 
periods? Or what would there be for the lover of letters to 
regret, if the Middle Ages were forgotten and all their ponderous 
jaigon committed to the flames ? The Middle Ages ! — the dark 
ages, the ages of ignorance, what did anyone know or desire to 
know concerning these ? 

And now — so great the change which has come over us — the 
very name once spoken only in contempt has in it enchantment 
for our ears. Instead of deriding the Middle Age, we have 
learned to look on it with a strange and fond curiosity. Of those 
researches by which modem generations of students have been 
labouring towards a re-conquest of the post, no order has attracted 
more or abler minds than that which inquires into the sister 
institutions of the Papacy, chivalry, and feudalism, and the social 
and mental culture of Lurope under these. This wooing of the 
Spirit of the Middle Age has not been exempt from the dangers 
inddeot to other wooings ; the fascinations of this idol, as of 
others, has sometimes turned the heads of its votariea Mothing 
is harder than the Middle Age to see and know as it was, because 
nothing makes a stronger call on the sympathy or prejudice of 
tbe^stodent. It . so happens that the schools which have chiefly 
applied themselves to this study have, from one cause or another, 
brought to it au exclusive and prepense enthusiasm. The first 
great im|>ttlse to medimval inquiries was given in Germany, about 
the openu^ of the present century, under conditions altogether 
favourable to sympathy with^tbe mediaeval spirit. At the bottom, 
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it may be, of all, was the delight which the Teutonic genius 
naturally takes, and to which the study of the mediaeval genius 
is peculiarly fitted to minister, in the subiective creations and 
unverified convictions of the brain turned inward upon itself. 
More immediately, there was the reaction of Germans against 
the spurious Hellenism of France, accompanied by a dawning 
appreciation of their own early religious art and earlier romantic 
literature. And to this there came the added stimulus of poli- 
tical circumstances, telling by two different lines in the same 
direction; the passion for political emancipation driving one 
order of minds to the Middle Age by the road of patriotism, and 
for the sake of the imperial and chivalric traditions of the na- 
tional past ; the helplessness of political despair driving to it 
another order of minds by the road of temporal submission, and 
for the sake of the cure held out for worldly ills by the ascetic 
and monastic ideas of abnegation and spiritual abstraction. Again, 
a school of a generation later, which in France devoted itself to 
a kindred order of studies, was above all things Catholic, owing 
its origin also to a re-action, — the redaction headed by Chateau- 
briand and Le Maistre, — and drawn by the strength of its Catho- 
licity into a passionate love and reverence alike for the institu- 
tions and the arts which were the glory of Catholicity’s best days. 
And lastly, we all have cognizance of a school which within 
the last five-and-twenty years has addressed itself, through art 
rather than through scholai'ship, to the revival and illustration 
of inediftivalism among ourselves ; and of this again some of us 
have been used to think as in part a school of reaction and 
excess. Criticism finds itself taxed to point out through what 
channels its leaders derived their predilection, by what special 
side the Middle Age took upon them a hold stronger than that 
which, in certain moods, it takes upon all of us with the contrast 
of its gay outward colour against the dull outward colour of the 
modern world, with its piety, telling of a medicine for all solici- 
tude, with its chivalry, pointing to a heroic field for all active 
energies. Towards the answer of this problem considerations 
presently to be encountered may perhaps be found to serve. 
Meanwhile, the work which first engages us has to lie recognised 
aa attaching itself to the school in question, as being an example 
not less of scholarship than of art, and as having for its aim 
simply to set before the English r^er of to* day, for his own 
estimation, a full chapter of Middle Age culture done into 
English likeness. 

^ ll^-^the mother of modem as well as the oiganizer of ancient 
civilization — bad nevertheless been slower than some of her fel- 
lows in teaming to speak with a voice of her own. The dominion 
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of tbe old |{otnan langtiage had held oat longer at the centre 
than at some of the peripheral districts of Romanized Europe. 
One district among others there was, where a concurrence of 
stimulating conditions bad brought to early maturity a new 
speecli sprung, with the due organic changes and fresh infusions, 
froin the old. While the language of ai was still too fluid or too 
rustic for formal and literary use, the language of oco had taken 
shape, and was not spoken only, but written and sung to intri- 
cate and ordered measures, in every castle, court, and township 
of that genial Massilian region, that ardent forcfug-gardon of cul- 
ture and of passion — the ancient Provincia, with all her olive- 
slopes and sunny headlands from Forum Jnlii to Narbo, the 
home of a population, despite of conquering Visigoth and Frank, 
as jocund and as active as of old, as full of words, as full of 
courage, between their Teuton and Saracen enemies, as Fagan 
in their love of shows and festivals, as responsive to the influences 
of that magical soil and sun. From its cradle beside tbe Mediter- 
ranean waters of romance this regulated language and minstrelsy 
had bad time to spread north and west, to And listeners in the 
halls of Ventadour and votaries in the seignorial seat of Poitiers, 
a hundred years before the earliest lispings of literary Italian 
were heard at the court of Palermo or in tne cities of Tuscany. 
Every reader knows more or less distinctly what tlie nature of 
this Proven 9 al poetry was — bow, whereas the singers of tbe 
Northern Romance, or Walloon language of oU-, bent themselves 
mainly to the composition of cumbrous epics of Roland or Alex- 
ander, it was tbe lyrical order of writing that found most favour 
with the Southern poets in oc. The burden of their songs (apart 
from the poetry of war, and the early and favourite mode of reli- 
gious or other invective) was the sentiment of knightly love, set 
forth with the gayest images of nature, and especially of the 
springtide and tbe dawn, of garden alleys and lovers’ bowers, the 
hly, eglantine, and nightingale. The nascent art of poetry served 
at once as mirror and as rule to the nascent institution of chivalry : 
the one and tbe other together getting developed, systematized, 
subtilized, with an astonishing speed and ingenuity ; until codes 
of passion, courts of love, sessions of the joyous art, rules and 
classifications of amorous dialogue and accost, came to throw over 
both tbe semblance of chillness and artifice, and in the eyes of 
posterity to lay the whole body of troubadour song under the 
cbwge of insinoerity, vapidity, “ I’amour chantd par ceux qui 
n’aiment paa” Tbe truth is that artificial form is not in such 
tfaiags necessary proof that those who use it do not feel, since 
men cannot alienate from their hearts a natural sentiment, though 
th^ can perfectly well give a natural sentiment a false exprea- 
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sion. To make a universal duty of passion was in fact to draw 
discredit upon passion coining of itself ; to reduce its expression 
to rule of thumb was to put confusion between those who really 
had it and those who feigned or only desired to hare it ; and in 
dbin^ these things the troubadours havo done injustice to much 
that in its origin was beautiful and moving both in their art and 
in the life which it reflected. But things had hardly got thus far 
when their work first liegan to make an impression abroad. They 
were a wandering race, the descendants of the strolling mimes 
and conjurors of heathen days, and had learned early to push 
their travels not only into Poitou and the Limousin, but along 
the coasts of Liguria and even beyond the Alpine barriers, and to 
make their lays welcome, difference of speech notwithstanding, 
in the feudal halls of Suabia and Lombardy. At the happiest 
moment for the infant art had come the mighty call of the first 
crusade, setting armed Christendom afoot, mingling in new in- 
tercourse and amity the knightly caste in all nations, and giving to 
the Proveni^l minstrels of knighthood new themes as well as 
new honour, cosmopolitan entertainment and renown. This was 
in the closing ^ears of the eleventh century. But another cen- 
tury was drawing towards its close before the inspiration caught, 
before the style was successfully taken up by writers in another 
tongue, as in the Middle High German by the compeers of 
Reinmar of Haguenau and Walther von der Yogelweide, whose 
naif and exquisite lyrical work dates from the latter years of the 
Ilohenstaufen dynasty (the German “ Springtide of Minnesong”), 
1180-1230. The date circa 1175 is in like manner fixed for 
the earliest love poem in vernacular Italian, whether the honour 
of precedence in that achievement be rightly given to the Sicilian 
Ciullo or the Sienese Ser Folcachiero. 

It is the blunt and realistic dialogue of Ciullo which opens 
the first section of Mr. Rossetti’s volume of translatiooa In this 
and other such more or less mangled fragments of the prime 
aecolo, we find the uncouth and indeterminate forms of an infanr. 
language united, in singular contrast, with rhythmical moulds 
of a complete symmetry and elaboration, due to tiie tradition of 
Proven^il art. Obscurities of text and meaning are continual 
and most baffling ; and the work of translation as done by our 
author involves an amount of implied criticism and suppressed 
commentary scarcely to be conjectured by any reader unac- 
quainted with the originals. A very few dispersed examples 
carry us into the middle of the thirteenth century, a season 
signalized in the literature of Italy by a great outbreak of 
poetical activity alike in the native and Proveu 9 al tonguea We 
have a poem which may be a political allegoiy, or may be, as it 
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reads, a love song, by one of the characters most fascinating 
to the imagination in all history, the second Barbarossa ; a di- 
dactic sonnet by his ill-starred son Enzo ; and then by a multi- 
tude of writers, to us in general mere names, a series of tinished 
lyrics dedicated, with a few exceptions of the moralizing kind, 
and a few more simply descriptive of scenes and manners, to 
the single theme of love. 

Where it has come to be the bounden accomplishment of a 
gallant to appeal to his lady’s graces in sonnet, madrigal, ballata, 
canzone, or canzonetta, much writing of more form than matter, 
more routine than inspiration, is naturally to be looked for. 
But, on the other hand, it has to be remembered that in 
awakened Italy the time was through and through a poetical 
one. It was a time of childish waywardness and vehemence of 
emotion, and of unmeasured activity of the intellectual faculties 
— feelings and thoughts being alike exempt from critical scru- 
tiny, fastidiousness, or check, and it having just begun to be a 
matter of pleasurable and exciting effort to give them expression 
through the channels of art and literature. Here, we think, is 
the very key of mediceval culture, never to be lost hold of in any 
dealings with the subject ; — unguarded and uugoveriied intensity 
of personal feeling ; uncorrected alacrity and subtilty of thought 
in certain grooves and from certain postulates ; delighted en- 
deavour to give material utterance to these. The instrument of 
art and the instrument of literature were both new in Italian 
hands at the time with which we have to do, and the manner of 
their use imperfect with a twofold imperfection. On the one 
hand there was the influence of mechanical tradition— in litera- 
ture the tradition of Provence, in painting the tradition of Mount 
Athos — ^aud the danger, for those who should succumb to it, of 
contenting themselves with frozen forms for the expression of 
living ideas. On the other hand, for those who should endea- 
vour to work out their own inspiration with directness, there 
were the dangers of inexperience, the weakness of uncertain 
correspondence between the idea and the form, of quaintness, 
inharmony, excesa 

It was the literary instrument of utterance which naturally, 
with the better precedents it had to help it, was the more widely 
practised and the earlier perfected of the two. Out of the 
materials at his hand our author may be trusted to have chosen 
whatever was most native and alive ; and in this section of bis 
volume we do in fact find, with a little that is abstract, or arti- 
ficial, much that is deeply personal and touching. This sonnet 
of a thirteenth-century Sicilian, not famous among after-comers 
for correctness of style or- diction, has a clear sincerity and a 
great charm in Uie dress in which it is put before us : — 
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*‘I have it in my heart to serve God so 
That into Paradise I shall repair, — 

The holy place thro’ the which everywhere 
I have heard say that joy and solace flow. 

Without my lady 1 were loth to go, — 

She who has the bright face ana the bright hair ; 
Because if she were absent, 1 being there, 

My plessure would be less than naught, I know. 

Look you, 1 say not this to such intent 
As that I there would <leal in any sin ; 

I only would behold her gracious mien. 

And beautiful soft eyes and lovely face, 

That so it should be my complete content 
To see my lady joyful in that place.” 

And in this, from the more renowned hand of Guido Quinicelli, 
we see the germ and suggestion of much that is noblest in the 
early work of Dante : — 

“ Yea, let me praise my lady whom I love, 

Likening her unto the lily and rose : 

Brighter than morning star her visage glows : 

She is beneath even as her Saint above : 

She is the air in summer which God wove 
Of purple and of vermilion glorious ; 

As gold and jewels richer than man knows. 

Love’s self, being love for her, must holier prove. 

Ever as she walks she hath n sober grace, 

Making bold men abash’d and good men glad ; 

If she delight thee no^ thy heart must err. 

No man dare look on her, his thoughts being base. 

ISfay, let me say even more than I have said ; 

No man could think base thoughts who looked on her.” 

It will be noted throughout what the volume contains in this 
kind, that of however ennobling an essence the lover may aver 
his passion to he, and however much alike the passion of any two 
lovers may seem, its claims are yet commonly kept down to the 
level of true and terrene humanity ; its exaltation has not the 
air of a thing assumed or sought ; its ideality is of the heart 
not of the mind, neither such as professional chivalry, ingenious 
iu high-fantastical superlatives, could devise in cold blood. Its 
expression, it is true, as we go on, becomes in certain cases more 
scholastic, and its imagery more metaphysical ; but this is rather 
a symptom of the lines along which the medisBval intellect was 
progressing than of any want of personal and heartfelt subjuga- 
tion in the writera 

The whole original literature of the Middle Age — ^tbat which 
was its spontaneous creation, and loose from all links with anti- 
qQity — has been called, and justly called, a literature of love. 
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But there was another faishion of love than the love of man and 
woman, there was an Amor Sagro/’ other than the Amor 
Profano/* into which the Middle Age threw itself with insatiable 
desire. There was a Bridegroom not of this earth ravishing the 
hearts of women, a heavenly Bride alluring the souls of men. 
For the hermit amid his vigils, for the virgin in her cloister, for 
the dweller on Apennine citadels, for the wandering preacher of 
Christ, for the lonely meditator on the ways of men,— -sometimes 
with sudden flashing and change of heart for the unconsidered 
girl or eager leader of affairs, — the Heavenly Love would one 
day turn to a possessing frenzy, a paramount and sensual yearn- 
ing; fed with the witness of mystics and visions ’'of martyrs, 
haunted with'foreshadowings of ecstasy, uplifted above the intel- 
lectual knowledge of celestial things into bodily revelation of them, 
and consort with angelic hierarchies about the Throne. And 
side by side with the human passion, and at the same time with 
it, this religions passion had found its utterance in Italian speech. 
The moment had come when the hymns of the Church, the 
Latin and liturgical compositions of the Fathers and of the Ber- 
nards and Oregories, became, with all their beauty, and precisely 
because they were Latin and liturgical, insufficient for popular 
needs. The Bernards and Oregories, the great organizers and 
consolidators of the Church, had done their work ; now was the 
day for the men who should extend, humanize, popularize, the 
teachings of the Church, and bring them freshly home to the 
hearts of the poor and needy throughout the earth. The call fell 
on Dominic in Spain, in Italy on Francis, the son of Piero Ber- 
nardone of Assisi. And Franks, the tenderost and most human- 
hearted of Heavenly Lovers, went to and fro without ceasing 
among the people, and preached and wrote canticles in the 
tongue of the people, and overspread the lands with his disciples, 
the peacemakers and yoke-fellows of poverty. And among the 
order of the Franciscans there arose more than one preacher who, 
like its founder, was not content with making known the mys- 
teries of the faith in fervent and familiar speech, but who cast 
them, for readier and more vivid recollection, into moulds of not 
less fervent and familiar verse. There was Brother Jacomino of 
Verona, who followed the monkish Latinists of the earlier Middle 
Age in writing a vision of Hell and Paradise, and preceded Dante 
in writing that vision in the vulgar tongue. Above all, there was 
the beatificld brother Jacopone of Todi, who began life as a 
lawyer of high birth and brilliant nromise, till one day, his beau- 
tiful young wife having been killed by the fall of a scaffolding, a 
penitential hair-shirt was found to have been constantly worn 
beneath the rich attire of her, the delicate and unspotted. From 
that day Jacopone forswore the world, and passed, in the new 
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character of a passionate lay prophet, under the imputation of 
insanity. By-and-by he entered the Frati Minor!, wrote innu- 
merable canticles in his native tongue, besides others in Latin 
(including, as is reputed, the StaJbat Mater Dolorosa) ; fell into 
quarrels with Pope Boniface VUL, which resulted in excom- 
munication ; was absolved by Benedict XL, and died in I30d 
with one of his own hymns upon his lips. In the Poesie Spi- 
rituali of Jacopone we find, as is natural, an indefatigable itera- 
tion of themes, a perpetual insistance on the joys of heaven, of 
heavenly contemplation, of abstinence, and of poverty, personified 
in true Franciscan fashion as a lady or humble'r damsel, — Paver * 
tade poverella. We find an inexhaustible fecundity of homoly 
diction" andTaT headlong jingle of ringing metres that tell of the 
heat and sincerity of the writer. From time to 'time we find 
also tenderer touches of an authentic poetry ; and this especially 
in thp pieces designed to endear and vivify the popular worship 
of the Virgin by a realization of the scenes of her motherhood. 
Art would owe a heavy enough debt to the Franciscan move- 
ment were it only for the renowned chapel of its founder's rest- 
ing-place at Assisi, for the churches of St. Antony at Padua and 
Santa Maria Oloriosa at Venice ; but a higher service to her still 
was tfio preparation of the popular mind by popular canticles for 
visible representations of Scripture. Is not the motive <5f any 
number of Madonae con Bambino to be found in a passage like 
the following (one of the best in its style) ? — 

“ Quando figliuol, quando padre e signore, 

Quando Dio e quando Grcsu lo chiamavi : 

O quanto dolce amor sentivi al core 

Quando in grembo 1 tcnevi aed allattavl ! 

Qiianti dolci atti ct d’amore soavi 
Yedevi, essendo col tuo figliuol pio ! 

Quando un poco talora il di dormiva, 

E tu destar volendo il paradiso, 

Piano piano andai, che non ti sentiva, 

E la tua bocca pouevi al suo viso, 

E poi dicevi, con materno riso, 

Non dormir pih, che ti sarebbe rio.” 

It is a thing a little, we think, to be regretted, and to be 
amended, we should like to hope, in a future edition, that Mr. 
Bossetti nas not made his volume to represent completely the 
poetiy of the time by adding more examples of this phase of its 
poetical productivenesa Of matter bearing in this direction we 
have only a version of one of the shorter canticles of Francis, a 
sonnet of Ouittone of Arezzo, and two canzone, one of Giotto, 
the other of Guido Cavalcanti, written against the Franciscan 
doctrine of voluntary poverty. 
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M. Michelet, setting forth in his most eloquent way his view 
of modern history as the history of a return from Anti<nature to 
Nature, and magnifying Luther as an apostle of Nature, says it 
is the condemnation of the Middle Age that not one of its great 
men and mystics had joy/" “ How should they ? (They were 
all diseased; they groaned, languished, and waited. They 
died in the midst of waiting, without so much as a glimpse of 
those ages of action and light to which we have come so late. 
They loved much ; but their love, so full of suspicious subtilties, 
never got free from troubled thoughts.” M. Michelet presents 
the case of a student whose whole antipathies are roused 'by the 
study of the Middle Age ; and in this matter he docs the Middle 
Age less than justice by only reciting one aspect of the facts. It 
is true that the strong inner exhilaration which he finds in Luthet, 
the couscious robustness, the riot of the healthy heart, were want- 
ing in the days of Dante, — days assuredly sicklied over with the 
shadow of many terrors and the pallor of many yearnings ; but 
where then since the days of Dante shall we find so much of 
what, if it was not joy, breeds joy to. think upon ; so much love- 
liness in the daily ways of men, so much vivid colour and gaiety 
of outward life ; such fine uses of wealth ; such civic ardour ; 
such morning eagerness of the mind, such fair demeanour and 
festiv&l habiliment of the body ? Let the spiritual disorders of 
the time have been what they may — let its spiritual grace, ten- 
derness, and passion, be accounted ill substitutes for manly cheer 
and “ heroic laughter” — there is still no escjiping from its outward 
and physical fascination. And this physical outside of it, this 
social and ceremonial beauty, is not without refiection in its 
poetry. Read the twelve sonnets of Folgone da San Geminiano, 
one for each month, and all descriptive of the sports and pas- 
times to be followed in turn by a newly-formed club — Brigata — 
of Sienese gallants. How full of fresh life and air 1 bow clear 1 
how coloured ! in a word, how joyous ! — and how mediaeval I 
Here is one for the season : — 

“ For January I give you vests of skins. 

And mighty Itres in hall, and torches lit ; 

Chambers and happy beds with all things fit ; 

Smooth silken sheets, rough furry counterpanes ; 

And sweetmeats baked ; and one that deftly spins 
Warm arras, and Douay cloth, and store of it ; 

And in this merry manner still to twit 
The wind, when most his mastery the wind wins. 

Dr issuing forth at seasons of the day 

Te’U fling fresh handfuls of the fair white snow 
Among the damsels standing round, in play : 

And when you sxe ail tired and all a-glow, 

Indoors again the court shall hold its sway, . 

And the free Fellowship ooutinue so.” ^ 
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We wish it were possible to quote more from this set^ and 
especially, for their loveliness, the sonnets for April and June ; 
or again from a similar set written for each day in the week. 
But there is one piece by a later poet, a Franco Sacchetti, con- 
temporary and survivor of Boccaccio, and belonging therefore 
to a time when the Middle Age was dying out into the Benais* 
sance, which must on all grounds be set before the reader, side 
by side with its original, at once as a proof of hearty and playful 
nature in the writer, and of masterly adroitness in the trans- 
lator ; — 

* As 1 walked thinking thro’ a little grove 

Some girls that gathered flowers kept passing me. 

Saying ‘ Look here ! look there !’ delightedly. 

" Oh, here it is !’ ‘ What’s that ?’ * A Ifly, love.’ 

* And there are violets.* 

* Further for rosea ! Oh, the lovely pets— 

The darling beauties ! Oh, the nasty thorn ! 

Look here, my hand’s all torn !’ 

‘ What’s that that jumps f ’ * Oh don’t, it’s a grasshopper !’ 

* Come run, come run, 

Here’s bluebells !’ * Oh, what fun !* 

* Not that way ! Stop her 1* 

* Tea, this way !’ ‘ Pluck them, then !* 

‘ Oh, I’ve found mushrooms ! Oh, look here !* * Oh, I’m 

Quite sure that further on we’ll get wild thyme.’ 

* Oh, we shall stay too long, it’s going to rain t 

There’s lightning, oh, there’s thunder !’ 

* Oh, shan’t we hear the vesper-bell, I wonder ?’ 


* **Pa8sando eon pensier per un boschetto, 

Donne per ouello givan fior cogliendo 
Con diletto *co qnri ’co quel dSendo; 

Ecool: ecool; cnedP dnordaliso. 

Talker leviole! 

Fih cola per le rose! cole cole 
Vaghe amorose. 

O me, ehe *1 prun mi pnnge, 

OacU’ altra me n’aggiunge. 

U, u, o, oh’ h quel one smta? 

Un (^ 0 , nn grille. 

Venite quk, oorrete: 

Kamponzoli oogliete. 

E’ non son essi. 

Si^ son, ooglei, oogleL 

. Yien qok, vien per funghi, nn nicoolino; 

Kh com, pih com per sermoilino, 

Noi starem troppo, che* I tempo si tarba« 

Ye’che balena e tuona, 

E m* indovino dhejrespero suona* 

9 Pantosa, nonbegnanoor nona, 
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^Why it*s not nones, yon silly little thing ; 

And don’t you hear the nightingales that sing' 

JPlg away^ oh die away V 

* 1 feel so funny 1 Hush !* 

* Why, where, what is it then ?’ * Ah I in that bush V 
So every girl here knocks it, shakes it and shocks it. 
Till with the stir they make 

Out skurries a great snake. 

* Oh Lord I oh me ! alack ! ah me ! alack t’ 

They scream, and then all run and scream again, 

And then in heavy drops down comes the rain. 

Each running at the other in a fright. 

Each trying to get before the other, and crying 
And flying, stumbling, tumbling, wrong or right ; 

One sets her knee 

There where her foot should be ; 

One has her hands and dress 

All smothered up with mud in a flne mess ; 

And one gets trampled on by two or three. 

What’s gathered is let fall 

About the wood and not picked up at all. 

The vrreaths of flowers are scattered on the ground ; 
And still as screaming bustling without rest. 

They run this way and that, and round and round, 

She thinks herself in luck who runs the best. 


E vedi ed odi 1’ usignuol che canta, 

Piu del vdf pin bel vd, 
lo sento e non so che ; 

E dov’ h, e dov' e P 
In quel cespu^lio. 

C^una qui picchia, e tocea, e ritooca. 
Mentre lo basso cresce 
Una gran serpe n’ esce. 

O me trista ! . o me lassal o me ! o me ! 
Gridan faagendo di paura piene, 

Ed ecco cue iina folm pioggia viene. 
Timideita quell’ una 1’ altra urtando, 
Stridendo, la divanza via fuggendo, 

E gridando, qual sdmcciola, qual eedie. 
Per caso 1’ ana appone lo ginooohio 
Lk ’ve seggea Jo frettoloso piede^ 

E la mano e le vests 

Qoella di fango lords ne diviene^ 

Quella di pik calpeste ; 

Cib 0* ban colto ir si lassa, 

pik d apprezsa, e per bosoo si spaade. 
De* fieri a terra vanno le ghirlande, 

Kb si sdimette pur unquanco il corso. 

In cotal faga a ripetute note 
Tiensi beats chi pik cgprer pnote. 
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I stood quite still to have a perfect view, 

And never noticed till I got wet throng.” 

The second section of Mr. Rossetti’s volume takes us out of the 
company of shadows, and from among glories lost or glimmering 
in pathetic twilight, into a broader and fuller day. Above all 
obscurity rises the supreme figure of Dante — inheriting, resuming, 
consummating the Middle Age, the master and mouthpiece of 
every acquisition and every speculation of his rime, of its love and 
its learning, of all which the burning heart and building mind of 
generations had founded in desire and faith upon the sand of 
human dreams ; and beyond and behind this — himself, a man 
among men, a nature to impose and entrance, with the passion 
and lo^ the fire and austerity, the suffering and bitterness that 
were his own. What our autW has here to do with Dante is 
first of all to set into English that exquisite history of his youth, 
recounting, with so much intensity and vivid candour, yet with 
such mystic afterthoughts and quaint scholastic commentary, the 
real facts of the love which was sublimated with rime into the 
most august of all ideal^ which drew pnto itself all other forces 
and currents of his spirit, and to which power was given to 
enthrone Beatrice, for her lover, at the right hand of Qod, to 
enshrine her, for all posterity, in the holiest sanctuary of the ima* 
ginarion. 

In dealing with " this first and tenderest love-story in modem 
literature” (as it has been called by one of ib* commentators), 
Mr. Rossetti has not been without competitors ; but we think he 
is clearly without an equal. He has both the piety towards 
his original, and the instinct of appropriate style in converting it, 
which are the rare requisites for perfect translation. If evidence of 
the former is needed, take the feeling itni^e by which, in his 
preface, it is said that “throughout the Vita Nuova there is a 
strain like the first falling murmur which reaches the ear in 
some remote meadow, and prepares .us to look upon the sea;” or 
take from the later volume of “Poems” this sonnet, “On the 
Yita Nuova of Dante” : — 

“ As he that loves oft looks on the dear form 
And guesses how it grew to womanhood. 

And gladly would have watched the beauties bud, 

And the mild fire of precious life wax warm 
So I, long bound within the three-fold charm 
Of Dante’s love sublimed to heavenly mood. 

Had marvelled, touching his Beatitude, 

How grew such presence from man’s shameful swarm. 

Bso stetti 11 A ehe lo mirai, 

Ch’ io urn iri* avvidi^ a tutlo mi bagmd.’' 

f2 
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At length within this book I found pourtrayed 
Newborn that Paradisal love of his, 

And simple like a child ; with whose clear aid 
1 understood. To such a child as this 
Christ, charging well his chosen ones, forbade 
Offence : ^ for lo I of such my kingdom is.’ ” 

Proof of the appropriate instinct of style cannot be better 
sought than in any page of the prose portion of the work. How 
much more right, how much truer to the theme and to the time, 
is the na][f early diction of the following passage than the Addi- 
sonian version of another accomplished translator — Mr. Theodore 
Martin — which we place beside it : — 

She went along crowned and clothed with humility, showing no 
whit of pride in all that she heard and saw ; and when she had gone 
by, it was said by many, ^ This is not a woman, but one of the beautiful 
angels of Heaven and there were some that said, * This is surely a 
miracle ; blessed be the Lord who hath power to work thus marvel- 
lously.’ 1 say, of very sooth, that she showed herself so gentle and 
so full of all perfection, that she bred in those who looked upon her a 
soothing quiet beyond any speech, neither could any look upon her 
without sighing immediately. These things, and things yet more 
wonderful, were brought to pass by her miraculous virtue.” 

According to Mr. Martin — 

But she, crowned and clothed with humility, pursued her way, tes- 
tifying no triumph in the admiration which she saw and heard around 
her. Many exclaimed as she went by, * This is not a woman, but 
one of the fairest of Heaven’s angels !’ others, ‘ Behold, a miracle ! 
Blessed be the Lord in that he hath wrought so marvellously !’ 1 say, 
her demeanour was so full of grace and dignity and every charm, that, 
looking upon her, men felt within them an emotion of irrepressible 
sweetness and elevation ; nor was it possible for any one to look on 
her without a sigh first rising from his heart. These and other mar- 
vellous effects were wrought by her in a manner at once most strange 
and admirable.” 

In his verse translation (as the reader will have seen before 
now) Mr. Rossetti has the courage and the art to attain, by at 
need resigning fidelity of the letter, an inner and more vital 
fidelity of the spirit. No other rendering which we have seen 
can stand beside this of the vision seen by Dante in a trance, 
which occurs in the second canzone. This poem bolds the central 
place in the book, between a former called ” Daughter of Love,’' 
and a latter called Daughter of Lamentation.” The Daughter 
of Love has for theme the life of Beatrice, the Daughter of La- 
mentation her death ; and this poem* in some sort repeats the 

* The symmetrical plan of the New life, and the place of this canaoae in 
it, have bm conolnsively pointed out by Mr.* C. E. Norton, of Chinhridge 
(Mass.), in oae of several essays on the book. 
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one and forestala the other, bringing the two themes together in 
the well-known vision of her death in life : — 

** I was a thinking how life fails in os 
Suddenly after a little while 
When Love sobbed in my heart, which is his home* 
Whereby my spirit waxed so dolorous 
That in myself I said, with sick recoil, 

* Yea to my lady too, this Death must come. 

And therewithal such a bewilderment 
Possessed me, that 1 shut my eyes for peace ; 

And in my brain did cease 

Order of thought, and every healtKful thing : 

Afterwards, wandering 

Amid a swarm of doubts that came and went, 

Some certain women’s faces hurried by. 

And shriek’d to me * Thou too shalt die, shalt die!’ 

Then saw I many broken hinted sights 
In the uncertain state I stepped into, 

We seemed to be I know not in what place, 

Where ladies thro’ the street, like mournful lights, 

Ran with loose hair, and eyes that frighted you 
By their own terror, and a pale amaze : 

The while, little by little, as 1 thought, 

The sun ceased, and the stars began to gather 
And each wept at the other, * 

And birds dropped in mid-flight out of the sky, 

And earth shook suddenly ; 

And 1 was ’ware of one, hoarse and tired out. 

Who asked of me, * Hast thou not heard it said— 

«Thy lady, she that was so fair, is dead ?’ 

Then lifting up mine eyes, as the tears came, 

1 saw the Angels, like a rain of manna, 

In a long flight flying back heavenward, 

Having a little cloud in front of them, 

After the which they went and said * Hosanna!’ 

And if they had said more, you should have beard. 
Then Love spoke thus : * Now all shall be made clear ; 
Come and behold our lady where she lies.’ 

These idle phantasies 
Then carried me to see my lady dead< 

And standing at her head 

Her ladies put a white veil over her ; 

And with her was such very humbleness 
That she appeared ta say am at peace.’ ” 

Becddea his translation of the New Life, Mr. Rossetti pvea us 
the leading lyrios contained in the sep|Mte Canzonieie’^ of 
Dante (including the glorious ^ Morte poich’ io non truovo a chi 
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mi doglm”), followed by represontatlre pieces from the poetry of 
the Tuscan group who were in one way or another associated 
with him, the entire section being beaded " Dante and his Cirde.” 
Oonceming the members of this circle, their personal careers and 
dispositions, the notices given in the introduction to the section 
have much pregnancy and a rare literary quality ; neither can 
anything be more living than the glimpses which they give us 
of the headstrong, gifted, unstable Quido Cavalcanti, of Cecco 
Angiolieri as the scurrilous and unfilial Scamp of the circle ; of 
Guido Orlandi as its Bore, and so forth. Finally, an appendix 
is devoted to a certain obscure interchange of mediseval raillery 
(in the sonnet forA), which seems to have taken place be- 
tween Dante and his brother-in-law Forese Donati; another 
appendix to a small selection from the delightful sonnets of Boc- 
caccio, including three dedicated in reverence and imaginative 
affection to the great shade of the Master. 

Our cited examples will have satisfied the reader that in Mr. 
Bossetti he has to do with a translator who, over and above the 
gift of industry and the gift of acute and sympathetic apprecia- 
tion, has brought to his task such a versatile command of poetical 
resources, such an elevation as well as pliancy of st^le, such 
a facility in disposing of difficulties, as may claim for his work a 
separate and perhaps pre-eminent place in the class of literature 
to which it belongs. How far all this might entitle him to the 
name of poet was still an open question. To be one of the best 
of poetical translators might for some have seemed to imply defi- 
ciency of first-hand inspiration, or at any rate subordination of 
inspiration to accomplishment On the, other hand,«it might 
have been held that this peculiar excellence could only come by 
the help of susceptibility, and susceptibility ^uliarly intense, 
to such thoughts and passions as had been the inspiration of the 
originals; and that the accomplishment which bad been thus 
effective in second-hand expre^on might prove more effective 
still in the expression of a first-hand experience. ' 

- We have now before us the means for a decision. We have a 
volume of original poetry which has during the past year attracted, 
and deserved, much attention ; and what this at a glance makes 
evident is, that if * the work of translation was well done, it was 
not for vtant of originality in the worker, it was because of the 
strqpgth of the personal feeling which made the wmk attractive, 
ili^hand emotion, ^ a flamii^ personal sincerity, are perhaps 
the things most obvious of all in the new book. It is tra% at 
the same tim^ that these have had tiieir tMurticulat eomplexio& 
in part dMermined by literary influences m the class with which 
we have been tiying to make tiie reader opnvmsaat. That is ta 
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say, that out of the aoeamolated hwitage from the past which 
lies for the imaginatioos of to>day to take ap^ and of which it is 
the poet’s privilege to take up more than another man, the poetry 
of the Itidian Middle Age is undoubtedly that which above 
others has pmietrated into the constitution of this writer and 
become a vital port of himself. There are two ways in which 
this tells upon nis original writing : one by furnishing him with 
subjects, the other by colouring and entering into bis treatment 
of subjects arising elsewhere. We have already had occasion to 
quote one sonnet, showing (under the former h^) how the work 
and name of the greatest of the Italians hw furnished him with 
the motive for more than translation hnly*: and this is followed 
by {mother suggested by his own baptismal name — ^the name 
given by a devotee of Dante to his son, and here inteipreted as 
au^iy that the son too is to be admitted to the same initiation, 
to be accepted by Beatrice as — 

“ Of those that haunt 
The vale of magical sweet mysteries 
Where to the hills her poet’s foot'traok lies 
And wisdom’s living fountain to his chant 
Trembles in music.” 

Further, one of the longest poems in the book is called 
Dante at Verona," and has for its theme some of the latter 
episodes of his life ; taking the form of a meditative retrospect 
upon what must have been his thought;^ sufferings, and sur- 
roundings in' the days when — 

“ Arriving only to depart, 

Fsom court to court, from land to land, 

Like flame vritkin the naked hand 
Em bodjf bore hit bwming heart'* 

The recorded facts of Dante’s retidenoe with Can Qrande, and 
some accompanying inferences and suggestions, are here set be* 
fore us in vivid and probable description, yet hardly, we think 
(and this is what we should have been inclined to hope for), so 
conceived as to let us into the heart of the subject with any 
assured sense of intight or imaginative illumination. A fair spe- 
dmen of the poem is this passage, in which Dante sighs after 
disposal, for hu own patriotic purposes, of the warlikp forces of 
bis host: — 

" Biri vain semned all that strength to him. 

As golden convoys sunk at sea, 

Whm wealth might toot out penury ; 

Because it was no^ umb for Umb, 

Knit like his heariHrirings round the wall 
Of Flnrenoe^ that iU pri^ inigbt fiOL 
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Tet in the tilt-yard, when the dust 

Cleared from the sundered press of knights^ 
Ere yet again it swoops and smites, 

He almost deemed his longing must 
Find force to wield that multitude 
And hurl that strength the way he would* 

How should be move them, fame and gain 
On all hands calling them at strife P 
# He still might find but his one life 
To give, by Florence counted vain ; 

One heart the false hearts made her doubt ; 
One Yoice she heard once and cast out. 

Ah ! if his Florence could but come, 

A lily-sceptred damsel fair. 

As her own Giotto painted her 
On many shields and gates at home,— 

A lady crowned, at a soft pace 
Biding the lists round to the dais ; 

Till, where Can Grande rules the lists. 

As young as Truth, as calm as Force, 

She draws her rein now, while her horse 
Bows at the tom of the white wrists ; 

And when each knight within his stall 
Gives ear, she speaks and tells them all : 

All the foul tale, — truth sworn untrue. 

And falsehood’s triumph. All the tale ? 
Great God ! and must she not prevail 
To fire them ere they heard it through, — 

And hand achieve ere heart could rest 
That high adventure of her quest.? 

How would his Florence lead them forth. 

Her bridle ringing as she went ; 

And at the last within her tent, 
rNeath golden lilies worship-worth. 

How queenly would she bend the while 
And thank the victors with her smile ! 

Also her lips should turn his way. 

And murmur * O thou tried and true. 

With whom I wept the long years through t 
What shall it profit if I say 

Thee I remember ? Nay, through thee 
All ages shall remember me/ 

JPeaee, Dante, peace ! The task is long. 

The time wears short to compass it. 

Within thine heart such hopes may flit^ 

And find a voice in deathless song ; 

But lo 1 as children of man’s earth, 

Those hogeam dead before their 
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Turning now to the latter mode under which the Dante tiradU 
tion, or saj rather the Dante aympathy, i^rts itself : we find 
it ccmtributing to the colour of (what is precisely the most intense 
and individual portion of' the hook) the set of sonnets and other 
lyrics here brought together as members of a body of poetry pro* 
jected under the title of "The House of Life.” The greater 
number of these are love poems, of rignificance in a high degree 
far-reaching and refined. The special colour or strain in them 
of which we speak, and which we refer to special propensities of 
. the imagination, is this — that the thoughts) events, facts, feelings 
of whatsoever kind with which the poet is occupied, are apt to 
come before him not simply or as they b^ themselves are, but 
by the drcnitous way of personification, or if not that, at any rate 
of concrete figure and symbol. 

It would plainly be a task much too large for our frame to 
discuss the various parts which have, according to the various 
energies of the imagination, been played in its works by the an- 
thropomorphic or personifying habit, — whether in its primitive 
form, as the conjecture of the infant man and the infant race, the 
spontaneous inference by which humanity has ascril>ed to dead 
things life, and said to each of its surroundings " What 1 am, 
that you are also,” — or in its later form, as an expedient of the 
adult mind for vivifying and enriching the expresrion of its 
ideas. The older form of this instinct is mythology, and upon 
it the restsoning intellect has encroached, and in the domain of 
fact narrowed the confines of its authority almost to nothing ; 
but in another domain 'the imagination has continued to cherish 
and hold it enthroned. Side by side with that later form of per- 
sonification which is habitual but voluntary, proper or instinc- 
tive mytliology has held a place in poetry. In as far as a poet 
cannot choose but of his natural bent to conceive of outside 
things as having human attributes, in so far he is an anthropo-' 
morphic thinker and true mythol(^ist ; be is an anthropomorphic 
talker and artist in so far as he casts about or is prompted to 
endow outside things with human attributes for the express sake 
of greater reality and adornment Personification in this degree 
is only one form among many of the general usage of speaking 
by figure and symbol, of conveying an attract idea by a con- 
crete image, an immaterial thing by a material *Common speech 
has this usage to some extent, poetry to a much greater extent, 
some poetry to a still much greater extent than other. In the 
early poetry of Dante we encounter it at a high power. And 
what Is more, we encounter too the primitive, involunti^, my- 
thologies mode of personification, determined and qualified in 
detail by certain tendenciee^ individual to the time or to the 
writer, whu^ are oapaUe ^ more or lees specific definition. 
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YtttA oi these is the tendency of mystioism, to believe of all 
things insubstantial or transitoir that they have behind them 
essences solid and enduring ; and this, when allied with the an* 
thropomorphic habit, engenders the conception of all ephemeral 
things — ^the evanescent phases and moments of the human soul 
and consciousness — all passions, thoughts, desires^ to which the 
mind has given birth or the tongue a name — as themselves 
thenceforth endowed with humanity and consciousness, as ani- 
mated existences effluent or detached, and sustaining an indi- 
vidual perpetuity in the region of things stable though occult, to 
which the spirit of man is able to resort for converse with them. 
All this is with Dante confirmed into something like a system 
by the help of the Middle Age philosophy, which, with the 
realism of its metaphysic, had both erected inth articles of cer- 
tainty the (Meltable Substances of things, and had confidently 
distributed the functions and residence of all classes of natural 
wd cosmic Spirits. It is thus, for an instance, that at the open- 
ing of the New Life, when the commotion of the boy on first 
seeing Beatrice has to be told, the form into which it is cast is 
that of a dialogue (and a Latin dialogue) sustained between his 
Vital Spirit, bis Animal Spirit, and his Natural Spirit 

Secondly, and by the side of this mystical tendency, which is 
a matter of the mind only, operates what may be called the 
visionary or pictorial tendency, which is iu some sort a matter of 
the sens^ inasmuch as according to it the senses ate treated in 
imagination to visible images of all things thinkable and ac- 
cording to it, when allied with the same anthropomorphic habit, 
the imagination rejoices iu the luxury of seeing an idea, an 
emotion, an abstraction, arrayed iu vesture and colour sjoecifically 
human, in limbs, raiment, and countenance ; in the :^t place 
furnishing forth its figures of such things according to the native 
promptings of invention and association; in the second place 
stimding off from its own crearions to recognise, to play with, 
animate or transmute them, and take delight in their beauty 
and appropriateness. To take another instance from the begin- 
ning of the New Life, it is tbus that we get one after another the 
varying visions of the living Love, beginning with that one ac- 
cording to which “there appeared to be in my room a mist of 
the colour of fitfi, within the which I discerned the figure of a 
lord of terrible aspect to such as should gaze upon him, but who 
seemed therewithal to rejoice inwardly that it was a marvel to 

Subtract the [^ematio intellectual Baalism of the thin- 
teenth century ; subtract also something of its inexperienced 
quaintness; and we find that the same m^rtbolo^iittg balfit 
qualified hy kindred tmidencies of mystical ticking and piotorial 
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vistan, display themselves contmually in the poetry now before 
us ; resulting in a parallel order of oonciete emhiodiment and 
imi^ery, not, assuredly, more fresh or moving than that of the 
"Yita Nuova/’ but freer, richer in some senses^ more pliable, 
volatile, and varied. An unusually definite and simple, and to 
our mind very lovely example of that which we have been 
studying, occurs in the following sonnet : — 

One, flame«winged, brought a white-winged harp-player 
Even where my lady and I lay all alone ; 

Saying: * Behold, this minstrel is unknown; 

Bid him depart, for I am minstrel here : 

Only my strains are to Love’s dear ones dear.’ 

Then said I : * Through thine hautboy’s rapturous tone 
Unto ray lady still this harp makes moan, 

And still she deems the cadence deep and clear. 

Then said my lady : ‘ Thou art Passion of Love, 

And this Love’s Worship ; both he plights to me. 

Thy mastering music-walks the sunlit sea ; 

But where wan water trembles in the grove, 

* And the wan moon is all the light thereof, 

This harp jstill makes my name its voluntary.” 

There are instances where the poet falls into this mood of the 
imagination out of a simpler mood, in which things. are named 
and described directly as they are, and where accordingly we 
become conscious of something like discontinuity or change of 
key, thus : — 

’’ Sweet dimness of her loosened hair’s downfall 

About thy face ; her sweet hands round thy head 
In gracious fostering imion garlanded ; 

Her tremulous smiles ; her glances’ sweet recall 
Of love ; her murmuring sighs memorial ; 

Her mouth’s culled sweetness by thy kisses shed 
On cheeks and neck and eyelids, and so led 
Back to thy mouth which answers there for all : — 

Wliat sweeter than these things, except the thing 
In lacking which all these would lose their sweet ; 

The confident heart’s still fervour; the beat 
And etibeidence qf the epirifs wmg 
Then when hefeeU in doud-girt voagfaring^ 

The breath qf kmdred plumes about his feet f” 

The concluding figure here involves a passage out of the region 
of direct description to that of circuitous description by means 
of concrete metaphor^ the author being so much at home in the 
latter region that he does not realize the effort which it costs the 
reader to keep up with him, and without preparation to concave 
cf tfa»buBiaa 8|nrit ana winged and bodied creature holding a 
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forlorn flight among the olonds nntil the approach of a corn* 
panion creature gives it pause. There is a further consequence 
of the personifying and embodying habit in this poetry, which 
is this. The subtle passages of overburdened consciousness, the 
inner and fugitive experiences of the spirit, to be expressed, as 
here, in terms of material imagery, demand that the figures of 
that imagery should undergo conditions, movements, transforma* 
tions of too fleeting and too vague a kind to bear complete 
mental realization : this is consonant with the mystical tenden<y, 
while on the other hand it is consonant with the pictorial ten* 
dency to endow its concrete figures with a reality so vivid, and 
attributes so visible, that the mind cannot avoid their complete 
realization ; and hence, endeavouring to follow them through all 
their vicissitudes, is apt to feel thrown out when these elude the 
conditions of materi^ possibility. This, we think, may be a 
difiSculty to arrest the reader at a sonnet like that headed “He 
and 1 or to make bis full enjoyment of the wonderful four 
headed “ Willowwood” a matter of time and familiarity ; or to 
leave something still wanting from the perfection of the follow- 
ing, called “ Stillborn Love,” so admirable in its structure and 
diction, so striking for its heat and volume of passion, so pregnant 
and pathetic with its suggestion of immortal amends for the 
lustration of to*day ^ 

“ The hour which might have been but could not be, 

. Which man’s and woman’s heart conceived and bore, 

Yet whereof life was barren, on what shore 
Bides it the breaking of Time’s weary sea P 
Bondchild of all consummate joys set free. 

It somewhere sighs and serves, and mute before 
The house of Love, hears thro’ the echoing door 
His hours elect in choral consonanoy. 

But lo ! what wedded souls now hand in hand 
T<^ether tread at last the immortal strand 
'With eyes where burning memory lights love home P 
Lo ! how the little outcast hour has turned 
And leapt to them and in their faces yearned: — 

‘ am your child : 0 parents, ye have come 1’ ” 

After these two instances in which a particular tom of our 
author’s im^nation may be held to lay his work in some sort 
open to criticism, it would be fair to quote others in which the 
same thing tells in a manner altogether appropriate, and without 
vagueness or excesa Tom to the pair of sonnets called, “ New- 
born Hirath," in which the embodied personages of Life^ Love, 
Art, Death, Song, float before us in lineaments of such new and 
moving loveliness as belong to the very rarest t^ion of the 
imagination or to any of the love-sonnet^ such as those headedi 
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" Lovesight/' The Kiss/’ ** A Day of Love," " Winged Honrs, 
Life-in-Love,” “Parted Love," “Broken Music," “The One 
Hope" (iil iv. xii. xv. xvl. xxi. xxii. 1. in the “House of Life") 
which in the fulness and richness of their imagery seem to give 
the most fitting and harmonious as well as the most adorned 
expression to phases of feeling themselves too full and rich for 
simple utterance ; phases which lie between joy and grief, and 
are more complex and involved than either ; in which feeling 
does not absorb or exclude thought, but informs and infiames it 
for prospect and retrospect as well as for the passion or the pre* 
sw t ations of the nfoment ; so that the buoyancy of delight is 
cl^ged with the recollection of its delay, the impetuosity of 
rapture checked with the wistfalness of apprehension or chilled 
with the shadow of forebodings, the bitterness of loss involved with 
the reminiscence of triumph or the augury of reparation ; pain 
and pleasure for ever interwoven, and each shot through with the 
consciousness, the presentiment, the possibility of the other. Or 
note, in dealing with a different order of ideas, the resources 
found, for concentrating into a few lines how much of vivid terror 
and remorse, in an order of imagery for which the question asked 
in the first lines in this case fully prepares us 
“ The lost days of my life until to-day, 

What were they, could 1 see them on the street 
Lie as they fell t Would they be ears of wheat 
Sown once for food but trodden into clay P 
Or golden coins squandered and still to pay P 
Or drops of blo^ dabbling the guilty feet P 
Or such spilt water as in dreams must cheat 
The throats of men in hell, who thirst alway ? 

I do not see them here ; but after death 
God knows I know the faces I shall see. 

Each one a murdered self, with low last bmath ; 

* I am thyself,— what hast thou done to me P 
And I — ^and 1 — ^thyself,’ (lo ! each one saith) 

‘ And thou thyself to all eternity !’ ” 

“ Scorn not the sonnet," said Wordsworth, citing in its sanction 
a roll of illustrious precedents, to which bis own name is by this 
time added in the estimation of those* that read. But we sup- 
pose that such criticism as oalled forth bis well-known plea^ is 

* Scorn not the sonnet; Critic, you have frowned 
Mindless of its just honours ; with this key 
Sh^speare unlodLed his heart; the melody 
or this small pipe gave ease to Petrarch’s wound; 

A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 

With it Oamoens soothed an exile’s grief; 

The sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leu 
Amiid the qfpieas with which Iwte crowned 
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not likely to*day to be repeated. Apart from all^sanctions, the 
student of poetry knows that no form of verse is a surer touch- 
stone of mastery than this, .which is so easy to write badly, so 
supremely difficult to write well, so full both of hindrance and of 
occasion in all matters of structure and style ; neither any a 
more searching test of inspiration, since on the one hand it 
seems to provoke the affectations of ingenuity, and on the other 
hand it has been chosen by the greatest men of all as the 
medium for their most intimate, direct, and overwhelming self- 
disclosureS. There are one or two points at which the sonnets 
now in question suggest comparison with some of Wordsworth's 
great exemplars. The relation they bear to early Italian work 
in the same kind (ill enough described, by the way, so far as 
Dante is concerned, under the similitude of the '*gay myrtle- 
leaf’") — ^has already been discussed. For relations existing 
between them and Elizabethan work, let us turn to the sonnet 
called ‘^The Sun’s Shame — 

** Beholding youth and hope in mockery caught 
From life : and mocking pulses that remain 
When the soul’s death of bodily death is pain ; 

Honour unknown, and honour known unsought ; 

And penury’s sedulous self-torturing thought 

On gold, whose master therewith hangs his bane ; 

And longed-for woman longing all in vain 
For lonely man with love’s desire distraught ; 

And wealth, and strength, and power, and pleasantness 
Oiven unto lK)dies of whose souls men say. 

None poor and weak, slavish and foul, as they : — 
Beholding these things, I behold no less 
The blushing morn and blushing eve confess 
The shame that loads the intolerable day.” 

Few readers will fail here to be reminded of the sixty-sixth 
sonnet of Shakspeare - 

** Tir’d with all these, to restful death I cry, 

As, to behold desert a beggar bom. 

And needy nothing trimm’d in jollity. 

And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 

And gnded honour shamefully misplaced, 

And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 


His visional^ brow ; a glowworm lamp 
It cheered mild Spenser, called from Eaeiy-Iand 
To stiiaggla through dark ways; and when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The Thing became a trampet ; whence he blew. 
Soul-apiiwing stiaina— atas, too few T 
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And right perfection wrongfally disgraced, 

And strength by limj^ing sway disabled, 

And Brt made tongue-tied by authoritjr, 

And folly, doctor-like, contrblling skill. 

And simple truth miscalled simplicity. 

And captive Good attending captain 111 : 

Tir’d with all these, from these I would be gone, 

Save that, to die, 1 leave my love idone.” 

The point contained in Shakspeare’s concluding couplet is all 
that interferes with the correspondence, in their main purport, 
of these two weighty indictments against the world. The weak* 
ness of the Elizabethan manner generally, and of Shakspeare’s 
manner where it is weak, is to go after verbal devices and 
quibbles, to play too ingeniously, and too much enjoying the 
sense of ingenuity, with the shells or husks of thought, to catch 
at resemblances between ideas at the surface without stopping to 
see whether they are essential resemblances. Shakspeare’s sonnet 
just quoted falls into this excess, if at all, only in the two lines 
just before the final couplet, and is in all ways much rather an 
example of the strength than of weakness of his manner. Mr. 
Rossetti, with his blushing morn and blushing eve, and the rhe* 
torical and antithetical turn of his second, third, fourth, and 
again of his seventh and eighth lines, is here the more Eliza- 
bethan of the two. But in modem literature there is a critical 
and self-conscious spirit which prevents a modern poet from any- 
where carrying this habit to the point of puerility or false taste 
which it sometimes reaches in the hands even of the greatest of 
the Elizabethan writers. The modern poet, in attempting this 
kind of thing, is on his guard against straining his verbal point 
farther than it will bear. Here is an instance (not from the 
House of Life,”} in which Mr. Rossetti, playing upon a verbal 
point in the right key, throws into his lines a grave tenderness 
and innerness altogether exquisite : — 

** Sweet atream-fed glen, why say * farewell’ to thee 
Who farest so well and find’st for ever smooth 
The brow of Time where roan may read no ruth ; 

Nay, do thou rather say * farewell’ to me 
Who now fare forth in bitterer fantasy 

Than erst was mine, when other shade might soothe 
By other streams, what while in fragrant youth, 

The bliss of being sad made melancholy. 

But yet, farewell i for better shalt thou fare 
* When children bathe sweet faces in thy flow 
And happy lovers blend sweet shadows there 
In hours to come, than when an hour ago 
Thine echoes had but one man’s sighs to near > 

' And thy trees whlsp^?fd what he feared to know/’ 
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AmoDff the many strengths of Shakspeare, there is no need to 
point to^is astonishing and unapproachable strength, nowhere 
more itself than in the sonnets, in the plain statement or descrip- 
tion of subtle states of feeling. There is no movement of the 
heart in its wistfulness or helplessness that he has not made his 
own ; and only the m^ical facility of his style half disguises the 
depth of the divination. A couplet or quatrain of the most 
tripping and limpid fluency shall set forth, with no surprise, 
some secret operation of the soul of which none of us in our 
consciences had taken note, but which with a sudden illumina- 
tion we all acknowledge, the moment that the record is held 
up to us. The reader will have surmised, from what has been 
said, that the style of our present author does not make him 
prolific of passages of this kind ; yet it would be unfair to pass 
over two or three notes of intimate and imaginative human 
observation felicitously recorded in the simpler manner in the 
course of these sonnets, though employed always by way of 
illustration and not of leading theme. One we have already 
quoted — 

** As he that loves oft looks on the dear form, 

And guesses how it grew to womanhood, 

And gladly would have watched the beauties bud, 

And the mild fire of precious life wax warm.** 

And here are others « 

** The mother will not turn, who thinks she hears 
Her nursling’s speech first grow articulate ; 

But breathless — with averted eyes elate 
She sits, with open mouth and open ears, 

That it may call her twice.” 

^ What man has bent o’er his son’s sleep, to brood 
How that face shall watch his, when cold it lies ; 

Or thought, as his own mother kissed his eyes, 

Of what her kiss was when his father wooed I” 

** As when two men have loved a woman well. 

Each hating each, through Love’s and Death’s decmt, 

Since not for either this stark marria^-sheet 
Nor the long pauses of this wedding beU ; 

Yet o’er her grave the night and day dispel 
At len^h their feud forlorn, with cold and heat ; 

JVbr other than dearfriende to death mag fleet 

> Theimoliml^thatmoetifheT canieU^^ 

The analogies to be traced between the work of Mr, Bosaetti 
and that of other masters of the sonnet are, perhaps, not such as 
need detain .us. On occasion, he knows how to remind us of 
MiltoDi witha pompous mandi and imposing sdection of Ian* 
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mage, whereby in these handa too the Thing becomes a trampeh 
Bead, for instance, the pair of ^ Cassandra” sonnets. Elsewhere, 
e.g. the ** Hill-summit" and ^'Autumn Idleness,^^ we have a tonch 
of Wordsworth^s own manner, in musings coloured partly by the 
unconscious going-out of the poet into this or that aspect of 
imture, partly by deliberate recourse to her for moral and spi- 
ritual symbols, or again in diction, like that of ** St Luke’^ and 
** Maxy^s Girlhood,” of a collected and reserved tranquillity that 
seems flat and common until study has revealed its exquisite- 
nesa 

The fragmentary House of Life,” besides its fifty sonnets, 
contains also some highly-finished pieces of different lyric form ; 
most of these too dealing with the fatalities or forebodings of 
thwarted passion. The three melancholy and searching stanzas 
of the song called A Little While,” are quite admirable for their 
careful concentration, as well as for the reluctant andante of their 
metrical movement ; while, by way of contrast, the succeeding 
” Song of the Bower” storms with sonorous anapassts in fuU 
charge, and tells out the dire constraint of separation in tones 
only a little weakened (as it seems to us) by something of 
commonplace in the imagery and language of verses two and 
three. But there is no poem of this division better done, or 
more answering to inward experiences, than one having nothing 
to do with love, but casting into new articulateness a phase 
of that vague commerce with eternal things of which from time 
to time a man is conscious, when one or another of the large 
dealings of nature laying hold upon him seems to loosen the 
sensuous bands of the spirit, and lift it abroad into the knowledge 
of some divine environment, some uncomprehended unity of 
natural with human and spiritual with bodily things. The 
suggestion comes in this case through the avenue of hearing * 

** Consider the sea’s listless chime : 

Time’s self it is, made audible,-— 

The murmur of the earth’s own shell* 

Secret continuance sublime ' 

Is the sea’s end : our sight may pass 
Ko furlong further. Since time was, 

This sound hath told the lapse of time. 

** No quiet, which is death’s — it hath 
The moumfulness of ancient life 
Enduring always at dull strife. 

As the world’s heart of rest and wrath, 

Its painful pulse is in the sands. 

Lost utterly the whole sky stands, 

Grey and not known, along its'patli. 

[mX<nr.No.CLXXXVIL]-Naw8iB^ Ho.L G 
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“ Listen alone beside the sea, 

Listen alone among the woods ; 

Those voices of twin solitudes 
Shall have one sound alike to thee : 

Hark, where the murmurs of thronged men 
Surge and sink back and surge again — 

Still the one voice of wave and tree. 

Gather a shell from the strow’n beach 
And listen at its lips : they sigh 
The same desire and mystery, 

The echo of the whole sea’s speech. 

And all mankind is thus at heart 
Not anything but what thou art : 

And earth, sea, man, are all in each.** 

Another and larger poem, which is excluded from the House 
of Life*’ section, but which by its matter should seem to belong 
to it, is called the “ Stream’s Secret.’' The forlorn lover musing 
beside a stream and appealing to it, pictures to himself how 
Love, 

“ Murmuring with curls all dabbled in thy flow, 

And washed lips rosy red,” 

may have confided to it at its source the secret of his love's 
event Almost the whole ground gone over in the sonnets is here 
retraced in weighty eloquent but perhaps a little over -laboured 
^uence. The prelude leads up to this opening complaint : — 

“ But she is far away 
Now ; nor the hours of night grown hoar 
Bring yet to me, long gaziug from the door, 

The wind-stirred robe of roseate grey^ 

And rose-crown of the hour that leads the day. 

When we shall meet once more. 

“ Dark as thy blinded wave, 

When brimming midnight floods the glen, 

Bright as the laughter of thy runnels when 
The dawn yields all the light they crave ; 

Even 80 these hours to wound and that to save 
Are sisters in love’s ken.” 

And from this point the possibilities of coming joy or woe are 
ooiyured up and realized in vivid thought, with strong fluctua- 
tions of despair and hope, until despair gains the upper hand, and 
the poem epds moiimfuUy with no consoling revelation won 

^ Ab, by a colder wave 
On deathlW airs the hour most come, 

Which, to tbj heart, my love, most call me home^’’ 
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The vskgixe reunion thus' foreshadowed in death assumes the 
form of a more confident and radiant augury at the close of another 
poem called “The Portrait,” which contains further one of the 
very best passages of our author’s writing in its account of the 
circumstances and manner of the portrait-taking — an impassioned 
reminiscence thrilling through with colour and sunlight A kin- 
dred yearning after a beatified perpetuation of earthly love is 
made to open the book, this time cast into impersonal form (and 
a form of the most delicate and modulated perfection), in the 
vision and soliloquy of the “ Blessed Damozel,” a virgin spirit 
passed into the material heaven of the Middle Age, and tenderly 
praying as she looks down from “tho rampart of God’s house,” to 
be rejoined by the lover who has survived her, that the two may be 

“ As once on earth, for ever now 
Together, he and I.” 

The desire, despite of bodily severance, for mystical communion 
on earth, finds expression in a poem the imaginative basis of 
which is exactly illustrated by the well-known lines of Shelley in 
the “Prometheus Bound”: — 

“ The Magus Zoroaster, my dead child, 

Met his own image walking in the garden. 

That apparition, sole of men, he saw. 

Por know, there are two worlds of life and de«ath, 

One, that which thou beholdest ; but the other, 

Is underneath the earth, where do inhabit 
The shadows of all things that think and live, 

Dreams of light imaginings of men, 

And dll that faith creates or love desires, 

Terrible, strange, sublime, or monstrous shapes.” 

The poet begs that Love, as master of the realms of sleep, 
may in the night-season summon up from that nether world the 
phantom of himself^ and send it to haunt his lady in her dreams: — 

“ Master, bid my shadow bend 

Whispering thus till birth of light, 

Lest new shapes that sleep may send 
Scatter all its work to flight ; — 

Master, master of the night, 

Bid it spend 

Speech, song, prayer, and end aright. 

Yet, ah me ! if, at her head, 

There another phantom lean, 

Murmurinff o’er the fragrant bed ; 

Ah I and if my spirit^ queen 
' Smiie those alien words between,— 

Ah, poor shade! 

Shall it strive or fade unseen P 

G 2 
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How should Love’s own messenger 
Strive with love and be lovers foe P 

Master, nay ! If thus, in her 

Sleep a wedded heart should show, 

Silent let mine image go, 

Its old share 

Of thy sunken air to know. 

Like a vapour wan and mute, 

Like a name, so let it pass ; 

One low sigh across her lute, 

One dull breath against her glass ; 

And to my sad soul, alas ! 

One salute, 

Cold as when Death’s foot shall pass. 

Then, too, let all hopes of mine. 

All vain hopes by night and day, 

Slowly at thy summoning sign 
Bise up pallid and obey. 

Dreams, if this is thus, were they ; 

Be they thine. 

And to dreamland pine away.” 

All grace and exquisiteness of fancy or image aside, the art 
with which this difficult, iterated, and interlinked melody is 
managed and made lovely cannot escape the least critical of 
students ; it is poetical execution at its highest power. 

Alone to be set beside it in this respect is a piece very different 
in style, the fierce ballad of Sister Helen.” In this the author 
has taken the superstition of witchcraft making in vengeance a 
waxen image of its victim, and compassing his dea^ with gradual 
agony by the burning down of the image ; and has made this the 
occasion for a study of the wildest and bitterest passion, thrown 
into a dramatic form the most rigidly condensed and symmetrical, 
yot rapid, redhot, and free from all impression of constraint. 
Each stanza has, first, two linds spoken to the sister at her in- 
cantations by her little brother at the balcony, which put us 
in possession of the progress of events ; next, a single linb of 
reply, revealing the sequence of savage or ironical emotion in 
the enchantress ; and last, a slightly varying burden or choms, 
in which the takes up or accompanies the dominant idea of 
the stanza. This mediaeval custom of the repeated burden has 
m^t with demur from students who are either ill acquainted with 
the' native and spontaneous forms of ballad poetry, or who lay 
too much stress on the logical element, and too little on the 
musical and emotional elements, of poetry in general A poem 
like this stands or falls with its burden, which Is an organic part 
of itselfi and required both for its sound and its sense (in that 
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whicli is the finer sense of sense), not less than the' musical ao- 
oompaniment is required for an air in singing. The same thing 
is true of the shorter (and less excellent) burdened piece of" Troy 
Town,” and of the other long one called " Eden Bower.” In this 
the legend at superstition taken for theme is a still wilder and 
less human one of " Lilith," the snake-woman who was Adam’s 
first wife, and who, when Eve is created to supplant her, borrows 
for a day the form of her old snake-lover to go and tempt the 
woman to the Fall. With much beauty and many Hashes of im- 
mense vigour and terror, we miss here something of the classical 
and consummate excellence of " Sister Helen the physical part 
of the invention, which is here monstrous, is too much insisted 
on (as indeed upon this side our author is elsewhere a little prone 
to excess), and there are verses of which the omission would rather 
complete than mutilate the poem. 

In a quite different range of subject from any of the poems 
which we have thus far come upon, is the blank-verse monologue 
called “ The Last Confession.” It is the death-bed confidence of 
a Lombard patriot to bis priest ; a thing of near and real life and of 
yesterday. This form of dramatic monologue, in which a selected 
speaker is made to let us into the recesses of his nature and lead 
us along private complexities of character and history, has in 
modem poetry been made his own by a single writer, Mr. Robert 
Browning. "The Last Confession,” if comparison were to be 
taken between it and any work of the same form Mr. Brown- 
ing, would clearly have to yield at certain points. It would have 
to be pronounced wanting in that which is Mr. Browning’s espe- 
cial strength — his genius for definition by accidents, if we may so 
call it ; the intellectual alacrity and muscle, the staunchness and 
delight, with which he urges and pursues his individual subject 
through all manner of antecedents and contingencies calculated 
to bring out and stamp its individuality — his uncontrollable in- 
genuity and acumen. On the other band, misring or dispensing 
with some of the sharp and manifold facets of personality, our 
author here |^ows a strength of bis own which deservei: its 
own recognition. His subject is conceived at a certain moderate 
degree of abstraction. The passion to be set forth is that of 
a man who, having protected and loved a child, comes to love 
her in another fashion as she grows up to womanhood, and find- 
ing no love in return, and fearing unworthiness of life in her, 
is nUed with raging disappointment even to the pitch of murder. 
'[Dte character conceived as undergoing this passion is an Italian 
of somewhat above peasant rank, ardent and not untaught, 
who having dedicated his life, like the best of bis class, to revolt 
against the Austrian masters of Yenetia, disburdens his soul at 
.last of its lov^ agony, and crime, as he lies dying of a wound 
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received agalnet the enemy* It is the individual and his career 
that are in this case used to sustain and illustrate the passion ; 
not the passion that is used (as it would have been by Mr. 
Browning) to characterize and define the individual and his 
career. A series of pictures and incidents have indeed to be 
invented on the road to the catastrophe, and their invention is 
beautiful and felicitous, but with the felicity of artistic harmony 
and congruousness, not with that of special psychological point 
or adroitness. The episode of the little porcelain figure of love 
bought for the child by her protector, and intended to be hung 
by the wall but broken in the hanging ; and the later episode 
of the grown girl deserting the Madonna of an old master, at 
which she had been used to pray, for 

“ A new Madonna gaily decked, 

Tinselled and gewgawed, a slight German toy,” 

both of these aro as lovely, telling, and appropriate as they can 
be ; but they are all this, not because they exactly unravel for 
us the specific twist and fibre of this particular man and girl, but 
because they serve to strike the key of the whole poem, to fore- 
shadow, introduce, and lead up to the final conflict of passion 
and crash of calamity in which this man and girl are involved. 
For intense tragedy as well as tender pathos, there is no poem 
in the volume that equals this, and none that surpasses it in 
vivid force of descriptive realization. We do not think that the 
writer's masteiy or originality in blank verse are so striking as 
in the lyrical forms of composition ; but take the following 
little passage as an example at once of delicate movement in the 
verse and of such reserved simplicity in. the style as is rare in 
this book, but here is precised in harmony with the nature of the 
subject: — ^ 

“ For now, being always with her, the first love 
1 had — the father’s, brother’s love — ^was changed, 

I think, in somewise like a holy thought 
Which is a prayer before one knows of it. 

The first time I perceived this, I remember,# 

Was once when after hunting 1 came home 
Weary, and she brought food and fruit for me, 

And sat down at my feet upon the floor. 

Leaning against my side. But when I felt 
Her sweet head reach from that low seat of hers, 

So high as to be laid upon my heart, 

I tamed and looked upon my darling there, 

And marked for the first time how tall she was.” 

Another poem of things near at hand and of yesterday^-Haiid 
to^davand (alas I) to-morrow also— is that called ” Jenny.” 
A monologue suggested by the sight and presence of a aleej^itg 
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harlot was a thing from which the English muse might have 
been held bound to shrink. But the manner of its treatment 
here is such as to have given offence, so far as we know, to no 
reader or critic — a manner perfectly direct, but perfectly free 
from evil enjoyment. What the poem does is to set forth, with 
poetical intensity and ornament, such a chain of thoughts as 
might present itself to any man of scholarship and imagination, 
and of a certain vivacity of the conscience, under the circum- 
stancea Such thoughts would naturally be full, as these are full, 
with the burden of helpless regret and depressed questioning, — 
the burden of all that evil which presses itself upon some minds 
as a thing that cannot be cured, upon others, as one that must 
not be endured, — of the curses and contrasts of civilization, and 
the mysterious confines of good and evil. The fairest thing to do 
is to quote at length that portion of the poem which contains its 
two leading and most elaborate images, the imaginative beauty 
and force of which will come home to every reader, as well as the 
technical art which has thrown into the eight-syllable metre so 
much of varied and involved sweetness, and led up to the con- 
cluding passage in such culminant and portentous thunder ; — 

Fair shines the gilded aureole 
In which our highest painters place 
Some living woman’s simple face. 

And the stilled features thus descried 
As Jenny’s long throat droops aside, 

The shadows where the cheeks are thin, 

And pure wide curve from ear to chin, 

With Baffael’s or Da Vinci’s hand 
To show them to men’s souls might stand, 

Whole ages long, the whole world through, 

For preachings of what God can do. 

What has man done here ? Uow atone, 

Great God, for this which man has done P 
And for the body and soul which by 
Man’s pitiless doom must now comply 
With life-long hell, what lullaby 
Of sweet, forgetful second birth 
Bemains P All dark. No sign on earth 
What measure of God’s rest endows 
The many mansions of his house. 

If but a woman’s heart might see 
Sudh erring heart unerringly 
For once 1 But that can never be. 

Like a rose shut in a book. 

In which pure women may not look; 

For its base pages claim control 
To crush tl^ imwer within the soul ; 
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Where through each dead rose-leaf that clingl^ 

Pale as transparent Psyche-wings, 

To the vile text, are traced such things 
As might make lady’s cheek indeed 
More than a living rose to read ; 

So nought save foolish foulness may 
Watch with hard eyes the sure decay ; 

And so the life-blood of this rose. 

Puddled with shameful knowledge, flows 
Through leaves no chaste hand may unclose : 

Yet still it keeps such faded show 
Of when ’twas gathered long ago. 

That the crush^ petals’ lovely grain. 

The sweetness of the sanguine stain. 

Seen of a woman’s eyes, must make 
Her pitiful heart, so prone to ache. 

Love roses better for its sake : — 

Only that this can never be : — 

Even so unto her sex is she. 

Yet, Jenny, looking long at you. 

The woman almost fades from view. 

A cipher of man’s changeless sum 
Of lust, past, present, and to come, 

Is left. A riddle that one shrinks 
To challenge from the scornful sphinx. 

Like a toad within a stone 
Seated while Time crumbles on ; 

Which sits there* since the earth was curs’d 
For man’s transgression at the first ; 

Which, living through all centuries, 

Not once has seen the sun arise ; 

Whose life, to its cold circle charmed, 

The earth’s whole summers have not wanned ; 

Which always — whitherso the stone 
Be flung — sits there, deaf, blind alone 
and shall not be driven out 
IHU that which shuts him around about 
JBreak at the very master's stroke^ 

And the dust thereqf vanish as smoJee^ 

And the seed of man vanish as dust 
Even so within this world is Lust^* 

^ere is one test of excellence in poetry, the^ extent to 
which it ^is appreciated by many; and another, the degree to 
which it is delighted in by a few. It is this latter test by which 
the poetry which we have been considering must stand. Both 
its stren^h and its weakness are of a nature to narrow within 
certain limits the range of its appeal Its appeal is made chiefly 
to t^ seninbilit^s of the developed, cultivated, full^ equipped 
and enriched spirit, and to such sensibilities will be iTresistiDle ; 
wherea# it does not abound in those strokes of palpalde diviim^ 
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tioQ or simple) genial, and rejoicing sweetness, whicli carry poetiy 
home to the hearts of multitudes, and need no leisure or prepa- 
ration for their enjoyment Some special degree of intellectual 
preparation, some special leisure for study and familiarity, are 
needed for the appreciation, on any side but that of its verbal and 
rhythmioal beauty, of work so full and elaborate, so crowded 
with purport, so aflame with complex feeling, as most of this is. 
Every idea and every word comes before the mind arrayed in fine 
and &r associations, nor is any suggestion allowed to escape or 
fall to the ground. Mark the packing, the concentration of dread- 
ful or poignant meaning in phrases like-^ 

The sere 

Autumnal spring's^ from many a dying year 
Born dead.** 

or this — 

** Alas ! shall hope be nurs’d 
On life’s all-succouring heart in vain, 

And made so perfect only to bo slain f ” 

or of beautiful regret in this address to Life : — 

** Lo I Love, the child once ours ; and Song, whose hair 
Blew like a flame and blossom’d like a wreath ; 

And Art, whose eves were worlds by God found fair ; 

These o*er the iooh of Nature mixed their breath 
With neck^iwined arms, as oft we watched them there. 

And did these die that thou mightest hear me Death ?** 

Or consider the immensity opened up, and the pause, the breath 
that has to be taken before launching upon it, by a thought like 
that quoted from the “ Sea-limits — 

" Since time was 

This sound has told the lapse of time.” 

In the landscape part of our author’s imagery, a kindred preg- 
nancy and subtilty prevail. Of pure landscape, or plain nature for 
its own sake, we have scarcely anything ; we have nature loaded 
with sentiment, informed and transmuted by the human spirit 
in moods of absorbed exaltation or depression. It is tlie lover 
giving up hope and resigning himself to cheerless prospect^ who 
notes how ^ 

^ The glen grows heavy with some veil 
Bisenfrom the earth or fallen to make earth pale; 

And all stands hushed to eye and ear. 

Until the nighUwind shake the shade like fear. 

And every covert fail** 

Or it is the little brother, his imagination alert with exeitenient 
wd terror at the scene of midnight and sorcery who exclaimft 
hoer.^ 
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^ Ottteide ’tig merry in the wind’s wake, 

In the shaken trees the chill stars shahe^^ 

Or it is another lover, before whom the face of his beloved, 
floating half-realized, revives by some secret similitude the en- 
chanted reminiscence of an exquisite and exceptional revelation 
of nature: — * 

** So do mounting vapours wreathe 
Subtle-scent^ transports where 
Tlie black firwood sets its teeth : 
jPart the houghs and look beneath^ 

Lilies share 

Secret waters there, and breathe!^ 

Or yet another, whose consciousness, confused and sharpened at 
once with distrust and with the intoxication of beauty, makes 
him aware, as he walks with his beloved by his side, how — 

“ From the fountains in the public place 
Unto the pigeon-haunted pinnacles 
Bright wings and water winnowed the bright air.*' 

All this belongs to a highly subjective inode of taking nature, 
totally different alike from Keats’s manner of seeing and revel- 
ling in her hidden loveliness and intimate sensuous magic and 
refreshment, from Mr. Tennysou^s manner of calling her up in 
flashing completeness by a few words of delicate incision and 
comprehension, or from Mr. Morris’s manner of setting her forth 
as she is in loving catalogue and unomitting detail. 

Another point by which Mr. Rossetti’s art addresses itself 
specially to the poetical student, his special and wholly original 
splendour and mastery of diction, needs no further illustration 
after the passages which have been quoted. In the best of these, 
as in all that is technically best in works of the poetical art, almost 
every word in its place might be made a matter of separate study 
in sound, sense, and association. 

What any poet is going to be for another generation, it is not 
riven to his contemporaries to tell. But what Mr. Rossetti in 
his own generation is may be put on record ; and that ii^ the 
p^t of personal paraion, — for all such as know or can sympathize 
with pemonal passion in a shape in which, being most para- 
mount and engrossing, it is yet not most direct or tOost alone, 
but in which it takes up and carries along with it all collateral 
elemenU of the being, — and the more modern, the more highly 
organized and endowed the being, the more complex and manifola 
these elemmits will be, — ^re-awakening and illuminating all forms, 
aU pressures past, adding intensity to existence, charging and 
complicaiing the consciousness with images from far and near. 
That is the Une of his most specific and original excellence,*- 
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and along that line ho seems to have set himself to work with 
a conscious purpose of art, and with a plenitude of artistic re- 
sources not frequent in literatura His attraction to medie- 
valism is in part merely one man's share in the claim made by 
modern mankind to its heritage in the entire past, instead of the 
^parate cantle with which it had long been satisfied. It is an 
idle and enervating thing to entertain any practical hankering 
after a return to the Middle Age, and its m(^es of thought and 
life ; to entertain and propagate an imaginative delight in these 
is to enlarge the stores of the spirit and to tighten the links of 
generation with generation. But in part also the attraction now 
in question depends, as has been shown, on affinity of artistic 
impulse ; the attempt of this writer is naturally germane to the 
attempt of the Middle Age in so far as he searchoh, without 
overmuch regard to precedent and prescription, after direct and 
intense modes for the expression of highly intellectualized passion, 
and as his favourite mode depends on sensibility to outward 
beauty and colour. 

As an oiiginating power — ^as of those who, taking up English 
poetry whore it had been left by the great masters of the opening 
century, have helped to hand on its discipline and development 
by reconciling the range and licence of the romantics with classi- 
cal form and finish — the influence of this writer had made itselt 
felt in the work of others before his own work became known. 
We have now seen and said something of the beauty and value 
of that work. Of its shortcomings or limitations there is less 
need to speak. We have pointed out that it is deficient in joy- 
ful and genial simplicity. We might also point out, on the side 
of thought, what seems to be this deficiency, that while that 
part of thought which enters into passion, and sets in relation 
emotions and emotional images, is usually in this poetiy search- 
ing and profound, growing upon the mind with familiarity and 
full of stimulating revelations, that other part of thought which 
deals with outside things — wliich is a iMnking ahovJt ml^ecta — 
is on the other hand not often of a great or greatly imaginative 
kind, but rather tends to run into a robust aud trenchantly ex- 
pressed order of commonplace ; witness portions of ** Dante at 
VeronV “The Burden of Nineveh,” and of “Jenny" even. 
There do ochur passages, perhaps even an entire poem or two 
(a flf., the “Cara-Player"), in which ideas that to other ininds 
will not seem above thf v^lue of ooncettif have had a higher 
value for their author, and been held worthy of expre^on with 
vehement and ornate effects of art. For a last defioiency, and 
of significance larger than can be here discussed, — the whole 
poetry is in a high d^^ree individualist ; it deals vrith man little 
as a social being, not much as an ethical being; it knows (save 
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here and there) of no care for the many, of no conflict between 
doty and desire, the interest of the many and the passion of 
one, of no rival beside the throne of self. It does not even say 
moch of the ideal exaltation or ideal abasement of self throoeh 
PjMsion. The innermost cravings and satisfactions of the indi- 
vidual sense and spirit, individual tenderness, frustration, agony, 
rapture, outpouring, despondency, the joys and sorrows of love, 
not its inspirations for good and ill — these, and many experi- 
ences, excitements, and sympathies of the mind in love with love- 
liness and awake to all rare influences of the world and intense 
manifestations of the heart, — ^these are what it sings, an.d sings in 
tones of authentic penetration and command. 


Art. IV. — ^The Sociar, Condition of England 
DNDEK HeNRT VIII. 

1. A Fruteful and Pleaaav/nt Worke of the best state of a 

PiMyqae Weuie, and of the newe Yle, coded Utopia. 
Written tin Latine by Syr Thomas More, Knyght, and 
translated into Englyshe by Baphe Bobtnson, eta 1651. 
(Rep. 1869). 

2. Letters relating to the Suppression of Monasteries. Edited 

by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A. Camden Society. 1843. 
8. Bcdlads from Manuscripts. Edited by F. J. Fdrnivall, 
M.A. Vol. L 186& 

4. England in the Beign of King Henry the Eighth, a Dia- 

logue betvoeen Cardinm Pole amd Thomas Lupset, Lec- 
turer in Hhetorie at Oxford. By Thomas Starret, 
Chaplain to the King. Edited, with Preface, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M. Cowper Early English Text Society 
(Extra Series). 1871. 

5. A Supplioaey for the Beggers. 1524. (Foxe's "Acts and 

Monuments.” Third edition. 1576.) 

6. The Compilaynt of Roderyck Mors, somtyme a gray fryre, 

vnto the iMrUament lumse of Ingland, his natural 
cuntry : For the redresse of eerten wicked lawes, end 
ctutome, and erud decreys. 153^. 

7. A Supftyeaoion to over moste Soveraigne Lorde Kyng 

Henry fhe Eyght, do. 1 544. 

A The Lcmentaoyon of a Ohristm Agaynst the Oytye of Lon- 
don, for wme eertayne great vyees veed Uierin, 1544, 
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England under Henry VIII, 

9. A Supplication of Sie Poore Oommone. 1 546. 

10. Certayne Causes gaihered iogetkert wherin is showed Cie 
decays of England, ondy by the great muUytude of Shops, 
to the vtter decay of Household Kepyng, Maynienance of 
Men, Decerth of Come, and <Aher JHatoMe HyscomnodC 
tyes approued by syxe old Prouenhes. n. d. • 

11. One and thyrtye Epigrcmmes, wherevn are bry^y touched 
so many Abuses that may and otight to be put away. 
Crompiled and Imprinted by Bobebt Obowlet. 1550. 

12. Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, i/n the Rdgn 
of Henry VIIL By L S. Bbewbb^ M.A. Vols. II. 
and III. 

W HEN Thomas Dorset, curate of St. Margaret’s, Lothbnry, 
“ bavyng nothyng to doo, as an idler went to Lambhethe 
to the byshopis place, to see what news he saw and beard on 
that and the few following days several things which were sig- 
nificant of the times. He saw a reverend doctor examined 
before Cranmer, Shaxton, and Latimer respecting a " vision he 
had bad of the Trinity, and of a command which he had re- 
ceived fron Our Lady to the effect that he should proclium 
abroad that she would be honoured at Ipswich and Willesden, as 
she had been in times past. After that one Lamberte was exa- 
mined for saying it was a sin to pray to the saints ; for which 
Latimer was so extreme against him, that he was sent to ward 
again.” Then we hear of Hilsey, Bishop of Rochester, exercising 
episcopal authority in the diocese of London, for which the Lon- 
don apparitor railed on him, saying, that " be nor such as be is 
shall have jurisdiction within bis lord’s precincts.” Then the 
“ clergy sat on it in the convocation bouse,” and, as is the wont 
of convocations even now, they “ left off till another day.” 

But if Latimer as a judge was extreme against poor liamberte 
for declining to pray to saints, he was more extreme against those 
in authority when he was in the pulpit. 

" On Sunday,” the good curate runs on, ” the Bishop of Worcester 
preached at Paul’s Oross, and he said that bishops, abbots, priors, par- 
sons, canons resident, priests, and all, were strong thieves ; the dukes, 
lords, and all. ‘ The King,’ quoth he, * made a marvellous good Act 
of Parliament, that certain men should sow every of them two acres 
of hemp,* but it were all too little, were it so much more, to hang the 
thieves that be in England. Bishops, abbots, with such other, should 


• 84 Hen. VIIL o. 4, "Every person having in bis oeounation ttree score 
aoMs ot land apt for tillage^ shall sow one rood with linseed, otherwise called 
or hcnip.aeed, and dm one rood for every forty acres.” 
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not have so many servants, nor so many dishes, but to go to their 
first foundation, and keep hospitality to feed the poor ; not jolly fel- 
lows with golden chains and velvet gowns.” 

Then the garrulous correspondent goes on to other matters, to 
tell how the king appeared among the burgesses of parliament 
with a bill, adding a request that they would consider it well, for 
he would not have them pass it because he presented it, but 
only if it tended to the common good. In it provision was to 
be made for poor people. The gallows was to be rid,” the 
faulty were to die, and the innocent acquitted, and set at liberty 
without payment of fees. Beggars and prisoners were to be set 
to labour at Dover, or elsewhere, where the sea had broken in. 
‘‘Then if ^hey fall to idleness the idlers shall be had before a 
justice of the peace and his fault written.” The second time 
they were to be burned in the hand ; the third time they were 
to die for it.* 

No man seems to have referred so frequently and in such 
powerful language to the ovils which then prevailed as Latimer. 
He seemed to look on everything bearing upon the poverty and 
crimes of the poor, the pomp and wastefulness of the rich, the 
idleness and vice of the clergy, the bribery and delays of the 
lawyers, as proper subjects for his pulpit oratory. And he was 
right. When Thomas Dorset wrote to his friends at Plymouth, 
he had no idea of writing history, yet his lettc^r and the docu- 
ments of a similar nature throw more light upon the times in 
which they were written, than many a ponderous volume which 
has since issued from the press. Until wo can take into our 
hands the letters, chronicles, diaries, and tracts of the times, and 
study them without the glosses with which they have been over- 
laid, we shall never arrive at a true estimate of the causes which 
led to the wonderful changes then begun, and the means by 
which our countiy passed through the agonies of the crisis with- 
out utter ruin, and without even greater distress to individuals 
and corporate bodies. 

Perhaps to no period of our history do men turn with more 
real interest than to that which is covered by the fifty years 
which elapsed between the accesrion of Henry VIII. and that of 
his daughter Elizabeth. It was^ a time which produced its 
plagues upon the bodies of men, its revolutions in the Church, 
ana rebellions in the State ; a disputed or doubtful succession at 
home^ and wars and complications, yielding little glory and less 
honour^ abroad. But few of these points will occupy our atten- 
tion now. Whether Henry were a tyrant and the murderer of his 

* **Letter8 xelatiag to tbe Suppression of Monasteriei^” Cam. Sbe. pp* 
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subjects, or a saint ; and whether Cranmer were a time-server or a 
patriot, are questions which it does not fall to our lot to answer. 
Our object is to ascertain by reference to contemporary writers 
what was the general condition of the people of this country 
during the years that Henry VIIL occupied the throne. Is it 
true that “ the habits of all classes were open, free, and liberal 
and that they considered duty to the State their first law, or did 
every man look chiefiy to his own profit and pleasure, few regard- 
ing the public good ? Hid princes and lords look to the good 
order and prosperity of their dependents, or did they look only 
to their rents and revenues, studying only how to enhance their 
rates that their pompous state might be maintained, utterly re- 
gardless of any but themselves ? It was commonly said that if 
the tenants paid the rents demanded at a proper time, the land- 
lords cared not “ whether they sank or swam.*^f Was it “ Merrie 
England," and was ^‘The glory of hospitality, England's pre- 
eminent boast," anything more than a sham ? Were " all tables, 
from the table of the twenty shilling freeholder to the table in 
the barons hall, open at the. dinner hour to all comers, t without 
stint or reserve, or question asked ? Free fare and free lodging 
bread, beef, and beer for dinner, even when accompanied by the 
drawback of only a mat of rushes in a spare corner of the hall, 
with a billet of wood for a pillow,”§ were not likely to be de- 
spised by a people living in frank style, hating idleness, want, and 
cowardice, carrying their hearts high, and having their bands full.|| 

This is a pleasant picture. If true, the Englishmen of that 
day must have been of all men the most ungrateful. And it 
can be but reasonable to ask what could have induced them, 
with such an array of good things within their reach, to rebel 
against their king, to wander about outcast, and poor, and 
miserable, dying of disease, hunger, and cold, by the highways 
and in the streets ? To beg, steal, oppress one another, as we are 
afraid there is evidence enough to prove that they did ? These 
are some of the questions which we shall attempt to answer. 

If the common people of a country are sunk in vice, idleness^ 
and poverty, we may rest assured that the classes ahove them are 
not from blame. Given an upper class luxurious, profligate, 

• Fronde, i, 42. 

^ t England in the Heim of Henry the Eighth : a Dialogue between Car- 
dinal Pole and Thomas Lopset, Lecturer in Rhetoric at Oxford. Edited, 
with Preface, Notes, andl Glossary, by J. M. Cowper.^’ Early English Text 
Society, 1871, p. 85. 

X Sir Thomas More says ^^'This great dearth of victuals causeth men to 
keep as little houses, ana as small hospitality as they possibly may, and to 
put away their servants.’’— gifcyDie, p. 43, ed. 1869. 

{ Frouide, i. 43. Ii Ib. 
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and Blothful, and it is certain their vices will be reflected in those 
below ; and we shall find in tracing the manners of the men of 
the times under notice that from the crown to the sole, from the 
king to the beggar, English society was rotten to the very core. 
Henry may have been a model of self-denial ; he may have put 
away Catherine of Arragon because of his fe{|.rs about the succes* 
sion ; lie may have been unwilling to marry at all" after the 
death of Jane Seymour,* and his divorce from Anne of Cleves 
may have been accomplished with “ God only before his eyes,"' 
as he advised his Privy Council to consider what he ought to do. 
These suppositions may possibly be true, but true or untrue the 
frequent mistakes in his matrimonial engagements were a 
scandal to Europe, and they could hardly fail of having a most 
pernicious influence on the morals of his people. But we have 
said enough of Henryks own character, let us now examine into 
that of his nobles, leaving out' as far as possible all allusions of 
a political nature. 

Though learning began to make rapid strides in Henry’s 
reign, the education of the nobles generally seems to have been 
almost worthless. Commonly, they were brought up in hunting, 
hawking, dicing, and card' playing, in eating and drinking, and 
in all vain pleasure and pastime. Such things alone were thought 
to pertain to the proper office of a gentleman, as though he were 
born thereto, and to nothing else.f Tlmy neglected all the ex- 
ercises of the tournaments, they deserted the butts, and sold 
their lands to squander the money they fetched in gaming.]; Bom, 
as they thought, only that they might spend what their ancestors 
had accumulated, they fulfilled none of the duties belonging to 
their high position, or only fulfilled them in an imperfect manner. 
If they were not apparelled in silks and velvets they fancied 
they lacked hoaour.§ Those who had been brave men, and by 
their courage had served the king, now went daily in gowns of 
gold and rich clothing. || The excess and costliness of apparel 
were such, by reason of the ever>cbanging fashions, that a wor* 
shipfiil man’s lands which had been sufficient to find and main* 
taijp twenty or thirty tall yeomen and a good household^ and 


* Froode, iii. 461. 

f ''England in the Beign of Henry VIIL,” ftc. p. 129. See also Face, 
flowed inMr. Pamivall’s “Babecs Book ” xiii.— ‘*I swear by God’s bo^ I’d 
nther that my son should faan^ than study letters. For it becomes the sons of 
gentlemen to blow the bom nicely, to Imnt skilfully, and elegautly carry and 
&am a hawk. But the study of letters should be left to the sons of rualios.** 
This was said by a "gentleman” at a public feast. 

1 The fiuyn of a Beam. Ballads from MSS. ed. F. J. Fumivalli Esq. 
i 159. 

‘ * ’ ’i the Eeign," Iso. p. 130, 

I from MSS.,^ p. 159, 
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then have wherewithal to relieve the poor and needy, was now 
barely enough to keep the heir to the estate, his vdfe, her maid, 
two yeomen, and a lackey. Sometimes- it was cap, sometimes 
hood ; now the French fashion, then the Spanish ; which quickly 
yielded to another from Italy or Milan ; so that there was no 
end to them.* 

While they spent their manors and mills on their backs at 
home, as well as when they accompanied the King to France, 
they were equally extravagant in their diet. If they had not at 
dinner and supper twenty dishes of different kinds of meat, they 
felt that they wanted honour..t Two days after the betrothal 
of the Princess Mary to the Dauphin (1518), a grand feast 
was prepared at Greenwich. Among the solid viands were 
3000 loaves of bread, lOf carcases of beeves, 56 of sheep, 17 
pigs of various sizes, 48 dozen capons and chickens, 15 swans, 
82 dozen pigeons, 54 dozen larks, 68 geese, 3000 pears, 1300 
apples, 16^ gallons of cream, 16 gallons of milk, 6 gallons of 
frumenty, 867 dishes of butter, in addition to pullets, cranes, 
peachicks, dates, prunes, raisins, almonds, comfits, curds, &c.t 
Well might it be said that there was never so great feasting and 
banqueting, with so many kinds of meat, as now, especially in 
the houses of those who aped the manners of the noblea Mean 
gentlemen” wished to fare as well as princes and lords were wont 
to do, and fancied that an honour which was a disgrace, and 
which tended only to the poverty of the realm, and the fulfilling 
of the proverb, “ Many idle gluttons make victuals dear.”§ 

Drunkenness was on a level with gluttony. The wine and 
ale for the day mentioned above, consisted of three tuns two 
pipes of the former, and six tons seven hogsheads of the latter. 
When an embassy of four persons was sent to France, although 
stress of weather compelled them to leave part of their retinue 
in this country, they were regaled at Abbeville with three 
puncheons of wine ; and two days afterwards, ** being Friday,” 
the burgesses of Amiens presented to them four puncheons of 



* "A Supplyeaoion to our moste Sovereigne Lorde King Henry VIIL** 
1544. 

Cornwell gave 
I on the table.’* 
£sq., part i. 

pp. 89, 90. 

^ t ** Letters and Papers of the Beign of Henry YIII./’ ii. ojxiii. The whole 
bill of fare is printed on p. 1516 of the volume. See Froude, i. 45, 46, for the 
provisions prepared for those present at the installation of George Nerille as 
Archbishop of York. 

} **Eiiglaad in the Reign,” Ac., p. 95. 

[Vol. XOV. No. OLXXXVnj-Naw Sxaus, Vol.XXXIX. No. I* H 
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wine; so great and alniost unquenchable was the thirst of 
Englishmen supposed to be.* 

The dice and cards were the ruin of many an heir, and 
brought many wealthy men to want.f In Latimer’s time there 
were more dicing-houses than there had ever been, where young 
gentlemen went and played, and lost all they had. Even at 
Wolsey's table, after the guests, had gratified their palates with 
countless dishes of confections and other delicacies, ** they grati- 
fied their eyes and hands. Large bowls, filled with ducats and 
dice, were placed on the table for such as liked to gamble.” | 
The King made an Act for debarring unlawful games,” and for 
the maintenance of artillery,”§ prohibiting the keeping of 
gaming-houses ; and about the same time it was urged that 
carders and dicers should be punished in the same manner as 
robbers and adulterers ;|| but all was in vain, and every vice was 
practised with inert ased zest when all the restraints of the Church 
were removed. Then it was said, if a poor man kept a mistress 
besides his wife, or if his wife ** played the harlot,” they were 
punished as they deserved. But an alderman, a gentleman, or 
a rich man, might keep one or more, and justice stayed her 
hand and allowed them to go unpunished. London deserved 
a thousand times more plagues than ever fell upon Tyre and 
Sidon, or even on Sodom and Gomorrah. If 
In the midst of all these extravagances in dress, diet, and 
morals, how did our old nobility live when at home ? It is not 
easy to give an account of this home life which shall be satis- 
factory. The Ordinance made by King Henry in 1 526 does not 
lead us to take a pleasant view of this matter. He found that 
the corruption and uncleanness in his house engendered danger 
of infection, besides being very noisome and unpleasant to the 
noblemen and others repairing to His Majesty. The royal scul- 


* ** Letters and Papers,” ii. ckvi. The cost of a gallon of wine seems 
to have been one shilling. 


A D. s. d. 

1616-17. Wine to Ld, Warden and Ld. Bergavenny ,..14 

16J7-1A Wine to iny Ld. of Canterbury .80 

1580-81. Gallon of wine, to Lord of Canterbury 10 

1583-4. Wine to tbe Warden 07 

1539-40. Wine to Lord of Canterbuiy 19 

1543-4.' Wine to Duke of Spain 1 10 

1565-6. Wine to Sr. Tbns. Moyle 4 0 


Chamberlain’s Account^ contained in the (MS.) Wardmote Book of the 
Town of Faversbain. 

f *‘One and tbyrtye Epigramxnes,” &c., by Robert Crowley, 1660, If. 18. 
'^Letters and Papers,’^ il. clxi. $ 33 Hen. VIll., o. 9. 

II ** England in the Reign,” &c., p. 171. « 

^ "The Lamentation of a Christian against the City of London.** 1648. 
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lions were in the habit of going about naked, or in garments of 
extreme vileness, lying night and day on the ground by the 
kitchen firesida* These sights and smells were noisome and 
unpleasant to the nobles ; but were their owu houses any better ? 
Let Erasmus relate his own experience : — 

** I am frequently astonished and grieved to think how it is that 
England has been now for so many years troubled by a continual pes- 
tilence, especially b}' a deadly sweat, which appears in a great measure 
to be [peculiar to your country. I have read how a city was once de- 
livered from a plague by a change in the houses, made at the sugges- 
tion of a philosopher. 1 am inclined to think that this also must the 
deliverance of England. 

First of all, Englishmen never consider the aspect of their doors and 
windows : next, the chambers are built in such a way as to admit of 
no ventilation. Then a great part of the walls of the house is occu- 
pied with glass casements, which admit light, but exclude the air, and 
yet they let in the draft through holes and comers, which is often 
pestilential and stagnates there. The floors are in general laid with a 
white clay, and arc covered with rushes, occasionally removed, but so 
imperfectly that the bottom layer is left undisturbed, sometimes for 
twenty years, harbouring expectorations, vomitings, the leakage of 
dogs and men, ale-droppings, scraps of fish, and other abominations not 
fit to be mentioned. Whenever the weather changes a vapour is ex- 
haled, which 1 consider very detrimental to health 'I am con- 

fident the island would be much more salubrious if the use of rushes 
were abandoned, and if the rooms were built in such a way as to be 
exposed to the sky on two or three sides, and all the windows so built 
as to be opened or closed at once ; and so completely closed as not to 
admit the foul air through chinks : and for as it is beneficial to health 
to admit the air, so is it equally beneficial to exclude it. The common 
people laugh at you if you complain of a cloudy or foggy day. Thirty 
years ago if ever 1 entered a room which had not been occupied for 
some months I was sure to take a fever. More moderation in diet, and 
especially in the use of salt meats, might be of service ; more particu- 
larly were public Ediles appointed to see the streets cleaned from mud 
and urine, and the suburbs kept in better order.^’t 

The above letter was called forth by tbe awful visitation known 
as ^^the sweating sickness.” For centuries no infection had been 
known in this country which could be compared in malignancy 
with this. “ People sitting at dinner in the full enjoyment of 
health and spirits, were seized with it, and died before the next 
morning.” The pestilence gave from four to eleven, and some- 
times as many as fourteen, days’ respite, but the sweating sick- 
ness gave only a few hours, at times only one or two. Some 


♦ Furaivall's *‘Babees Book,” Ixvi 
t Letters and Papers,” ii. ceix. note. 
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ivere destroyed by the incautious opening of a window, some by 
playing with children at their doors. The beggar seeking ^Ims 
at the gate of the rich might disseminate the infection, which 
gave to him who “ merrily dined, a sorrowful supper/’ if it spared 
him so long. As it found them, so it took them : some in 
sleep, some in wake, some in mirth, some in care, some festing 
and some full, some busy and some idle; and in one house 
sometime three, sometime five, sometime more, sometime all. 
Of the which if half in every town escaped, it was thought great 
favour.” A fever was the first evidence of its having attacked 
anyone. Profuse sweat, sharp pains in the back, shoulders, and 
extremities, were signs of its progress. After attacking the liver, 
came pains in the head and oppressions of the heart, followed 
by drowsiness, the whole body becoming inactive and lumpish. 
Men of middle age and sanguine complexion were most liable to 
its attacks, while labourers and men who were in the habit of 
feeding on a thin diet ” generally escaped. It never entered 
Scotland ; but in Calais, Antwerp, and Brabant, it generally 
singled out the English, whether residents or visitors, leaving 
the native population untouched. 

The ** peculiarity of the disease in thus singling out English- 
men, and those of a richer diet and more sanguine temperament” 
gave rise to various speculations as to its origin and the best 
methods of cure ; and Erasmus, as we have seen, attributed it 
to bad houses and bad ventilation, to the clay floors, the un- 
changed and festering rushes with which the rooms were strewn, 
and the putrid oflal, bones, and filth which reeked and rotted 
together in the unswept and unwashed dining-halls and cham- 
bers.” These abominations in halls and chambers,” added to 
the gluttony and drunkenness which were so common, were 
most likely the causes to which the disease was to be attributed. 
The half-starved agricultural labourer, feeding on “ milk, whig, 
and whey, and not often a bellyfull of these,” escaped, but the 
alderman and the over-fed nobleman perished. 

Its first appearance in this reign was in April, 1516. It 
abated in the winter, only to re-appear with increased fury in 
the spring of the following year ; it raged all through the summer, 
scarcely ceased in the winter, and was more viment than ever 
in 1618, accompanied as it was this year by the measles and the 
small-pox. Business and amusements ceased, places of public 
resort were deserted, fairs were put down, noblemen broke up 
their establishments that they might live separated from the 
zest of mankind. The king, in bis anxietv, moved from place to 
place, but regardless of this, the plague fell upon the ro^al house- 
hold, and carried ofif the pages that slept in the king's bed- 
chamber Then " every superfluous attendant was dismissed, 
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and only three favourite gentlemen were retained. But even 
this precaution proved unavailing ; in the spring three mdre of 
the pages died of the plague in the king's palace of Richmond."* 

So long as the nobles oniy dressed extravagantly, ate and 
drank inordinately, ruined themselves and their heirs by their 
excesses, finally receiving their reward by falling the first and 
frequent victims of the sweating sickness, the commons were not 
likely to complain. But after the monasteries were suppressed, 
when the broad acres which belonged to them were claimed by 
the Crown, and were to be had either for the asking or for a 
nominal amount, all was changed. t Then ft was that their op- 
pressions began to tell with such intolerable severity upon the 
classes dwelling on the land. But the change might have been 
less severely felt if the wool market had not so suddenly risen ir 
importance. As the superiority of the English wool became better 
known, its price rose so high, and the demand became so great, 
that more and more land was enclosed and laid down in pasture ; 
the tenants who had resided on their small holdings for perhaps 
many generations, were ruthlessly evicted, and their cottages 
and churches levelled with the ground ; and the sheep, which 
had been so gentle, were described by Sir T. More as having 
become devourers of men, women, and children.| The land- 
owners altered the usual course of agriculture, enclosed the 
commons, and destroyed the houses of the small farmers, so that 
if a man cared to observe the state of the country, he would ob- 
serve no small number of villages to be utterly decayed, and in the 
places where many Christian people had been nourished, he would 
find nothing maintained but wild and brute beasts ; and where 
there had been many houses and churches to God’s honour, nothing 
would be seen but sheep-cots and stables, to the ruin of man.§ 
But little arable land was left ; and the men who had lived by 
the plough were driven from place to place, ending at last a 
miserable life by a more miserable death. 

Henry was not ignorant of this state of things. In the early 
years of his reign he endeavoured to stem the tide which was 
depriving his country of its population. In 1614! a petition was 
presented to him praying him to consider the scarcity of all 


* ^‘Letters and Papers,” &c., ii. pp. cevii— ccxi. 
t ** Consider you what a wickedness is commonly used through the realm 
unpunished, in the inordinate enhancing of rents, and taking of unrea- 
sonable fines, and every day worse than other; and even of them spedimy 
to whom the kiug AaiA given and Bold the lands of those imps of Antichrist, 
abbeys and nunneries .... [who] never enhanced their lands, nor took so 
cruel fines, as do our temporal tyrants.”— Complainl of Eodergck Mon ^ , 
lf« 6, 7* i 

t “Utopia,’* p. fil. § England in the Eeign,” Ac., p. 73. 
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kinds of food in tke roaltn. The scarcity and dearness were said 
to be increasing day by day in consequence of the great and 
covetous misusage of the farms.’’^ Gentlemen, merchant ad- 
venturers, clothworkers, goldsmiths, butchers, tanners, and others, 
were striving to obtain more land than they could cultivate — 
some of them holding as many as sixteen farms, on every one of 
which there used to be a good house and from three to six 
plougha When every man was content with one farm, and cul- 
tivated that well, the means of sustenance, were plentiful and 
cheap. The produce of the land sustained many horses, oxen, 
and kine, while the refuse from the barn door kept great num- 
bers of poultry and swine. The engrossers effected a great change. 
Where there had been a town of twenty or thirty houses, " they 
be now decayed, plows and all, and all the people clean gone 
and decayed, and the churches down,^' the only men left being 
the neat-herd and the shepherd or the warrener and the shep- 
herd. The distress ascribed in the petition to the king is sur- 
passed if possible by another petition to the Council and the 
Lords of the Parliament.f The total of the ploughs which 
had been thrown aside, the writer calculates at the incredible 
number of fifty thousand, each of which maintained six persons 
in labour, and produced food enough for them and seven and-a 
half {^rsons more ; in all 675,000 persons, who were deprived 
of their labour or food, and thrown aestitute upon the country. 

The petition to Henry drew from him a Proclamation which 
confessed that the long continued scarcity was caused by the 
conversion of arable land into pasture, and the engrossing of 
farms by pei-sons who, neglecting tillage, devoted themsdves 
solely to pasturing flocks. Charging these engrossers with l)eing 
the enemies of the commonwealth, the proclamation com- 
manded every man who intended to keep more farms than one, 
to bring again under the plough all lands which bad been arable 
in the 1st of Henry YIL 

This failed, and was followed by an Act]: which recited in its 
preamble the many evils arising from excessive sheep-farming 
and engrossing, and then proceeded to devise remedies. In vain. 
Eighteen years later, another Act§ reiterated the miseries under 
which the people still suffered, many of whom fell ** daily to theft, 
robbery, and other inconvenience, or pitifully died of hunger and 


* See "Vox Popiil4 Ballads from MSS.,*’ p. 127. 
f "Certayne Causes gathered together, wherein is ehewed the Decay of 
Sngland onty by the great Multitude of Sheep, to the utter Decay of House- 
hola keeping, AsmtemSnee of Mem Dearth of Corn, and other notable Dis- 
commoditiBs, approved by Six Old Proverbs. Imprinted at London, at Fouls 
ohorofae yeardsb at the sjnge of Ssynot Austen, by Hi^ Syngeltou.” (Ab. 1562.) 

t 7Heii.ViIL,«.l. , * J 26^VnL,c.81. 
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cold/’ while a single farmer could keep as many as 24,000 she^.* 
Well might one of the most bitter opposers of the old state of 
things exclaim, " What a shame is this to the whole nation, that 
we say we have received the Gospel of Christ, and yet is it worse 
now in this matter than it was fifty or three score years ago, 
when we had but the Pope’s law, as wicked as it was !”t 

The thousands of poor, '^turned out of their shrouds as mice” by 
the mighty Nimrods who hunted for possessions and lordships, 
might well cry daily for vengeance but while ** Lady Avarice” 
instigated the rich to plunder the poor, and the disorders of the 
times gave them the power, there was not ihuch chance of re** 
dre&s. The proverb lately sprung up,” UTo mom cmendeth him- 
aelf^ blit every man aeeketh to aTneifid other and Polidore Ver- 
gil’s assertion that the English nation of all things doth least 
make account of the commonwealth, || and the '‘common saying, 

‘ they care not whether they sink or swim,’ are striking con- 
trasts to the statements that “ in the administration of all pro- 
perty whatsoever, duty to the State was at all times supposed to 
override private interest or inclination,”** and that the people 
“ generally were animated by a true spirit of sacrifice, by a true 
conviction that they were liound to think first of England, and 
only next of them8elves.”tt Men did not believe, or believing, 
did not care to act upon the truth that overmuch regard of p|n- 
vate interest “ is the manifest destruction of all good public and 
just policv.” They were so blinded bv their own pleasures and 
profits, tnat they ” never considered^’ the public weal ; they 
ceased to remember that their own destruction must follow upon 
their own deeds^} They evaded the Acts of Parliament by 
every means in their power ; that against pulling down houses, 
by repairing a single room for a shepherd ; that commanding 
certain lands to be under the plough, by driving a single furrow 
across a field ; that which forbade them to keep more than a 
certain number of sheep or cattle, by continuing to hold their 
stock in the names of their sons or their servanta§§ Aud then, 
. when the commons rebelled, it was said that they lived in too 
much ease, that they daily grew to be gentlemen, that they 

* See also 4 Hen. YU., o. 19; and 27 Hen. YIII., o. 22. 
t **The Gomplaynt of Roderick MorB,’* Ao., If. 7. 

Qilpin. '*A Sermon preached before K. Edward YL 1562.’* Ed. 
33. 

II Quoted^ Mr. Fnmirali in ^'Ballads from MSS.,** p. 68. 

^ " England in the Reign,** fto., p. 85. 

Eronde, i, 11. , 

ft H>., 37« See also ** Ballads from MSS.,** jm. SI* 58* 

“Eiigland in the Reign,** Ac., pp. 66, oA 
if Econda, Y. 112,. . 
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forgot their position, that '^provender priclced them/' Sfnd that 
their horns must be cut shorter by raising their rents still 
higher, by increasing their fines, and by taking away their com« 
mons.* Still the meane men*' murmured and grudged, and 
said truly, The gentlemen have all ; there were never so many 
gentlemen and so little gentleness, f 

If the landowning classes were so unscrupulous in their ob- 
servance of the laws, and so selfish that they paid no regard to 
the sufferings of those below them in the social scale, we shall 
not look for much virtue and uprightness in the law and the 
Church. Lawyers seem to have been especially corrupt, from the 
highest to the lowest. “Proctors and brokers of both laws,*' 
who did more to trouble men's causes than to finish them justly, 
were too many; but good ministers of justice were few and far 
between.:|: As a rule they bad little regard to a just and true 
administration of the law. “ Lucre and affection” ruled all mat- 
ters, and the proverb was in all men’s mouths — “Matters be 
ended as they be friended.” If the judge were the friend of him 
whose cause was before the court, it could hardly fail that he 
would gain his suit.§ In Latimer's time the saying was common 
that money was heard everywhere, and that the rich man soon 
saw the ena of his matter, while others were fain to go home 
with weeping tears for any right they could obtain from the 
judge's hand. Bribery, he said, was a princely kind of thieving. 
The judges must have bribes from the rich, either to decide 
against the poor, or to put ofii' the poor man’s cause. Princes and 
magistrates accepted bribes under the name of “ gentle rewards,” 
which subverted justice everywhere and led men clean away from 
it. II London was exhorted to look better to its choice of officers 
of the law. “ How can drunkards, whoremongers, and covetous 
persons give right judgment?” They “suppressed the poor,*' 
they aided the rich for lucre, condemned the innocent, and set 
the guilty free.^ It was thought natural for men to trouble 
one another, especially the widow and the fatherless, and such 
as lacked riches were always put to the worst, “ by reason that 
the rich filleth the purse of the lawyers, which the poor is not* 
able to do, and therefore bis cause is not heard ; for commonly 
the lawyer cannot understand the matter till he feel his money.”** 
The lawyer's desire of gain was considered to be a bait to set 
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inen by the ears. The bribery aed oppression of the Augmenta- 
tion Court and the Exchequer were so great that a man might 
as well enter into hell as into either, and they gave rise to the 
saying— 

“ Christ, for Thy bitter Passion, 

Save me from the Court of Augmentation.’* 

Bernard Gilpin was no less dear in his charge against the men 
who were entrusted with the adoriinistration of the law. Mighty 
men, gentlemen, and all rich men, robbed and spoiled the poor 
to turn them out of their livings and from their right : and 
ever the weakest went to the wall. Tormented and spoiled at 
home, great numbers went to London, as to a place where justice 
could be found ; but there was none to be had. The great men 
could not be reached without bribing their servanta*|* All loved 
bribes. “ The lawyers laughed with the money which made others 
weep." Thus were the poor robbed on every side by men in 
authority, from whom there was no redress.]; In another part 
of this sermon Gilpin says : — 

*‘\Vhen Christ suireroi his passion, there was one Baralibas, S. 
Matthew calleth him a notable thief, a gentleman-thief, such as rob 
now>a-days in velvet coats ; and other two obscure thieves, and nothing 
famous ; the rustical thieves were hanged, and Barabbas was delivered. 
Even so now-a-days the little thieves are hanged that steal of neces- 
sity, but the great Barabbases have free liberty to rob and to spoil 

without all measure in the midst of the city Alas, silly poor 

members of Christ ! how you be shorn, oppressed, pulled, haled to and 


* ‘•The Complaynt of Eoderyck Mors,” &c.. If. 20. 
j* In 1543, the Corporation of Favershain was involved in litigation con- 
cerning certain lands which had been left to the town by Henry Hatch, 
merchant-adventurer. The following extract from the Accounts of 'the 
Borough will show the various payments which they made on one account, 
iududing a bribe to the Lord Warden’s servant : — 

••John Webb— desyreth [to] be allowed the somes folowing : — ^Fyrst, gyven 
to Master Sergeaunt Hales for the drawynge of the booke, x«. Afterwards 
gyven to thre Sergeauuts comynge together, & scannynge & debatynge the 
same booke to euerye of theym vj«. viijS. Sum xxa. Itm. gyven to one of 
the syxe darks of the chauncerye for to haue hys advyss theron by the Ser- 
^eannts appointment vij. vjd. Item, gyven to a scryvener for wrytyn|^ 
layer of oerteyne petycyons to the kynge xxd. Itm. gyven to one of ray 
lo^e Warddyns seruants to put hys Master in remembraunce for our matters 
xijd. Itrn. gyven to thre oergeaunts to looke oucr the booke a parte thone 
from the other euerye one v#. Sum. xvr. Itm. gyven to one of ther darks 
for wrytynge fayer the booke ageyne iijs. Itm. to the seid thre ser- 
gmunts at an other tyme beymg all thre togythers to euerye of theym 
liijd. a fieeoe sum xs. Item, for the drawynge of the statute for Master 
Hatohe’s lands to a sergeaunt vs. Item, to a man of Counceyle Master Bastell 
for a draught whyohe hymselfe also made iijs. iiijd.” Wardmote Book 
f« 37, MS. . . . 
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fro on ereiyside. Who cannot but lament, if his heart be not of flint P 
There be a great number every term, and many continually, which la*- 
mentably complain for lack of justice, but all in vain. They spend that 
which they had left, and many times more : whose ill success here 
causeth thousands to tarry at home beggars, and lose their right ; and 
so it were better, than here to sell their coats : for this we see, be the 
poor man’s cause never so manifest a truth, the rich shall for money 
And six or seven counsellors to stand with subtleties and sophisms to 
cloke an evil matter and hide a known truth.” * 

The ballads tell the same story. No law for the poor. Every- 
thing was awry ; their suits remained unheard ; the rich man 
was sure to win, because he could pay. If the poor man stood 
at the door, he stood like an Iceland cur.^'t If be went away 
and came again, he found his matter decided against him, and 
himself compelled to shoulder his spade, and seek a trade else- 
where.J 

** The rulers and ministers of justice 
That sometime spake for the common weal. 

Were all gone ! ”§ 

When Latimer and Gilpin felt compelled to lift up their voices 
against the evil, Edward was on the throne ; but we have not 
scrupled to quote their evidence here, coming as it does so near 
the times of which we write. It was not to be expected that a 
reformation of morals would immediately succeed a reformation 
of religion.’^ If any did expect this, there can be no doubt that 
they were deceived. Only time, education, and a strict regard for 
right could bring our courts to that state of purity which becomes 
a civilized nation. Remedies were suggested in Henry's time, 
but they were impracticable, and most likely deemed undesir- 
able. One propped that certain lands should be set aside, and 
the incomes ansiog from them employed in paying the stipend 
of every man who sat on the bench as a judge or pleaded at the 
bar, that every man might live “ like a lawyer and not like a 
lord, as they ao with such goods as they have gotten by robbing 
the poor and he who took a penny from any man, was to lose 
his right band, and be banished for ever from the bar.|| Another 
propel wa^ that any man prolonging a suit for bis own gain, 
should be mulcted in the costs of both parties.ir Again it was 
said, if only those whose virtue, honesty, and learning were well 


* B. Gilpin, pp. 30, 31. 

t "Pbh for thee, leeUmi deg! tnoa priok-esr’d ^sr qf Iceland F., 

. 1 . 

t **yoK Populi, Ballads from MSS.,” ftc., p. 137. 

I ” Tto Bttjn of a Beam, Ballads,” &o., p. 169. 

J "TheC^mplayntof BoderyckMors,”«o.,lf. 19. . 

% ” Xnglaaul m the Bdgti,” &o., p. 191. 
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known, were permitted to enga|;e in the law, and such 'an pos* 
aessed property of their own, either land, ofiSce, or fee sufficient 
to maintain themselves vithal,” then there would not be so great 
robbery “ as there ie now, and the suits should not be so long 
entertained.”* 

To men so depraved and so corrupt was committed the carry- 
ing out of laws, the severity of which makes us shudder. Death 
was deemed too mild a punishment, because it did not deter 
men from committing crimes which, in many instance^ they were 
compelled to commit, or die of want. “Great and horrible" 
punishments were appointed for thieves, but all in vain, because 
no penalty was severe enough to deter those from stealing who 
had no other crafkt' Some were wise enough to see that a more 
merciful and more effectual method would be to set these petty 
criminals to work in building the walls of cities, castles, and 
towns,]; or in employing them in quarries and mines,§ reserving 
the severer punishment for highway robbers and murderers. But 
while Henry was so constantly employed in hanging, drawing, 
and quartering, often for conscience sake, occasionaUy varying the 
order by substituting parboiling and boiling as a change, |( we 
need not wonder that thieves received little thought and loss pity 
from those who were the arbiters of life and death. 

It must have been, to men less hardened than they who played 
so prominent a part in these scenes a horrible and ghastly sight 
to behold, wherever they turned their eyes, the awful and 
sickening evidences of the brutal severity of the law. Along the 
river were suspended the bodies of men and women who had 
been guilty of foul play to the foreigner. Tower-hill must have 
been one ooze of mud, mingled and streaked with the blood of 
the victims who there yielded up their lives to the fury of a king 
whose thirst for it could not be satisfied. And l^burn, with its 
never-ending stream of culprits, who escaped the axe at Tower- 
hill or the fires of Smithfield, only to wind their slow and painful 
way from the various prisons of London, there to be banned, 
and the hanging to be followed by the revolting dismembering, 
that their yet quivering limbi^ and heads, with the features 
scarcely set in death, mi^ht garnish a city gate till they pe- 
trified and dropped, minghng with the mud and filth below. 

U, in considering the condition of the oleigy during this 
peri^, we were to include the morality of the religious houses^ 
we should have to wade through a huge mass of evidence 
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relating to every abomination which man can commit^ and every 
vice which the most depraved mind could conceive. Cardinal 
Morton's letter to the Abbot of St Alban’s^ the Articles to be 
exhibited against the Abbot of Wigmore, ^nd the ** Letters 
Relating to the Suppression of the Monasteries/' give such re- 
volting pictures of some of the phases of monastic life, that 
nothing but an overwhelming sense of duty could justify any 
man in putting them into print. On all sides it is the same. 
Ballaihy Satires^ Supplicatione, and Complaints, no matter 
what form or title the writer chose for his work, the same hor- 
rible pictures are presented to view — ^now only dimly outlinedi 
now painted in full, so that he who runs may read. 

We cannot altogether avoid the subject, but we shall deal with 
it as briefly as we can. When Simon Fish’s famous Supplication 
came out, it was wondeifully popular : men found that it dared 
to say what everybody thought, but so few had the courage to 
speak. Of the monks and friars he says : — 

“ Ye, and what do tliey more ? Truely nothing but applie theym 
silues, by all the sleyghtes they may, to haue to do with euery mannes 
wife, euery mannes doughtcr, and euery mannes mayde, that cukkoldrie 
and baudrie shulde reigne ouer all emong your subicctes, that no man 
shulde knowe his owne childe, that theyre bastardes might enherite 
the possessions of euery man, to put the right begotten children clere 
beside theire inheritaunce, yn subuersiou of all estates and godly ordre. 
These be they that by theire absteyning from manage do let the 
generation of the people, wherby all the real me at length, if it shulde 
be continued, shall be made desert and inhabitable. 

“ These be they that haue made an hundreth thousand ydell hores 
yn your realme, whiche wolde haue gotten theyre lyuiiig honestly, yn 
the swete of theyre faces, had not theyre superfluous rychesse illected 
theym to vnclene lust and ydelnesse. These be they that corrupt the 
hole generation of mankind yn your realme ; that catche the pokkes 
of one woman, and here theym to an other ; that be brent wy th one 
woman, and bere it to an other ; that catche the lepry of one woman, 
and bere it to an other ; ye, some one of theym shall host emong his 
ielawes, that he hath medled with an hundreth wymeu. These be 
they that when they haue ones drawen mennes wiues to suche incon- 
tinency, spende awey theire husbondes geodes, make the wimen to 
runne awey from theire husbondes, ye, rynne awey them silues both 
with wif and goodes, bring both man, wife, and children, to ydelnesse, 
theft, and b^gerL 

Ye, who is abill to nombre the greate and brode botomles occean 
see, full of euilles, that this mischeuous and sinful generacion may 
laafdlly bring vppon vs vnponisshed ? where is youre swerde, power, 
crovme, and dignite become, that shuld punisshe (by punisshement of 
^th, eaen as other men are punisshed) the felonies, rapes, murdres, 
and treasons committed by this mnful generation t where is theire 
ob^ence become, that shulde to vhder your hyghe power yn this 
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mater ? ya not all to-gither translated and exempt from yonr grace 
▼nto theim P yes, triiely, whate an infinite nombre of people might 
haue ben encreased, to haue peopled the realme, if these sort of folke 
had ben maried like other men f whate breche of matrimonie is there 
brought yn by theim ? suche tniely as was neuer, sins the worlde 
began, emong the hole multitude of the hethen. 

“ Who is she that will set her hondes to worke, to get .iij. d. a day, 
and may haue at lest .xx. d. a day to slepe an houre with a frere, a 
monke, or a prest ? what is he that wolde laboure for a grote a day, 
and may haue at lest .xij. d. a day to be baude to a prest, a monke, or 
a frere P whate a sort are there of theime that mari prestes souereigne 
ladies, but to cloke the prestes yncontinency, and that they may haue 
a lining of the prest theime silues for theire laboure P Howe many 
thousandes doth suche lubricite bring to beggery, theft, and idelnesse, 
whiche shuld haue kept theire good name, and haue set theim silues 
to worke, had not ben this excesse treasure of the spiritualtie P whate 
holiest man dare take any roan or woman yn his seruice that hath ben 
at suche a scole with a spiritual man ? Oh the greuous shipwrak of 
the comon welth, whiche yn auncient time, bifore the coming yn of 
tliese rauinous wolues, was so prosperous, that then there were but 
fewe theucs ! ye, theft was at that tyme so rare, that Cesar was not 
compellid to make penalite of deth vppon felony, as your grace may 
well perceyue yn his institutes* There was also at that tyme but 
fewe pore people, and yet they did not begge, but there was giuen 
theim ynough vnaxed; for there was at that time none Of tliese 
rauinous wolues to axe it from tlieim, as it apperith yn the actes of 
thappostles. Is it any merueill though there be nowe so many beggers, 
theues, and ydell people P Nay truely.”* 

The above is an average specimen of the kind of charges 
which were brought forward. If a tithe of them were true, they 
were enough to condemn any body of men, no matter who they 
might be, or what position they might hold. So openly vicious 
was the life of these ** religious” men, that they were not only an 
example to the laity, but almost the very ** infants now born into 
the light perceived it plainly;” and Starkey deemed it to 
be more to the advantage of the country to permit bishops to 
continue to send their first-fruits to Rome than to be allowed 
to spend them on whores and harlots” at homaf Writers who 
were devoted to the overturning of this state of things use lan- 
guage still more plain, but we pass them over. 

^^‘The strong, puissant, counterfeit holy vagabonds,” such aa 
bishopi^ abbot^ priests, deacons, archdeacons, suffragans, priests, 
monk^ canons, frian^ pardoners, and somnei^ were supposed 
to possess more than a third part of the landa They tithed 
meadows and pastures^ com, grass, wool, colts, calvei^ lambs, pig^ 

* From Foxe*s ** Acts imd Monuments/* 3rd ed. 1670. 

t ** Bnglaod ia the 133, 3Q0, 
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geese, and chickens ; even the wages of the servants and the eggs 
of the henwife were not free. From each house in the countiy 
the five orders of friars are accused of taking fourpence yearly.^ 

The religious orders were thought to be too powerful even for 
the King. What an effect words like the following would have 
upon the temper of Henry we are hardly able to conceive : — 

“Whate remedy ; make lawes ageynst theimp I am yn doubt 
whether ye be able*; Are they not stronger in youre owne parliament 
house then your silfe P whate a nombre of Bisshopes, abbotes, and 
priours, are lordes of your parliament P are not all the lerned men in 
your real me in fee with theim, to speake yn your parliament house for 
theim ageinst your crowne, dignite, and comon welth of your realme; 
a fewe of youre owne lerned counsell onely excepted P whate lawe can 
be made ageinst theim that may be aduaylable P”t 

Bishops had prisons to which they bad the power of committing 
any against whom they laid a charge of heresy. Richard 
Hunne’s case was fresh in men's minds, and will remain so for 
many years to come. He had offended the clergy by disputing 
their right to a bearing sheet which they claimed in consequence 
of the death of one of his children. Sued in the Spiritual Courts, 
he had the hardihood to take out a writ of premunire against 
those who had attacked him. This only increased their anger, 
and they accused him of holding heretical opinions. In the end 
his body was found hanging from a hook fixed in the ceiling of 
his cell in the Lollard s Tower at St. Paul's, to which he had 
been committed by tbc Bishop of London. Popular feeling ran 
so high that an inquest was held, and a verdict of wilful murder 
returned against Dr. Horsey, the Bishop’s chancellor, and his 
summoner, as they who had charge of the prison. Nobody was 
punished, but there can be little doubt a severe blow was dealt 
against the pretensions of the clergy, whose malice W'as so im- 
placable that death could not abate it : they .convicted Hunne’s 
dead body of heresy, and burnt it in Smithfield. A similar case 
occurred in the Bishop of Winchester's prison. In this case, as 
in Hunne's, *Hhe matter was forged that he hanged himself, "j; 
which may have been true ; but the people were in no humour 
to give the clergy the benefit of any reasonable doubt. The 
condition of the bishops’ prisons, like that of all prisbns then, 
was dreadful; their secrecy made them seem worse. Frisonei^ 

* According to Fish’s calculations, this would amount to 43,333/. 6s, 8d., 
ni/^ob muitipBed by twelve (see Froude, i. 37), equals 620,000/. of our 
present money. The Annates or Firstfruita paid to Rome averaged about 
4500f. per aun., and 4600/. X 12 ss 64,000/. a year. See 23 Hen. VIII, 

O.20. 

SnppUcaiion of Beggars.” 

^*Ifae ComplaynV' &c., If. 24, 
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it was suspectad, were tormented ; subtle means were employed 
to pervert them ; and those who would not comply were thought 
to be murdered. With the forked dragons,” as the bishops 
were called, it was death — death even for trifles* They were 
accused of following the high priests in crucifying Christy and 
saying, hdbemus legem et eecwndum legem noatram debet 
mori ; and this mori^ this die, die, has never left the priests* 
mouths since.”* 

The Complaynt of iZ. Mora refers to deeds committed after 
Henry set about his great work of reform. But the reform was 
so different from what men expected that, though he suppressed 
the abbeys to amend what was amiss, the amendment was some- 
thing like that which the devil brought about when he mended 
the leg of his dam — When he should have set it right he brake 
it in pieces.”! 

Another charge brought against the bishops was that they en- 
deavoured to suppress the Bible. By some it was deemed mad- 
ness and folly” to persist in the refusal to give it to the people, 
but by others it was considered the high road to all that was 
bad,! and in 1540 Bonner was accused of poisoning one Porter 
for reading in the Bibld. When the king commanded it to be 
placed in every church, it was urged that in many places it was 
placed in the choir or in some pew, where the poor were not 
likely to see it. 

But these were perhaps minor matters. While the clergy were 
ever foremost in securing for themselves the revenues of the 
church, and while they “locked up the key of knowledge,” they 
were hopelessly idle. Even in Latimer’s days unpreaching pre- 
lates were so numerous that he had no hesitation in saying that 
if they could be seen in hell they would reach from here to 
Calais. Bernard Gilpin asserted that a thousand pulpits were 
covered with dost, some of which had not had four sermons for 
flfteen years, and few of those worthy the name. We do not 
allege these preachers to prove that matters were worse in Henry’s 
reign ; rather they prove that Edward’s ecclesiastics “ bare the 
bell” for neglecting their duty in this respect. In his days, it 
was said that there was entering into England more blind ig- 
norance, superstition, and infidelity than ever was under the 
Bishop of Ifome. The realm was in danger of becoming more' 
barbarous than Scythia.§ 

In the 2l8t Henry YlII. an act was passed to bring the 
scandals caused by non-residence and pluralities somewhat 

• “ The Complaynt,'* &c., If. 24. t B>. If. 18. 

i “ii^glaiid in the Eeign,” &c,, pp. 135, 136, 211, 213. 

{ B. Gilpin, '*6ermoD," pp* 23, 25. 
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within bounds. But the church element was too strong to allow 
the act to be so framed as to serve any useful end. Vested 
rights, and privileges accorded to rank^ left loopholes enough to 
satisfy the most unscrupulous. 

There is a lawe made in this your noble realme, that all spirituall 
parsons of youre counsell maye haue thre benefyces with cure. And 
all the chaplaynes of the Kynge, Queue, prynce, prynces, or of 
any of the Kyngs children, brethren, sisters, vncles and auntes, 
maye haue lycence to haue two benefyces with cure. Euery duke, 
marques, erle, vycounte, archebysshope, bysshope, with dyuers other 
estates, as well men as women, maye haue two chaplaynes which 
maye haue two benefyces with cure. And also dyuerse other degres 
of scole maye haue euery one two benefyces with cure ; so that ouer 
one of his cures, althoughe he take his profyttes, yet from that he 
muste neades be no[n] resydent ; and, peraduenture, to bothe he wilbe 
no feader nor teacher. And also, in the same estatute, all attendaunce 
in the courte and all other attendauuces vpon suche noble and wor- 
shipful! men which be lycenced to haue chaplaynes, maye be not 
resydent; yea pylgrymes, in the tyme of goynge and commynge 
from their pylgrymage, be by that estatute dyspenced to be non 
resydent. 0 Lorde, where was the lyght of thy wordc, which shulde 
haue bene written in the hartes of the makers of that estatute P”* 

While benefices were only looked upon as livings to be given 
away at pleasure, to men who knew not what either honour, 
virtue, godliness, or learning was ; to “ images and idols,*' bear- 
ing only the' outward semblance of bishops or pastors : to 
surveyors, receivers of rents, falconers, and gardeners; to drunk- 
ards and gamesters, many of whom lived like heathen princes, 
in castles surrounded by parks of deer, fish-ponds, and rabbit 
warrens ; using their riches to make friends at court, or else in 
extravagant building, sumptuous and delicate fare, well appa- 
relled servants, and trim-decked horses, thus testifying their 
lordliness who professed to be the servants of Him who had not 
where to lay His bead ; it is no wonder that they were regarded 
as thieves and robbers, whose only study was to kill and destroy 
the people committed to their charge.f These and such as these 
made the very name hated or despised by the people, and en- 
couraged the more bold to declare that never, during the life of 
any living man, had there ever been a Christian Bishop in Lon- 
don ; that every one bad been worse than his predecessor, till 
they had got to be so bad that there could not be a worse, unless 
Lucifer, the Father of all Bishops should himself become the 
Bight Reverend Father in God of that important Sea]: Theii* 
eagerness to encourage every deludon and every impostor who saw 


* ^ A Sqpplyoadon to our Moste Sovenigne Lorde,’’ Ac. f Ib. 

} " The Laimiicyoaol a Christen sgajnst the Cytye of Ix>ndoi^’’fto. 15 
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" visions*’ which told against the king and against the course he 
was pursuing, brought many of them to the gallows or the block, 
and hastened the downfall of their system. It was time they were 
gone. A change which might end in the purification of the 
country, but which could hardly be expected to end in a con- 
dition of things worse than that which then prevailed, must of 
necessity produce much suffering and distress. The system had 
done its work. So long as the church was true to her exalted 
mission, so long as she was the defender of the people against 
the oppressions of kings and barons, and so long as she was the 
well from which religion, morality, and learning flowed in a clear 
stream, man could not, had he desired, overthrow it. In Henry*s 
days relative conditions of priests and people were altered. The 
people had begun to feel that they possessed a power which 
neither baron nor king could afford to despise. Learning wai? 
reviving and spreading far and wide, and men were beginning 
to understand why they lived. But the clergy were sunk in 
every conceivable vice, were ignorant beyond conception, covetous 
beyond description; cruel, superstitious, and irredeemably bad. 

Thus we have seen a nobility and gentry ever aiming al 
getting the land into their own power, and repudiating all tht 
duties which pertained to it ; lawyers and judges perverting jus- 
tice, and only listening to those who offered the greatest bribes ; 
an<l a Church which had forgotten every one of its sacred func- 
tions. The condition of the poor will now occupy our attentioi 
for a brief period. 

Of the middle class, as we should now call them, there wer< 
few, and they a rapidly decreasing number. As the small farmi 
were absorbed, and the commons enclosed, the gulf between thi 
rich and the poor was widened and deepened. The rich became 
very rich, and the poor became very poor. We have^ already 
quoted Mr, Froude’s statement concerning the free admission t< 
the tables of the prosperous enjoyed by the poor, but in ouj 
rapid survey of the condition of the rich we have failed to fine 
any evidence in support of so comfortable a belief. W e are im 
pressed with the conviction that the reigns of Henry and his sor 
witnessed such an amount of poverty, sickness, oppre^ion, ano 
misery that has rarely been seen and never surpassed since. 

The causes which brought about this misery were various, and 
have already been touched upon more than once in the course oi 
our remarka The cultivation of the land, which heretofore had 
employed and maintained, not in affluence, but with all 
saries, the great bulk of the people, was suddenly suspended 
Thousands, most likely millions, of acres which had been 
the plough from time out of mind, were all at once convwted U 
pasture, to meet the new and increasing demand for JSngusr 
[VoL XCV. No, CLXXXV1L3--NEW Sjsam, Vol XXXIX. No. 1. I 
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vrool. The extravagant habits of the land-owning classes ren- 
dered them only too glad to welcome any change which would 
tend to relieve them from their monetaiy difficulties^ and give 
them the means to procure fresh pleasures, and to indulge in 
new fancies. So the ploughs were banished from the farms, and 
with them the ploughmen and their families, and all who had 
spent their years in tilling the soil. What bad been populous 
and thriving hamlets and villages and busy towns, were, in a 
short time, converted into wastes. The cottages were pulled 
down, and the churches turned into shelters for the sheep, which 
now roamed in vast flocks over what had been the busy haunts 
of men.*^ Landlords were accused of practising more than a 
Turkish tyranny,” which compelled honest householders to be- 
come followers of less honest mfm’s tables ; which brought honest 
matrons to the needy rock and cards which compelled men- 
children of good hope in the liberal sciences, and other honest 
qualities, whereof the land had great lack,” to labour at menial 
occupations that they might “ susuiiu their parents^ decrepit age 
and miserable povei ty.” Froward children shook off the yoke 
of godly authority, and ran headlong into all kinds of wicked- 
ness, Anally ^'garnishing galowe trees.” Modest and chaste 
virgins, lacking a dowry, were compelled to pass their days in 
servitude, or else " to marry to perpetual miserable poverty 
while the immodest and the wanton became the denizens of 
Bankside, ending their miserable lives in the streets. Universal 
destruction was said to have befallen '' this noble realm, by this 
outrageous and uusatiable desire of the surveyors of lauds, t 


• "Utopia,” p. 4i; "England in the Reign,” &c., pp. 70, 72. See also 
l^ow-a-days in “Ballads from p. 97: — 

“ Envy waxcth wondrous strong, 

The rich doth the pfH)r wrong ; 

God of his iiieicy suiTeretli long 
The devil his works to work. 

The towns mi down, 1 he land decays ; 

Of coinhelds, plain lays ; 

Great men makeih now-a-days 
A sheepcot of the church. 

" The places that we right holy call. 

Ordained for Christian burial. 

Of them to make an oa’s slall 
These men be wondrous wise. 

Commons to close and keep; 

Poor folk for bread to cry and weep ; 

Towns pulled down to pasture shtep : 

This u the new gmsc.” 

f "An Informacion and Peticion agaynst the oppressions of the pore 
OoSEunoiis of this Realmei,” 154^- P 
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Another cause of thw extreme distrc^ was the suppression of 
the relimous bouses, which, eyen in their worst days, must have 
relieved an enormous number of poor. Whether charity was 
wisely bestowed, is another thing. No doubt then as now the 
professional beggar wandered from house to house without any 
visible means of obtaining a livelihood, and without any intention 
of gaining it by honest labour.* But there were other poor, 
especially the diseased, who depended for all they required upon 
the charity of the abbeys. When the king had suppressed these 
establishments, and absorbed their revenues, he did not set apart 
any portion of the sequestered incomes to the relief of poverty. 
This is evident from the writings of men who were forced into 
the confession, that in this respect the new order of things fell 
very far short of the old. The advantages of the old system are 
graphically described by Brinklow. If it had not been " for the 
faith’s sake,” it had been more profitable to the commonwealth 
that the lands had still remained in the abbots’ hands. For 
why ? They never enhanced their rents, nor took so cruel fines 
as do our temporal tyrants,”t And again : — 

Though they (the monks) were not learned they kept hospitality, 
and helped their poor friends. And if the parsonage were impro- 
priated, the monks were bound to deal alms to the poor, and to keep 
nospitality, as the writings of the gifts of such parsonages and lands 
do plainly declare in these words, — In puram elemosinant. And as 
touching the alma that they dealt, and the hospitality that they kept, 
every man hnoweth that many thousands were weU relieved of them, 
and might have been better, if they had not had so many great men’s 
horses to feed, and had not been overcharged with such idle gentle- 
men as were never out of abbeys But now that the abbeys, 

with all their lands, goods, and impropriated parhouages, be in tem- 

* Two of these figure in Crowley's **Oue and Thyrtje Epigrammes” 
(1550):— 

** I heard of two beggars that vnder an hedge sate, 

Who dyd wyth longe talke theyr matters debate. 

They had bueth sore legges, most lothaome to se ; 

All rawe from the fote welmost to the knee. 

* My legge,’ quod tiie one, * I thank God is fayre.’ 

* So is myne* (quod the other) * in a colde ayre ; 

For then it loketh rawe, and as redde as any blond ; 

1 woulde not haue it healed, for any woridis good ; 

For were it once whole, my lyuiuge were gone. 

And for a sturdye begger I shoulJe be take anone. 

No mantle would pittye me, but for my sore legge; 

Wberfore, if it were whole, I might in vaine begge. 

1 shoulde be constrained to laboure and sweate. 

And perhaps sometime wyth sebourges be beate.’ 

* Well* (sayde the totber) Mette vs take hede therefore, 

<rhat we let them not beaie, but keep them styll sore.’ 

t ” The Complaynt,” &c , If. 7. 
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poral men’s bands, I do not hear tell thai one halfpenny worth of ahne, 
or any other profit eometh unto the people of those parishes where such 

parsonages and vicarages be Now, where twenty pound was 

^ven yearly to the poor in more than a hundred places in England, 
is not one meal's meat given. This is a fair amendment !” * 

When the monks were turned out^ it was thought that 

“th6‘po<tf commons’ would he the gainers by the change. ‘But, 
alas, they railed of their expectation, and are now in more penury than 
ever they were.’ Although the monks got the devotions of the cha* 
ritable, ‘ yet the poor impotent creatures had some relief from their 
scraps ; but now they have nothing. Then had they hospitals and 
almshouses to be lodged in, but now they lie and starve in the streets. 
Then was their number great, but now much greater.’ Instead of 
sturdy monks, sturdy extortioners had stepped in, who so oppressed 
the ‘ poor commons’ that many thousands who had before lived ho- 
nestly and well, bringing up their children in prohtablo employment, 
were now constrained to beg, borrow, or rob. Their children grow up 
in idleness; — the submissive ‘to bear wallets,’ the sturdy ‘to stuff 
prisons, and garnish gallows-trees.”* t 

Even the almshouses were shut against the poor i — 

“ AlaSi syr (quod the pore man), 
we arc dl turned oute. 

And lye and dye in corners, 
here and there aboute. 

Men of greate riches 
have boughte our dvvellinge place, 

And whan we crave of them, 
they tume awaye their face.” J 

If any man dared to complain of this kind of "amendment,” 
he was called traitor, and reminded of the " Thirteenth Article 
of our Creed, added of late,” which was, I believe " that what- 
soever the Parliament doth must needs be well done ; and the 
Parliament, or any proclamation out of the Parliament) cannot 
err.”§ 

The ranks of the destitute were largely increased by disabled 
soldiers. Having done their duty in the field of battle, or lost 
their health in consequence of the privations they bad under- 
gone, these men were cast upon the country, and the unable 
were added to the disbanded, who were generally unwilling to 
follow the crafts to which they had been brought up. The trains 
of idle servants kept by noblemen, bishops, and gentlemen, were 
anatW soufoe of supply. When a master died or became too 
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poor, or when the servants fell ill, they vr&e incontinent thrust 
out of doors either to starve for hunger or manfully to play the 
thieves/'* . 

The number of men in the country who were living a life un- 
profitable to the State, was calculated at a third of the popula- 
tion.t England had been the wealthiest Isle in Christendom ; 
but now, instead of "great riches and liberality,” were found 
"great wretchedness and poverty,” and for " great abundance of 
things necessary, great scarceness and poverty, and a greater 
number of beggars than any other country could show Rents 
had risen three times higher than they were ; all kinds of food 
were dearer; clothing was dearer ;§ but the king’s purveyors 
still took at the old rates thrice the quantity of goods required, 
selling the overplus for their own advantage. If the henwife 
carried a fowl to market for which she gave fourpence, the pur- 
veyors took it for twopence. The butterwife’s butter which stood 
her in threohalfpence, was taken from her, " dish and all,” for a 
penny ; and then, instead of ready money, she received a tally, 
and sometimes was never paid. Men were compelled " to leave 
their plow and harvest to serve the King with their carts” 
— but what "is ij pens for a myle? Thei had bene better 
to haue soruyd the kyng for ij pens a myle over iij yerys, than 
now for iiij pena"|| In the country, the poor could not tarry 
without becoming the slaves of the rich, and labouring for them 
till their " hearts bursCH 

The industrious poor were driven from their homes — " men 
and women, husbands and wives, fatherless children, widows, 
woful mothers with their babes, small in substance but many in 
number — whither should they go? Without a resting-place, 
compelled to sell their small stock of goods for what they would 
ietcD, they wandered from town to town, from shire to shire, with 
no rem^y but to steal and be hanged, or to beg and get cast 
into prison as vagabonds whom no man would set to work.”** 
Such as these must have doubled the number of idle and sick 


* "Utopia,” p. 38, 

t "Enriand in the Reign, p. 77. J Ib. p, 89. 
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|| "The Complaynt/* &o.. If. 16. The question of prices is very obscnre. 
Briuklow values a " henue at iiij pens and above.” In 1523-4 the Corpora- 
tion of Faverslmia supplied the I^rd Warden with three capons^ for which 
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poor, \9ho had lost the charity on which they depended when the 
monasteries were suppressed. 

To endeavour to hide their poverty from the prying eyes of 
the country, perhaps hoping to find some redress for the cruel 
hardships which they had to bear, these hordes of miserables 
turned their faces towards London, which was ‘‘one of the 
flowers of the world touching worldly riches.” Yet it had the 
“ true image of Christ” — the poor, the sick, the blind, the lame, 
and prisoners in abundance. There were poor people innume- 
rable, who were forced to go from door to door, or to sit openly 
begging in the streets, while many, unable to move out of their 
houses, lay and died because the rich did not aid them.* Those 
who obtained ofiSce in the City spent their riches upon noblemen, 
aldermen, and rich commoners, heedless of the suffering and 
starvation which was around them, or only heeding them enough 
to send a few scraps and bones to Newgate. t Every day the 

} >eeple famished in consequence of the misappropriation of the 
iinds of religious houseaj When Crowley thought of these in- 
numerable “able-bodied” poor, and the alleys in which they 
huddled at night, it made his “ heart weep.”§ And well it 
might, td see these poor, feeble, blind, halt, lame, sickly old 
fathers, poor widows, and young children, mingling with the idle 
and dissembling vagabonds, and creeping about the miry streets 
of London and Westminster, picking up a precarious living by 
day, and perchance enough to pay their lodgings in those horrible 
alleys which aldermen owned, and from which they derived no 
inconsiderable rents. || 

But worse remains. It was bad enough to be driven from 
home to wander along the highways or lie in the streets of 
London dying of want ; but when the “ fierce Poor Law,” en- 
acted in the later months of 1547, came into operation, the con- 
dition of these wretched outcasts must have become far worse 
than death. Any man or woman found lurking in any house, 
or wandering idly by the highways, or in the streets of any city, 
town, or village for three days together without offering to work 
for mei^ meat and drink, or running away from their labour, 
might be brought by the master or any other person before two 
justic^ who bad the power to burn into his or her breast, with 
a hot iron, the letter Y, and adjudge him or her to be the dave 
of the informer ; “ To have and to hold the said slave to him, 
his executors or assign^ for the space of two years,"' “only 
givmg the said slaye bread and water, or small drink, and such 
refuse of meat as he shall think meet.” And the master was 

* “ISic lianaentscwos,” If. 9. f IK 
X Ciowley's “Epignu&v i 7* 11 
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empowered to ''cause the said slave to work beating, chaining, 

or otherwise, in such work and labour, how vile soever it be, as 
he shall put him unto/' If the “ slave” found his service too 
hard, and ran awav or absented himself for fourteen days with- 
out his master’s leave, the'master might punish him " by chains 
and beating and if he chose to prove the fault by two witnesses 
before two justices of the peace, “ the same justices shall cause 
such slave or loiterer to be marked on the forehead, or the - ball 
of the cheek, with a hot iron, with the sign of an S, that he may 
he known for a loiterer and runaway, and shall adjudge the 
loiterer and runaway to be the said master’s Slavic for ever” 
If the slave ran away or absented himself for the second time, 
be was to be attainted, or otherwise condemned to suffer pmns 
of death, as other felons ought to do.”* Thus it fared with men 
and women, fathers and mothers. A government which could 
deal this measure of mercy to parents was not likely to re- 
main unmindful of their children ; and the Act, having provided 
for the former, proceeds to make fatherly provision for the latter. 
Any manner of person was permitted to take children between 
five and fourteen years of age from any wayfaring beggar, 
whether the mother, nurse, or keeper of the child be willing or 
not. Taken before certain local authorities, they adjudged the . 
child to be the servant or apprentice of him who brought it — if a 
boy, till he reached the age of nineteen, if a girl, to that of 
twenty. If the child ran away from bis master or mistress once 
or twice, “ Then it shall be lawful for every such master to take 
the said child again, and to keep and punish the said child in 
chains or otherwise, and use him or her as his slave in all points 
for the time before rehearsed of the age of such child.”t Seo* 
tion 4 of this precious piece of Protestant Poor Law gives per- 
mission to the masters of men or women who have been adjudged 
slaves, or of children who had been adjudged apprentices or 
servants^ the power to let, set forth, sdl, bequeath, or give the 
service of such slaves or servants,” to any person or persons 
whatsoever. Once more. It was declared lawful to every one 
owning a slave “ to put a ring of iron about bis neck, arm, or his 
leg, for a more knowledge and surety of keeping of him.” If 
any person assisted in the removal of one of these rings without 
permission of the master, he was to forfeit ten pounds sterling, j; 
It should be remembered that the men who passed this statute 
were the men who rejoiced in having delivered the country from 
the tyranny of the Church, and that Cranmer was Archbisbop of 
Ckmterbuiy and Latimer Bishop of Worcester. Before the next 


* 1 Edward VI., cap. 8, quoted in “ Ballads from MS3.," pp. 12i-3* 
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decade had passed away a terrible vengeance had overtaken 
most of the men who set their hands to a slave law, as iniquitoas 
as any which ever disgraced a civilized country. 

Oppressed, neglected, starving, the morals of the people were 
at the lowest. Perhaps one of the most repulsive pictures we 
have of the drinking habits which prevailed and deluded all 
classes of society is that attributed to Skelton.* Without de- 
scribing this famous “ Ale-wife,” it may not prove out of place 
to notice a few of her customers and the articles which they 
brought in exchange for ale. Kate, Cicily, and Sarah, with 
jagged kirtles and ragged smocks, their clothes in tatters, 
brought “dishes and platters." Some brought honey, some 
salt, some spoons. Others seem to have stripped themselves 
of their “ hose and shoon." While “ a skillet or pot,” “ Leomin- 
ster wool,” meal, girdles, wedding-rings, hoods, flax, tow, needles, 
thimbles, skeins of thread, beans, l^con, a cradle, frying-pans, 
“ a cantle of Essex cheese full of maggots,” fruits, poultry, pil- 
lows, — eveiything that could be worn or used, — nothing was too 
hot or too heavy to be brought to this woman and be accepted 
by her in payment for ale.f The rich man solaced himself with 
his gallon of wine which cost him, or the town which had the 
^doubtful honour of entertaining him, a shilling ; and the poor 
*inan, and the “ladies of Bankside,” di owned their troubles in 
a gallon of ale, which cost three-halfpence. Alehouses, in every 
hamlet, village, and town, were places of waste aud excess, in 
addition to being a refuge for the idle. They were so placed 
that a man could not go to church without passing them. 
Those who bad no mind to hear their faults told in church, 
turned into the alehouse and spent the time there which should 
have been spent- in religious exerciseaj: 

We have said enough of the vices of the rich to show what 
the poor might be expected to be in this matter. If we quote 
what Bradford said, we shall have written all tliat is required on 
this painful subject : — “ All men may see if they will, that the 
whoredom, pride, unmercifulness, and tyranny of England far 
surpasses any age that ever was before.” § 

Mr. Froude says, — “ Looking, therefore, at the state of England 
as a whole, I cannot doubt that under Henry the body of the 

* “Bat, alas! many curates. 

That should lu this teii. 

Do all their parishioners 

In drinking exoei.”— Crowley’s “Epigrams,” If. 17. 
t "Elynotrr Rvmuim. Harl. Misc.” i. 415. 

X Crowley’s “ Epigrams,” If. 6. In London no alehouse-door was “ up” 
for men “ to 511 can and cup” during the hours of Divine Service. 

{ “ Sermon on iie^)entance,” iddd. 
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people were prosperooSi well-fed, loyal, and contented. In all 
points of material comfort they were as well off as they had ever 
oeen before ; better off than they have ever been in later times/*'^. 
In this estimate we cannot agree. Bather we should say that 
during, and for long after, this reign, the people were in the most 
deplorable condition of poverty and misery of every kind. That 
they were ill-fed, that loyalty was at its lowest ebb, that discon- 
tent was rife throughout the land. “ In all points of material 
comfort** we think they were worse off than they had ever been 
before, and infinitely worse off than they have ever been since 
the close of the sixteenth century, — a century in which the cup 
of EQgland*s woes was surely fuller than it has ever been since, 
or will, we trust, ever be again. It was the century in which 
this country and its people passed through a baptism of blood 
as well as a “ baptism of fire," and out of which they came 
holier and better. The epitaph which should be inscribed over 
the century is contained in a sentence written by the famous 
Ascham in 1 547 : — Nam vita, quce nunc vivitur a plurimis, 
non vita aed miae^na eat 


Art. V. — ^SiR H. Bulwer's Life of Lord 
Paliierston. 

Tlw life^ of Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmerston, with 
Sdections from his Dia/nea and Correspondence, By 
the Right Hon, Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, G.O.B., M.P. 
2 vola London: Richard Bentley. 1870. 

T he keen desire which nations have to catch a glance of the 
^ inner life of their public men is often frustrated by the pe< 
culiar difficulties of gathering information about those who are 
placed in the fierce light that beats upon ” the Council-chani- 
Ders of a powerful and free state. When apolitical leader passes 
away, ana general curiosity is excited to collect the smallest 
fragments of gossip about the departed statesman, reasons are 
always found — of course, we are told they intimately concern the 
public interest— <-which make it imperative for those who know 
most to withhold their knowledge. Above all things, it is whis- 
pered, political secrets must not be compromised ; necessary, but 
scarce creditable, intrigues must be shrouded in decent silence 
from the vulgar ear, or, at the utmost, only talked over under 
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the breath in the House or at the Clubs, amount the cliques of the 
initiated. Some great change at last takes place in the relations 
of parties and the objects of political strife. The elder genera- 
tion that knew the former chief falls gradually away. The people 
find other idols to worship or demons to execrate. Even the 
wire-pullers, the Tapers and Tadpoles of the Carlton or the 
Beform, forget the importance of those traditional secrets which 
it was once thought treason to reveal. Then the biographer 
finds his opportunity j all the stores of public and private annals 
are thrown open to him. But he discovers that, precisely at the 
moment when he obtains this advantage, his subject has lost its 
interest. His hero is forgotten, or held only in vague remem- 
brance by the masses ; his achievements have ceased to exercise 
a direct influence in politics ; his career has receded into history ; 
and unless the man himself be of commanding intellectual sti^ 
ture, the story of his life, when at length it may be fully told, is 
perused by few but leisured scholars and assiduous chroniclers 
of a past age. 

The Life of Lord Palmerston certainly deserved a somewhat 
copious and careful record, if it were possible to make it ex- 
haustive and impartial. The reasons I)owever that we have just 
stated for the imperfections that distinguish most political 
biographies apply with peculiar force to any possible biography 
of the cautious Conservative leader who so long manipulated the 
Liberal party as he pleased. A man who for more than half a 
century had a prominent share in the administration of the 
country, who held a seat in the Cabinet for about thirty years, 
and who for nearly the whole of that period shaped by the 
energy of his will and the clear-sighted intensity of his narrow, 
practical view the foreign policy of England ouglit not, at all 
events, to pass out of men’s memories, as he is passing already, 
without some permanent record of his character and his achieve- 
ments. Sir Henry Bulwer has done what he could to make this 
record thorough and honest, but owing to the causes we have 
traced he has fallen short of success. We are separated from the 
time of Lord Palmerston’s unquestioned sway in Parliament and 
tbrouf^out the country only by a term of five years, but in that 
space England has revolutionized her domestic policy, and with 
the assent of all parties in the State has quietly accepted rela- 
tions with the great Continental Powers entirely opposed to 
those which Lord Palmerston laboured to sustaia When we 
look back to the discussions which occupied Parliament and the 
press during Lord Palmerston’s last administration, we are sur- 
prised at the obsolete character of the arguments and the pesent 
worthlessness of the ends pursued. We seem to be reading the 
political history of another generation Englishmen have almost 
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forgotten the fleshpots of Egypt that they left behind, in the 
land of Palmerstonian apathy when they crossed once for all the 
Bed Sea of popular enfranchisement. So the subjects with which 
Sir Henry Bulwer has to deal in his life of Lord Palmerston 
possess little more than a tame historical attraction. And yet 
they are too near our own day to be treated with perfect candour. 
Many persons are still living, and some are holding high place 
in the publife service, who were personally concerned in the trans- 
actions of which Lord Palmerston’s biographer has to speak, 
^'his fact of itself compels many reticences ; it limits the scope 
of Sir Henry Bulwer’s criticism on every side, and often impedes 
th^l^raightforward march of his narration. Notwithstanding 
the^ disadvantages he has produced two interesting and in- 
structive volumes, but he has not yet approached the dangerous 
ground where, as Horace tells us, the historian of contemporary 
events treads a slender and faithless lava-crust that covers abysses 
of fire. 

It would be difficult to contest Sir Henry Bulwer’s fitness for 
the task he has undertaken. Probably there is no one else to 
whom the same sources of information would have been opened 
with so little reserve. Lord Palmerston’s fame in Europe was 
founded on the audacity, the energy, and the brilliant success of 
his foreign policy, and his ultimate accession to the lead of the 
Liberal party was due to the reflected splendour of his exploits 
at the Foreign Office. During bis most important contests with 
Continental rowers Sir Henry Bulwer was acting as one of his 
ablest and most trusted subordinates. Out of this connexion 
a certain degree of intimacy sprang, not indeed of the closest and 
warmest nature, for Lord Palmerston, in spile of a genial manner, 
was not given to ardent friendships, but at least growing out of 
a genuine sympathy and communion of interests. Sir Henry 
Bulwer’s general conceptions of foreign policy were in agreement^ 
with those of Lord Palmerston, and their personal peculiarities 
appear to have become quickly reconciled. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that Sir Henry Bulwer has long ago proved himself 
a capable parliamentary politician, an accomplished and shrewd 
diplomatist, and a gracefully vigorous writer. His Historical 
Studies ” have taken high rank as terse and incisive biographical 
sketches ; and the original writing which he has contributed to 
the present biography only makes us regret that he has been so 
sparing of his own criticism of character and analysis of political 
situations. 

The resources upon which he has been able to draw have been 
various and abundant Lord Palmerston was always known to 
be a diligent letter-writer, and his correspondence had usually^ a 
rough vigour and an attractive common sense that ensured its 
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prese^ation. We do not gather from his letters to hia brother 
and sister^ or to Mr. Sulivan^ or to his other friends, that he 
wrote, as some public men do, with a consciousness that their 
correspondence is being hoarded carefully by their correspon- 
dents, and that in every epigram they pen they are securing . 
from oblivion some scrap of posthumous fame. A large pro- 
portion of Lord Palmerston’s private letters are essentially com- 
monplace, but their commonplaceness is sufficiently solid and 
shrewd to make their preservation — especially as the writer was 
a peer — ^tolerably certain. W bether these characteristics j ustify 
Sir Henry Bulwer in reprinting the extensive series of letters 
that fill his first volume, we gravely doubt ; what is worth pre- 
serving for family remembrance usually calls for a bold use of 
the pruning-knife before it can be presented in an appetising 
form to the public. The domestic relations of Lord Palmerston, 
at lefuit during the period treated in these volumes, exhibited no 
remarkable features. He was an Englishman of the average 
type, roughly kind, acute in his practical conclusions, rather 
ignorant of books, and of the finer readings of human character. 
Accordingly, when he writes about ordinary afiairs, he simply talks 
vigorous commonplace, which Sir Henry Bulwer has given us in 
superabundance in the first of these unwieldy volumes. It is 
iudeed sufficiently amusing to trace the cautious coolness aud 
steady sense of the future Minister in the schoolboy of thirteen, 
writing to a friend and coeval who had arrived at the rather 
premature conclusion that marriage was to be avoided on ac- 
count of the faults and vices of women.’’ “1 cannot agree with 
you about marriage,” writes young Temple, “ though I should 
be by no means precipitate about my choice.” It is refreshing 
too to peruse the natural though rather vulgar judgments of a 
Cabinet Minister about colleagues with whom he disagreed — 
<jne is a spooney,*’ another "a stumped- up Tory,” a third “an 
old woman,” and so on. Even the great leaders, and particu- 
larly Wellington, he treats in a rough cavalier style. Afterwards 
when he had joined the Whig ranks — among them, but not of 
them— -he scarcely had a single friend among bis colleagues ex- 
cept the successive Premiers, Qrey and Melbourne. In contra- 
diction of a rumour, prevalent at the time, that Lord Grey inter- 
fered largely in the ^ministration of foreign affairs, aud often 
thwarted toe projects of hb Secretary of State, Palmerston 
writes: '.“Ho two men ever went on better in office, and very 
few hidf so well. I never met anybody with whom 1 found mjr- 
self so constantly a^eeing.” Lord Melbourne again stood his 
friend when some of the leading Whigs wanted to exclude him 
from the administration of 18^5 ; and even in the mevipusyear, 
when Lord Althorp’s withdri^wal from public life j-*— ' * 
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the Govern ment, the Premier apparently passing over Lord 
John Russeirs claims offered the lead of the House of Commons 
to Palmerston. But these exceptional instances of favour tended 
all the more to alienate the half-converted Tory from the legiti- 
mate members of the great Whig connexion. It is well under- 
stood that at no time were there cordial relations ' between Lord 
John Bussell and the Foreign Secretary, as was afterwards 
proved by the dismissal of the latter in 1851, so soon revenged 
by the deposition of the former from his place at the head of 
the Liberal party. As Lord Palmerston in his days of office 
under the Tories had been attached to the section which followed 
Canning and Huskisson, so he connected himself most intimately 
in the administration of Lord Grey with the wing of the Whigs 
that feared too rapid a progress. He lamented the secession of 
his friends, Stanley and Graham, from the party ; and his known 
feelings on this score contributed to secure him the dislike of 
the Old Whigs. Lord Hovvick (now Earl Grey), Lord Holland, Mr. 
Labouchere, and Mr. Ellice, were active opponents of his policy. 
Of course he was not in favour with the Radicals. He speaks 
with especial acrimony of Lord Durham, whom he accuses — most 
unfairly, as Sir Henry Bulwer avers — of continual intrigues to 
thwart him or eject him from office. 

And while he thus made few friends at home, his arrogance of 
tone and his jaunty indifference to the feelings of foreign states- 
men and distinguished diplomatists earned him hostility abroad, 
that was perhaps due more to these defects of manner than to 
the vigour of bis interference in European affairs. Talleyrand — 
of whom he speaks usually as " Old Talley” — was deeply offended 
at the small share of respect and deferential treatment which the 
English minister accorded him. Guizot had similar grievances 
to complain of, and did complain of them to the English Am- 
bassador in Paris, with more show of irritated vanity than was 
quite consistent with a statesman's dignity. It was surely unwise, 
however, to keep ministers like Talleyrand and Guizot waiting 
for hours in an ante-chamber at the Foreign Office, merely, it 
appears, to mark Lord Palmerston^s slight opinion of their im- 

E ortance As he was detested by these statesmen, so he made 

imself similarly obnoxious to the French ministers, Sebastiani 
and Thiers, by the cool contempt with which he used to treat 
their repute and authority in communications of which he was 
well aware they would discover the contents. The same bearing, 
joined with his patronage of revolutionists and constitutionalist, 

J rocured him the animosity of the absolutist courts of Austria, 
russia, and Russia. Sir John Bowring has recorded an anec- 
dote which illustrates the feeling entertained towards Falmer- 
Bton, dea Teufels Sohn,*' at Berlin. In J838 a false report 
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arrived that the English Foreign Minister was dead ; the King 
snatched up the paper and positively danced with joy in the 
presence of a large assembly as he announced the glad tidings." 
A man who provoked so many enmities and made so few friends 
became, notwithstanding, in his later years, one of the most 
popular ministers that has ever governed tlngland. His outward 
geniality of temper and robust animalism fascinated the masses, 
and those who saw only the surface of his life. He was never 
honestly hated, even by his keenest political foes, as Peel was by 
the Protectionists ; he was not regarded with that cold dislike 
which has made the career of his rival, Lord Russell, a failure ; 
the narrowness of his views hud the din^ctness of his methods 
saved him from that distrust whici), in ditferent degrees and for 
very diverse reasons, large masses of the nation have conceived 
of the two great parliamentary leaders of our own day. The 
subtle refinements of Mr. Gladstone s intellectual processes and 
the fantastic Orientalisms of Mr. Disnieii's mind, alike confuse 
the brain of the British vestryman. For him Lord Palmerston’s 
policy — whether he approved or condemned it — was a comfort- 
able matter to study ; he could understand what it meant, it 
fitted the measure of his own understanding. 

We have now to glance at what that policy was in the period 
covered by the present instalment of Sir Henry Bulwers bio- 
graphy. The first of these volumes, which, as we have already 
observed, might be condensed with much advantage to the 
reader, — in both, indeed, the amount of matter from tbeautlior^s 
own hand might have been greater, — includes the early life of 
Palmerston, his career as an independent member of the House 
of Commons, his service as Secretary-at-War in five Tory 
Governments from 1809 to 1828, his brief tenure of a seat in the 
Cabinet, his secession to the Whigs, and ultimate acceptance of 
the Foreign Office under Lord Grey. We cannot profess to be 
interested in this portion of Palmerston’s life. His private cha- 
racter, as revealed in his letters, calls for little notice. His par- 
liamentaiy and official performances were essentially mediocre. 
It is true that his administration was vigorous, and that the 
reforms he introduced into the public service during the closing 
years the war with Napoleon were as thoroughly carried out 
as they were sorely needed ; but his ambition, like his intellectual 
capacity, was of the tardiest growth. He had refused to accept 
a seat in the Cabinet when it was offered him, with bis place at 
the War OfiBce, in the Duke of Portland’s government, and with 
equal caution be declined to undertake the lead of the House of 
Commons when Mr. Canning’s death left Lord Goderich at the 
head of affairs. So undistinguished was the future Premier at 
tiiis period that ive can scarcely understand how or why Lord 
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Orej was induced to offer him the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, in 
the Reform Administration. When the Duke of Wellington 
acceded to power in 1828, he deoted from the Goderich 
Ministry the Whigs— Lansdowne, Tierney, and Scarlett— who 
had helped Mr. Canning to fill up the places left vacant by the 
High Tories in the previous year. He retained the services, 
however, of Mr. HusKisson and the rest the Canningite sec- 
tion, until, in a controversy on the disfranchisement of Ei^t Rot- 
ford, Huskisson sent in his resignation. Attempting, on cool 
reflection, to withdraw it, he was met by the Duke’s well-known 
retort, It is no mistake ; it can be no mistake ; and it shall be 
no mistake.” So Huskisson went out, and with him went Pal- 
merston, Lamb (afterwards Lord Melbourne), Lord Dudley, and 
Charles Grant. This secession was a clear gain to the Whigs, 
and some of the seceders were rew'arded by places in the admi- 
nistration of Earl Grey. Melbourne became Home Secretary ; 
Palmerston, Foreign Secretary; and Grant, President of the 
Board of Control. The reward was as much for the service of 
desertion as for the promise of efficient help. Lord Palmerston’s 
final transfer of allegiance was the more valuable, because a few 
weeks before the resignation of the Tories, the Duke of Welling- 
ton had made attempts, through Mr. Croker and others, to per« 
suade the former followers of Mr. Canning once more to take 
service under the Tory flag. 

At this point Sir Henry Bulwer’s second volume takes up the 
narrative, but before we proceed to touch upon the important 
negotiations in which Lord Palmerston now became concerned, 
we must notice one remarkable point in his private life. He 
entered society apparently with the best introductions, and he 
had no reason to complain that his official promotion was re- 
' tarded. Yet he seems to have suffered for a while under some 
social disqualifications. He did not possess at this time a tithe 
of the social consideration and social influence of many men 
his inferiors in official rank and in power of managing men. 
This is the more remarkable, because in after years Cambridge 
House was a real power in the liondon world, and a power that 
was often felt in political combinations. There seems to have 
been something in his earlier manner too brusque and out- 
spoken, too deficient in veneration for conventions and accredited 
cnaracters to be more than tolerated among the fashionable. It 
was not until Lord Palmerston had the good fortune to marry 
the widow of Lord Cowper and the sister of Lord Melbourne 
that he was fairly admitted into the charmed circle. There 
Lad;^ Palmerston, who worshipped her husband, was not only 
admitted, but accepted as a sovereign. Her aaions became 
famous and potent^ and redeemed her husband from the oppro- 
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briam tbat he had incurred by his defects of manner, perhaps 
too by the unpardonable crime of his half-plebeian birth.* But 
this strengthening of Lord Palmerston’s position had hardly 
commenced during the period included in the scope of these 
volumes, and its effect was not extensively perceived until he 
resumed his office in the Cabinet of Lord John Bussell 

At the date when. the long domination of the Tory party was 
drawing to an end, and Lord Palmerston as we have seen bad 
cast in his lot with the Whigs, the Duke of Wellington found 
that the death of Mr. Huskiason rendered a rapprochement with 
the Canningites possible. He made overtures to Palmerston and 
two of his immediate friends, but a Whig Government now ap- 
peared to shrewd observers the only alternative to a revolution. 
Lord Palmerston refused to enter the Cabinet unless Lords Grey 
and Lansdowne were brought into office at the same time. The 
Duke, of course, could not accept these terms, for Lord Grey meant 
Reform. A chango in the representative system was inevitable. 
Palmerston saw this, but he thought he saw also behind the 
triumph of Reform other vaster changes, — the entire disruption 
of parties, the abolition of distinction between Whigs and Tories, 
the pacification of Ireland as the direct result of the Catholic 
Relief Act. The event has not justified his confident anticipa- 
tions. The State is still governed by parties, Conservatives and 
Liberals are as plainly divided in 1870 as Whigs and Tories 
were in 1820, periods of Lil>eral ascendancy have been followed 
by epochs of Conservative reaction, and Ireland has not yet 
been pacified. 

But in his new place at the Foreign Office the politics of the 
Continent soon began to have a far keener intere.st for Lord 
Palmerston than affairs at home. Europe was trembling from the 
shock of the “ three glorious days of July.” After fifteen years 
of resentful submission to the stupid tyranny of the Bourbons, 
the old fire of revolution had broken out in France, and the 
fiame had kindled the popular spirit from the Vistula to the 
Pillars of Hercules. The Holy Alliance, which was a conspiracy 
of sovereigns against peoples, received a fatal blow ; domestic 
disturbances threatened the repose of Prussia and Austria ; the 
hopes of Poland were raised to a last desperate venture against 
the might of the Czar ; Italy was honeycombed with the con- 
spiracies of the Carbonari ; the kingdom of the Netherlands was 


* Lord Palmerston’s father meeting with an accident in the streets of Dablin, 
was carried into the house of a tradesmra named Mee. He fell in love with 
bis boat's daughter, who nursed him during his illness, and married her. Lord 
Palmerston had thns a claim rather stronger than that of his peerage and 
property to te called an Irishman. 
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divided into two hostile oemps by the follies of its ruler. Ou 
all eide^*^ says Sir Henry Buiwer^ ^ crowns were falling into the 
gutter.” 

** The insurrection,’* he continues, “ by which we were most affected, 
was the Belgian one. We had sufficiently learnt the danger and the 
cost of having to watch, and defend ourselves against, an enemy pos- 
sessing the long line of coast, by which we had been hostilely confronted 
during the reign of Napoleon. We had desired at his fall to take all 
possible precautions against being again exposed to similar dangers ; 
and our main object at the Congress of Vienna was to guard the 
Netherlands from future invasion. We had imagined that we had done 
so by uniting Holland with Belgium, hoping thus to have created a 
powerful kingdom, of which we had protected the frontier by fortresses 
raised under our inspection, and in some degree at our expense. A 
variety of causes, however, of which 1 shall presently speak more in 
detail, had long made the Belgians discontented with a ruler who was 
one of those clever men who constantly do foolish things, and one of 
those obstinate men who support one bad measure by another worse. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that the events of July at Paris had 
been echoed in August by a movement at Brussels." 

The revolt of the Belgians showed a good prospect of success 
at the time when Lord Palmerston received the seals of the 
Foreign Office from his predecessor, Lord Aberdeen. The new 
minister entered upon liis duties on the 16th of November, 
18*30. A conference of the Great Powers had already assem- 
bled in London, at the request of the Dutch king. Three weeks 
later an armistice was arranged, and on the 20th of December 
the representatives of the Great Powers pronounced in favour 
of Belgian Independence. 

The condition of Europe was, in truth, perilous, and it seemed 
that an English minister could do little to mitigate the dangers 
of the situation. An eminent person is said to have remarked 
that if there were an angel at the Foreign Office he could not 
keep the peace of Europe for three mouths. Lord Palmerston 
succeeded in doing much more than this, but he was not entirely 
without allies, whom he undervalued and distrusted, it is true, 
but who deserve nevertheless their share of honour. Louis 
Philippe was at this period a sincere lover of peace, though not 
averse to aggrandise France by intrigue. Talleyiand, too, in 
spite of his genuine French ambition to extend the national 
frontier was penetrated with the conviction that the friendship 
of England was necessary to ensure the permanence of the 
throne of July. Palmerston neither respected Talleyrand nor 
trusted the king. 

^ He was not without some reason for his suspicion. The 
ditizen king and his ambassador at St. James’s might desire 
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peace, but so much could not be said of the French nation. The 
restoration of the Bourbons had been identified in France with 
the humiliating memories of military defeats, of conquests 
wrested away, of Paris twice occupied by the allied armies. The 
hated settlement of 1815 had become still more hateful through 
the base tyranny of the Holy Alliance. Not the French 
alone, but the lovers of freedom in every land exulted when the 
fall of the royal line made a rent in the detested diplomatic web 
that the Congress of Vienna had woven. But in Frnnce the 
parties hostile to the dynasty which had been imposed by foreign 
arms were unfortunately associated by their traditions with the 
glories of Republican victories, and of the triumphant march of 
Napoleon over prostrate Europe. Even the Bourbons had at- 
tempted to turn to their own purposes the rapidly rising tide of 
Chauvinism by interference in Spain, in Greece and in Algeria, 
It was scarcely possible that the impetus given to this feeling 
by the revolution of July could be checked except by an over- 
whelming demonstration of strength on the part of the other 
continental powers. They, indeed, had almost enough work on 
their own bands in the revolutionary movements which were 
everywhere making head. What could England do ? Was she 
also powerless to prevent the aggrandisement of her ancient 
rival} Lord Palmerston’s policy of calculated audacity soon 
gave an answer to these problems. 

.He regarded the state of Europe as menacing England with 
three distinct evils— > the restoration of absolute supremacy on the 
Continent to the Holy Alliance ; the spread of revolutionary and 
democratic opinions; the advance of French aggression. He 
believed that they might all l>e successfully combated by en- 
couraging constitutional monarchy, and by giving foreign Powers 
to understand that England was as ready to interfere on behalf 
of constitutional freedom as Austria or Russia on behalf of abso- 
lutism. He showed, however, bis usual clear appreciation of 
practical possibilities, for he never attempted to interfere where 
ne could not array the strong battalions^’ on his side. He sym- 
pathized, as ail England sympathized, with the gallant struggle 
of the Poles for freedom ; but he knew that England was power- 
less to compel Russia to make terms, and he did not therefore 
attempt to bully where he could not fight. He expressed the 
strongest disapproval of the military measures which Austria 
adopted in Italy to sustain the Papal Government and the small 
ducfid despotisms; but here again be felt that England; if she 
acted at ail, must act alone, that she was not strong enough to 
act alone, and tfaat^ accordingly, she must remain quiescent* 


♦ **1 sm sorry** he writes to Ijord Granville "for the determintttion of Aos- 
trfs about Italy i it iswxongaadfooiith. It wiU be iuiposidhle for lingland to 
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In the same way he felt indignant at the base compacts which 
^the German Sovereigns entered into in 1838, to rob their sub-* 
jects of their chartered liberties; but he restrained himself from 
an appearance of dictation where he could not back his words by 
deeda But the three great questions which he dealt with sue* 
cessfttlly in the period treated in these volumes — ^the settlement 
of the Belgian Monarchy, the establishment of Constitutional 
Government in Spain and Portugal, and lastly, the defeat of the 
Franco-Egyptian intrigue for the disruption of Turkey — stand 
in a very different category. In these cases he had not only 
assured himself that England could rely on other great Powers 
to act in concert with her and on a resulting preponderance of 
strength, but he had taken care to obtain from his adversaries 
concessions of principle which placed them in the wrong in the 
sight of all Europe. 

This was eminently the case with the Belgian question. France 
had consented in principle to Belgian independence, but was 
constantly working to get back, by some side-wind, what had 
thus been conceded. The excuses of the French Ministry are 
thus disposed of by Palmerston : — 

** The French continually come upon us with the argument. — ^Do 
only consider our difficulties, and how we are pressed, and so consent 
to do some little thing unreasonable, unjust, dishonest, against treaties 
and principles, in order to say that we have carried some one point at 
least. I reply, 1 would say, Choose some point to be carried which is 
consistent with treaties, and engagements, and justice, and probably 
you will be able to carry it. We will give you every support which 
can honestly be afforded you, but that which you ask is impossible. 
Why should we wish to help you to maintain yourselves P Why, in 
order that you may maintain your engagements ; but if the way to 
keep you in power is to allow you to break these engagements, we are 
sacridoing the end to obtain the means.” 

These pretexts read like rough drafts of modem Imperialist 
apolo^es, and Lord Palmerston^ shrewd criticism of Sebastiani's 
shuffling is quite as applicable to the exculpatory pamphlets that 
we are beginning to receive from Wilhelmshohe. It is perhaps 
the best policy to treat with this plainness of speech the morbid 
cant about national susceptibilities which France for a loog time 
imposed upon Europe. Lord Palmerston was careful to let his 
French au^onists know that though England does not pretend 
to the sensitiveness of her neighbour, she can be roused, and 


take part with Austria in a war entered Into for the purpose of putting down 
freedom and maintaiiiinff despotism; neither can we side with France in a 
contest, the result of which may be to extend her territories ; we shall there* 
fore ke^ out of the oonlest as long as we earn** 

K ^ 
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when roused is a dangerous adversary, as obstinate in the end as 
she was cold in the beginning. 

The French Goyemnient/* he writes, are pei^etually telling us 
that certain things must, or must not, be done, in order to satisfy 
public opinion in France j but they must remember that there is a 
public feeling in England as well as in France ; and that although that 
feeling is not as excitable upon small matters as the public mind in 
France, yet there are pointe (and Belgium is one) upon which it is 
keenly sensitive, and upon which, if once aroused, it would not be 
easily appeased.’* 

In another letter he resumes this subject with a curiously 
frank explanation from Talleyrand : — 

I have received to-day your letters and despatches, enclosing copy 
of the French king’s speech. The speech is boastful and arrogant, and 
must give offence all over Europe. 1 told Talleyrand that I thought 
the part of it that relates to foreign affairs too full of pretence, and 
that there were many things in it which we should never have thought 
of saying. He seemed to feel conscious that it was open to criticism, 
which, indeed, all the other members of the conference had taken care 
to let him know ; but he excused it by saying it was necessary for the 
Government to take this sort of tone, in order to keep its ascendancy 
at home, and that the best thing they could do was to make a speech 
which should please the French much, and not very much displease 
other people.” 

With such views of statesmanship and political honour, it is 
not a matter of surprise to find that the French Government, 
which had agreed to the independence of Belgium from a desire 
for peace, turned round as soon as the Chauvinists began to de* 
mand territorial acquisitions, and sought to gain some share of 
spoil. The Northern Powers were not disinclined to reimpose 
the Dutch yoke by force upon the Belgians, but Palmerston, by 
{minting out the danger in this event of a revolutionary convul- 
sion in France, and of a general embroilment of Europe, induced 
them to favour the establishment of a constitutional kingdom in 
Belgium. Thus the dread of a French annexation and of a Bel- 

f ian Republic were alike removed, and England, with Austria, 
^iU8sia» and Russia behind her, stood opposed by France alone. 
Nor could even France directly oppose. The first step in her 
intrigues was the tender of the Belgian crown by the French 
at Brussels to the Duke of Nemours, the second sou of 
Louis Philippe. The resolute attitude of England compelled 
the French !l&ug to decline this offer, and Prince Leopold of 
Saxe Coburg, the widower of the Princess Charlotte, was chosen 
by general consent as the new Sovereign. It was hoped that 
the mairiage of Leopold with Louis Philippe's eldest daughter 
would sufficiently conciliate French susceptibilities^ but it soon 
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beoame ovident that some more solid concessions were looked 
for. At the very outset of these negotiations, Talleyrand sug- 
gested to Lord Palmerston an arrangement for the cession of 
Luxemburg to France. This proposition was obviously at va- 
riance with the protocol on which the five Great Powers were 
agreeing, and the solemn avowal which they were one and all 
about to accept^ that in these arrangements they would under 
no circumstances seek any augmentation of territory, any ex- 
clusive influence, any isolated advantages.” Lord Palmerstou 
promptly declined to acquiesce in the arrangement proposed 
about Luxemburg, but the French had not yet exhausted their 
intrigues. 

1 found, since this conversation,*’ he writes, in a warning tone, to 
Lord Granville, **thaii he had been making similar propositions to Prussia 
about her Bhenish provinces, in the event of the possibility of moving 
the King of Saxony to Belgium, and giving Saxony to Prussia. To- 
day he proposed to me that France should get Philippeville and Marien- 
burg, in consideration of France using lier influence to procure the 
election of Leopold for Belgium. I do not like all this ; it looks as 
if France was unchanged in. her system of encroachment, and it 
diminishes the confldence in her sincerity and good faith, which her 
conduct, up to this time, had inspired. It may not be amiss for you 
to hint upon any fitting occasion that though we are anxious to culti- 
vate the best understanding with France, and to be on terms of the 
most intimate friendship with her, yet that it is only on the supposi- 
tion that she contents herself with the flnest territory in Europe, and 
does not mean to open a new chapter of encroachment and conquest." 

These questions were put forward before the definitive rejec- 
tion of the Duke of Nemours’ pretensions. The cabinet of Lord 
Grey had to consider the affair in the most serious lights and in 
fact had come to a resolution to declare war against France if 
the Belgian offer were accepted. The King of the French and 
his Ministers now receded from their position and declined the 
offer in the Duke's name. But peace was far from being assured. 
The Dutch and the Belgians being still belligerents, armed inter- 
vention became a probability, and the French preparations were 
on a startling scale. 

** I confess that I like the aspect of their proceedings less and less 
every day," writes Palmerston. ** Their assurances of friendship and 
peace are indeed incessant and uniform, but they continue actively 
proparing for war when nobody threatens them, and while every day 
dkcloses more and more their designs upon Belgium, and the under- 
hfluod proceedings which they are carrying on with refemnce to that 
country. They every day betray an unceasing disposition to pick a 
quarrel, and to treat os in a manner to which we can never submit. 
Frajr t^e oar^ in all your conversation with Sebastiani, to make him 
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nndentand that our desire for peace will never lead us to submit to 
affront dther in language or in act.” 

The peaceable election of Leopold, and the acquiescence of the 
French Government, seemed to settle this and some other diffi> 
culties. Unfortunately, the King of Holland chose to make 
Leopold's journey to Brussels an occasion for new military ope- 
rationa He sent an army into Belgium, which defeated the 
forces of the new kingdom, and seemed to threaten the stability 
of the settlement lately effected. The Northern courts, as we 
have said, were favourable to the Dutch pretensions, and the in- 
tervention of France alone to save the Belgians from their former 
rulers would probably have brought down the forcible interference 
0 the Russian and Austrian armies. 

Fiance marched straightway to repel the Dutch invasion. 
Lord Palmerston was not without a suspicion — ^founded with 
justice, it appears, on certain conversations with Talley- 
rand — that the French Gk>vemment had provoked the King of 
Holland to the rash step he had taken in order that it might 
step in and obtain a footing in the disputed territory. An 
assurance, however, had been previously given on the part of 
France to the other Powers that if her troops were to be marched 
in case of necessity into Belgium, they were only to remain there 
so long as might be required to effect the expulsion of the Dutch. 
When the French did enter, the Dutch at once retreated, and 
Lord Palmerston's efforts were now bent entirely to one object, 
the immediate retirement of the French forces. Unless this 
were speedily effected, he saw that Europe might be set at once 
in a blaze. Russia, which bad nearly succeeded in gagging 
Poland once more, would be glad to undertake the suppression 
of popular liberties in another quarter, and the German Powers 
were equally ready to resent French aggression. It was at this 
moment Talleyrand chose to hint to Lord Palmerston that Leo- 
pold was a fool, and the Belgians a cowardly crew unworthy of 
independence. He added, that a partition of the territory be- 
tween France and Holland was the only solution of the difficulty, 
Antwerp becoming a free port under English protection. 

**Will the French Government withdraw their troops into France 
as soon as the Dutch have evacuated Belgium ? Pray make them 
comprehend all that hangs upon that decision.” 

Such was the high tone the Whig Government took, and it 
seems with a fiill measure of popular approval 

"Grey writes to vou. He is peremptory on this pomt; and even 
if the Calnnet had the slightest wuh to give way upon it-»whidi they 
have not — pnblie opinion m England would prevent them. It is then 
a qaSstinti of war or peace. On Thursday next Vyvyan renews his 
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motion on Belgium. On that daj, at latest, I shall be compelled to 
give the House of Commons a cat^orioal answer, Yes or No, io the 
question, Bo the French troops evacuate Belgium or not? Pray 
enable me to ^ve an answer % that day, and let not the French 
Government mistake the import of the answer which they mav enable 
me to give. The Yes or No which 1 shall have to utter will imply 
events of most extensive consequence to the two countries and to all 
Europe.” 

This firm bearing overawed the French Ministry. Sebastiani 
and Soult yielded to the superior moral force of international 
compacts, supported by the great Northern Powers and their 
armies. At the same time Lord Palmerston knew that Russia 
would not be averse to a general war, that Prussia hankered after 
a partition out of which she might snatch some territorial, 
gain, and that Austria, as usual, wavered. The situation was 
most difficult. 

** To be just,” Sir H. Bulwer sums up, one must acknowledge there 
were many phases in these transactions, and it is difficult to take any 
one and affirm that this party was entirely right in it, and that one 
entirely wrong; but 1 may say that throughout them Lord Pal- 
merston kept his eye fixed steadily on the general result, taking for 
his guide the desire to place the two countries in such a position as 
would tend, when the generations which had raised their hands against 
each other had passed away, to draw their descendants together by 
connecting interests, instead of tearing them apart by conflicting 
passions. The wisdom of his policy can be tested now, when we ask 
ourselves — at nearly forty years* distance — whether, if either Holland 
or Belgium were threatened to-morrow by an invading army, they 
would not be more likely to coalesce as separate states for their common 
defence, than when their names were united and their hearts divided, 
under * the Kingdom of the Netherlands !”* 

Such was the end of the Belgian difficulty,” the settlement 
of which was Lord Palmerston’s first conspicuous political achieve- 
ment. It was indeed a singular example of what boldness and 
dear sighted common sense can accomplish. The settlement of 
Belgium was finally accomplished in 1833, though Holland did 
not formally acquiesce untu 1839. Qf King Leopold, Sir Henry 
Bulwer, who knew .him well, gives this character 

‘‘The sovereign selected did honour to the dignity he had received* 
In later years the position he had acquired, and the calm which he had 
established round his authority, deceived people as to his character. 
He appeared to do little and to have little to do. It was not so at the 
time of which 1 speak. He was then studying the country over whose 
destiny be had to preside, with a minuteness of attention of which he 
made no parade, but which was involuntarily visible in his convena- 
iion. There was hardly a bridge, a road, a church, a public building, 
an individual of any note^ with which or with whom he was not 
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acquainted. I remember a courtier of his saying to me,— * Our 
Princ^ unites the most quiet of all manners with the most active of 
all minds and the praise was hardly exaggerated.” 

After a few years his success was acknowledged, his Govern- 
ment assured. 

“In 1840,” adds Sir Henry Bulwer, “his rule indeed had become 
almost too easy to him, and he said to me in the autumii of that year, 
that he at times regretted he had not accepted the destiny that had 
once been offered him in Greece.” 

Of course, as one of Mr. Disraeli’s heroes says, “ Adventures 
are to the adventurous yet we should have thought that a 
statesman ihight play a happier and even a greater part at Brussels 
than at Athena 

While the Belgian question was passing through its last phases, 
other difficulties, and precisely those with which Lord Palmer- 
ston loved to grapple, were rising in other parts of Europe. In 
Spain and Portugal events were occurring which particularly 
touched Lord Palmerston^s line of policy. Constitutional Go- 
vernment in both the Peninsular kingdoms was threatened with 
extinction by absolutist usurpers. Don Miguel harl possessed 
himself of the throne of Portugal to the exclusion of bis niece, 
Donna Maria, and had commenced his government by acts of 
outrageous tyranny. He oppressed his own subjects almost be- 

i ^ond the endurance even of Portuguese, and at the same time 
le was foolish enough to offer gratuitous insults to England and 
Prance, Don Pedro came over in 1832 from Brazil, to vindicate 
his daug:hter Donna Maria’s rights, and his fleet, commanded by 
an English officer, Admiral Napier, inflicted a crushing blow on 
the Miguelites, and drove the usurper from his capital. In Spain 
the repeal of the Salic law, which Ferdinand just before his death, 
in 1833, had procured from the compliant Cortes, diverted the 
succession from his brother Don Carlos to his daughter Isabella^ 
The Queen Mother, Christina, being proclaimed Regent, was at 
the head of the Constitutional party, while Don Carlos was 
supported by the Absolutists, the priests, and the Basquea 
In both kingdoms there was civil war ; the youthful Queens re- 
presenting constitutionalism, and their uncles, the pretenders, 
representing the reaction. 

Lord Palml^rston considered the triumph of constitutional go- 
vernment in the Peninsular kingdoms as an important gain for 
England. He was always labouring to create in the South-west 
of Europe a league of liberal Powers, which might act as a coun- 
terpoise to the Holy Alliance. He was rejoiced, therefore, at the 
defeat of Miguel in Portugal, and the acknowledgment of Donna 
Isabella by the Spenidi Cbrtes. But how was the influence of 
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England to be brought to bear at Madrid and Lisbon? How 
was the constitutional character of the two Governments to be 
supported? Russia^ Austria, said Prussia were intriguing to 
briQg back the despotic party, and some active step in the other 
direction appeared an immediate necessity. 

In the spring of 1834, Lord Palmerston thought he saw his 
way to an arrangement which would effect all he desired. He 
worked out the plan of a Quadruple Alliance between England, 
France, Spain, and Portugal, for the defence of the latter king- 
doms, and the maintenance of constitutional freedom in the 
Peninsula. France, of course, had objections at first to a compact 
which decidedly increased the moral influence of England, but 
consented after some debate, and not without a hope, it is plain, 
of being able to interfere and dictate to the south of the Pyrenees. 
The treaty, however, answered its immediate end. The Holy 
Alliance gave up the notions it had entertained of interfering to 
place Carlos and Miguel on their thrones, and the two factions 
were left to fight it out between themselves. The news of the 
Quadruple Alliance also ended for a time the military resistance 
to the constitutional party both in Spain and Portugal. Don 
Miguel’s army surrendered, and Don Carlos fled to London. 
Palmerston bad not long learned the full success of the coujp on 
which he prided himself so much, when the crash in the Whig 
Ministry came. The King dreaded their policy on the Church 
question, and though they still retained the support of the House 
of Commons, they were abruptly dismissed. 

Sir Robert Peel came in, and the Duke of Wellington accepted 
the charge of the Foreign Office. His brief term of service was 
undistinguished, and Lord Palmerston rather enjoyed the respite 
from hard work. The Conservatives, having resolved on a disso- 
lution, found that the appeal to the country left them still in a 
minority. Beaten in repeated divisions on their Tithe Bill, they 
resigned in April, 1835,and Lord Melbourne was recalled to power. 
Some intrigues it appears were set on foot to prevent Palmer- 
ston’s reappointment to the Foreign Office, but Lord Melbourne 
was resolved to have him there ; and even, according to one 
of the letters contained in the second of these volumes, offered 
him the lead in the Lower House. His principal adversary was 
Lord Howick, who, ten years later (when Earl Grey) prevented 
the formation of a Liberal Government, that might have had 
the honour of carrying the repeal of the Corn Laws, by his per- 
sonal aversion to Palmerston. On this occasion, however, Lord 
Melbourne’s influence prevailed. Foreign affairs were once more 
entrusted to the author of the Quadruple Treaty. It was not 
too soon, for the state of the Peniusula was threatening. 

No sooner h^ the plans of the usurpers been bsmled, than 
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France, after her kind, began to intrigue for the disturbance of 
the Spanish settlement. This scheme did not escape Palmer- 
ston’s notice, and his comment on its policy is interesting 

" The French Government, no doubt, think that when matters have 
gone to a certain length in Spain, France will be called upon to re- 
enact the drama of 1823. But grievously do they deceive themselves 
in that. Spain is not the same as then ; France is not the same as 
then. Louis Philippe could not send an army to put down institu- 
tions in Spain merely because those institutions were too democratic. 
The order for such an army to march would be the knell of his 

dynasty France is putting herself in a false position ; and 

at no distant time she will find her mistake. We have performed 
the duties of friendship in warning her ; the fault will be hers if the 
warning is in vain.” 

The designs of France at this period were indeed not easy to 
fathom ; the King was known to be a lover of peace, and he 
seemed to have successfully held in check the rampant Chauvin- 
ism that had been roused by the Revolution of the Three Days. 
Unfortunately, the temporary successes of the Constitutional 
cause in Spain had given opportunity for the disruption of the 
Constitutionalists into two factions calling themselves Moderados 
and Progressistas, The former professing cautious views, and 
inclined to resist the advance of democracy, opposed itself to 
local self-government. This latter principle, on the other hand, 
was championed by the Progressistas. The Moderados were in 
complete sympathy with the Conservative Government then 
ruling in France ; the Progressistas were equally in accord with 
the opinions and policy of the English Administration. Unfortu- 
nately, too, this difference of sentiment was embittered by a 
personal feud between the Moderado Premier, M. Torreno, and 
the English Ambassador, Mr. Villiers, afterwards Lord Claren- 
don.* Such was the origin of the English party" and “ the 
French party" in Spanish politics. 

Torreno fell by a petty domestic intrigue, and a man whom 
he had himself brought to the front took his place. The Ministry 
of Mendizabal was a strange episode in the political history of 
Spain. An admirable financier, he had promised much, and be 
did a great deal, but he could not work miraclea He could not 
restore the finances of Spain even to a decent equilibrium ; and 
he su£Sered for his conscientious toil. He was also, it ma^ be, 
too imperious to deal with an Assembly of high-spirited Spaniards, 
apd he fell from power. He was a man, however, who played a 


* Explicable, Sir H. fiolwer hints, by the proverbial question QnW 
elUf 
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part 80 important that we offer no excuse for presenting here the 
sketch of his character that Sir H. Bulwer has given 

Spain has at all times produced men of adventurous character, who 
rise suddenly to a great height and fall as suddenljr into a deep abyss* 
M. Mendizabal was one of these men. Of Jewish extraction, his 
magnificent head, his tall and stately person, his manners, which 
evinced that. dignity mingled with suavity which often proceeds from 
an inward consciousness of power and is almost natural to Spaniards 
and Orientals when in authority, created for him a sort of prestige 
which his undoubted talents increased. Those talents, hitherto only 
displayed in finance, had procured him a considerable fortune, which 
he risked in assisting Don Pedro in Portugal ; and that cause having 
triumphed, he had added much both to his wealth and to his reputa- 
tion. ^ Mendizabal is the man for Spain,’ every one said ; and as 
what every one says is for a time believed, Torreno, who wanted 
some one who could aid him in finance without being his rival in 
power, thought that he could not do better than call Mendizabal 
into Spain and make him Finahce Minister. But he did not know 
Mendizabal, who had nothing of the subaltern in him.” 

Whatever the French were secretly hoping to obtain from 
these complications, the rapid success of the Constitutional party, 
assisted by the British Legion, soon set at rest. Lord Palmer- 
ston complains, however, of French diplomacy 

“ I have had a conversation with Sebastiani about Mole, but said 
nothing which could lead to explanations inconvenient to Sebastiani. 
He asked me how things wont on between you and Mol 6 . I said well 
and ill. That nothing could be more cordial than Mold’s manner of 
receiving you, and that be always spoke to you with the greatest open- 
ness and confidence about the weather and the French elections, and 
what was going on in the Chambers and so forth ; hut that whenever 
you bring the conversation to those European questions in which Eng- 
land and France have a common interest, and upon which something 
or other is to be done, Mold immediately shuts himself up in his cold 
reserve, has no opinion, is not sufficiently informed as to the facts, will 
reflect upon the matter, and, in short, evades giving any answer.” 

At this time, justly or unjustly, he seems to have lost all con- 
fidence in the political honesty of the French, to have abandoned 
all hopes of maintaining a sincere alliance with them, and to 
have determined for the future always to hold French aggreaiion 
in check by outspoken declarations, that England was ready if 
needful to go to war. 

,We trace this feeling singularly enough even in his comments 
on domestic politica He thus writes of the vote for compen- 
sating the West Indian planters for the emancipation of their 

Some persons on the Continent want to have Jt supposed that the 
English are so bent upon economy and retrenchment that no prove* 
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would rouBe them to incur the expense of another 
war. vote for bo large a sum for the satisfaction of a principle 
ought to snow these persona that it would not be safe to rely too 
much upon their calculation.” 

The Spanish question^ however, was soon practically set at 
wst by the final defeat of Don Carlos, and the return of his 
^^ue adherents to their proper allegiance. Scarcely had this 
aimculty been removed when another arose, far more important 
m Its consequences, and more calculated to embroil France and 
itngland. 

The supremacy acquired in the Levant by the Viceroy of 
"Sfyptj Mehemet Ali, and confirmed in some measure by the 
treaty of Kutahia, concluded in 1838, was from the first dange- 
^ waning power of the Porte. The Sultan Mahmoud 
laboured ^siduously to introduce European reforms into the 
administration of the Turkish empire, hoping if possible to raise 
up a power that might confront the enterprising Albanian, who 
threatened to advance from the vantage ground of Asia Minor 
upon ^e capital itself. Mehemet Ali had indeed fixed his eyes 
upon Constantinople. Was the Turkish empire able to resist 
the attack of such a powerful leader ? The general impression 
was that Turkey could offer no effective resistance, that her part 
was completely played out. Palmerston thought otherwise : — 

” People go on talking (he wrote in 1838) of the inevitable and 
progressive decay of the Turkish Empire, which they say is crumbling 
to pieces. In the first place, no empire is likely to fall to pieces if 
left to itself, and if no kind neighbours forcibly tear it to pieces. In 
the next place, 1 much question if there is any process of decay going 
on in the Turkish empire; and I am inclined to suspect that those 
who say that the Turkish empire is rapidly going from bad to worse 
ought rather to say that the other countries of Europe arc year by 
year becoming better acquainted with the manifest and manifold de- 
l^ts of the organization of Turkey. But 1 should be disposed to 
think that, for soine years past, the foundations at least of improve- 
ment have been laid ; and it is certain that the daily increasing inter- 
course between Turkey and the other countries of Europe must in a 
few years, if peace can be preserved, throw much light upon the defects 
and weaknesses of the Turkish system, and lead to various improve- 
ments therein.” 

Whatever may now be thought of Lord Palmerston^s views re- 
specting the stability of the Ottoman power in Europe, it can hardly 
be questioned that the acquisition of the great city of Constan- 
tine by a daring adventurer, secretly encouraged % the French 
Government, would have bkn a serious peril for Europe. The 
state of affairs at the Forte was such as to encourage tne rebel. 
Mahmoud had destroyed the old order of things, and had erected 
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nothing substantial in its place. Aided by Khosrew, his Qrand 
Vizier, and by Reschid Pacha, his Minister for Foreign Afiairs, — 
their characters, by the way, are admirably sketched hj Sir Henry 
Bulwer, — he was slowly changing the Turkish troops into forces 
drilled after the European fashion. Mehemet All’s advancing 
ambition overtook the Sultan at a moment when he was un- 
prepared, when he had commenced but had not yet completed 
the task he had marked out for himself. There was dismay in 
the Divan. For not only were the Egyptians visibly encroaching 
on the side of Syri^ but the Russians, under the provisions of 
the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, were preparing to pour down 
their armies to “ protect” the Sultan the instant the occasion 
should arise. At this critical period. Lord Palmerston was en- 
abled to turn his gaze from Peninsular politics to the state of the 
East. At this moment, too. Sir H. Bulwer happened to be de- 
spatched as Secretary of Legation to Constantinople. 

Very graphic is the description which he gives of the dismay 
in which he found the diplomatic world at the Turkish capital. 

Meanwhile a state of excitement (he says) existed amongst the 
populations, and especially amongst the embassies at Constantinople, 
which only a resident at Pera can comprehend. Every one expected 
something — no one knew exactly what to expect. The Turks about 
the Serai were divided into two parties ; the one wishing for present 
peace at all hazards, urged the Sultan to place himself fairly under 
the protection of Russia ; another, imbued with a bolder and more 
patriotic spirit, preached incessantly a combination to destroy Mehemet 
Ali. A new rumour every day was in circulation. The hVench and 
the English ambassadorial residences were then fixed within a stone’s 
throw of each other at Therapia, a small village fronting the entrance 
into the Black Sea ; and the two ambassadors, Admiral Roussin and 
Lord Ponsonby, each went to his window on getting out of bed, the 
one at six in the morniug, the other at six in the afternoon, prepared 
to see without surprise the Russian fleet anchored under their very 
eyes. It was perhaps the only point on which these representatives 
of the two countries agreed. Both men of energy and ability, the 
one a philosopher, the other a fine gentleman, self-willed, and assum- 
ing rather to direct their respective Governments than to be directed 
by them, they were united by a common apprehension, in which each 
encouraged the other. This apprehension was no doubt an exaggerated 
one, but it could not be considered as altogether absurd.” 

These mii^ivings were not immediately confirmed ; but^ after 
a time, the conduct of the French Government gave rise to new 
complications. The Pacha of Egypt had maintained during 1838 
and the berinning of the following year, a provocative attitude to- 
wards the rorte. The Sultan had massed an army on the Syrian 
frontier, and Mehemet Ali’s troops were arrayed, eager for the' con- 
flict, on the other side of the border line. All the Great Powers 
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favoured the etatv^ qwo, but matters had come to such a pass at 
Stambool,that Mahmoud bad, in fact, to choose between war and 
revolution. In the spring of 1839 the Turkish army advanced 
upon the Egyptians, and was utterly routed in the battle of Nezib. 
Tne Sultan died from the shock of this disaster, and bis 
High Admiral deserted with the fleet to the usurping Pacha. 
It was possible that at any moment Ibrahim would march for- 
ward upon Constantinople, and thus give the Russians an occa- 
sion for coming down, in their capacity of protectors of Turkey, 
to the envied seat of government on the Bosphorus. It was the 
interest of all the other Great Powers of Europe to prevent such 
a result of tlie Treaty of TTnkiar Skelessl 

Lord Palmerston’s labour was to induce the French Govern- 
ment to co-operate with England in restraining the advance of 
the E^ptians, and in protecting the youthful Sultan, Abdul 
Medjid. The Ministry of Marshal Soult played fast and loose 
with the question, pretended to coincide in principle with the 
English Government, but threw up endless obstacles in detail 
Lord Palmerston, however, had obtained from the French Minister 
such concessions as to the principle on which the Egyptian and 
Turkish claims rested, that it was impossible for Louis Philippe 
openly to espouse Mehemet All’s cause. But the French press 
and French politicians were set on to extol the Pacha’s able and 
just administration, to laud the prowess and well -equipped con- 
dition of his fleet and army, and to denounce the Sultan and 
England. While this farce was being played, M. Guizot and M. 
Thiers coalesced in order to oust Soult from office. The former 
came over to London as ambassador, while M. Thiers became 
Prime Minister at Paris. 

M. Thiers’ fiist step was to endeavour to obtain from the 
Sultan and the Pacha certain concessions which would give the 
actual protectorate of Turkey to France. Palmerston at once 
interposed with a Convention (signed July 16th, 1 840), between 
England, Austria, Prussia, Russia, and Turkey. By this the 
Sultan’s power was guaranteed aguust external danger. 

The dengns of France had created a powerful alliance in oppo- 
ation to h» ; — 

** T hear from persons (writes Lord Palmerston) who have been in 
Germany, that the same feeling of indignation that is felt by us 
against the condnot of the French Government is felt by the Germans, 
and that. France would find no friends beyond the Rhine. One notion 
of Thiers seems to be that he might attack Austria, and leave the 
other powers alone. Pray undeceive him in this, and make him under- 
stand that ESngland is not in the habit of deserting her allies ; and 
th f<! if France attacks Austria on account of this treaty, she will have 
to do with Englmid as well aa Anstana, and 1 have not the sligbtest 
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doubt on earth that she would find Prussia and Russia upon her also. 
It is quite impossible that the severe pressure brought upon all 
interests in France by Thiers should not soon begin to be felt, and 
that loud complaints should not force him to take his line one way or 
the other. You think he may then cross the Rubicon. I still tmnk 
that he will be unwilling or unable to do so.** 

The treaty of July was so decided a check for France, that it 
was regarded as a challenge to M. Thiers. As such it was accepted 
at Paris. The French Government began actively to prepare for 
war. M. Thiers took occasion to warn Sir Henry Bulwer, then 
Charge d* Affaires at Paris, in mysterious language. Sir Henry 
Bulwer reported these veiled threats to Lord Palmerston, and 
received the following reply : — 

If Thiers again holds to you the language of menace, however 
indistinctly and vaguely shadowed out, pray retort upon him to the 
full extent of what he may say to you, and with that skill of language 
which I know you to be the master of, convey to him in the most 
friendly and inoffensive manner possible that, if Franco throws down 
the gauntlet, we shall not refuse to pick it up ; and that, if she begins 
a war, she will to a certainty lose her ships, colonies, and commerce 
before she sees the end of it ; that her army of Algiers will cease to 

f ive her anxiety, and that Mehemet Ali will be just chucked into the 
rile. I wish you had hinted at these topics when Thiers spoke to 
you. I invariably do so when either Guizot or Bourqueney begins to 
swagger, and I observe it always acts as a sedative.*’ 

The French Government had built all their policy on a super- 
stition which they entertained about the invincible strength of 
Mehemet Ali and the Egyptian army. Lord Palmerston was 
not imposed upon by this delusion. He disbelieved in the legend 
of the Egyptian power ; he scouted the notion that the popula- 
tions of %ria and of European Turkey were enthusiastic for the 
cause of Mehemet All He soon put the fictions circulated by 
France to a practical test. The fleet despatched to Syria, in 
'1840, was in effect an English fleet; but it acted as a squadron 
sent out by the Powers interested in maintaining the rights of 
the Sultan. The great question was, whether France would take 
upon herself to regard this expedition as a ground for war. 

Lord Palmerston, though not credulous as to the pacific inten- 
tions of the French, did not believe that France would take up 
the gauntlet. There were undoubtedly two parties in the 
French Government — the one for war, the other for peaca The 
latter prevailed. 

<< My opinion (Palmerston writes) is that we shall not have war 
now with France, but that we ought to make our minds up to have 
it at any time. All Frenchmen want to encroach and extend their 
territorial possessions at the expense of other nations, and they all feel, 
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what the * National’ has often said^ that an alliance with England is 
a bar to such projects. I am not in the least surprised that the 
doctrinaires in Thiers’ government should have been the most war- 
like. I should rather have expected it to be so. I do not blame the 
Trench for disliking us. Their vanity prompts them to be the first 
nation in the world ; and yet at every turn they find that we are their 
equals. It is a misfortune to Europe that the national character of a 
great and powerful people, placed in the centre of Europe, should be 
such as it is, but it is the business of other nations not to shut their 
eyes to the truth, and to shape their conduct by prudent piecau- 
tions.” 

These views prevailed at Paris, and the influence of Thiers 
waned. The English expedition to Syria was crowned with unex- 
pected and almost unexampled success. The population of the 
country, who were said to be ardent in their afiection for Mehe- 
met All, turned fiercely upon the Egyptian invaders when they 
had obtained arms from the English fleet. A few marines were 
landed at Beyrout, and before these and the aroused natives the 
invincible legions of the Pacha retreated in fatal confusion. 
They made a final stand in a fortress, of which the name has 
been made historic by its gallant defence against the armies of 
Napoleon. St. Jean d*Acre was deemed impregnable. The 
English fleet attacked it ; the citadel was surrendered, and 
Mehemet Ali made peace. He resigned not only all his former 
pretensions to interfere in Turkey, but bis claims upon Syria 
He consented once more to do homage dutifully to the Sultan. 

These events were fatal to the Government of M. Thiers. 
Kegardless of consequences, he was ready to plunge into a war 
for ** the honour of France.^’ But King Louis Philippe was not 
ready for any such wild enterprise; M. Guizot disapproved it, 
and the soberer part of the French nation refused to sanction it. 
M. Thiers accordingly went out of ofiSce, and M. Guizot succeeded 
him. His removal from London in consequence of this change 
was nearly coincident with Lord Palmerston's resignation after 
the general election of 1841. 

Sir H. Bulwer’s analysis very admirably shows characteristics 
of Lord Palmerston which give a tone of decision, even of sharp- 
ness and severity, to his criticism of opponents, an acridity to his 
estimate of their motives and acts. 

" It was a little diflScult, too — foreigners said — for hini to imagine 
that a statesman difiered honestly from views he himself honestly 
entertained. He could not entirely conceive — so they expressed them* 
selves — that Russia, Austria, Prussia, and France might have Kussian, 
Austrian, Prussian, and French ways of considering things, which to 
them seemed natural and sensible, but which to him seemed unnatural 
and foolish. 

** It is doubtful, however, whether this, which somewhat disturbed 
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tlie perfect sobriety of Ws judsrment. did not pfire energ^y to bis policy, 
and place him more in sympathy with his country, which recoscnised 
at once he was emphatically English. It is again to be observed that 
the defects 1 have noticed (for I wish to be a biographer, and not an 
eulc^^t) were only visible in small matters and comparatively unim- 
portant details. His policy as a whole, his conduct as a whole, ad- 
mitted, throughout the transactions 1 have been narrating, of little 
censure, for never was England more looked up to by the Powers of 
Europe, as a powerful and enlightened state, than during the time, 
from 1S30 to 1S41, he managed her affairs with them. It is, more- 
over, well to remark that though he was, at the period where this 
volume ends, approaching towards threescore, he had not completed 
half of what may be called his great political career, whilst each day 
improved, up to the' very last, his good qualities and diminfshed his 
delects.” 

The latter part of this estimate is true enough,' for in later 
years Lord Palmerston refined in judgment and mellowed in 
manner. But after all, not even experience could supply the 
fundamental deficiencies of his character. He had no imagina- 
tion ; he could never regard events from the point of view of 
other nations, and he understood English feeling only because 
he was so thoroughly an average Englishman. He had no sym- 
pathy with ideas ; he could not conceive how nations are some- 
times governed by feeling and are borne by impulse away in an 
opposite direction from their practical interests. This was the 
reason partly of his contempt for Frenchmen ; it was the secret 
also of nis incapacity to understand the grievances of Ireland. 
To the day of his death he could not understand how Irishmen 
could quarrel with their bread and butter, and their disposition 
to do 80 made him favour strong measures. He considered the 
Irish as in some sort a nation of lunatics, to be kept in order by 
the strait-jacket and the whip. He writes with positive exul- 
tation of the Coercion Bill of 1833, a measure necessary perhaps, 
but certainly painful to a liberal mind : — 

“ Domestic affairs go well. You see by what spanking majorities 
this reformed House of Commons is passing the most violent bill ever 
carried into a law ; which combines in one Act the Insurrection Act, the 
Suspension of the Habeas Corpus, and Martial Law. It is a real 
tomr deforce^ but then it is to be followed by remedial measures, and 
there is the difference between us and Metternich or the Pope ; we 
coerce as they do, hut then we redress grievances as they do not. It is 
also to be remarked that few absolute Governments could by" their 
own authority establish such a system of coercion as that which the 
freely 'chosen representatives of the people are placing at the com- 
mand of the Govemment of this country.” 

He look little interest in domestic affibirs during the closing 
•years of bis administration at the Foreign Office. His bands 
tVoL XCV. No.CL3LXXVn.>-N»w Sxkibs, VoLXXXIX. No. I. L 
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ytere full of work and he never spared his labour. The Ministry 
was tottering ; the Whig party^ having secured their places^ for 
a short time by the sacrifice of their principles, were despised 
throughout the countrjr. The Conservatives were gaming 
ground every day. During this period of turmoil Lord Pal- 
merston was energetically carrying out his great plans to their 
successful issue. They were scarcely completed when the final 
conflict of parties took place. The Conservatives came in with 
a majority of ninety after the general election of 1841, and Lord 
Palmerston, of course, resigned with his colleagues. 

Here Sir Henry Bulwer’s narrative pauses for the present. The 
“ Conservative Reaction,” which placed Sir Robert reel in power 
in 1841*, had been sufficiently strong to overthrow the Melbourne 
Administration in 1839. The “Bedchamber Question'' alone 
prevented tliis, and to the Queen’s reluctance to be separated 
from “ the friends of her youth” it is due that the delicate task 
of encountering French intrigues in the Levant was entrusted to 
Lord Palmerston and not to Lord Aberdeen. The retiring 
minister had been always opposed by his successor, and he would 
have felt little confidence if he had been compelled to hand over 
to Aberdeen the half unravelled threads of a difficult negotia- 
tion. In 1839 the Eastern question was in its most menacing 
phase ; in 1841 it was finally settled. The pretentious shams 
of the Egyptian power were discredited ; the French were shown 
that they could not hope for any exclusive domination in Eastern 
Europe ; the Turkish Empire was relieved from its dangerous 
and degrading subjection to a Russian protectorate, and was 
placed under the shelter of a European guarantee.'’^ Lord Pal- 
merston then might feel a certain satisfaction at the state of 
affairs when he was summoned by the adverse decision of the 
constituencies to resign his place to a Conservative minister. 
Ho blundering, no vacillation, could now do any great mischief. 

It may not be uninteresting to quote here the judgment of 
one of Pmmerston’s greatest antagonists in Parliament on these 
transactions :t — 

“Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the policy pursued 
by the foreign minister of England, with respect to the settlement 
of the Turkish Empire in 1840-41, none can be permitted, by those 
at least conipetent to decide upon such questions, as to the ability 
with which that jiolicy was accomplished. When we consider the 
position of the nainister at home, not only deserted by Parliament, but 
abandoned by his party and even forsaken by his colleagues; the 
military.occupatioo of Syria by the Egyptians the rabid demonstra- 

• The Treaty of July 15, 1840, abolished those provisions of the Treaty of 
IJiikiar-Skeiessi which gave Russia a right to iuterrerc in the affairs of Turkey, 
t Disraeli; Tanmdt book iil chap. 6. 
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tton of France ; that an accident of time or space, the delay of a month 
or the gathering of a storm might alone have baffled all his combi- 
nations; it is difficult to fix upon a page in the historj^ of this 
couAtiy which records a superior instance of moral intrepidity. The 
bold conception and the brilliant performance were worthy of Chatham ; 
but the domestic difficulties with which Lord Palmerston had to 
strug^e, pl^e the exploit beyond the happiest achievement of the 

Mr. Disraeli proceeds to apportion praise to a class of persons 
to whom Sir Henry Bulwer, from natural modesty, being himself 
one of the ablest of them, has scarcely done full justice. 

Throughout the memorable conjuncture, Lord Palmerston, how- 
ever, had one great advantage, which was invisible to the million ; 
he was served by a most vigilant and able diplomacy. The superiority 
of his information concerning the state of Syria to that furnished to 
the French minister was the real means by which he baffled the 
menaced legions of our neighbour. A timid Secretary of State in the 
position of Lord Palmerston, even with such advantages, might have 
faltered ; but the weapon was placed in the hands of one who did not 
shrink from its exercise, and the expulsion of the Egyptians from 
Turkey remains a great historic monument alike of diplomatic skill 
and administrative energy.” 

An attentive perusal of the correspondence which Sir Henry 
Bulwer has given to the world will go far to confirm the judg- 
ment which Mr. Disraeli has passed upon Lord Palmerston’s 
policy. At that time no considerable party in England was 
prepared to accept the doctrine of non-intervention, as it was 
afterwards preached with much fervour and some success by Mr. 
Cobden and Mr. Bright. The attempt of the French Govern- 
ment to use Mehemet Ali’s power as an instrument to crash the 
Porte and tor establish a Franco-Egyptiau ascendancy in the 
Levant would not have been tolerated then — would it be 
tolerated now ? — by any party in this country. There was no 
statesman likely to be placed at the Foreign Office who would 
not have felt it incumbent upon him to resist such an intrigue. 
Yet protestation was sure to be futile without some force to sup- 
port It, and it was a task of extreme delicacy to hint at the^ use 
of force without provoking war. Still more difficult was it to 
combine ^inst France the strength of the other Great Powers, 
and to bring the alliance to bear upon the settlement of Turkey, 
without giving the ambition of Bussia or the ambition of Austna 
chance of snatching some illegitimate advimta^es. These 
perils were only to be avoided by resolute determination, prompt 
action, and tact in dealing with conflicting claima ^ Lord Pal-^ 
tnerstop gave proof of all these qualitiea He perceived clearly 
what was needful to thwart I^rench designs; he saw through 
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the hollowness of the Egyptian Power in Syria, the prestige of 
which, as it had imposed upon the French themselves, they 
wished to impose upon the world ; he felt that France would 
not dare to question a /ait accompli executed with the assent* 
of the other Great Powers ; he knew that the European guarantee 
would form a formidable obstacle to the evil designs of either. 
On these convictions he acted ; when it was necessary to strike 
a blow he struck hard and quickly ; when it was necessary to 
obtain concessions by conciliatory means he was gracefully 
prompt to yield. His success was entirely his own. The credit . 
or discredit which may attach to the settlement of Turkey in 
1841 belongs to Lord Palmerston, not to the Ministry in which 
he had a place. In the Cabinet a powerful faction dreaded his 
policy and attacked his plana More than once he was thwarted, 
but a crisis occurred at which he showed that he was not dis- 
posed to be made an instrument for carrying out ideas with 
which he did not agree. He was on the point of concluding 
the Treaty of July 15th, 1810, when he found himself opposed 
strenuously by some of his colleagues. He wrote at once to 
Lord Melbourne tendering his resignation, and positively refus- 
ing to hold his place any longer unless he were allowed to carry 
out his own views. The critics, who bad really no policy of 
their own to substitute for his, yielded, the treaty was signed, 
and for a time the Eastern question was set at rest. 

Tt has been remarked that one of Lord Palmerston’s favourite 
phrases in conversation was ** Wait, let us look-ahead.” So far 
as this indicated caution it gave a clue to his character, but it 
was no evidence of foresight.* He might look ahead indeed, 
but he had not what Carlyle calls ** the seeing eye.” His vision 
was narrow, and bounded by a near horizon. In all the arrange- 
ments to which he was a party he regarded the "present setde* 
ment of Europe as the end to be attained ; for future complica- 
tions which might arise he had little care ; he did not forecast 
them and they did not trouble him. Hence perhaps the instability 
of the compromises on which he prided himself. The kingdom 
of Belgiifm, it is true, has resisted the pressure of French in- 
trigu6s,and stands as firm to-day as any of the minor monarchies 
of Europa But England has begun to feel the burden of the 
guarantee imposed on her by the Treaties of 1831 and I8S9, 
involvibg a responsibility in the present altered circumstances 
of Europe of which Palmerston bad never dreamed. The Con- 
stitutiomd Monarchy established in Spain was abused so grossk 
by Queen Isabella and her ihinisters, that the royal family whira 
Lord P^merston seated on the throne as the representatives of 
ordered freedom, have b^en expelled by an outraged people as 
the embodiment of lawless absolutism. The Extern Question^ 
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which was thought to ho set at rest by Mehemet All's extronon 
from Syria, arose ten years later in a new form, g^ve occasion for 
a European war, and is now once more troubliug the peace of 
the world. In all these instances Lord Palmerston imagined 
that he had achieved a permanent work when he had only tided 
over a temporary difficulty. We cannot set the same value 
the result of his labours thattiie did, for we see their conso' 
quences, which he did not foresee. But we are not for this 
'reason to under-estimate their practical worth. Three times 
within eleven years he saved Europe from war by vigour and 
promptitude Perhaps if he had now been alive and in the ful> 
ness of his powers, he would have taken the course which Mr. 
Mill has spoken of with approval, — he would have told France 
and Prussia in July last that England would take sides with the 
party first attacked, and give all her strength to punish lawless 
aggression. 

The main fact that stands out prominently in Lord Palmer- 
ston's career is the energy with which he followed a plan, 
until he had made it an accomplished fact. “A man having 
strength of his own” is the phrase Mr. Kinglake applies to him 
in his interesting narrative of the manner in which Lord Pal- 
merston, while still in the Aberdeen Cabinet, drove the country 
on to war, and then to a vigorous prosecution of that war, against 
Russia, Whatever we may think of his objects, however we 
may deplore the consequences of some parts of his policy, we 
cannot refuse him the praise of self-reliance, consistency, and 
an unswerving will We have spoken of his narrowness, his 
hardness, and his defective insight^ yet with all the qnaliHcations 
that we must admit, we see in him many elements of greatness. 
If he had possessed the single quality of prevision, he would 
have had a full title to a place in that ''scant order of mankind" 
where the man is ranked — 

" Who knew himself and knew the ways before him. 

And from amongst them chose considerately, 

With a clear foresight not a blindfold courage ; 

And having chosen, with a steadfast mind 
Pursued bis purposes.” 
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Art. VI. — Thb Futtjrts op the Railway in the 
United States. 

T he invention of the railway will, in the future, be taken as 
the commencement of theEmodem era of society, as the 
invention of the printing press serves to mark the point from 
which civilization began a new course of development. 

The one made possible the universal circulation of ideas, the 
other provided the means for the circulation of men, and great 
as has been the railway’s influence in developing the activity of 
modem life, there is no question but that we have seen only the 
beginning of the efiects it is destined to produce. 

An advance in the system of circulation indicates invariably, 
in the animal world, a more perfect organization of life, and an 
advance in the scale of being. From a polyp up to man, the 
increasing perfection of the circulatory sjrstem marks the increas* 
mg activity of life, the more perfect interdependence of the 
various parts of the organization, a wider range of sympathies 
and an increasing ability to dominate natural surroundings. In 
the advancing complexity of modem civilization, the increasing 

i ierfection in its system of circulation offers an analogy to this 
aw of animal life. Or rather the analogy is complete, since the 
same law applies to both. From the savage who lives without 
any interest in the rest of the world, confined to bis own horde 
and wandering through the trackless forests, up to the present 
condition of society, with its iron roads, like arteries carrying the 
material for social life where it is called for, with its telegraphs 
extending like a network of nerves, bearing prompt intelligence 
to the centres of all that affects the parts, the history of the 
increasing perfection of the roads, is the history of its increasing 
perfection of organization, and its consequent increasing activity 
of Ufa The importance then of the railway can hardly be over- 
stated, and its future is a subject for serious consideration. 

In the United States, even more than in Europe, this subject 
of necessity excites the attention of those interested in the study 
of social problems and desirous of testing the operations of the 
new forces introdnced into social life, by their comparison with 
such records as have come down to us of the stages society has 
already passed through. In Europe the railway follows the 
beaten path% connects dties already built, and serves only as an 
improved method of intemmmunication between the centres of 
^pnlation already established. #In the United States the rail* 
way creates the cities’ it is to connect, and pushing out into the 
wilderness carries civilization, and all the appliances of civilized 
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life with it The town in the west of the United States is not 
settled to satisfy the needs of the surrounding population as a 
centre for their exchanges — but the surrounding country is 
settled to satisfy the needs of the city, which has come there 
ready grown — being brought there on the railway. The planning, 
the construction, and the control of this important public interest 
offers a field for the active enterprise of American commerce 
which has been promptly seized. 

At the discovery of America, the new world with its fabulous 
wealth, its new conditions of society arising from the natural 
surroundings so different from those of Europe, offered a fresh 
field for the energy and enterprise of the restless conqiiistadores 
of the time. Society then was based upon the sand, and war 
was the occupation which gave full scope to* all restless schemers 
who needed the excitement of contest for the development of 
their energies. In our modem times the energy and enterprise 
of the world finds its scope in commerce, and in the United 
States the railway offers the most fascinating field for the ex- 
ercise of these qualities, since the prizes of money, of infiuence, 
and of power to be gained by the successful manager are greater 
and more practical than even politics can offer. 

In all the European countries, except Great Britain, the railway 
is controlled by the Government In many of them it is directly 
in its hands, while in the others the government exercises a 
control over it, and takes care that it shall not become a prize 
to be won by a competitive squabble among speculators. In 
Great Britain the railway has been entrusted to private enter- 
prise, and the history of its rise and downfall is too recent to 
re<luire recapitulation here. The lesson which it teaches, 
however, of how inadequate our commercial methods are, at 
present, to maintain stability in industrial pursuits, or to control 
the new forces introduced by the new activity of modern times, 
is most important, though as yet it has not excited the atten- 
tion it deserves. 

In the United States, the development of the railway has 
been also entrusted to private hands, and already it has b^ome 
a power which influences the political and financial policies of 
the Government, and threatens to make them both entirely sub- 
servient to its interests. This result, so different from that ob- 
tained in England has been brought about by various causes. 
In the first place, the distances in the United Siates are so great, 
that the lines connecting the chief cities are in most cases, pmc- 
tically monopolies. Beside, though the railways in the United 
States ore all private corporations, they have, in many instances, 
been aided by the separate States, either by the loan of money, 
or by the loan of the State's credit, and also by the Genexid 
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Government, which has granted to various lines portions of the 
public lands. Ju this way millions upon millions of acres have 
passed under the control of private corporations, who thus are 
masters, not only of the lines of communication, but of the land 
itself. 

Strange as it may seem in Europe that land should be thus* 
lightly dealt with, yet there is a semblance of reason for it in the 
United States, The vast unsettled regions which lie in the West 
ot that country require the railway for their settlement. They are 
practically inaccessible to settlement and cultivation without it. 
Jt affords the means of tiansporting the crops to market, which 
otherwise would be valueless in the producers’ bands. These 
lands the Government sells at the rate of ^1.40 an acie, not quite 
6s. By the building of a railway, lands lying within forty miles 
of each side of it are made practically saleable. The line of rail- 
way is projected, and then Congress is asked to give a portion of 
the land thus brought within the reach of settlers, to the corpo- 
ration undertaking to construct the road, as a compensation for 
the outlay of capital unavoidable until the country becomes suf- 
ficiently settled to afford business for the support of the enter- 
prise. The proposition seems fair. The land costs the Govern- 
ment nothing, while the projected railway will make a market 
for such portions as the Government reserves. It is such a 
transaction as is constantly made in commerce, and amounts to 
a commission paid an agent for finding a sale for any commo- 
dity. This was the view presented by the railway , but experience 
has shown that as a business transaction the Goveniment paid 
%oo high ; for so profitable has this kind of land speculation been 
found, that projected railways asking for over two hundred 
millions of acres were beiore Congress during the se>8ion of 
1869-70. 

Or to take a broader view of the matter, all experience shows 
that control of the land means control of the legislation. Nor 
does the democratic constitution of the United States make it 
any exception to this rule. The only chance for the continuance 
of its democratic system of government lies in the fact that 
ninety-nine hundredths of the population are land-owners. The 
West has heretofore offered abundant opportunities for those 
who could find no home for themselves in the thickly-settled 
East, so that throughout the country there has been no such 
thing possible as a class of land-owners distinct from the body 
of the population, who^ united by mutual interest, should use the 
control over legislation which such ownership of necessity gave 
them, for advancing their own interests; perpetuating Sieir 
monopoly, and thus destroying the democratic character of the 
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Govemtnent. That the railway should be in the hands of private 
corporations is of itself enough to excite the fear of those who 
know how dangerous monopolies are to the democratic system. 
But when, in addition to controlling the means of transportation, 
the land itself comes to be the property of private corporations, 
the danger for denoocracy becomes immediate and pressing. • 

History repeats itself. Though with successive generations 
successive stages in the march of human progress are i cached, 
and with new conditions, 'new social methods and new forces 
are introduced into social problems, yet human nature remains 
the same, and the principles un<lerlyiog the phenomena of social 
life are constant. The various stages of the world’s progress 
are but repetitions in a more complex form of the old conditions. 
Q"he United States is rapidly entering a new feudal age, in which 
industry pays its tribute to commerce, as in former times it did 
to the sword. The despotism of this feudalism is as certain as 
was the other, though the means for enforcing it are more subtle 
aud complex, partaking in this respect of the change in the ap- 
plication of force which has marked the advance of industry 
Itself. Industry now does not depend upon mere muscular 
energy, but upon steam, nor tdoes despotism depend upon the 
sword for maintaining its rule, but upon legislation, upon Anancial 
methods, thougii in both cases the chief hold upon the people is 
founded upon the possession of the roads. 

In the feudal times, from their castles the stern warriors com- 
manded the roads which the traffic of the country needed, and 
sallying forth, forced all trade passing that way to {my them 
tribute. The position of their castles was often selected with a 
view to this control, and any attempt upon the part of the people 
to deny their right to levy such a tax, or to escape it by opening 
a road for themselves, the barons considered as an attack upon 
their legitimate monopoly, acquired by the divine right of might, 
and to be resisted with the sword. Let us see how far iu the 
United States this feudalism of commerce has already succeeded 
in establishing itself. 

Already three of the States are as much controlled in their 
political, financial, and commercial interests, by railways within 
their borders, as ever the people in the feudal times were con- 
trolled by the baron in his castle. Hew Jersey is in the hands 
of the New Jersey Railroad, a corporation resulting from the 
combination of the Oamden and Amboy and the New Jersey 
Transportation Oompany. This railway has long held the 
monopoly of the route between New York and Philadelphia; 
tod, in fact^ between the Rast and the South. It Aus held the 
ibntire eastern and southern travel and trade in its grasp, and 
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exacted toll upon all pas^ai^e over its road. Thougb the Consti* 
tutioQ of the United States provides especially that there shall 
l>e no obstacles placed by any State on the commerce of the 
other States, yet the State of New Jersey, bribed by the promise 
of a percentage upon the travel over this line, granted it a mono< 
»’ly, and maintained it in the face of all opposition. Almost 
thirty years ago, Henry C. Carey, the well-known American 
writer upon political economy, proved by a series of careful sta- 
tistical studies that this railway monopoly had been of almost 
incalculable injury to the industry, the education, the intelli- 
gence, and the political morality of the State, but yet it still holds 
its own. In fact, though there is no question but that the main- 
tenance of this monopoly costs the inhabitants of New Jersey at 
least ten millions of dollars a-year, from the depression it causes 
in the agricultural interests of the State, while its effects upon 
the political morality of the legislation, and the educational 
interests of the State, have caused New Jersey to become almost 
a synonym in the Union for sloth and backwardness in the march 
of modern civilization ; yet so strong is the influence of the con- 
densation of capital, that it still maintains its ascendancy. In 
Pennsylvania, the combination of the railways leading from the 
coal and iron regions, not only controls the legislative action of 
the State, but is the strongest influence which has so moulded 
the national administration as to set an almost prohibitory tariff 
upon the importation of iron and coal. Under the specious plea 
of protection to home industry, these monopolies enhance the 
price to every consumer of the whole nation of every pound of , 
coal he consumes, and every ounce of iron be uses. Controlling 
as they do, at once the iron and coal so necessary to liFe and 
industry, together with the monopoly of its transportation, their 
power over the comfort, the happiness, the liberty of millions, is 
greater than that any feudal baron ever could hope to have. In 
the coal regions themselves, where their power is absolute, they 
have inaugurated a system of the subjection of labour to capital, 
which is unsurpassed anywhere in the civilized world. This region 
of countiy presents a social order entirely distinct from that of the 
independent yeomaniy which characterizes the industrial societies 
of all other parts of the country, now that slavery is dead, and which 
surpasses in the degradation of the workman, and in the supre- 
macy of the employer, even the worst results ^hich slavery ever at- 
tained. iihe political influence, however, of these combined mono- 
polies, has been strong enough to oblige the general Government 
to station detachments of its troops, at its own expense, for the 
purpose of suppressing any discontent upon the part of the. 
mitiera should their ignorance and degradation lead them to 
acts of violence* Nowhere else, over the whole broad expanse. 
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of the Bepublic^ is such a sight to be seen, as a soldier m the 
pay of the Qoverument stationed for the purpose of forcing* 
labour to its irksome task. Here, however, the combination 
of monopolies has outfeudaJized feudalism. Maryland, also, is 
under the domination of the Baltimore and Ohio railway^while 
New York State may fancy that its safety lies in the contest 
between the Central and the Erie, and trust that it may come 
by its own as honest men are proverbially said to do. But any- 
one who tests the question of his freedom before the legislature 
will, to his grief, discover his error. In Massachusetts, early in 
the history of railways in America, a railway, the Western, was 
projected to unite Worcester with Albany, and thus open a road 
for the trade of the West with Boston. Seeing the advantage of 
such facilities upon the general prosperity of the State, the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature advanced money, and pledged the credit of 
the State to the enterprise, stipulating that the State should have 
the option of taking the road from the stockholders whenever 
the earnings of the road should have, amounted to sufficient to 
have repaid them in dividends the capital they advanced for its 
construction, together with seven per cent, interest from the 
time it was paid in. When the road was finished, it was found 
that it commanded more business than was anticipated ; and, 
with the wonderful industrial growth of the West, had the car- 
rying ability of the road been increased in proportion to the 
demand, and worked to its capacity, the condirions would have 
been fulfilled some yeitrs ago, and the State would have had the 
right to enter upon its possession according to the conditions of 
the charter. But it was evidently not the interest of the Cor- 
jporation to surrender such a valuable franchise, so that the road 
has not increased its jcarrying capacity in proportion to the 
demand, and keeping its rates high has had the effect of rather 
turning business ffom the West to New York, instead of Boston. 
Despite these impediments, however, which it has placed in 
the way of the business it was built to promote, its earnings 
have been more than enough to fulfil the conditions. This dif- 
ficulty, however, was met by one of those combinations which 
peculiarly characterize railway financiering. In l86fi, permission 
was obtained from the Legislature to increase the capital stock, 
for the purpose of improving the road. This being done, a 
dividend in stock of two millions of dollars is then made to the 
stockholders, without asking a cent in return; but thus the 
capital stock of the road is increased, and the rate of dividends 
lowered to the required point. 

This is one instance among many in which railways have shown 
not onljr their contempt for legislative control, and their ability 
to use it for their own purposes, but also one of their nw. 
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methods of financiering, of creating fictitious capital, which is 
*006 of their chief appliances for increasing the power of capital 
over industry, and for concentrating it in their own bands. 

The extent to which this process of increasing their capital 
has bj^en carried, without its being a representative of industry 
expended, of work done, already shows what favour this method 
of money-making meets with from the railway king.s* It is 
certainly as much their right thus to create the fictitious capital 
they need, as it w'as the right of the feudal barons to, at any 
time, debase the coinage which they forcecl upon their unwilling 
subjects. The processes arfe similar in character, and differ only 
in method on account of the different character of the two supre- 
macies which use them. In the figurative language of the Stock 
Exchange, this process is called “ watering the stock,’' a figure 
probably suggested by the well known habits of that strictly ab- 
stemious organization. By a table printed in the Financial 
Chronicle it appears that from July 1, 1867, to May 1, 1869, a 
period of less than two years, the capitals of twenty -eight rail- 
ways had been thus ‘‘watered** to the extent of nearly two 
hundred millions of dollars, or an average of nearly forty per 
cent In 1867 the combined capitals of these roads amounted 
to $287,000,000, while now it amounts to over $400,000,000. 

When it is remembered that much of this is done for the 

S ose of raising money to pay dividends, so as to deceive the 
ic concerning the profitable cliaiacter of the management, 
and enable the directors, with the aid of tlte Stock Exchange, to 
manipulate the affair for their own interest, it will be evident 
that the results are quite as profitable to the rulers, and as 
disastrous to their vassals, as debasing the coinage ever was to 
any baron and his feuilal dependents. 

This is, however, but the commencement. The railw^ays in 
the United States have never displayed much of the contentious 
spirit of competition, from which, in theory, it was supposed the 
public would derive the advantages of cheap transportation. 
They veiy early saw how disastrous to their own interests such 
competition would be, and united for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing themselves. There occur at rare intervals disputes .and con- 
tests between individual corporations, but as against the public 
the railways of the United States act always together and in 
harmony, and everjf year this union is becoming more thoroughly 
organized and stronger.* When it is remembered that this 
combination represents an aggregate of capital estimated at 
$2,000,000,000 ; that it employs hundreds of thousands of persons 
who are dependent upon it for support ; that it is spread like a 
netwoiic over the entire country ; that the industry of millions 
is dependent upon it \ that its managers are active, devoted, and 
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fikilfui men, who, being poculiariy object to the commercial 
Bpirit which values only success obtained by any means, are pe- 
culiarly tempted to be unscrupulous concerning the methods 
they may employ to gain their ends, it becomes a serious ques- 
tion what shall be the result Is there room in a democratic 
country for such a combined monopoly? To the student of 
social problems there is no question more irqportant than this — 
Shall the world’s progress towards the amplest conditions for 
the freest individual development in civilized society be checked 
and baulked by obstacles of its own creation ? Shall the latter 
half of the nineteenth century behold such a desperate struggle 
for the destruction of commercial feudalism ip the United Stales 
as Europe witnessed during the closing yeais of the eighteenth 
in overthrowing the feudalism established by the sword ? 

Nor is the United States alone interested in the solution of 
these questions. Already the railway has stretched across the 
Continent, and the direcievst path for the trade between Asia 
and Europe lies through the United States. From the earliest 
historic periods possession of the trade with the East has been 
the guarantee of control of the world’s wealth. The history of 
the changes in the course of this trade, brought about by new 
methods of transporUition, is the history of the rise and decay 
of cities which in their day were the centres of the wealth, the 
art, and the luxury of their time. The c<aravan, the galley, the 
caraval, the steamship, each being an improved method of trans- 
portation upon its predecessor, each in turn furnished a new 
channel for this golden streain, and emptied the world’s wealth 
into the lap of new cities. The time has now come for the rail- 
way: and this youngest result of human invention and skill, with 
perhaps the arrogant self confidence of youth, looks forward to 
the time, in the not distant future, when it shall control this 
trade, and, changing its direction, control and change the course 
of the world’s exchange, of which this trade has always been th^ 
bask To grasp and airect all this is a more brilliant promise of 
power than any jj^olitic^l office can hold out, and, in comparison 
with it, the positions in the gift of feudalism appear dwarfed 
and mean. Besides, it is an exercise of that kind of power which 
has a peculiar attraction to men who have been bred in a com- 
mercial era, and in a republican government. Great physical 
{strength, personal daring, and the excitement of war were the 
objects desired and sought for by the rulers of feudal times. In 
an aristocratic country high social rank, with the social and 
political power it brings, are the objects men seek and stride to 
gain. But in a democracy and in a commercial age, the pieouliar 
power which the control of capital gives, the influence which the , 
management of a gigantic and well-organized industrial under^ ' 
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taking affords to its director, form at once the incentives and the 
rewards for a life of labour and scheming. The excitement of 
speculation, the contests of the Stock Exchange, the victoriies of 
finance, the applause, the envy, and the deferential admiration 
of his fellows — these are the springs of action which influence 
men who in other ages, under other circumstances, would have 
gone on a crusade to the Holy Land, have risked their all in a 
court intrigue, or have spent their energies in organizing some 
scheme for the spiritual and mental enthralment of their fellow 
men. 

* Though the railway has not been in the world sixty years, the 
period ordinarily aljotted to two* generations, yet the extent to 
which it has spread, the social necessity that it has become in 
the United States, the influence it has already attained in 
moulding the financial, the political, and the administrative 
interests of society to the furtherance of its own ends, the pecu- 
liar ambition it has excited, and the ability which it has called 
forth, show how intense is the present .activity of life, and how 
quickly modern society passes through phases which formerly it 
took generations to perfect. Morally, as physically, we pass 
now from one point to another in hours, where formerly we would 
have been days. It took generations to limit the baron^s pre- 
rogative by law, but in less than twenty years the law has been 
made the servant to do the bidding of the railway. It is only 
about fifteen years ago that the president of a railway, the New 
York and New Haven, who had taken advantage of his position 
to issue its stock for the purpose of using the money in his 
private business, fled the country to escape a jail. Now such 
issues of stock are almost a recognised part of a railway presi- 
dent's official duties, but instead of fleeing the country, he is main- 
tained in bis position by the force of judicial decisions: there are 
judges in plenty who will issue an injunction, for the asking, 
forbidding any one to interfere with him, or if this is not suffi- 
cient, there is the legislature, who will willingly protect him from 
any annoyance. 

These lessons are not lost for the railway, but we may be 
assured tbat^ with its natural increase, with the further develop- 
ment of the West, and the brilliant prizes it is destined to gam 
there, they will be improved upon by the coming generation of 
railway directors, who, starting from this point which we have 
reached through such tribulation, will in their time consolidate 
the qr^tem and give it imperial powers. Already the chief rail- 
ways of the East, foreseeing how mighty are the opportunities in 
the immediate ffiture, are straggling to obtain control of the 
PacilM^lindf, and some railway Charlemagne will organize them 
iaie an empire more extensive than that of his great prototype. 
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In such a movement the wishes of the stockholders are as little 
regarded as those of the private soldiers who make the rank and 
file of the army a conqueror leads to victory. money in 

the one case, as their persons in the other, are considered simply 
as so m^ch material for strengthening the effective force with 
which to gain the victory. And now the capital of the railway 
is so vast, its financial methods are of such a character, its holil 
upon all the interests of the State so strong, that it may perhaps 
take up the middle-age practice of depending upon the invaded 
country for support. 

But whatever may be the result, we may be sure that it will 
prove a step towards the better, because more universal, organiza- 
tion of society, upon a plan of universal instead of partial ideas. 
The feudalism of the middle ages, in its very monopoly of power 
by the barons, was a political organization which at first secured 
protection and stability to industry, and showed the value of dis- 
cipline and method. It thus formed a necessary stage in the slow 
process of social evolution, which has produced the present com* 
plex civilization of Europe from the roving bands of barbarians 
with whom modern history begins. In the Unitecl States the 
feudalism of commerce will perform a service for the social relations 
of that country like to that which the feudalism of Europe has done 
for the political relations of Europe. The nation must learn to 
organize its industry on the basis of universal ideas, as it has its 
pmitical organization on the basis of universal suffrage. How- 
ever problematical this may appear, yet we must remember that 
in comparing the modern social forces with those of past periods 
of history, we must take cognizance of positive science, and the 
universal system of education, which have grown equally with 
the railway. Though commerce threatens to organize a more 
formidable tyranny than even the feudalism of the sword ever 
became, yet the forces adequate for its peaceful overthrow, are 
acquiring equal if not greater strength. 
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Mlt. VII. — France and Germany. 

1. What we Demand from France. By HEiNRrcH von 

Trputschke, Professor of History in the University of 
Heidelberg. London : Macmillan and Co. 1870. 

2. France. By M. Prbvost-Paradol. Edinburgh: Edmon- 

ston and Douglas. 1869. 

3. M. Thiers et sa Mission en 18V'0. Par M. Sidney Renouf. 

4. The Times, Daily News, Standard, Telegraph, for October, 

November, and December. 

T he war, which in last July M. Emile Ollivier was able to 
engage in with a light heart, cannot now be thought of by 
any man of ordinary seriousness, no matter to what country he 
•may belong, without gravity and sdrrow. How every Frenchman 
regards it — and especially that small band of patriots whose eyes 
were open to the abyss on which their country sported with such 
careless gaiety — is known to all the world. What sat so lightly 
on the heart of a Prime Minister will weigh on that of France 
for ever. It is impossible for a person accustomed to reflect to 
review the events ot the past few months without asking many 
questions. For what have we seen ? A nation, which for over 
two centuries has been considered equal to the gigantic task of 
coping with the entire of Europe, struck prostrate in a single 
month ; an Emperor, held to l)e eminently wise and ail but 
omnipotent when wielding against his neighbours the great 
country it was bis fate to rule, hurled as by a lightning-stroke 
from an eminence of power and prestige rarely attained, into a 
helpless and desolate captivity, where, if be receives any reve- 
rence, it is only from creatures who have shared his fall — who 
are, like himself, outcasts, and for ever from the place of light 
where they once shone. We have seen what all wise and good 
men foresaw must one day come — great principles which the rise 
and reign of the Third Napoleon, and the nation that accepted 
his dictatorship, set at defiance, vindicate themselves against 
sneerers and sycophants. We have seen that France, whose 
bugle-call rang through the Continent, carrying terror to its re- 
motest bounds, looking wild and helpless on all si^^les for aid. 
We have seen the lying proclamations of the Empire replaced 
by the ^^lyricar^ bulletins of the Republic, and the spasmodic 
energy evoked by such stimulants has filled us with pity and 
made us sad. For we see in the necessity for this moral alcohol 
an evidence of entire derangement of the nerves of the nation ; 
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and we know that falsity is a bad stay on which to lean. M.. 
Gambetta may obey his own instincts, or he may, knowing the 
people with whom he has to deal, bow to the necessities of the 
hour. In either case, the fact that we condemn is not the less 
significant. We have not much belief in individuals being able 
to save or to corrupt whole peoples. The culte of hero-worship 
has never numbered us amongst its devoteea M. Gambetta and 
his colleagues are all, or nearly all, respectable politicians. Some 
of them may yet prove themselves great men. But if their pro- 
gramme is to be carried out, France must call forth a wealth of 
moral and intellectual force such as she has not yet shown herself 
since the commencement of this struggle to possess. Above all, 
she must ponder the lesson which her disasters proclaim in 
trumpet-tones, that no other foundation can any man lay, if he 
wishes to raise an enduring superstructure, than the eternal prin- 
ciples of justice, and virtue, and truth. Whether he seeks a 
republic or an empire, honourable fame or enduring freeclom, 
greatness abroad or prosperity at home, if he builds on the shifty 
sands of any other ideas the time of vengeance may bo far, and 
Nemesis may delay to strike, but the hour of retribution will 
surely come, and the inevitable blow fall. 

Patriotic Frenchmen believe it possible that France may 
present a spectacle like that of the bush which burned but was 
not consumed. At present, however, she is more like a once 
noble tree wrapped in the flames of war-— all its rich foliage gone ; 
its proudest branches burned to the main trunk. And this stately 
tree, whose luxuriant beauty lured men from all parts of the 
world, seemed so well guarded from all peril ! How came the 
watchmen to sleep? To drop tlie language of metaphor. How 
is it that France found herself so unprepared for a struggle with 
Germany ? How is it that her spirits sank so low and so rapidly 
at the shock of the first disaster? How is it that, with honourable 
and splendid exceptions, her soldiers have not displayed their 
ancient valour ? How is it that in the very height of national 
shame and disaster Frenchmen have evinced a levity that struck 
onlookers with a feeling of disgust akin to that we should 
experience at seeing a man dance a hornpipe on his mother’s 
grave? These are questions which must occur to every njan, 
and more particularly to those who have seen Frenchmen go into 
captivity with as light hearts as their ex-Prime Minister entered 
on the war. 

There seems now some hope that the diplomatic complication 
between this country and Russia will pass without forcing us 
to consider the expediency of acting on the counsels of Mr. J. S. 
Mill, Mr. Froude, and Mr. Matthew Arnold. The rumours of 
war which rose like distant thunder have died away ; the sky 
[Vol. XOV, No. OLXXXVIL]-Nbw Sjswjss, Vol XXXIX. No. I, M 
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over the Black Sea is clearing, and there is some prospect that 
we shall be spared the terrible sight of a bloody conflict between 
nations as vast in resources as those whose legions have been 
enriching with their blood the fairest provinces -of France, and 
not less renowned in arms. However this may be, it cannot be 
unbecoming or uninstructive to turn for a moment to the great 
campaign of 1870. !Nor is it premature to discuss at this hour 
its results. For whatever the future may unfold — speaking 
within the bounds of human probabilities — the great contro* 
versy between France and Germany has been settled. The war 
has effected that which all enlightened Frenchmen forecast as 
the doom of their country’s greatness. The union of Germany 
is foreshadowed by the union of the German armies. What 
would have been a comparatively slow operation in the cold air 
of everyday experience was rendered instantaneously possible in 
the furnace of battle. Whatever may have been the designs 
of the Emperor lie seems to have had a great mission — to pre- 
cipitate inevitable changes in Europe. He united Italy; he 
placed Austria in a position far more logical than that country 
has occupied since the Holy Roman Empire ceased to be either 
holy, or Roman, or an empire, and in falling he completed the 
unity of Germany. 

Napoleon has been blamed for going to war, and we shall see 
by and by that he is accused of having gone to war out of per- 
sonal pique. But in truth he had no clioice. The most pro- 
minent French thinkers — especially one who wrote in a strain 
truly prophetic, and whose sad fate touched deeply the hearts 
of Englishmen, whose language he used with as much purity 
and grace as if it had been his nursery- tongue — saw the situa- 
tion clearly, and pointed out that there were but three roads 
before France — victory over Prussia and her ancient place 
among the nations ; defeat, and insignificance ; peace, with a 
similar result. Such men were, however, deceived by their 
patriotism. Victory in the sense they desired was impossible, 
because the very declaration of war would have accomplished, 
as we have seen it accomplish, the event so much dreaded by 
ambitious Frenchmen. A politician who knows Germany well, 
whose political foresight is as remarkable as the industry and 
care he bestows on politics, writing before the war which ended 
with Ss^owa, says “ That there is, even amongst highly in- 
telligent and well-informed French politicians, an ardent desire 
for the frontier of the Rhine we know too well, but a wilder 
dream never entered into the imagination. Any attempt to 
realize it would bring about such a union of Germany as few 

* Grant JDulf, Studies in European Politios.” 
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have ever hoped for/' Such prevision was, however, not shared 
by Frenchmen. 

It maybe excusable in them to wish to keep other nations 
weak in order that France, without any real claim to the first 
place, should remain paramount in Europe. But it was un- 
reasonable to expect that a people with proud Teutonic blood in 
their veins would tamely submit to a position so galling to brave 
and free men. It was intolerable to have to tremble whenever 
the Gallic cock chose to clap his wings and crow. There never 
was a nation, perhaps, more unfit than the French for a 
supreme position; for there never was a nation so civilized 
as it is in which the barbarous love of fighting for fighting’s 
sake burned with a fiercer glow. It is not without reason 
that Count Bismarck has so often referred to the number of 
times they have invaded Germany ; nor is it without reason 
that German professors and publicists — foolish and mischievous 
as the tone adopted by many of them may be — remind their 
countrymen of the wrongs they have suffered at the hands 
of the Welshmen. M. Prevost Paradol, writing in 1869, and 
giving, as he thought, an unanswerable reason why war was 
inevitable, having admitted that neither France nor Prussia 
desired it at the moment, says — La raison en est bien simple : 
il est presque impossible que la Prusse malgrc sa prudence ne 
fasse point un pas de plus vers I’absorption de VAllemagne, et 
il est impossible que le gouvernement Fran 9 ais, roalgrd sa 
patience, assiste & ce nouveau mouvement sans tirer I’dpde.” Why 
not ? Why shall not Germans speaking the same language be 
permitted to escape from the sluggish and narrow political life 
of a pett}' state into the roomier and nobler citizenship of a great 
kingdom ? Why must not Germans act as if masters of their own 
destinies ? The answer is at hand in the eloquence of M. Thiers, 
in that of the most advanced Liberal, in. that of the most slavish 
Imperialist — French greatness demands it Europe must not 
be tranquil unless France is satisfied. Ever since a Bourbon sat 
on the French throne the policy of France has been all of a 
piece. She has prowled for prey into every country on her 
borders. She has meddled with the internal affairs of nations 
too remote to plunder. Under king and emperor and republic, 
her avarice for temtory was alike active, until her unscrupulous 
career culminated by raising against her an irresistible coalition. 
It was her unbridled lust of conquest that sowed the seeds of 
the German hatred which grew up luxuriantly, and fed and 
nourished and strengthened the passion for a united Germany. 
It was this inspired the German song-makers, who watched 
carefully the vigorous offspring of disaster, destined one day to 
avenge it * M. Thiers’s mission has a terrible lesson if we re- 
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member Arndt’s magnificent song, written in 1841, when the 
stormy French statesman was blowing the bugle of war : — 

Und brauset der Sturm wind des Krieges heran, 

Und wollcn die WUlschen ihn haben, 

So Sammle, mein Deutschland, dich stark wie Ein Mann 

Und bringe die blutigen Gaben 

Und briugo das Schreckcn und trage das Grauen 

Von air deinen Bergen, aus all* deinen Gaueii 

Und kliiige die Losung ; ‘ Zum Eheiu ! Uebern Bhein 

Alldeutschland in Frankreich hinein !”* 

Ten years after the poet’s death the blast of war was once more 
heard ; the passions which he had instilled so richly in his country- 
men burst forth ; every German from the Belt to the Bhine obeyed 
the dnim-call ; and we can frincy the spirit of the great patriot 
waked from sleep by the tramp of men rising to watch the hosts 
his living voice had created, chanting them a phantom strain, 
and pointing with ghostly finger across the Rhine. Ere a soldier 
bad left Paris, a great artist^ presented his countrymen with a 

P icture of the Rhine, which set the capital wild with enthusiasrh. 

'he armies of Condd, of the Republic, and of the Emp^e rise 
from their bloody repose to cheer their children passing easily to 
victory where their fathers had passed. Some German artist 
may now paint an analogous picture that will not need to be 
hidden away. 

Whatever, then, may be the course of events within the next 
few months, German unity has been rapidly and magnificently 
achieved. M. Gambetta may write proclamations in his “ lyrical 
manner — ^Myrical” seemingly being a euphemism with the Spec-' 
taiOT for what we should consider called for a less musical epi- 
thet— or his “Southern nature” may indulge in the luxury of 
truth. General d’Aurelles de Faladinef may have yet other suc- 
cesses, and we sincerely hope so; for whatever view we may 
take of the political future, with the French people we have the 
deepest sympathy in this hour of unspeakable disaster. General 
Trochu may make a successful sortie ; may cut his way through 
the German lines ; may compel the siege of Paris to be raised ; 
and any number of equally unlikely things may happen, but it 
will not affect the real significance of the present war. What- 
ever may take place, thus much has been done : Germany has 
snatched, in a space so short it seems like some bewildering 
dream, the wand of supremacy from her rival, from her heredi- 


• Gustave Dor6. 

t Since the above was written. General d’Aurelles de Faladine has been 
practically dismissed, and thus far the career of the Army of the Loire has 
Justified our anticipations expressed later on. 
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tnry foe ; and in doing this has revealed to the world how relaxed 
was the grasp which held it in these degenerate days. What<‘ 
ever may take place the centre of European gravity has been 
shifted from the mercurial Gaul to the steady Teuton, from 
Frahce to Germany, from Paris to Berlin. The day the last blow 
was^ struck which welded a united Fatherland together, this great 
event took place. From that moment there were fifty-one millions 
of Germans between France and her vanished greatness, fifty- 
pne millions of men untainted by tho.se subtle diseases of society 
that surely herald national decay ; fifty-one millions increasing 
at a rate that places comparison on the part of France out 
of the question, and is most ominous for the future. And 
when we ask ourselves what will be the fate of France? our 
minds recur to other nations that had as proud a history, 
which yet was of no avail to save them when their hour had 
come. Memory flies to Austria, to Portugal, to Spain ; lingers 
over republican Venice, and recalls the time when she was Queen 
of the Adriatic, and seemed as though she could never see 
sorrow; wanders amid the ruins of Imperial Rome herself; 
and, losing itself in the antique world, finds it no more than a 
tomb filled with the bones of empires. We do not believe that 
France is already doomed to extinction ; but we fear she must be 
content with a second place, and we know how rapidly such a 
position glides into insignificance. Such seems the prospect of 
that nation of which Frederick the Great said if he were king he 
would not allow a shot to be fired in Europe without his leave, 
of that nation which has made a double conquest of Europe, and 
whose influence is to this hour paramount wherever men study 
the arts and amenties of life 1 The son of the morning is indeed 
hurled from his high estate. The weakener of the nations is 
brought down to the ground. 

So patent was this to a great French writer and profound 
politician, that he could think of but one chance left for his 
country's greatness, and for the honourable perpetuation of the 
French language and the French name — ^to establish an em- 
pire on the shores of the Mediterranean. To make Algeria a 
French colony in reality would indeed carry out the purpose he 
had in view, and console France for her declining influence in 
Europe. It was a dream worthy of a poet and a student of 
history. But even if the habits of generations could be changed 
at the bidding of a writer ; if the French would not limit the 
number of their families ; if they could learn to banish themselves 
from the pleasant cities and to live far from the undulating vine- 
yards of their native land ; the question would still remain 
whether they have that power which has not yet been shown ift 
a conspicuous degree but by two races. Where the Bomane 
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comparatively failed, the inhabitants of these islands have sue* 
ceeded so as to preclude from all others the possibility of success. 

It is now (at the time we write) four months since war was 
declared. But what we have said might have been written 
after the capitulation of Sedan. From the moment the Germans 
crossed the Rhine they have been resistless. Their victorious 
career reminds one of the language of the Hebrew poet : ‘^None 
was weaVy or stumbled amongst them ; none slumbered or slept ; 
the girdle of their loins was not loosed, nor the latchet of their 
»hoes broken.” They came like a whirlwind, they swept as a sea 
over France, and the Parisians are like men on a rock holding 
aloft the flag of their country, while at each moment the angry 
waves rise higher and higher. We speak thus, though accounts 
of successful .^‘Orties from Paris and dithyrambic proclamations 
of M. Gambetta are arriving. For we know but too well how 
the siege of Paris will iinish ; we know what reliance can be 
placed on such troops as compose the Army of the Loire. 
France is making a magnificent effort, but it will be in vain 
for every purpose but to vindicate national honour. She has in 
a sense extemporized armies ; a gleam of victory glitters on her 
helmet for a moment and then disappears ; some fatal weakness 
mars her most gigantic exertions. 

France is suffering, as she has suffered from the commence* 
ment, from a want of moral force. There is no such gap between 
the material resources of Germany and France as in the absence 
of some grave moral reason would account for the hopeless pros- 
tration of the latter. Finance and Germany are about the same 
size, a slight advantage being with the former. France is more 
open, and her capital is nearer the frontier ; but her facilities 
for massing troops on the small part of her boundary not pro- 
tected by neutrals are greater than those enjoyed by Germany. 
It is true that Prussia has 286 kil. of railroad to every million 
hectares ; Saxony, 700 ; Baden, 499 ; Wurtemberg, 320 ; Bavaria, 
311, as compared with 289 for the entire of France; yet in 
France the lines converge with such regularity on Paris as to 
make the assembly of troops from any part of the Empire easy in 
the extreme, while, with the rapidity of volition, they can be 
burled from the central brain to the quarter of the country 
menaced. France has nearly forty million inhabitants, while 
the population of Germany is fifty-one millions. This is not too 
great a disparity, and France has many counterbalancing advan- 
tagea But if we compare the rate of increase in both countries, we 
shall come upon a rotten point in the French social fabric, and get 
at facts which are most suggestive as bearing on our speculations 
as to the future. From 1886 to 1866 France increased from 
33,640,000 to 37,340,000— that is, by 3,800,000. In the 
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same period Prussia added to her population 5,650,000. In 
other words, her subjects numbered 13,589,000 in 1836, and 
19,252.000 in 1866, the rate of increase being 1*62 per cent. 
The rate of increase of population is not so high in other parts 
of Germany, nor can it be expected to continue in Prussia. 
However, the important fact to remember is that in Germany 
society is free from an unhealthy and demoralizing custom 
universal in France. This gives the Fatherland a double ad- 
vantage— moral and material. The greater frequency of families 
secures far more youth — that is, more of the bone and sinew 
of a nation. In France there are only 3,603 under twenty-one 
years of age to every thousand; in Prussia there are 4,616, 
wdiile she has a consideiably larger number of young men over 
twenty-one and under thirty. We leave it to military critics 
to decide which system of recruiting is best, contenting ourselves 
with the remark that the Prussian system, taking what is 
young and valiant in the nation, fits in admirably with these 
facts. That system, too, enables them to fall like an avalanche 
on their foes, and though it is best suited for a short, sharp, and 
decisive struggle, it is not ill adapted to the necessities of a long 
one, as the present war is showing. That system enables the North 
German Confederation to maintain on a peace-footing 313,000 
men, and on a war-footing 900,000. Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and 
Baden, which have so gallantly taken their parts in this war, 
maintain on a peace- footing 95,000, and on that of war 204,000 ; 
thus giving a total of permanent arms of 408,000, and of arms 
disposable at necessity of 1,104,000. And these vast forces only 
require a few weeks to put them in motion. On the other 
hand, the French army, like our own, is strangled by red tape 
and routine. A great deal too much depends on whether there 
is a Cardwell or a Herbert at the Ministry of War. The French, 
again, are rather apt to rely on their great resources instead 
of laying to heart the ^ grand lesson taught of late years to the 
nations — that succes^m war depends on activity and foresight in 
time of peace. A Leboeuf may be at the Ministry of War, but 
what matter ? At the first reverse the marvellous readiness of 
the nation would show itself Vain delusion ! Strange that men 
and nations will reason from their conduct during one set of cir- 
cumstances to their conduct during a set of circumstances entirely 
difterent 1 A man, because he heads a college debating society* 
frequently fancies that listening senates would soon make him 
Premier if he could only enter Parliament. He enters Parlia- 
ment, and wakes up to the consciousness, after his first session, 
that he is a fool ; and, instead of presiding at Cabinet Councils, 
he is content to take the chair at tea-meetings and rurd 
gatheringa A nation using its great, its unexhausted, and undi- 
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vided strength, propelled by a grand enthusiasm, overthrows a 
coalition weak in its want of union, in its diversity of purpose, 
and in the absence of great leaders and singleness of supreme 
command. 

On the 1st of January, 1869, the number of soldiers actually 
under the tricolor was 441,437, with 69,000 in Algeria and 
146,771 on furlough, making a total of 588,208, The number 
of Garde Mobile was 415,319. This makes in all 1,003,527 men. 
^ight hundred thousand more could be called out at a very 
short notice, and they were in fact so called out, making 
1,803,527. As far, therefore, as the advantage of the respective 
countries is concerned they may be considered equal — though 
France is most favoured by geographical position certainly — and 
theoretically the French should have had a larger army. They 
bad also the advantage of being able to choose their own time. 
That only 300,000 men went to the frontier proves the corrup- 
tion of the Government. The conduct of many of these 800,000 
men proves the corruption of the array ; the conduct of the 
reserves and the attitude of the entire of Franco indicate na- 
tional corruption. 

While the Prussians have elicited the admiration of the world 
by their stern discipline, the French army has displayed every vice 
of which soldiers can be guilty. The Garde Mobile were little 
better than a mob. The system of obtaining substitutes had 
filled many regiments with the most miserable men that could 
be found— men totally destitute of anything like a strong moral 
or physical base. The supply of stores was such as to excuse 
the notorious pillaging ; but what could not be excused was the 
utter want of discipline which the entire army evinced. Kespect 
for officers was out of the question, a fact which we do not 
account for alone by their well-known incompetence, by the 
favoritism that characterized promotions, by the pampering 
which must be accorded to an army where the throne of a 
monarch reposes on bayonets. We see her8 not only the weak- 
ness of an army constituted on democratic principles, but the 
fruits of the exaggerated personality of the Celt, that uneasy 
egotism that saps obedience, and which is in such striking con- 
trast to the loyalty, the capacity for serving with others, for doing 
their simple duty without raving of a Marsbars baton, which 
belongs to the more steady and prouder Teuton. The system of 
corps d'flite must have received its death-blow in inis cam- 
paign. What you want in battle is a sprinkling of finer spirits 
amongst the average heroic clay of which the regiments are 
composed. Such men are to a regiment what the soul is to 
the body. • 

We have pointed out that the Prussians create chiefly young 
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6oldier& The writer has seen whole regiments in which there was 
not a single old face ; all were round-faced, blue-eyed, yellow- 
haired lads, with a physique to which that of the ordinary French 
soldier could not be compared, and a boyish gaiety, tempered by 
proud reserve, which left on his mind a most favourable impres- 
sion. It used to be taught by French writers that these men 
would not prove steady in the day of battle — because of their 
youth. Sadowa shook the faith of such military doctrinaires ; 
Sedan may revolutionize entirely their theories. Were they not 
there bo)s who crushed Napoleon’s veterans at Waterloo? 

The madness of Napoleon III. in endeavouring, by aid of a 
council of war, to conduct a campaign, was a cause of great weak- 
ness — especially as there was no division of council, no rival 
jarrings in the opposite camp ; the German army, perfect in its 
minutest details, being guided by a single will, enlightened by one 
master-mind. Amongst the many ad\antages possessed by the 
German army was this further one also : it was drawn from seven 
diflferent sources, which created a healthy rivalry — a force 
which the Crown Prince has known how to use in the case of the 
Bavarians. 

Now there can be no doubt whatever that, with the exception 
of one or two battles, the French were considerably outnumbered, 
and, above all, they were out-generalled ; and not only out-genc- 
rallcd, but out-oflScered. But it may well be questioned whether, 
even if France had been as prepared as the courtier Lebceuf led the 
Bmperor to suppose, the result would have been very different 
from what it is to-day. The French, owing to their excitability, 
are scarcely equal to the use of those quick-firing weapons which 
have been introduced into modern warfare, and in artillery 
practice the French soldier is marvellously behind the Germans, 
who have always been celebrated for their steadiness and accuracy 
in firing. Be that as it may, the men were not forthcoming, 
and the campaign had to be entered on with all but a certainty 
of defeat. When, however, we speak about superior numbers, 
let us not forget the heights of Spicheren, wheie the Germany 
were, for great part of the day, outnumbered by the French, 
and how the former kept those heights or retook them until re- 
inforcements came with the glow of the declining autumn day, the 
French having to fly. No sooner had Paris been startled by the 
defeat and death of General Douay than news arrived of a 
stiM greater calamity. McMahon was crushed at Worth i hia 
men, who were opposed to much larger forces, having exhausted 
all their ammunition by three o’clock in the afternoon. Six 
thousand men were taken prisoners, and the army retreated in a 
precipitate manner on Chdlons. General Frossard was beaten 
the same day on those &moua dopes of Spicheren to which we 
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have alludedi the Imperial Guard, which ought to have been 
with him from the first, remaining until too late in idle pomp 
around the Emperor in Metz. Tout pent se rStahlir^ telegraphed 
the Emperor to an enraged capital. At this moment his selfish 
policy prepared the disaster of Sedan. Word came from Paris 
that the dynasty was gone if they fell hack on the excited city, 
and thus McMahon and De Failly were ordered to concentrate 
on Ch&lons, where they arrived, the former on the 16th and the 
latter on the 20th. McMahon brought with him only 16,000 
men, and these in a condition which show<3d that the retreat had 
been effected in anything but good order. Bazaine now comes 
on the scene. A rencontre, which assumed the proportion oi a 
battle, took place on the 1 4th l>etween the outposts, and was 
followed by the celebrated engagements of the 16th and 18th. 
Bazaine, whom it is hard to believe sincere in his desire to retreat, 
was caught at Vionville on the 16th, and compelled to give battle 
by not more than 80,000 infantry. h, 000 cavalry, and 240 guns ; 
the French being 100,000 infantry, 11,000 cavalry, and 280 guns. 
Here was an opportunity for regiments who have “ three to 
one” written on their banners ! The retreat on Verdun, if ever 
intended, was prevented ; so far as poase.«sion of the field was 
concerned, it was, however, a drawn battle. But on the 18th 
success was no longer doubtful, aiul at Gravelotte the French were 
compelled to fall back at all points towards Metz. Since tliat 
event, according to the testimony of Bazaine^s own oflScers, with 
the exception of his attempt on the eve of the battle of Sedan, 
he never made a serious effort to break through. At this time 
in Paris the most daring lies were circulated by the Govern- 
ment, and we believe it was at Gravelotte that the German army, 
so often annihilated during tlie war, was subjected for the^rsi 
time to this unpleasant but apparently harmless process. 

At Chalons, what with tne men of McMahon, De Failly, 
Douay, Canrobert, and Trochii, there were 105,000 regular 
troops, together with 85,000 Garde Mobile entirely unformed. 
But what could be expected from men so undisciplined as were 
even the regular troops, who plundered the stores, and greeted 
the Emperor with the cry of “Assassin,” when he rode 
amongst Uiem ? The Garde Mobile were so little capable of 
realizing the situation that they filled the lodging-houses and 
hotels of ChftloDS with their mistresses, while soldiers were heard 
to oomplain in the caf^, in the camp, of the swindle practised on 
them by the landlords, who, since the war, had dismissed the 
prettier girls who used to sing to them, and brought down some 
who were less fair and less sweet-voiced. Even in Paris at that 
moment the kiosks were glaring with comic pictures, the point 
of the joke bmng either the Garde Mobile leaving his inislres% 
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or the jealousy of the Cfa&lons prostitutes, or the tender rewards 
which awaited the French soldier on the other side of the Rhine, 
McMahon took a great resolution -when he determined to 
liberate Bazaiue. But he counted without his troopa ^ When 
the flames which burned the ChMons camp were reddening the 
sky, the Crown Prince, who was marching after him, and who 
had in fact been pursuing him, was so far away that even that 
conflagration was unnoticed by his leading columns. The French 
Marshal was three good days’ march ahead, and aSS his wish was 
to avoid the Crown Prince, it is at first hard to account for the 
fact that he was overtaken. But two things fully explain it : 
the insubordination of his troopa and the effeminacy of De Failly. 
The latter was always behind ; and McMahon s troops could 
not be got on. Not only sa They gave evidence of com- 
plete break-up during the march. On the road a halt having 
been called for dinner, they would not wait to have their rations 
dealt out, but, inserting their bayonets and sabres in the stores, 
wasted provisions which they would have been glad to have on 
the eve of the battle of Sedan. How De Failly was surprised, 
how McMahon had to engage at a disadvantage in consequence, 
how a slight success obtained by McMahon s left cheered the 
French on the Slat, and how on the morning of the 1 st September 
the great and all but decisive battle took place, ending with 
Napoleon's capitulation and that of nearly 100,000 men, is known 
to ail the world. In this battle some regiments never fired a 
shot, and while a few fought bravely, there were other troops 
that were wanting entirely in power of resistance. The white 
flag was waved, and Napoleon wrote to the King — “Mon frfere, 
n'ayant pu mourir k la tfite de mes troupes, Je ddpose mon 
dpde aux pieds de votre Majestd. — Napoldon.” It is hard to see 
bow Napoleon was unable to find death — though we are bound 
to say that the soldiers asserted that be twice placed himself 
in positions of the greatest danger — shells falling around him in 
profusion. Our own theory is, that he did seek death j but that 
finding it came not though he courted it, the kind of fatalism 
which has played no unimportant part in his career, and a feeling 
that he had satisfied his own self-respect, and perhaps fancying 
that a hundred tongues would never allow a doubt to be c^t on 
his courage — all these combined with a natural love of life to 
make him adopt the unfortunate course of living to surrender. 
France would have forgiven him much had he fallen on that 
disastrous day. 

On the ith of September a Republic was proclaimed, and the 
Empress bad to fly. The people wlm had elected Napol^n, 
and submitted to his rule, disgracefully sought to shirk thmr 
respotunbility — a fact wlifoh is not the least striking among im: 
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signs of tbe utter want of moral sense that characterizes them.' 
Paris was speedily as full of levity as ever, and the most dis* 
gusting prints, representing in every kind of ignominious position 
the man whom they had vivcCd so often, were sold everywhere, 
and greedily bought up. In the shops, in the Rue de Rivoli, 
the pictures of the Emperor and the Empress were still to be 
found ; but under the latter was written her maiden name, 
while “Badinguet"* appeared under the Emperor’s welUknown 
bust, A child^h raid was made ou everything that could suggest 
the Emperor. The word “Impdriale” disappeared from the 
facade of the Grand Op4ra ; the names of streets were changed ; 
eagles and statues were broken, and even the servants in the 
hotels, if you used the word “ Emperor ” or “ Napoleon,” would 
affect not to know of whom you spoke. These names were 
heard no more in Paris. “ Badinguet ” was the only word by 
which the fickle people would recognise a man whom they 
deemed unworthy of his name and of France. It must lie 
admitted that the proclamation of the Republic gave a great 
stimulus to French patriotism : men who were deserting 
Montraedy rushed back to take part in the defence when 
they heard the “good news” — a fact which shows how the 
Empire deadened patriotic feeling. Unfortunately for France, a 
self-constituted Foreign Idinister committed the country and the 
Republic to a programme which it will be impossible to carry 
out — the non-surrender of an inch of ground or a stone of a 
fortress. Yet Strasburg and Metz are now in the enemy’s 
hands; Alsace and Lorraine are also practically annexed to 
Germany ; and until within a few days back the Uhlans have 
gone hither and thither wherever they liked, the population 
showing a want of patriotism that is incomprehensible to men 
such as are grown in these islands, who have not yet learned to 
live for themselves alone, and have failed hitherto to discover a 
value in life apart from honour and greatness. As we glance 
over these pages, news of the disgraceful surrender of Amiens 
arrives. There seemed to be but one brave man in that city-— 
the captain of the National Guard, a corps which in the pro- 
vinces merely played at soldiering — indeed, “ played ” is not the 
word to use, for most of them were not ashamed to grumble at 
having to attend drill. The Dai^ News’ correspondent writes 
as folmws; most justly sneering at French childishness, selfishness, 
suspicion, and ingratitude : — 

“The Prussians admit the fort could have kept them occupied for 
thirteen days, the moat being very wide, and the walls, though only 

* fiadinguet was the name of a mason at Ham, disguised as whom Ni^oleott 
amped from tbst prison. 
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df brick, very high. Even had the brick been knocked about, the fallen 
earth would stiU have formed an incline very steep, and difficult for a 
storming party. Excepting the French Commandant, there were no 
killed or wounded on either side. . . . The body of the commandant 
was handed over to his wife and four children, and, in deference to the 
wished of the people, was * laid out ’ in the chapel of the Hdtel Dieu, 
whither crowds repaired. The deceased will go down to posterity as 
the bravest of the brave. Had he held out till the last biscuit, he 
might have had to defend himself, like Uhrich, from all sorts of 
charges. I can state authoritatively that the number of French 
wounded now lying in the various villages of Villiers, Bretonneux, 
Cachy, Boves, Dury, &c., as the result the three days’ fighting, 
is about 1000. The manner in which the rich and proud capital of 
Picardy has treated its wounded soldiers will remain a lasting reflec- 
tion on the iniiabitants as patriots, as well as disgraceful to their 
humanity. The municipal committee for succouring the wounded, 
some ton of the chief citizens, never made any serious preparation. 
They kept snugly within doors. They had an official list, duly 
stamped by the Prefet, of houses where the wounded could be ac- 
commodated. This was, 1 fear, but a mere pretext for their friends 
to gain the protection of the Bed Flag for their mansions, as the 
outhouses set apart for the wounded were invariably almost unfit 
for pigs. The French doctors ioined the troops in the stampede, 
and the two brave gentlemen who remained were deserted by their 
assistants, who had carried off their instruments at the same time. 
It was the peasanty and Prussian soldiery who picked up the French 
wounded — the Germans had done all that was necessary for their own ; 
it was the English ambulance that supplied what the French wanted— 
everything — wine, food, medicine, clothing. Amiens, to its shame, 
attended to its self-interest only. . . . The English Society’s doctors 
— Leslie and Qoodenough — were for days the only gentlemen whose 
professional services were available, and 1 believe it is owing to the 
exertions of this Society that some hundreds of these poor Frenchmen 
have been rescued from death.” 

We give this extract because such conduct on the part of the 
French in regard to their wounded, as well as the selfishness and 
cowardice characteristic of the stampede,” do not belong to 
plated cases. We can state positively that in more than one 
instance French doctors were got to attend to tiie wounded 
only on being threatened with arrest by the commandant^ and, 
we may add, that the fuss which the National Guard made 
everywhere in perfecting their drill in order— to lav down their 
arms—is a fact of public notoriety. Their searching for the 
enemy, too, was a magnificent farce. In the most daring manner 
they advanced wherever he was not. If by chance they met 
him coming towards them, with the complaisance of the most 
polished people in the worid they politely retired. When there 
was no prospect of a siege in P^ris, stalwart Frenchmen asseve* 
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rated over their absinthe that it was necessary to "tuer/' 
“ ^eraser,” manger” the Prussians But when there was a 
likelihood that they would have to assist on the ramparts in these 
sanguinary and masticatory operations, they became suddenly 
delicate in health, and discovered that the air of Dieppe, or 6vei> 
^ November in England, would be most salutary for their 
enfeebled constitutions — not vigorous enough, no doubt, to digest 
German bullets. The French showed great energy, we admit| 
in arresting as spies people that no person would have sent an}'- 
where in that capacity. This involved no danger, and is not un- 
natural if we remember their gigantic ignorance of all other 
peoples and everything which is not French. In one other point, 
too, they showed energy — in hunting away harmless tradesmen 
who had lived all their lives in France, and in howling like 
maniacs after a prisoner, “ Crush him,^* “ Kill him,” “ Throw him 
into the river,” “ Ah ! the brigand.” As a corres|)ondent of one 
of the papers said, “ Voili un Pnissien” was regarded by the 
French as a signal for a charge ; “ Voilk les Prussiens” as the 
signal for a rapid retreat. And meanwhile there were English 
and Americans, Scotchmen and Irishmen, only too anxious for an 
opportunity of winning the great prize of death in battle — some 
of those Irishmen, by the way, having the round face, fair hair, and 
blue eye, so surely indicative of the aiimixture of Teuton blood, 
and which led to their arrest every hour until they had donned 
the uniform and shouldered a chassep6t. 

The action of the German armies in the North, on the Loire, 
and in Normandy, has, on the whole, been eminently successful ; 
and if Frenchmen dared to speak their minds they would cry out 
eagerly for peace. The popularity of Helvetius was accounted 
for by Madame Dudeffaud by the fact that he had told all the 
world their own secret The man who could muster courage to 
write up a peace that would be likely to be accepted by Germany 
would be the most popular man in France with all except the 
workpeople— at least, this was so a few weeks ago. Big talk and 
email performance, with a childish faith in lies and a delight in 
telling them, have been observed everywhere in France* A 
people whose strongest instinct is mendacity has ceased to be 
great 

How wan it that the Emperor, knowing as he did the great 
strength of the Germane— for he was os well acquainted with 
it as Bismarck himself— went to war ? We have no hesitation 
in expressing otir belief that M. Rouher spoke the truth when 
he said they had been preparing for four years ; that Lebceuf 
thought he had, done everything necessary to be able to 
furnish a great army worthy of the strength and resources of 
France ; that M« Ollivier had the paper army in his mind when 
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lie entered on the struggle with a cceur Ifger ; and that the 
cause of quarrel was not a Hohenzollem Prince's candidature for 
Spain, but the progress which Germany was making towards 
union, with Prussia at its head. 

And here, from a French point of view, we cannot but con- 
demn Napoleon, considered as a statesman ; his boasted foresight 
is proved to have been the very feeblest capacity to understand 
the situation. 

The negotiations which preceded the outbreak of war show 
Napoleon in a light so mean that the purpose we have in view — 
namely, to point out and explain the lamentable decadence of the 
French people — compels us to dwell on the details of the years 
immediately anterior to the declaration of war. M. Sidney 
Beiiouf, in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ M. Thiers et sa Mission en 1870,’' 
written evidently under the inspiration of the great Orleanist 
Minister, gives us the humiliating history of this degrading 
period. It shows us Napoleon in a disgraceful, Bismarck in no 
amiable light. 

We are first treated to a somewhat dramatic account of 
Bismarck in his capacity of Ambassador at Paris. And it is 
mentioned as a curious fact that he studied thoroughly the cha- 
racter of Napoleon, as if every diplomatist does not study every 
other <Iiplomati.st. In 1865, Bismarck repairs to Biarritz, and 
tells the man who was then deemed the arbiter of European 
destinies that Prussia wanted Austrian Germany, Hanover, and 
Saxony. France was to be compensated with ^Igium, Luxem- 
bourg. and the left bank of the Rhine, “ Not to mince matters,” 
said Bismarck, with a candour worthy of Fiederick the Great, 
** we are a pair of wolvea Let us carry off a sheep each, an<l 
afterwards settle who is to have the shins.” * The Emperor, who 
never could make up his mind, seems to have stood aside, never 
dreaming that Austria would so fatally collapse. Sadowa left 
him powerlesa 


* We at once see the man who said he intended to *Met the Parisians stew 
in their own juice.** Count J[)isniarck*s readiness is known to every one who 
has met him. When he was Oral Secretary of LeKation at Frankfort, in 1851, 
he called appointment, with his suite and in full uniform, on the Austrian 

rejiresentative^ whom, to his great anger, ho found in a dressing-gown, smoking 
a^ cigar. He stopped in the doorway and shouted to his attendants — ** My over- 
coat and some cigars !'* and throwing the overcoat over his brilliant costume, and 
lighting a cigar, he entered the room. He felt that his master had^ been 
offends in his person, and conceived the idea at that moment of humiliating 
Austria. When he had become First Minister, and after the Prussian Cham- 
bers had refused to give the King the Army Vote, they sent a deputation to 
the King saying they would vote uie money if Bismarck was dismissed. The 
King told Bismarck, who said, ** Never mind, sire, you will sell me for more 
than that and his words have been justified by his career* 
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The following paragraph gives a lively picture of the indecisiou 
of Napoleon^ and shows that he was fully aware how dangerous 
it would have been to attack Prussia : — 

“ M. Drouyn de Lhuys, one of the few capable Ministers who 
accepted office under the Second Empire, vainly attempted to resist 
the overbearing acts of Prussia. Frequently it happened that after 
lie thought he had convinced the Emperor that in a dignified course 
alone lay safety, and went away satisded that his advice would be 
followed, he received a little note to intimate that Napoleon had 
changed his mind. If he refused some exorbitant demand of Prussia, 
or expostulated with her on some breach of faith, Count Goltz appealed 
to the master, and both refusal and protestation were at once annulled. 
We shall give two examples which occur to us. The very day after 
the victory of Sadowa, Count Goltz hastened to the Foreign Office at 
Paris to read a despatch received from his Government. Prussia, he 
alleged, had gone to war to destroy merely the excessive preponderance 
of Austria, whose narrow and reactionary ideas hindered the onward 
inarch in Germany ; the King of Prussia had no idea of conquest 
l)eyond adding a few scraps of territory to his kingdom, the united 
populations ol which did not amount to more than J150,000 souls ; an 
augmentation fully sanctioned by the Emperor in his letter of 16th 
June, 1860, which was read by M. liouher to an applauding Chamber. 
In a word, Prussia desired an enlarged frontier, and the day after her 
great victory, still thinking the consent of P' ranee necessary, she ask(*d 
It through her Ambassador. The French Minister replied by a formal 
refusal. * Prussia,* he said, ‘ may impose directly whatever conditions 
she pleases on Austria ; she may alter, according to her own interests, 
the Germanic Confederation, and she may dictate a new constitution 
to the Bund. But Prance can never consent to the territorial aggran* 
dizement of a Power which is inevitably her rival, and with whom 
a collision may any day take place, seeing that she is her nearest 
neighbour/ Count Goltz returned to the charge ; but M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys maintained his position in energetic language. On issuing 
from the Minister’s cabinet the Ambassador rushed to the Tuileries 
and demanded to see the Emperor, who gave him then and there an 
audif^nce. We cannot say exactly what happened at it ; but this much 
we affirm, that the day following Count Goltz returned to the PWign 
Office rubbing his hands and crowing over the Minister, to whom he 
annonneed that the Plinperor was more tractable than M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys, and had consented to Prussia annexing territories which repre- 
sent^ 4,000,000 souls I It was thus, with the personal complicity of 
the Emperor, that the Kingdom of Hanover, the Duchies of Nassau 
and Brunswick, the half ot Hesse Darmstadt, Laueuburg, the Uause 
Towns and Frankfort, were absorbed by Prussia.*’ 

The Mmisters, baffled, insisted on a note being sent to Berlin 
demanding compensation in the shape of territories situated on 
the left tenk of the Rhine, from the north-west angle of the 
Duchy of Luxembbuig to the fortress of Mayenc^ indusive. 
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This^ indeed, was the only stroaghold France in\er modest mood, 
asked for. * Napoleon conaentecL The note was sent to Berlin/ 
lifT. Benedetti was ordered to read it to Count Bismarck, and 
mifdntain a%rm atiituda Then was seen the change which had 
taken place in the sitnatidn owing to the miscalculations of 
N^leon. 

Bismarck declared all •cession of territory to be impossible ; 
urged on Benedetti to withdraw a note, of which, if he had to 
speak ^ the King, war would be inevitable. The«French diplo- 
matist obeyed his instructions. The note was communicated to « 
the King, who displayed profdund e‘motian. Why/^ ssud he, 

“ the day after to-morrow France and Prussia will be cannonading 
each other if the Emperor persist in his claim. Declare to him 
that I can do nothing for him. Public opinion in^Germany 
would never consent to my ceding him a single inch of German 
territory. Not only say this, but send without delajia categorical 
refusal in^writing.” Thereupon he sent on an aide-de-camp that 
very evening to Pari^i, with a letter to read to Count Golts. M. 
Benedetti was not informed of the contents of this letter mitil 
the mohsenger was all but within the walls of Paris. Count Goltz 
hastened to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who declared that 
after sucii a note all discussion was useless. But Count Goltz, 
who had some^perience of the Emperor’s infirmity of purpose, 
rushed ’to the Tuileries, obtained an audience^ and issued thenoe 
radiant, having been assured that a telegraph should be sent to 
Benedetti at Berlin — l^e Emperor thinks the King’s reasons 
valid. Ask nothing.” . 

Meanwhile,*^ circuihstance took place which foreshadowed a 
stroke mode at the commencement of the war by Bismarck. 
Though this note was annulled by the Emperor, it was* still in 
the hands of one at fiprlin who did not want skill, and who had 
no scruple to use*it for hie own purnoses. The Bavarian Premier, 
Yon den Pforten, was then at Berlin. He had come to make 
his peace for entering before the war into aliiauce with Austria, 
having previously sought in vain for the protection of France. 
BismarcK showed him the note, and scofiiugly said, ^ There is 
what you may hope *to obtain through the protection of the 
Tuileries.” But Worten’s surprise was not complete until he 
beard read a copy of the King’s i&tswer and tl^e despatch ^of 
Count Golte, containing the Emperor’s retractation. Surprise now 
became terrur. He concluded forthwith the military treaty whidi 
made Soukh Germany the pamt dappui of Prussia Such,” 
says the writer, was the second act of the drama.” Thus, he 
aa(% France desdbnds thri)ugh irresolution to abasement” . 

ToWe is. yet a third act in this* strange eventful history. 
Napolecn^amm^ was absorbed In German, politics, with which, 
[Vd. XCY. No. CJ^XJptVai-Naw Saaiiw, Voi. XXXiX. Ho. 1. N 
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owing to the unAliable information supplied him by his diplo^ 
'•matic agents, he -was quite unfit to cope; and, finding himself 
^hus Minpletely checkmated, be addressed a circular to the 
diplomatic agents of France, in which he sought to show that 
Frusda had unconsciously realised the Imperial poli <7 I M. • 
Drouyn de Lhuys resigned rather than sign this document. 
Then came the Lnxembouig af&ir, which sheds a clear and steady 
light on the character of the man. The subject is introduced 
to the notica of his Chamberlain by a. pet^n of ij^proper 
character, and the Chamberlain takes the message* to the 
Emperor that the King of HoMand would gladly, make over 
the province fora pecuniary consideration. Tn^e Emperor enters 
into this ignominious bargain. Bism'arck was let into the 
secret, and consented to the transaction provided it was kept 
dark until after the meetipg of the Reichstag. This wa6 reason- 
able. But ^e diplomatic Benedetti could not refrain, as be 
said, from rattling the ke^s of Luxembourg in his pocket ; and 
Bismarck, who did not want to give his foes a powerful weapon, 
and who was, perhaps, tempted to avail bimself of an oppor- 
tunity of propitiating his enemies and buying some populiqity, 
got tne whole transaction published without appearing to break 
his word ; got himself interpellated by the leaders of the Liberal 
party ; and then declared, amid thunders of applause, that Ger- 
many would never sbfier France to take possession of that duchy 
or any other German province. War appeared almost certain, 
but toe Emperor, who knew he was then unequal to the contest, 

" clutched ” at the intervention of the three great Powers, and 
was delighted when* through Lord Stanley’s good offices, peace 
was secured. . ‘ 

What was the character of the relations of the Emperor wiCh 
Prussia after, this it is eas^ to imagine. Under any circum- 
stances^ a Hohenzollem aspiring tu the Urown of Spain would 
have been a sore subject for France, especially with her ridiculous 
pretensions, but the acidity of the Emperor’s temper led him, 
after all just ground of quarrel was removed by the candidature 
being wl^drawn, to insist on the King of Prussia giving a 
rauantee that the Prince would not fenew his candidature. 

real costM beUi w then given in the following paragraph, in 
which it is smght to show' that the Emperor made war because* 
of penmml msult offer^ to himself and the Empress. Ibis 
may have quickened, his belliopse desires, but we Imve already 
registered' our own conviction that war, apart from, any insult 
i«Dd any Holmosonein candidature, was inevitable, owing to * 
|*renoh viewB<wiF«t«ignpoli<y:— ‘ ' » 

<*lf. Benedetti am orAned to ask for s oatogorioal ei^^agem^t 
from the Kh^, and ior ftt; despatch in which be (plated the conveiv 
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sation on this sutnect with his Majesty, he wrought the Einji^or up 
to an unmanageable j>itch of exasperation. We shall here remind the 
reader that in the discussion in the Chamber of July 15, M. Thiers, 
who was strongly opposed to the ^war, of which he foresaw all the 
• consequences, insisted umn the Cabinet laying that despatch before 
the Corps Ldgislatif! M. Erhile OlUvier formally refused to allow it 
to be made' public. But at the same time he .affirmed that the 
language held by the King was the principal cause of the war, and its 
full justidcation. M. Ollivier, however, could not refuse to show M. ' 
Benedetti’s despatch to a committee of nine deputies, which met oti 
the night of the 15th to frame u‘bill for granting war supplies. When 
sq many were in the secret, it was not long kept. The cause of the 
Minister’s rcticenye became sqon known. M. Benedetti, in.his desire 
’ to make a faithful report, gave tcxtually what passed between him and 
the King, who handled the Emperq/C and Empress severely. The 
Emperor was completely carried away by a violent sentiment of anger 
in reading this despatch, which was the cause of his resolve to declare 
immediately a war, which as we have seen neither had its source in 
an attack* on the dignity of France, nor in Frenph interests being 
menaced, but in the amour propre of the Emperor, who was per- 
sonally wounded by what the King of Prussia said against him and the 
Empress to M. Benedetti.” 

The writer concludes by arguing that because the war was 
brought about by the Emperor’s connivance at the schemes of 
Bismarck, by bis insensate claims on Germany, by his desire to 
remedy mistakes, to avenge insult, and restore his power to its 
old absolute l)dsi8, France is -not responsible before history for 
the war : — 

** The single crime of France was in having abandoned bor destinies 
with a too unreasoning confidence into the hands of him who, having 
stripped her of her liberties, was destined to draw down upon her the 
most gigantic disasters by his conceit, his military incapacity, and his 
unworthy attitude at the battle of Sedan.” 

But this single crime involves all others. No people can 
separate themselves from the contluci of their rulers, especially 
if they have deliberately chosen them three times successively. 
Nefther an individual nor a nation should give up control over 
their own actions. It is, too, impossible to deny that the Emperor 
in throwing *for territory was playing his subjects’ game, and 
that it was with a viAv of conciliating them that he turned 
hankermgly to the other side of the Rhine. If he had gratified 
their lust in this respect, they would have been careless a^out 
the means he used. An utter wantrof morality peri*aded society 
from top to kottom. The na^on acted on Napolepn, whose cha* 
raoter reacted back on the nation > and the make-shift policy^of 
exj^dio^cy, the of facts,” was the only guide, listened to. . 

" Thus oMlldas. Napol^n’s Want.of resolution, the disgracbftd 

M ^ 
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revelations of M, Re'nouf, the condition of the army, the collapse 
of the country. Nobody was fit to be trusted, and as aftef the 
outbreak of war it was impossible to get a Frenchman to pay 
any debts outstanding at the time, so before it nobody did any-^ 
thing because he ought to do it, but for some reason outside 
purdy conscientious and honest motives. Everybody was de- 
ceiving and*being deceived, and the readiness with which traitor 
and treason have been flung on all sides is a significant com- 
mentary on the extent to which distrust and suspicion had eaten 
into the heart of society. 

It would be as foolish to ascribe the disasters of Franca to the 
Emperor as to account for the death of the patient by the sore 
which is Only the virulent efflorescence of an impoverished and 
corrupted blood. The history of France is the histoiy of one of 
those beautiful but unhappy persons to be met with in all great 
towns. She has passed from hand to hand, each one more con- 
taminating than the last. At each step she has lost some of her 
originally vigorous and healthy life, and exchanged some natural 
grace, the evidence of intrinsic energy, for artificial and mere- 
tricious embellishments. At last she sells herself to some old* 
rake, and in his deprftved countenance and debauched character 
we may learn the depth to which she has descended. When Feu- 
dalism let go its grasp of France a hand as hard and ^ heavy 
fell on her, and can scarcely be said to have ever been lifted off. 
Centralization perfected by Napoleon L, by destroying public 
spirit, depriving men of a schooling in the art of government, 
entailing grave social evils by meddling laws, gives us the real 
cue to what we now see. 

' France, which has done so much to enlighten mankind, and 
has led the van in, more than one field of sciei\ce, whose grace 
and wit have charmed the world, has never learned the art of 
government. Not* that she has lacked great men who understood 
and loved free institutions,; not that she has not been great and 
enjoyed freedom ; but her greatness is associated with splendid 
tyiunnies, and her freedom, whether born amid quiet or storm, 
has equally found a despot to stifle it iu its cradle. The English 
Philistine is content to explain this by a shallow generality. 
Frenchmen are presumed to be incapable of free government. 
The “blind hysterics .of the Celt” leaves no problem to solve. 
We are far from saying that there is nothing in race. But Englishr 
men who are happy a history where the various forces of 
political life'hnve existed sifiiultaneously, contending against and 
telancing each other, begetting thatspirit of comproqiise so charac- 
Wristic of the English mind, might do well to reflect that in eon- 
tinental nations this has not been ^the case to at all ^he same 
extend and that consequently we cannot expect a like result. ^ In 
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Fraocai (.he march of civilization has been less complex tbap 
either in England or Germany. As wave follows wave we see 
the religious, the monarchical, the aristocratic, and the democratic 
principfe follow each other in long •succession. Feudalism rises 
predominant. It lasts its age. The monarch and the people are 
comparatively insignificant. Feudalism disappeara A monarchic 
spirit takes its place, under which scarcely any^ other force 
dares to 'live. ‘Or religion absorbs the protective spirit And so 
the stream of Frehch history flows on — ^novT spreading out widely 
for a moment into freedom, only again to pursue its course within 
narrower and more galling restrictions. With us in-England all 
was different. Roughly speaking, the monarchic, the aristocratic, 
the religious^and the democratic principles have been in contention 
from earliest times ; and hence, and not because of any inspira- 
tion tliat we may be "gifted with, that capacity for govenament 
which is the* admiration of mankind.* The German, a§ we shall see, 
*had likewise gfea^ advantages in this respect. With us the nobles 
were never strong enough to afford to despise the people. On 
the contrary, in their contests with the Crown they were obliged 
to seek their allies below. The aristocracy in England, there- 
fore; learned to look with more of a fellow-feeling on the people ; 
the people acquired a spirit of independence, and the cause of 
freedom gained. For men thus accustomed to assert their rights 
could not easily be deprived of thq management of their own 
affairs in every-day life ; and amid the storms of centuries local 
self-government— ^the type,*and source, and nurse of free institu- 
tions — lived on unharmed. 

The French nation was not so happy, and the same, but with 
more limited application, may be said of the German. The great 
French lords, not needing, did not seek ^alliance with the people. 
Society consisted of only two classes, the upper and lower, and 
every man was dither a tyrant or a slave. There wa^. indeed, 
what may be called a middleman, M(hose r61e Irish revelations 
of misery, and its consequent demoralization of a generous 
Aople, enable us, though roughly, to understand. But in 
France this was carried to an extent and virulence never known 
in the sister country. The practice of subinfeudation was pre* 
valent, and as this did not stop with the first grant, a chain was 
formed — something like those we occasionally see made of links 
one half silver and the otbelr gold. . Having left the first great 
lord, we descend along a series of beings, half tyrants half slaves, 
until We come to the poor serf who has in reality to bear the 
bu^en of all. This system, if ever carried on to any e3(t6nt in 
Eteland, was forbidden in the reign of Edward I. 

The French seem to have an unhappy genius for the ^mmetry 
of ddipotism. The feu(&i system was carried out in France to 
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its utmost consequences with a baleful ingenuity, while in England 
it 'was never able to crush the sturdy plant of Saxon indepen- 
dence, and in Germany the- free life of the cities wAs for a long 
time capable of resisting the tyranny of the neighbouring lords. 
Accustomed to self-government, when the feudal system fell into, 
decay, our yeomamy and copyholders were able to hold by their 
rights, and ouf burgesses to conserve *their monid'pal pnvileges. 
In Germany the protective spirit still continued, bat the various 
forces which were able to live and act against each, other under 
the Empire supplied a powerful aliment for freedom. In France 
there was no class between thp noble and the ‘htujier ; there - 
was nothing to keep a free spirit alive, and when they sought to 
introduce municipal institiitiohs, the soul — the mind educated to 
govern — was wiring to animate the lifeless form ; and, though 
charters were granted to their towns and privileges to their 

* magistrates, the semblance of /reedom cruiAbled into dust before 
the first encroaching hand. While with us the^House of Com- 
mons possessed the feal power of the country, and was progressing 
to its present position of undisputed snprem^, and in Germany 
local and imperial assemblies were in their way producing good 
fruit, in France a States-General existed, summoned so seldom, 
and having so little power, that one French historian marvels 
they should be called one of their institutions, and M. Guizot 
says that even in the heigh} of their power they could be ie- 
garded as little better than an accident. Tl)e crown had no 
difficulty in pushing centralizatiftn to any extent therefore in 
France. One might have thought the work' begun by Philip 
the Fair, of whom the writer we have just quoted says that his 
reign was la metamorphose de.la royantff eri despotisme, was 
carried to its utmost limit under Louis XIV., but it was reserved 
for Napoleon I., with “ a* marvellous instinct for despotism,” to 
go a step, further, and by the system of Prdfets knd the manner 
of judicial promotion, to nmke the machinery perfect. These 
institutions have survived tne rule of the First Napoleon, the 
Bestoration, the Monarchy of July, the Second Republic^ andt 
who shall say that they may not survive the fall, as they lived 
through the career of the Second Empire ? "I said to mysel^^' 
said Napoleon III., m' the preamble of the Constitution of 1852, 
which was almost a slavish copy of that of the year VIII., “ I said 
to myself, since France has been living till the present day with 
the administrative^ .judicial,’ and religious organization of the 
First Empire, why should we believe that the political cdhsti- 
turion of that time would not suit the country as well nowf' 
What a'commentary on the statesmen who had ruled France for 
over thirty-five yean 1 

• Ndr was that system less, congenial to the soul of LCuis Phi- 
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lippe tban to that of Napoleon III. He, a constitutional king, 
pursued the same bad course as his predecessor and ultimate 
successor, but in a meaner way, and sttght, so to speak, to creep 
to despotisDit Under .his reign the * vulgar and low morality^" 
which has characterized the Second Empire had already begun 
its work. ’ One of the causes is thus described in 1848 by 
Ml de Tocqueville : — » 

**Tfae Govern ment has repossessed itself, especially in these last 
^ years, of greater powers, of a larger measure of influonee, preroga^ 
tives more mauifold and inore considerable, tban it had possessed at 
any other epoch It has become infinitely more powerful than could 
liave been imagined, not* only by those who conferred, but by those 
who accepted the reins of Government in 

This was done after the manner of tyrants destitute of 
courage and greedy of complete authority. Powers which all 
men regarded as abolished in 1830 were revived. Old and bad 
laws were dragged from dark places^ where it was thought they 
bad been stowed away for ever. Bights which had grown into 
disuse were furbished up. Recent laws received new and strange 
meanings.^ Such was the spectacle of stealth and falseness and 
treachery, of ignonpiiny in high places, presented by a man whose 
position and interest should alike have obliged him to be frank 
and noble, but who chose the bad part ot cfawling towards a 
more unqualified sway. What w.as the effect on the nation we 
shall see by-and-by. Nor was this want of good faith the greatest 
evil of that weak King’s reign. He was- not only prepared to 
betray, he was ready to corrupt also. The meaner and more 
selfish impulses of men were appealed to, and thoseiwere hired 
and retained in service, were honoured with favours, and met in 
daily intercourse, ''who desired but the gross satisfaction of 
their private interests by the aid of the power confided in them.” 
What an opportunity Louis Philippe badl and how com- 
pletely he let it slip t . The Republic, which .followed was of too 
short duration to have effected much, and, as we have seen, did 
hot even* touch the framework which Napoleoiv afterwards found 
reaHy to his hands.. 

If men, such as are* described above, were necessary to a pro- 
fessedly constitutional King, how much more were they necessary 
to the author of the coup d'ftdt We doubt if the government of 
the present King of il^rUssia is worthy of any better epithet than 
despotic. But he is a king ruling by hereditary right. ' Be 
has come to the throne by no fo^l means. Ue does not look 
from beneath bis crown with the eyes of a cpns{)ira£or, mi with 
a glance fearful of an assassin. A despotism even with a bad 
beginning may be a terrible engiqp of war if the people know 
no better j but when a l^ge portion of the population, eveat 
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thoagh they may be unequal to self-government^ are too en-i* 
lightened for absolute power» a despotism is weak because when 
engaged in hostilities it leHj^es nearly as many enemies behind it 
as it goes to. meet. This umioubfiedly was one of the causes of 
the collapse of France, a>nd the main cause of so speedy an 
overthrow of her arms as has* astonished the world. But in 
times of peace a surer cause of weakness in the hour of battle 
is always being prepared. Where the enemies of an absolute 
ruler are few, his yoke often sits comparatively lightly on the 
people ; but jn such a case as that of .the Second Empire op- 
pression spreads over the land like' an atmosphere. It meets 
you eveiy where; if you bury yourself in* the heart of o great 
city it confronts you in every house and in every hdtel ; makes 
itself* at home in your apartments, or follows you to your obscure 
garret If *yoa take the wings of the morning and. fly to the 
uttermost pdrts of the Empire, even thefe it is also ; you can 
take no bourne but that stealthy shadow follows. Your age, 
. your habits, ydur haunts, your profession — they are all known. 
* And what is the result t Truth and patriotism, conscience and 
civic feeling, are crushed out of the breast, and onlj what is 
material and gross in life is left to be enjoyed. Nobody is 
allowed to do anything for himself, except perliaps to make a 
cigarette ! 

iet us look more nan'owly iuto this system, by which the life 
of a great people has been de*stroyed. It will explain much in 
the conduct of the French soldiers, and in the attitude of the 
French people, both before and after the Decheance. And it 
may perhaps not be without its use in a day when so man^ 
journalis^ts clamqnr against homely but salutary English insti- 
tutions, and belaud forms of political life of which we may say, 
in the words of Tacitus, though by the ignorant this may be 
called civiliaation, it is in truth but the badge of slavery.” We 
shall see that under. the form of democracy tyranny may exist, 
and the people Be deprived of all power over their own destinies 
and in the guidance of their most* minute affairs, while the 
only lifejeft in the country is a selfish bureaucracy. Thousahds 
of officials are scattered over the land;* and the central power 
sends out its feelers to J^he remotest part of the body politic, and 
dmins away its energy. As well believe that Samson, shorn of 
bis strength and bound, could be free, as* that" a countiy could 
oigoy Uberty with the withes of a perfect system of centriJiaation 

e id around its limba No matter into whose hands the 
ve may fiUl under tbei^ circumstances — we care not how 
-dbh countiy is at their mercy, and freedom which mav 
he lemoved at any moment ig no freedom at all. No borough 
wae ficee. No department governed itself— -but was subject to 
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the rale of Prefects, or, as M. Prevost-Paradol called them, 
Pashas.^’ .What was the consequence? Political life became 
all but extinct Able men found no outlet for their athbition 
in their own neighbourhood, no means of employing their 
energy. As all power came from Paris, to Paris all eyes were 
tuened. Nothing'can be more vivid and striking than the fol- 
lowing description of a provincial town : — 

“ Nothing, at first sight, is more dreary and more empty, eicept 
when industry and factories have invaded them. But, industrious or 
not, lively or not, those towns of second and third rate rank have this 
common character, that every class is living there apart, or secluded 
from the other, without being connected by any of those* ties< 
which the habit of public life and political intercourse have woven 
between thd.varioiis classes in your country. If there is in such towns 
a pppulation^of workmen, they live apart under republican influences ; 
the shopkeepers alike club together, and form the most reasonable and 
most timid and quiet part of the town. Now there is in almost 
all these towns some remnant of our old aristocracy, generally poor„ 
powerless, and proud, which is more and more losing its ground by its 
inaction, and by the slow but sure effect of our law of inheritance, 
uselessly counteracted by many endeavours. Now and •then a golden 
dew comes and revives some of these decaying families, through the > 
channel of a marriage, or, as it U called, a memlliance, with some rich 
commercial family : for old titles are at once laughed at and sought 
for in France,, as in many democratical countries. But those occa- 
sional prissA are overbalanced by the exaggerated expenses of the 

^ provincial nobles, who are induced by their idleness, and ‘mostly 
» very dulness of provincial life, either to come to Paris, .and be 
ruined swiftly there, or to become gamblers in their own town ; and 
then they lose fortunes* in such dreary and melancholy clubs, that to 
remain Xhere one only night is in itself a punishment. In the middle 
of these various classes, having some relation with nil, but keeping 
apart as a whole, is what is called the colony. It is that rather large 
army of removable (* amovible’) functionaries, which the Executive 
l^ps for own service in every provincial town. The’ colony con- 
sists of Government teachers and Government advocates, receivers b/ 
taxes, administrators of all kinds, garrison officers, — all of which are 
entertaining one only hope, that is, to advigice in their career, and 
consequently to move on, and to leave the place where they are Jiving. 
That always moving and changing part of the population leaves now 
and then some ‘hostage, who gets flxed in the town, — now a youth 
'Hjjrhq hempens t4f marry there, or some official who wr&ks there, and is 
m^^d in preferment till he retires; but, as a rule, the colony is in 
motion, and takes no interest whatever in the town apart 
^ special and pmfessional duties. You understand qasily that 
in a town composed .of such elements there are no associations &r 
BU(!h or such useful works, no enterprises or meeting of any sort, no 
trace whatever of that puUio life which is constancy stirring in your ^ 
Bri'&h towns. The general elections oqme in their time, and giveV 
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to these French proTinoid towns a short excitement, a kind of ooft< 
Tulsive start, alter which comes again that doll and nnhealthjr deep 
which reminds one of death.” 

Hers u a picture as death-like as may, be ; and the reflection 
cannot fail to arise whether we ooqld fairly expect patriotism or 
heroism from so corrupting and stagnant a source. But even 
this picture is not painted with a sufficiency of shade. The 
*' colony ” is desirous of recommendin|; itself at Fai^ and watches 
for the smallest reason for showing its zeal The result is ea^ 
to guess at in the hypocrisy that pervades the entiie soqiety, from 
the Prefet, who is tho biggest hypocrite, and who is aware that 
everyone knows him to to such, down to the humblest retmler 
of tobacca . 

While Particularism in Germany was, in some sense, justify- 
ing its existence, and especially while education was making 
rapid progress amongst all classes of the people, the Protective 
system still left the French peasant as be was 600 years ago. 
There is no sadder sight in the world than is presented by a 
village in France at the present moment ; the ignorance of the 
peasant leaves him helpless and bewildered ; the oppression to 
which he has toen subjected from time immemorial leaves him a 
coward, and his patriotism may be computed at nil.* Up to the 
last day of the old rSgime the many and weighty servitudes to 
which he was subjected pressed heavily on him. To this man, 
no matter how remote and solitary, the centralised G^emment 
in Franc&t»me and made its power felt. It was the heir of the 
Feudal Despotism under which be groaned so long. Like the 
Irish peasant in many places, he has contracted the suspicious 
and timid liabit of the slave, and has acquired the art of giving 
sybillic answera He takes refuge in equivocation, for he never 
kftows when he may be ensnared, and terror of some master 
follows him as his shadow. It is from such men that 'the soldiers 
of France are mainly recruited, and it would indeed to surprising 
. il^ other things being equal, the superior intelligence, and infor- 
mation, and manliness of German soldiers should not secure 
victory. • , 

But consider that for eighteen years this man has toen the ' 
ruler of France, and the ruler of France, too, without being 
allowed to exercise his own fr^ choice. Before Universal Sttffirage 
one, bidf of Fnmce was ignorant of the randition of the ottor hslf. 

• The mtizen hsd no idea of the state in which the peasant was 

*• f ■ ■' ' ■ ' 

* 'Within the Isst few montiw, when a French officer of EngineeTS went to 
Unw vp the that emeses the Seine at 'Vernon, he fonui 600 peasants 
atUhi^ on itk who said, that if he meant to blow up the bridge ha anut blow 
ihesiqpioo. 
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Bank. Candidates were at once provoked and enlightened when 
they found that the rural voter stood aghast at the idea that he 
was to votb free. Even in England we have sedn something of 
the same fear, to the disgrace of landowners and not a few magis* 
trates. But if in a country like this intimidation can take place, 
it is easy to imagine the helpless obedience which mayors and 
their gendarmes /ound in the villages of France. For French 
magistrates, and even French bishops, have been expected to use 
their influence for the Qove^nment. In a letter from a mayor 
to a constable, whose duty it was to repress the trespass of cattle, 
and take* out prosecutions against the offender, the village, 
functionary is’tnus addressed : — “ Mind,”* said the mayor, “ not 
* to make any confusion between the poultry of the friend and 
the poultry of the enemies of the Government.” 

The preferment of the rgagistracy was arranged as if its very 
object was to make the occupants of the judicial bench creatures 
of the Executive. There are two qualities indispensable in a 
magistrate — that he should know the law he has to administer, 
and that he should be just ; that is, should decide with impart 
tiality. The first qualification can easily 'be attained ; the second 
can only be secured by removing magistrates above temptation 
and beyond fear. If it is important with ns that a inagiArate . 
should be independent, it is doubly so in France, where the ‘ 
judge acts often as judge, and jury and advocate, ^this last 
function beteg discharged in a manner shocking to an* English 
mind. Perhaps it is a fault in our hwn system — ^though it cer- 
tainly does not work badly at present, albeit it has proved itself 
injurious in other dayfr — that the superior judges and a large 
number of magistrates are appointed by the Executive. But 
in France every judicial functionary is so appointed. This 
makes the magistrate dependent on the Government until, at 
leas^ he has reached the topmost step in the TOofessional 
ladder ; dependent, that is, for what is dearer to a Frenchman 
than life itself, nara'ely, to rise. And, in fact, it worked as it 
was intended to work, and we have seen that the pure M. Emile 
^Ollivier uqed themoachinery, and used it too to pqll'the strings 
'of no 1^ a pu'pmt than a bishop. The scandalous pliancy and 
subserviency of French judges was notorious. There is no more 
demcudlizing spectade in the world than a corrupt judge. The 
Oburch was worked in th^ same way, and a poor curate might ^ 
denied his stipend for preMhing about the sufferings of .the Po]^ 
It was always his interest to support the Ministerial Andidate. 

One of the Emperor's^rst acts after the wwp d‘4(At wm to 
hibiyt almost every man of any ability in France and he‘w^ 
cump«dled to sanround himself with creatures whose, intenist it 
would be to bind up their fortunes with his, As an informer 
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can always be found in Ireland^ so in France any number of men 
are ever at band to make themselves the instruments of anybody 
who has raised * himself to supreme power. Men Who cared 
nothing for the liberties of^their country, -and who only looked 
to their personal aggrandizement, flocked to the ^ileries ; men 
who bore honourable names hired out their pistols and their 

S ens to the Emperor ; the subtlest system evea devised for in- 
uencing opinion was conceived and carried out, and the moneys 
spent on journalists who pretended, to independence were erior- 
nious. The Emperor sought to dazzle with the barbaric ^lendour 
^f a Court 'which could boast no solid attractioiib, andas a fear 
of Socialism raised him*to power, he acted in the purest spirit of 
Socialism in the way be fed the proletennate. He brought mer- 
cenaries from beyond Uie Mediterranean to overawn the people of 
a capital where, as he knew, from first ^o last he was nevpr loved. 
He went farther than Louis Philippe in conferring offices on per- 
sons solely for their attachment to him. No Wonder that when • 
he wanted tools he should fail to find warriors and statesmen. 
Always about to crown the edifice;** always hesitating; always 
tortuous and unreliable; always intriguing; always clinging to 

E ersonal power in his heart and professing to abandon it with 
^ is li]l8, he did well to gather round him pliant double-faced 
men, Leboeufs and Cassagnacs ; the gentlemen in his pay in 
the Chanjbers, and the gentlemen in his pay on the Figa'iv. In 
the paths which he had chosen he had need of such men. 

With all these pernicious influences at work it was natural 
that the moral decay, which Frenchmen interested in the welfare 
of their country noticed as haying begun'uuder Louis Philippe, 
should have made good progress, until the vices of French youth 
reached such' a point that they have not hesitated to manifest 
them in a conspicuous manner during the early, and even the 
later, disasters of the war.* 

It* may be asked why did Frenchmen allow a Government 
with so many faults and such questionable antecedents to exist ? 
The answer is easy to give, and brings us bac^ to the point 
whence we set out. They despaired of being able to find a better ^ 
one. That wbiob they had at one time deemed so eapy they bad 


* At Tonn and Rouen, wjtbin the last two or three months, officers *wf re to 

be seen in tlw society oj dicoitet, aud the correspondent of the Ifaih 
ffftCpk in Paris gave an account a short time ago of some Bretagne Moblots 
bustling a few officers in the Cafd Heldcr because of their heartless parade of 
vice. The inhHeian^ qf tlb officers after the disaster of Sedan was perfectly 
aftonisbing. **TheFrenelv*>*J0 Buckle, ^‘alvrays treated as ohilareu, are 
k potiiim maiten children still/* May we not add warlike mattera?*-' 
S in respect of their muliness to be depressed or elated, and the 
mpufl^ w£th wnfeh the grief with which one must credit them in such a 
mcmieBt as the above seew to pa^ 
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by painful experience diecovered to be difficult in the extreme, 
and conscious that the Oovernment was a bad one, yet little 
aware how* bad it was, or how completely it was carrying on the 
work of sapping the foundation of national life, they resigned 
themselves to despair. With a people having an ideal — a logical 
ideal of. what a* Government should be, yet lacking the art of 
forming such a Government — ^the overthrow of any Government 
is an easy matter. Hence. Fi-enchmem, while despairing of a 
better, have accustomed their minds to expect change, and 
always feel that revolution is “ in the air.’^ Republics, empire^ 
monarchies whirl into each other’s places as in a kind of phantom 
dance ; disappear and return ; always with stage accessories ; at 
one time we have little more than the lights in front of the 
stage ; at another the manager favours us with thunder and blue 
fire ; and there is a good chance that the business will finish with 
a tragedy. This frequency of revolutions has led Frenchmen to 
consider them without much fear. But it has also begot the 
belief that they are useless. Thus, when a revolution is coming, 
they are not at all earnest on the subject. They believe that no 
re$il good will, come of it ; they have got through so manvJMjJr 
fear no real haAi. ^*Th6 nation is then,” to borr%i»'llna£^ 
mirable simile, which has more in it than struck the writer him- 
self, ** like a man who would feel mysteriously bound to attempt 
at certain times to fly in the air, «and who is then putting bis 
foot on the window, without inucb fear, as Veil as without any 
enthusiasm ; knowing well, on one side, that the often-tried 
e)i:periroent will fail ; but feeling sure, on the other side, that he 
will as before find himself on his feet, and not damaged too much 
by bis fali/"^ And the writer goes on to say that it is owing to this 
that their reyolutions are made by a handful of men having ne hold 
on the passion of the dbuntry, awd looked on with a kind of curiosity 
as the executors of some patural law. Now the purposelessness of 
the man trying to *fly admirably illustrates the state of mind of 
the French on the eye of iLrevolution ; they seem to make it 
without knowing well what they want ; and this is because they 
are not in the true sense of the word — even though they had a 
constitutional government — free men. They have theories about 
freedom and liberty which they, more in whim than from settled 
* resolve, take it into their heada to carry out, just as a busy man 
who knows something about mathematics ma^ sit down 
sionally to work out a problem for his amusement And this is 
one of the chief reasons why they have had so fnany revolutions. 
They want a' free Government* to give them something else 
besides freeddm—^mething tangible and when they find that 

— ;; 
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under a free Government they cannot breakfast cheaper in the 
Palaie fiojal, they don’t understand it. When talking with 
Englishmen^ even well instrocted Frenchmen may be often 
heard to say — “But, after all, are* we not as free as you in 
England ? We can do what we like, and go where we like, and 
even say what we like, though we say it in a different, in a witty, 
in an indirect way." Even after a free Government is established, 
the veiy members of that free Government will use all the old 
bad machinery of tyranny very often.* If Frenchmen under- 
stood what freedom really is — ^if they were accustomed to self- 
government — they would not be afraid of any of those bugbears 
which it is said have made them suffer so patiently a regime 
that it was a degradation to endure. As for Socialism, a regular 
parliamentary government could suppress it as well as a tyranny, 
and indeed a good deal better. 

The reason why we see a nation in the present miserable posi- 
tion of France, and in the miserable position in which she lay, 
though shrouded in the gauze and shallow glory of the Empire's 
display, is because she h^ been, up to the -present, bereft of those 
local institutions without which it is impossible to become fme, 
or remain free long. In those “ commons ana promenades of a 
free people " men grow to the full stature of citizenship, and pre- 
serve the strength and freshness of their national life. Here we 
touch the foundation, far down and firm, on which liberty and 
national greatness inn alone permanently repose — to wit, that 
every man knows best how to manage his own affairs ; that in all 
matters affecting him,* either locally or as a citizen of the nation, 
he baa a right to be consulted directly or indirectly; that local 
affairs should be controlled by a local government, and general 
affaim by the Parliament of the nation. The French jGovernment 
has always acted as if it knew how to do eVbry thing ; whereas the 
^ true principle on which a Government should act is that it can 
know how to do very little If the Imperial Government could 
do that which it certainly can not^namely, attend to local 
matters — on every ground, politically, socially, intellectually, and 
. morally, it ^ould stul be better to preserve those local institutions 
by which men are trained to political life; in which they find a 
common social boud of interest and neighbourliness, and in which 
while being taught to debato, they are raised in the sense of their' 
own 'dignity by the consciousness of responsibility and duty. 
This is what France wants,* though even if she got it, she would 
not learn how to^ppreciate and make use of it for many a year. 


e Just before communicatioii with Paris was cut, a ladj liappencd to exiStess 
SDine fears to her buieber. Ike next meniing she was waited on bjr a 
“eitizen,” and cautioned against using discouraging language. 
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But it is here the cure must begin^ if ever that great nation is to 
become free as well as great And looking at what, under 
favourable circumstances, the French intellect has done, what 
might we not expeet if, instead of being followed by some func- 
tionary 'from the cradle to the coffin, the* people were allowed to 
expand, according to the spontaneous impulses of the laws and 
forces of their natures, into a free and rich ef istehce ! 

It may be, however, that tUe knell has been rung, and that we 
are assisting at one of those convulsive struggles that precede 
dissolution. Nations, like individuals, have their day, and 
cease to be. And we cannot but deplore the anarchy which 
we have seen so long take hold on * France, the readiness 
to fall under the sway of one will, after tasting the pleasures 
of liberty for a brief space, and living for a considerable period 
under /I Government comparatively free, the absorbing love 
of material pleasures, the readiness to sacrifice even the once so 
dearly cherished idea of glory to gain, the absence of religious 
feeling, of the idea of duty, flie want of devotjon, of self-sacrifice, 
the worship of success, with nothing left but a mere sense of 
honour to* sustain the two great towers of the huge fabric of life — 
the private duties of the man, and the public duties of the 
citizen. Such is the mcture* drawn of his country by a loving and 
admonitory hand. Here one should suppose we have infallible 
signs of decay. But there are also two others. As men's foi:- 
tunes increased, so did their political, timidity, and instead of 
growing more independent, they became more subservient 
to the caprices of power, while the workmen willing to take 
their plac^ confound the duties of the State with the aci- 
ministration of public assistance — a doctrine which has always 
flourished amongst the lower classes at periods of national decline. 

If the question might be asked before the war broke out, 
whether Fran^^e was suffering from a fatal disease, is it to be 
wondered at that her army was so easily overcome ; that some 
regiments did not fight ; that the most outrageous want of disci- 
pline prevailed; and that 300,000 men are now prisoners in 
Germany ? We have no doubt that but for the way t||e Em- 
peror clung to last to hope, the defeat which overtook hiis 
arms with such ptushing rap^ity would have been postponed, 
and France might consequently be in a somewhat better position ; 
but we are firn^y convinced that there was a taint in the French 
army which no strategy could have coped with, and which would 
have foiled the most brilliant tactics. And when we recall the 
panic, and boasting, and unxbadine&S^ to do th^r duty, which was 
displaved by Gar<m Mobile and National Guard, until they found 
,thai there w&s a musket behind them as well as before^ we ceaae 
to be surprised that tW German armies had so easy a march 
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right up to the capital, and feel that a fresh sign has been added 
to the melancholy list above. 

The men of position, the army, all that came immediately in 
contact with the Empire, was demoralized p and the only hope 
for France was in the^stores of moral y^ealth that might have 
been stowed away in those regions where the influencs^ of 4be 
Imperial rule ^as ftas felt ; the only hope, that is, of saving her- 
self from ignominious defeat As & fact, those resources have not 
entirely failed her, and come what may now,* France has proved 
that she has within her borders yet some few men worthy of those 
who carried the drapeau over subjugated Europe. And the events 
happening as we write prove more than this. They show that if 
that country had only learnt the art of government — ^if she had 
at her head one whom the country had not learned \o despise — 
if there 'had been a Constitution to fight for — above all, ij|an un- 
just qtiarrel bad not been engaged in, how strong are the proba- 
bilities that all the disasters which have, like the vultures in 
Hiawatha, crowded on the country^ as on a carcase, would have 
been averted. Freedom does not tarry long in the hands of 
cowards, but to secure it it is not Vnough to be only brave. 

For though it may well be ja mutter of question whether 
Frenchmen, man for man, would prove a match for Germans, 
yet who can doi]|bt their fighting capabilities? Even^if they were, 
tjbey do not possess that glorious impersonality, that" loyalty, man 
to man, and to achief,^so characteristic of the German, and which 
excites tbh enthusiasm of Michelet. What has been always so 
observable in the Scotch and Irish is noticeable in the Freiinh 
army to this day. The personality — the sense of individuality 
of the Celt is too strong. This makes combined actidb, combined 
movements, reliance on orders being obeyed, alike difficult ; while 
it would impart an unstable and insurrectionary turn to the 
French character, even if better instructed in the art of govern- 
ment than Frenchmen unhappily are. Nor, as we have said, is 
their temperament so suited to modern scientific warfare as the 
German temperament. They are wanting in the coolness of men 
who c^ die doing their duty, and for duty’s sake. This is one of the 
greate^ defects in the French character. The^very idea of duty 
seems wanting. Without this men may makq dashing charges^ 
oi^ a brilliant stand, but when they fancy they are unobserved, 
when th^e is no fcldt to be gained — the motive forcq of French 
action — vanity, becomes powerless, and eauve qui pent becomes 
the order of the day. If the proposition that Frenchmen are 
intensely vain neqfled any confirmation, hundreds of writers from 
all countries might be cited. Their own authora have not spared 
them, and the testimony of Voltaire is as> decisive as tbat of 
Addi^a ; while Napoleon, who knew so welhhow to rale them^ 
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declared vanity to be their master-trait. It was for this he in- 
vented the Legion of Honour which now makes rubric the 
button-holes of so many coats, that, as the witty correspondent 
of the Daily News in Paris declared not long ago, you have to 
offer an explanation if unable to sport the red rosette ; the wide 
distribution of the order had a similar end with its creation. But 
hear one of the most dignified Frenchmen that ever wrote, who 
thinks with the proud severity of an old Roman : — 

A law has been recently passed to stop that disorder [publioation 
of scandal], and it has declared a misdemeanour any intrusions of the 
press in private life ; but it could never be put in force, because the 
very authors of that law continued to relish openly that kind of read- 
ing, and because many Frenchmen are so fond of pMicity that they 
prefer^ even for themselves^ slander to silence*' 

Now a character of which vanity is the base must necessarily 
be unstable and incapable of continuous effort. Nor can it, we 
think, be contended that in energy, except under the influence of 
some powerful stimulant, they are not greatly deficient.* 

For a nation credited with such high spirit and mettle the 
French seem to lack daring in almost everything except in 
battle, and here they do not surpass the Germans, while they 
are far from equalling them in calm heroism. The testimony 
of a friendly observer is 

“ A Frenchman has seldom earnest or deep ambition either for real 
power or for wealth. He is rather ambitious for fame, for praise, for 
giving a lofty idea of himself to his countrymen or even to his narrow 
circle ; and he will be in fact consoled easily for many shortcomings, 
if he know only that those around him believe his merit superior to 
his fortune. He submits more easily than is the case here to failure 
in his worldly hopes, and it is rather rare that a Frenchman who has 
lost his fortune tries to build it up again two or three times, as it is 
often seen here or in America He is rather inclined to accept his 
fate, and to alleviate it by hi*^ lively temper, and by a happy facility 
to enjoy any good thing which civdization or nature may still bless 
him^ith. The name of in its popular acceptation of a 

man eaa^ to content, is more truly and more often deserved in our 
country than in any other land. If our passions are quick, they are 
short, and do not affect too deeply nor too long our freedom of judg- 
ment. 1 daresay, indeed, that if equal conditions are given, a French- 
man is apt to feel the pleasant things more intensely, and the painful 
ones less bitterly, than the other denizens of this world.” 

• Are we certain this would not apply to couraaeP When the writer 
was at Sedan he saw on the height that rises to the left, as you leave Sedan uu 
your way to Bouillon, and which was rod with the pantalons rouges^ an empty 
bottle near every knapsack, l^fore, however, any inference is drawn, it should 
be remembered that before the battle of Sedan the soldiers were very badly 
provisioned. 

[VoL XCV. No. OLXXXVIL>-Naw Sxwiss, Vol. XXXIX. No, L 0 
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Without very much danger of being suspected of antipathy to 
the Frendb, we may express a doubt whether this compound of 
the fop and the philosopher could ever, save under exceptional 
circumstances, have overrun the Continent. At all events, cannon 
balls are rather dear playthings for this spoiled philosophic child, 
who, when he learns that he cannot get the mopn from the 
bottom of the tub, will perhaps cease to cry for it. 

What we have said about the absence of the idea of duty, 
partly confirmed as it is by the concluding lines of the above 
quotation, from a man who loved France not only well but 
wisely, leads us to call attention to a subject full of delicacy. 
We are, however, emboldened to do so because some people, 
amongst whom are one or two who have shown an emphasis 
of pruriency which is happily rare in that division of English 
life from which they come, desire to introduce into English 
homes what is really the gangrene of French social life, and 
which does not merely strike fatally at the source of national 
greatness, but levels with unerring precision a deadly weapon at 
the brightest and holiest charms that cheer our chequered 
existence — domestic purity and spont&neous love. Some fair 
and plausible reasons may be found to excuse the feature of 
French married life of which we speak. Bold in political ex* 
periment, as a child is bold in handling wea{)ons with the 
dangers of which he is unacquainted, the Frenchman, says the 
apologist, ** is at the same time careful, and even timid, in all 
other matters, and in the usual train of life. General prudence, 
and the desire, not so much of wealth as of a quiet and sure 
competency, is the main feature of French temper.” 

And then he* goes on to explain how this want of vigorous 
ambition, and the excessive love with which children are loved 
in France, combined with the law for the equal division of pro- 
perty, accounts for the tendency to limit the number of children. 

^ ** The children are loved in France with a tenderness often exces- 
sive, and the law of equal inheritance, which has become a part of our 
national character, renders the Frenchman still more prud^t,*rrom 
the perpetual anxiety which he feels about the future of his family. 
ISow^ if you bear in mind that all French inheritance, real or personal 
estate, is constantly divided in equal portions amongst the children, 
that they have no India nor Australia to go to, and that emigration 
is genermly eonindered as a kind of penalty or desperate remedy for 
faults, you will at onoe undemtaiid the cause of the two facts 
which separate most deeply the liVench family from the British one,-— 
to wit, tim small number of children, and our peculiar way of con- 
traeting marrii^ies. On the small number of ehildreii I wont dweU 
here; but a curious fact is^ that the apprehension about bringing up 


• M. Frevost-Paradol. 
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children keeps pace among us with the acquisition and increase of wo- 
perty. Our peasant, as^ a landowner, does not like to see his lot dwind- 
ling to nothing after him, and dreads a large family, and the same 
feeling pervades all classes.’' 


If this plea is tenable it will furnish a very good argument to 
those who oppose, and, as we think, wisely oppose, the equal sub- 
division of property amongst children in this country — however 
sustainable the proposition may be on grounds of abstract justice. 
It might be thought it is better to give one as much as will 
enable him to do something than to give a dozen as much as 
would raise 'them a little above paupers, and beget a fatal and 
paralysing content. The curious fact’^ is, however, significant. 
Why is it that this tendency to limit the family becomes more 
emphasized with the acquisition and increase of property ? We 
see it in Paris as well as in the country. It is because of that 
excessive love of their hien ^re which characterizes the French — 
that gross materialism which makes them see nothing above 
being fed well, clad well, and housed well, and they tremble at 
the idea of their children having to rough it,"* as we say. 

And this feature of their chamcter — to digress for a moment — 
is intimately connected with a trait which everybody familiar 
with French literature and French people must have felt 
astonished at — we mean the store they set by their lives. No 
men, indeed, can face death under certain circumstances more 
bravely, and even recklessly, though that very reckless dash 
makes on us a far different impression from what it might be 
expected to do. But, nevertheless, they think it a great thing 
to die. So do all Celtic populations. But the deep sad wave that 
flows far below the surface in men of Teutonic organization makes 
them disposed to take quite another view, and they know not 
whether it would he sweeter to die or live— perhaps would often 
preier to die, but that the chains of duty bind them here. 

Well, the marriage customs of France spring from this same 
efieminate source. A mariage de raison is the rule. And 
what does this mean ? A marriage which a reasonable money 
interest has decided. Nothing like courtship is allowed to either 
party. Until everything is settled, and even afterwards — not, 
in fact, until the words have been spoken which hind two people 
to each other for life, can either discover whether they are at all 
suited to each other, or whether, indeed, they ever really had 
the emallest mutual love. The result is that marriages are very 
generally unhappy in France ; that at the theatre, in novels, and 
even in society tne husband is the jest of the wife and the wife 
the jest of the husband ; it is a gross union peb an union ; and^ 
in a very serious way, honeycombs life with immor^iiy. It moite 
ftequenriy happens that a fVenebmen loves his neighbour'a wifo 

o8 
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and hates his own than the reverse. French women while young 
see the evil^ but they dare not rebel, and when they become 
mothers they lead their daughters to the sacrificial altar just as 
they themselves were led. Nor is the bane concealed from 
those who have observed French life with the care of a writer''* 
we have already quoted so often, because he speaks with perhaps 
more authority than any other we are acquainted with : — 

“ The inconveniences of that custom are well known : a great deal 
of human happiness, which might otherwise have come into existence, 
is thus crushed in the bud, and our youth is too often deprived, on 
the entrance of married life, of those exquisite feelings which, even 
when they are gone, give us a help for crossing the hard after-life, in 
the same manner as the remembrance of some delightful dream helps 
us to go through a painful or dreary day. On the other side, you 
must not believo one-hundredth part of what is alleged by our sen- 
sational novel writers or scandal-newspapers about the disordered state 
of French married life. The French family is far from being ,wor8e 
than elsewhere, and, as a rule, it is solid, and holds fast through some 
troubles. First, the excessive love for children maintains and pro- 
tects the family ; then the impossibility of divorcing engages husband 
and wife to mutual indulgence and support ; finally, the French women 
have generally a mind more clear than their heart is warm, and the 
same self-control which has enabled them to contract what is called 
a reasonable marriage, enabl(*s them also to make the best of it.” 

There is, doubtless, tnuch truth in the latter part of this 
paragraph. But there is an admission in the last sentence which 
goes far to vitiate the whole apology. Women with clear heads 
and cold hearts will never breed up men possessing the highest 
virtue, or the greatest force of which our nature is capable ; 
nor can they, indeed, be expected to prove that savour of life 
which women, by their tenderness and purity aud passion, were 
intended to supply. 

Here, again, we may pause to point out hoiv the law steps in 
and interferes with men^s spontaneous action. Why should 
equal subdivision of property be compulsory in France ? If a 
man does not tie up his property in some way inimical to society, 
why should he not be permitted to leave it to whom and in what 
manner it may please him 7 The statesman who promulgated 
that law perhaps little anticipated that it would work in the 
manner it has done. It is a good instance of the dangers of 
over^legislation, and of the necessity of leaving men alone to 
work out their own development according to laws which we 
imperfectly understand, and the operation of which we may 
^ hinder innocently but seriously, and perhaps^ as is to be feared 
in the above case^ irreparably. 


^ U. Pxevoat-Paradol. 
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But, it will bo said, is not the protective spirit strong in Ger- 
many ? Undoubtedly it is. Y^et, as we have already indicated, 
if we examine German history, we shall find that the Germans 
have always manifested a bold free spirit. Side by side with a 
submissiveness and a love of order, a genius for obedience that 
is really an evidence not of slavery, but of freedom, there has 
ever been a sturdy spirit in the kingdoms of Germany, Their 
demeanour might deceive men who could speak of the poor, 
^patient English,^* but the distinction between a free and a tur- 
bulent spirit will appear to any one looking beneath the surface 
of things. If we go back to the dawn of modern civilization, 
when the clouds of the Middle Ages were rolling away from the 
horizon, and that sun which has never since set was rising in its 
effulgence, we shall find, as has been so often found during the 
present war, the strong, hardy German, up in the early morning 
ready to work even before it is “ yet day,*^ while the Frenchman 
ingloriously sleeps. In Germany the printing press is active ; the 
peasants revolt and demand their rights ; the Imperial cities are 
in revolution ; all is life and struggle. In France during this 
time all is still as the grave. The people seem dead and buried. 
A revolt of a province against grinding taxation, a half-articu- 
late cry against oppression, a brief struggle, and the silence of 
the churchyard advenes once more. The influence of the free 
cities of Germany cannot be over>estimated as amongst the causes 
preserving a free spirit in the people. The Holy Roman Empire, 
chaotic and illogical in its structure, had great advantages that 
were not found under a more symmetrical rule. As in England, 
from other causes, there were in Germany richer and more various 
elements of civilization than in France. A combative and indepen- 
dent spirit was preserved. The idea of right was never crushed out 
of the people’s mind, and the dignity of human nature, trodden 
down in other places, asserted itself in Germany in the contests 
between rival nobles and savans, and even in the savage 
encounters that sometimes made the Rhine run red to the sea. 
For thirty years the peasant raised his voice, while his poor 
brother serf in Italy and in France crouched like a patient ass 
beneath his burden. He was willing to serve. But he would 
serve in accordance with ancient contract and not modern 
caprice. 

We see this sturdy spirit everywhere, especially in resistance 
to the greatest tyranny which has ever dominated the wills of 
men, and which has never entirely recovered from the blow dealt 
it by a German monk. He did not stand alone. The same work 
was bding done in different ways, and before him, bv such men 
as Reuchlin» and by the witty and original author of the 
%fistolie Obsourorum Yirorum/" That spirit of revolt whidh 
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ve see aetive in Qeraany at thu time, aiid which has continued 
there ever since, protesting against authority over man, and 
which will lead them ultimately to be in the truest sense a free 
people with a free Government, is to be accounted for, certainly 
to some extent, by their history— by their advantageous ante* 
cedenta But we fear we must go farther than this, and trace it 
also to the fact that they were the same great race which, under 
another name, and with a dash of lambent Celtic fire in it, has 
subdued the world. 

Even in Wurtembeig, under the disgraceful despotism of the 
cruel and libidinous Mademoiselle von Gnevenitz— despite her 
strong hand and secret police— the Provincial Estates put forth 
their rights. In Friezland, all unprotected as they were by the 
Empire, the Ancient Estates asserted their independence. In 
Holstein, as early as 1 b*8S, some of the nobles find their account 
in liberating their serfs. In 1740 the Ditmarch peasantry revolt. 
Protestantism, persecuted by one prince, is protected by others ; 
and in districts where no shield is thrown over the evangelical 
faith — ^in quiet, secluded regions, as amid the mountains of Salz* 
burg — the German Bible was reverently studied, with a love that 
no persecution could quench, because the daring and defiant 
teaching of Jesus had fallen on congenial soil and begotten 
an erect and independent attitude that no despot could cow 
and no suffering appql ; and when in 1793 those poor peasants 
were driven to bay, they formed, stirred by the thrilling 
preaching of a blacksmith, a confederacy at Schwarzacb, and 
presented one of those spectacles that shine like stars through 
history, vindicating the grandeur of man, and teaching fiiture 
ages how to be noble and free. They swore to die rather 
than deny their faith ; recognising the great troth that it is 
better not to be at all than to imprison with slavish cowardice 
in the heart the thought that makes life sweet and holy 
and dignified. The descendants of those men, sixteen thousand 
of whom, by the favour of Frederick William the First 
of Prussia, settled on the Niemen, are to>day repaying the 
Hohenzollems for their protection, and smiting to the dust the 
inheritors of the traditions of the enemy of their, fathers. In tbd 
latter yean of the seventeenth century, the peasantiy of Wied 
and of Bohemia rebel against heavy soccage service ; and in the 
early part Of the eighteenth century, long liefore the French. 
KevofcitkMi, the people of Hauenstein, in the depths of the Bla^ 
Forest, refi^ to remain seris. The heavy average seirvice led, 
in 17fi7, the S^yrian peasantiy to rebel. If we turn to the (aties 
we shall find, them, as in Lubeck in 1665, in Hambuig and in 
Hiel in 1708, in ftnasels in 1720, in Spiers in 1716, manilhstlng 
^ same sturdy fibre**>iet)elling either against an oligpanhji^ dr 
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resisting tyrants royal or clerical ; while the good cause is sealed 
by the bloocf of political martyrs like Henzi in Berne, who« with 
the same humour that lived in our own Sir Thomas More, can 
say, when the executioner shows he does not know his bloody 
• busine^, Everything, down to the headsman, is bad in this 
republic/’ It is impossible to find a parallel for these things in 
France; and considering the voluptuous, despotic, and brutal 
character of the princes of Germany, it is equally impossible not 
to look for an explanation of them in great part to race. 

Thoup[h the Germans then had to submit to princes aping 
the policy of Louis XIY., their own free nature, their power of 
appeal to an Imperial Council, a ray of constitutionalism that lit 
up their dreary, narrow life in small kingdoms, preserved in 
them those ideas which prevented men from falling in de- 
moralization and decay. Living through their strangely diversi- 
fied history was the secret of a grand national life— bold inquiry 
and widespread education, which their princes, with all their 
faults, did their utmost to difiusa It was even an advantage to 
them that neither their literature nor their arms obtained an 
early supremacy, for in the dawn of constitutional government, 
conquest demoralized and prepared its worshippers for slavery, 
and when the national mind woke to the necessity of perfecting 
the noble Gorman language and of giving it flexibility and 
grace, as well as strength, German writers had to turn to Greece 
and England, and in the literature of both countries they found 
themselves in communion with men great in art, large in cha- 
racter, bold and free and independent, with eyes bright with 
splendid purpose. When, therefore, owing to French vanity 
and greed, and especially to the 'policy of Napoleon, who, in 

B a magnificent expression to the wor||i feature of the 
i character, did more to ruin France than any other of her 
rulers, there arose a passion for German unity, a thirst deep as 
religious fervour to close in dreadful battle with the enemies of 
their country, in order to avenge unforgetable wrongs and prove 
which were the better men ; and when there was a guiding and 
master spirit at Berlin — there also pardoning much to a statesman 
that could not be regarded with other than suspicion and dread— 
was a people with the stuff* in them of which heroes are made. 
To compare such men with a just cause to the mercenaries that 
followed the author of the coup would be to display an 
ignorance of the forces by which great events are ruled. 

We see, then, in this campaign not merely the outcome of the 
incapimity of a Lebosuf or the demented diplomacy of a crowned 
conspirator, but rathOr of great causes long operating, silently 
but surely as the lapping wave against the strong foundations of 
CK)|^e seaward tower, eating away evermore the base on which 
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the ^eatness of the French character reposed. see also tho 
inevitable assertion of the supremacy of superiority of race. 
The sabre of France, even though it be as one of her own writers 
boasts, of sharper edge and finer temper, is no match for the 
weighty sword of Germany, hitherto weak because of a disunion 
which caused the strong arms of her own children to be raised 
, against her. As Arndt wrote in 1 H 09 , when Napoleon, in his 
address to the Bavarians and Wurtembergers, told them he had 
conferred an unparalleled honour on them by coming amongst 
them unaccompanied by a single Frenchman : — 

this his work ? Ah, no ! *tis thine: 

•Tis thou alone hast done. 

For him thy banner waved, for him 

Thy sword the battle won.” 

In setting out on the Russian campaign, Napoleon boasted 
that for every five of his men that would be killed he would only 
lose one Frenchman, “ Who can count, says Von Treitschke, 
“ all the German commanders of the -Bourbons, from Bassen- 
stein (Bassompierre) down to Mai^chal de Saxe ; all the gallant 
German regiments — Royal Alsace, Royal Deux Fonts, Royal 
Allemand—all the teeming hosts of warlike dependents whom 
the treachery of German princes brought under the yoke 
of the foreigner?” and he refers with just pride to Ney and 
I^elierman, Lefdvre, Rapp, and Kleber,who were counted amongst 
the ‘‘ bravest of the brave.’' These days of weakness and peril 
and shame are now gone, and we have faith to see Germany, 
untrammelled and fearless, launched into the broad and bound* 
less future, pursue that great course marked out for her in the 
chart of her destiny, with integrity shining at the mast-head, 
the winds of proeperity distending her canvas, and the mighty 
murmur of a free people about her prow. 

And now there arises a practical question which has already 
been much discussed. The King of Frussia, with an object that 
was perfectly obvious, declared when crossing the frontier that 
he did not make war with the peaceful French people, but on 
the Emperor and his dynasty, the inheritors of the traditions of 
the First Napoleon, who had brought so much misery and in- 
flicted such deep humiliation on Germany. When this uncandid 
statement was made he did not hope to have so agreeable an 
interview with the man who entertained him with such profuse 
splendour at Y^nsailles, as he had after the capitulation of Sedan, 
and severe nurists may condemn him, and have, in fact, loudly 
condemned aim, for what he probably considered as a justifiable 
rase de guerre to eveaken Napoleon's hands. The inference 
wai natural that peace was possible after what seemed a sur- 
render as dedsive as it was disgraceful. The victoiioas German 
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army was on its way to Paris. Were they to return because of 
a proclamation which had not anticipated such good fortune ? It 
would be strange if a minister of the audacity of Count Bismarck 
was not equal to the occasion. The truth was then told. The 
real quarrel was with France, and the irregularity which charac- 
terized the genesis of the Provisional Government was made 
the most of by the wily Prussian Minister, in order to increase 
the difficulties in the way of France. At the suggestion of the 
oeutral powers lie consented to have an interview with M. Jules 
Favre, the Foreign Minister of the Republic, in which he almost 
laughed at the Provisional Government, which he had previously 
characterized as the gentlemen of the 'pave!* And although he 
refrained from using such language in the presence of one of its 
members, his manner was characterized by brusqueness rather 
than courtesy. As conditions of peace he asked for Alsace and 
Lorraine, with perhaps Metz and Strasburg — certainly Strasburg, 
which was the key of his house, and which he said he should 
hava Neither Strasburg nor Metz had then fallen. In a second 
interview, arranged for the purpose of making terms for an 
armistice, in order to give time to convoke a Constituent Assembly, 
he asked, as conditions, for Strasburg and Toul,and Mont Valdrien, 
the fort of all others arotmd Paris which has most command of 
the capital Monsieur Jules Favre, who had burst into tears 
during one of these interviews, was so convinced of the impracti- 
cability of coming to terms that when he rose at the end of the 
second interview, he declared that the French would fight it out 
to the bitter end. So daring, so impossible at that time, seemed 
the pretensions of Bismarck, for General XJhrich was making his 
heroic defence in Strasburg, and our “ glorious Bazaine,^’ as M. 
Favre designated the ambitious Mexican hero, was in Metz, able, 
if he wished— such was the opinion of the infatuated people— 
to break out and crush all the Germans on French soil, that 
this declaration of the Foreign Minister was received with en- 
thusiasm throughout the whole of France. Since these inter- 
views, in several circulars, Count Bismarck has laid it down that 
Germany must have Alsace and Lorraine. His views have been 
echoed and re-echoed by inspired, and we are bound to believe, 
from what we know oi German feeling, by uninspired journals 
*wd professors. In the speech of the King, read at the opening 
of the Parliament of the North German Confederation, we find 
that while iulmitting that the exhaustion of France consequent 
on the present struggle, would be so great as to prevent her from 
entering on a war again at an early period, he yet feels bound to 
insist that the conditions of peace should be in proportion to the 
greatness of the sacrifice in blood and treasure. The entire 
passage runs thus 
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“The, incalculable exhaustion and devastation which will ]be to. 
France the consequence of a continuance of the war under present cir« 
cunfstances must certainly diminish the power of the country to such 
an extent that its restoration will require a longer period than would 
be the case in the ordinary course of war. The Confederate Govern* 
meuts, however, are compelled with regret to give expression to 
their conviction that the peace between these two great neighbouring 
peoples, upon the continuance of which they calculated Ijss than six 
months ago, will but be all the more in danger by the remembrance 
which the impression of this war will leave in France the moment 
when France, by the restoration of her own strength or by the con- 
clusion of alliances with other powers, shall feel herself strong enough 
to recommence the struggle. The condition upon which the adlied 
Governments would be ready to conclude peace have been publicly 
discussed. It is necessary that they should be commensurate with 
the greatness of the sacritico laid upon our country bv this war, which, 
though undertaken without any ground whatever, fcad the assent of 
the whole French nation. It is above all things necessary that they 
should establish a defendible frontier for Germany, against the con- 
tinuance by future Governments of France of the policy of conquest 
which has been pursued for so many hundred years, and that this 
frontier should be settled in such a way as partly to redress the results 
oj the unfortunate war, which Germany, at a period of international 
division, was compelled to wage by the will of France.” 

The last sentence, which gives the real animus in the mind 
of the German hosts, was explained beforehand by M. Bismarck. 
But if we wanted a commentary, Herr von Treitschke has supplied 
it m an eloquent pamphlet, written under the influence of a strong 
conviction that as Germany owes her present united attitude 
to Prussia, that State is the only one which can restore the old * 
German glories, Alsace and Lorraine, Metz and Strasburg, will 
be the demand of Prussia whenever the hour shall have arrived 
for signing a peace. It is pretended — perhaps we ought to say 
believed — that nothing less than this will enable Germany to 
feel secure. With Strasburg, France has what Bismarck calls, 
with homely terseness, the key of his house, and what, with more 
j^etic feeling, Henry II. called three centuries mo “ the beautiful 
pass into the Empire.” The Rhine is always there ready for the 
pontoons of an invader ; the guns of Fort Mortier frown do^n 
on the open town of Altbreisach ; a few shots from a French out- 
work coiild break up the railway between Freiburg and Upper 
Germany ; nor can tnere be any guarantee of a permanent peeoe 
until -the German guns look sternly towards Paris from the 
fortifled passes of the Vosges, and the armies of ^itnany can 
sweep in a few days into the green smiling valleys of Chanipagtie. 
Germany,* from the nature of her army, is a peaceful nation^ as 

* The dit^conteut lately manifeeted in Germauv at the couiiuuaaoe of the 
war CDufiruiB this. 
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Silfio from the social habits of the people ; and therefore a strong 
boundary is absolutely essential to the North German Confede- 
ration. Such is the view taken of the question by all Germans 
who are not of a doctrinaire or ultra-Liberal t>pe. We are quite 
agreed that every State must seek guarantees for its security in 
itself alone, and that it is imbecile to rely on the magnanimity 
of a possible enemy as a bulwark against invasion ; and we are 
certainly not prepared to say that the unwillingness of a popu- 
lation which is of German origin, and in great part of German 
language, to be annexed to Germany, would be an insuperable 
obstacle which no considerations could put aside. 

If France, as the Duke of Wellington thought, was too strong 
for the peace of Europe, it would seem to us perfectly right to 
take away from her a portion of territory. But with a united 
Germany such an argument is inadmissible. It is very hard 
to ask a people who have been connected with France for 
two hundred years, who desire to remain French, who are 
convinced “ that they are no Suabians, and that all Suabians 
have yellow hair,” who are French in their hatred of Germans, 
and uho, especially in Metz and Strasburg, show themselves 
to have all the marks and signs of the true children of 
France to go over to a foreign and a hated yoke, to whose 
military system they have a supreme objection. Yet, though 
Germany would henceforth be strong enough to defy France, 
looking at the vanity and restlessness of Frenchmen, remem- 
bering what the most intelligent and peaceful people in Paris 
said alter the disaster at Sedan — make peace, and tight them 
again in ten years — we cannot deny that there is force in the 
demand of a victorious nation, with Jeua stored in its memory, to 
take guarantee that the mob of Paris may not be able to hurl 
the French army across the Rhine whenever it happens to be in 
a warlike mood. Nor, until we pass into the era of peace, when 
swords and needle-guns will be antiquarian curiosities, can we 
deny that the sword must occasionally settle national disputes 
and national boundaries. But when a man speaks of the right 
of the sword, and the right of the German nation to restore its 
lost children, and of knowing better than these unfortunates (the 
people of Alsace) what is good for them, and appealing from 
the men of to-day to those who were there before them — that is, 
appealing to dead men as to what is to be the nation of living 
ones— we fail to be able to understand what the drift or cogency 
can be^ and hurry away from this mixture of inquisitorial logic 
and German dreaminess to something bearing a character more 
^lU^icaL If every German child is to be brought back to the 
fold, will Prussia pursue her missionary career into Austria, into 
Switzerland ; nay, will she equip a fleet and sail to Amerio^ 
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to Australia^ and countries nearer home, to sift out the preciouft 
Teuton grain from the chaff of other races ? 

There are abundant reasons to satisfy Germany — or Prussia-— 
as to the necessity of taking Alsace and Lorraine, with the two 
beautiful strongholds which have fallen before their victorious 
sword. The soil of these provinces is rich. Facilities exist for 
obtaining markets along the Rhine, and thence to the Basin of 
the Rhone, and of the Seine. No part of Germany is so fruitful and 
tempting as this coveted border-laud. We are by no means rich 
enough to be able to renounce so precious a possession says the 
Professor, with much honesty. 

The greater part of the pamphlet might be considered as an 
argument against the view it is intended to support. He shows 
how German the coveted territory once was ; how rich in German 
legend; how the giant^s daughter ascetided to the Castle of 
Nideck, carrying a peasant with his plough and horses in her 
apron ; how Gern^an art once flourished there ; how Strasburg 
was the fairest of the eleven free cities of the Empire ; how she 
** faithfully ” shared the Black Death and the Jews* gangrene 
with the other Rhenish cities ; how her citizens looked with deep 
hatred on their Welsh neighbours ; how the Reformation made 
itself felt within her walls, and in the shade of her ancient 
minster ; and a good deal else, more or less to the point, as showing 
what everybody knows, that some two centuries ago the depart- 
ments in dispute were part of the Holy Roman Empire, with a 
population speaking German. But so far as showing that Ger- 
many, with rrussia at its head, has some inherent right to take 
back Alsace and Lorraine, such statements, considered as argu- 
ments, are on a par with the rodomontade of Fenian journalists^ 
who, having dilated on the glories of Brian the Brave,” talked 
with more or less shallowness of the Four Masters,” and 
adduced some facts about the round towers and the great Earl 
of Desmond, think they have given conclusive proof that Ireland 
should be separated from England, and should form a distinct 
kingdom. We are also told how Strasburg was delivered into 
the hands of Louis in 1681, who had previously subjected ten 
small Imperial cities in Alsace, and with great honesty the reason 
is indicated why the people of Alsace became so strongly French 
in feeling. The great Revolution struck the chords of freedoih 
in their hearts ; they broke with a history which, with many 
advantages, contained memories of odious clerical oppression, 
and the peasant, until then groaning under harsh dues, and, in 
some instances, a mere serf, became on the night of the 4th of 
August a free landed proprietor. Here was a very good reason 
why the peasants should have flocked to the standard of the 
Republic, and should have drunk deep of French ideas. Hence-* 
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forth they burued with a passionate love of equality; they 
were carried away with enthusiasm for the genius of Napoleon ; 
and when harsh Press laws in Germany sent fugitives across the 
Rhine, they found another good reason for becoming more 
intensely French, if possible. In a word, in any sense which, for 
purposes of argument, it is necessary to use the word, these 
people are French, and it must be on grounds of State necessity 
rather than on historical arguments that those who wish to 
incorporate them with Prussia will have to take their stand. 
yfe grant that those historical associations make the act less 
highhanded than it would otherwise appear, and give hope 
that the process of assimilation may not be as protracted as is 
usually the case. 

From this point of view, it is not irrelevant to point out that 
many German customs still remain ; that the German language 
is much spoken ; that the steadiness and enterprise of the peo{ue 
surpass that of the French ; and that they have shown an un- 
willingness to follow the erratic and spasmodic revolutionary 
movements of the" Parisian popuhice. On the main question, 
however, we prefer Count Bismarck’s direct method. When he 
says we have been invaded over and over again by the French ; 
they are a people that are never happy unless when fighting for 
some solid advantage, or some baseless dream ; they have invaded 
us again ; we have been victorious ; we shall take guarantees 
that if we have to wage war with them at some distant day we 
shall come into the fray with all our advantages, we can under- 
stand him, and instead of seeing cnielty — ^instead of seeing vcb 
victie in his words, we only recognise the accents of prudence 
and strong common sense. 

If the provinces are taken— and taken they most undoubtedly 
will bo — it seems certain they will be annexed to Prussia, without 
whose aid there would be no prospect of a united Germany 
to>day. The only alternative would be annexation with Bavaria 
— ^a course objectionable and undesirable on several grounds, 
Bavaria would not be strong enough to hold them. Prussia will 
form a much better bulwark on the threatened boundary, and 
there is an opportunity of leavening the hard Prussian State with 
the richer and finer elements of South German life. Annexa- 
tion to Bavaria, too, would create a dualism which might prove 
fatal to the march towards a united Germany. Nor, perhaps, 
would any State other than Prussia be strong enough to perform 
the task of Germanization ; while it is certainly more concilia- 
tory if you take a people away from a great State to ally them 
to one which will offer them views not less large, and will not 
lower their sense of dignity as citizena ^ 

But there arises a question of much importance. Is there an 
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wrihe penefe in the mind of Bismarck ? And is his anxiety 
for teititoiy — that wUl for i^me time, at all events, be another 
Ireland — dictated by a desire to have an excuse for keeping on 
foot a large standing army, and having an argument always 
ready against the party of economy in the Reichstag 1 Custine 
told the citizens of Frankfort — “ Tou have beheld the corona- 
tion of the Emperor of Germany. Well, you will never see 
another.’^ He would not be the first prophet whose vaticinations 
are belied by events. And it is now almost certain that we shall 
see the present King crowned Emperor of Germany. Herr von 
Bismarck, neither during his previous career, nor since the war, 
has shown himself greatly attached to popular freedom; and 
since the King came to the throne, those who had hoped to see 
the ** new era” in his reign have discovered that his Liberalism 
did not go very deep. 

The career of the Prussian State does not, it must be con- 
fessed, afford brilliant — though it affords some hopes — of a strong 
constitutional kingdom being established in the centre of Europe, 
such a kingdom as Sir Robert Peel would have rejoiced to see 
there. Her pace has not kept time with the expectation created 
by the wise, politic, and beneficent labours of the venerated 
Stein. We wish we could take as comforting a view of the cha- 
racter of those warlike Hohenzollerns as the Professor we have 
already named. In our mind their traditions are neither peace- 
able, nor such as to make a people other than most jealous of 
their every act. The Crown Prince is said to have Liberal ten- 
dencies, and we know that he strongly and publicly condemned 
some of Bismarck's unconstitutional .conduct. But this has 
always been the way with Crown princes and heirs-apparent. 
Frederick William Iv., before becoming King, gave no evidence 
of the obscurantist and tyrannical disposition be afterwards 
evinced. After he ascended the throne the same Doctor Jacoby 
who so recently excited Bismarck’s auger, was indicted on ac- 
count of a harmless pamphlet, and the mischievous activity of 
Eichhom extended, under the King’s directions, its pietistic 
meddling on all sides. The King thought the last thing a re- 
presentative should do was to represent the feelings of the 
peopla The Revolution of 1848 left little fruit behind it, and 
showed during its brief fever that the people had mu^ to 
learn before they could be free, as we English understand free- 
doti|. The evils of the bureaucratic form of government, inten- 
sified by the sway of Hanteuffel, remain still. So late as 1861 
ttie reactionists were completelj^ victorious, and what between 
the feudalists and the bureaucratic fanatics, the liberals were in 
despair. Side by side with the best national education in the 
hkqm there is great political ignorance. The present King is 
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cbTefly remarkable for tbe drill-sergeant view be takes of poli- 
tics, and save revising the Prussian armv system, he has done 
nothing to entitle him to the gratitude of an enlightened people, 
and he will probably be remembered after his death much as 
Leopold von Dessau is remembered to-day. Taming from the 
Court, however, we find indications — as in the “ German Party 
of Progress'* — of an intelligent liberalism, that after this war will 
have more scope for action than it had before ; and it is hard 
to believe that the great work of Yincke and Heinrich von 
^bel will not one day bear good frait. But over everv 
ray of hope for the complete triumph of the party of which 
these men are the brightest ornaments stretches the stern 
shadow of Herr von Bismarck. We have a wholesome dread 
of this man, with his ability, his daring, his unscrupulousness, 
and his Junker Politik. We remember how his influence over 
the King led the latter to issue an illegal ordinance restraining 
liberty of the press ; his doctrine that political (questions are 
questions not of right, but of might ; his resolution to govern 
without a Budget, and the way he tempted the Herren Haus to 
step beyond the restrictions of the constitution. He has done 
much for Germany, but Germans would be unwise if they 
regarded him with feelings of complete confidence, and we should 
augur badly for the future of the new Empire did we not know 
that in those small assemblies where Yincke learned to be a 
Liberal and an orator, there remain the seeds of those ideas of 
right which have lived through the tangled and tortuous history 
of tbe country. If our voice could reach all Germany, aiid 
especially the heroic army which within these last itionths 
has won such imperishable renown, we would remind them that 
if there is one thing taught Germany by her history it is that 
she should not put her trust in princes. Let those men, then, 
who have won those great victones on the banks of the Bhine, 
the Meuse, the Moselle, tbe Seine, and the Loire, remember that 
they have mt a more glorious task still to perform. Let them 
remember now the princes acted after 1815 ; how, having agreed 
to {pve constitutions to their people, the hand of authority was 
turned against all who belonged to the patriotic party ; and, as 
is in the power of every citizen army, let them on their return 
secure the boon of institutions perfectly free. After all, there is a 
professedly constitutional monarchy in Prussia ; and Wurtemberg 
and Baden and Bavaria will bring a Liberal gain to the Confedera- 
tion. Alsace and Lorraine will throw their weight on the side 
of progress, while the 'effect of the war will certmnly have given 
an impulse to national thought, a forward movement of the 
mind, in which the oause we have at heart cannot but share. 

We have spoken as if' the capitulation of Paris— for the 
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entering into which the King U making preparations — already 
was near at hand, and as if that event would secure immediate 
peace. It must not, however, be forgotten that the French 
nave expressed their determination *'to fight it out" even after 
Paris has been starved or bombarded into surrendering. If this 
rash resolve should be carried into effect the war may last for 
three or four years. France is very rich. She has a far larger 
number of persons in easy circumstances than Germany, whose 
aristocracy are poor, though there is a middle class rising up 
which may one day prove the real source of the country's great- 
ness and freedom, and whose lower class cannot have the same 
resources as those of France. Every Frenchman pays, in time 
of peace, 52f. 37c. to the State, as compared with 34f. 96c. paid 
by Prussians j 38f. 12c. paid by Bavarians ; while the inhabitants 
of Baden pay 50f. The Government has still, besides, the profit 
made out of the consumption of tobacco. The average revenue 
of each Frenchman is d96f., while that of every Prussian is only 
450f. With a regular Government there is no limit to what 
France might borrow. It is possible, therefore, we may see this 
terrible war still carried on with ec^ual disaster, and with the 
brutality and cruelty that will inevitably characterize the conduct 
towards a beaten foe of conquerors exasperated at having to con- 
tinue the strife, and being coinpellea to remain away from 
home. In any case, France, whenever the strife finishes, will 
be incalculably exhausted ; will have an enormous debt ; will 
have been deprived of the position she was so proud of; 
will no longer be able to throw her armies into other coun- 
tries, and may even have to wade to a settled Government 
through civil war. The r61e she has played so long she will play 
no more in our lifetime. The eagle’s wings have been cut and 
his talons blunted. His power of aggression has been effectually 
paralysed, and though we sympathise with the sufferings of a 
gallant people, yet when we reflect on the manner in which they 
abused their enormous power, how little they were controlled by 
ideas of justice and right, that they have shown themselves in- 
capable of setting an example of stable institutions, and conse- 
quently powerless to give guarantees of peace ; when, as we look 
back into the past, their fierce vanity and savage contempt for 
life come up before us in a thousand acts calculated to hinder 
progress and debauch the conscience of mankind, we feel that 
they have been weighed in the balance and found wanting, that 
empire has justly passed from them, and that though the 
character of the new depository of power does not leave us with- 
out some uneasiness, yet that the future which six months ago 
was uncertain-— no one knowing what a day mi^ht bring forth, 
or what might become at any moment a necessity for the man 
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of the second of December-^has in all men’s thoughts taken a 
definitive shape, and as from year to year it fulfils itself, we are 
bold to hope that ever new guarantees will be given for the 
maintenance of European peace. We have no reason, at all 
events, to fear a strong German kingdom. Such a kingdom will 
be our natural ally a^inst Russia. Eiemh empire is the fit com- 

J lement of each — (^rmany able to supply a resistless army, 
Ingland to furnish a resistless fleet — both united might defy any 
combination, and frown down in their early beginnings ambitioui 
attempts to disturb the tranquillity of the world. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

M r, BARING-GOULD’S Origin and Development of Religious 
Belief** comes out very much as we had anticipated, in the part 
which treats of Christianity and the work, as a whole, shows itself as a 
designed historical plea for some of the grossest beliefs and superstitions 
which have ever demeaned humanity. If Christianity be true, it must 

he true to human nature and to human thought,** says the author ; but 
he should have added, at their best, and not at their worst. “ It must 
supply that to which they both turn, but which they cannot unassisted 
attain.*' What a vast assumption in the word ** unassisted !*’ In 
reference to the ground gone over in his former volume, he says, very 
truly, in the abstract, condierning the religions of mankind," “ They 
differ unquestionably according to the stage of thought and develop- 
ment of the several peoples and nations which embraced them ; but 
their differences ought, if man is progressive, to be capable of arrange- 
ment in a series of progressively advancing truths,*’ p. ix. The real 
result, however, of his whole labour, whatever be may himself have 
intended, is to show that Christianity — ^not, we may believe, in a brief 
space of the short life of its founder, but in its subsequent concrete and 
dogmatic form — ^has gone back to the crude conceptions of barba- 
rous and primitive nations. For a moment the sky was rent in 
twain, imeppayTi aiBpio^ aidifp, and a kingdom of heaven revealed to 
the wondering gaze — but earth-born clouds rolled up and blotted 
out the glorious vision. Hardly had Jesus left the earth before 
the doctrines of Fall and Curse, Sacrificial satisfaction and Inter- 
cession, Priesthood and Incarnation, reappeared and took their place 
ill the Christian preaching. Shoni of some of the grosser accessories, 
such as the material shedding of blood, the dogma of sacrificial Atone- 
ment is as virulent now as it was in the Jewish and Pagan worships ; 
and the dogma of the Incarnation, though not so grossly historified as 
in Greek and Indian tales, involves as great, if not greater, contradic- 
tions. Now the doctrine of the Eucharist, or rather of the Mass, as 
Mr. Baring-Goiild preferably call it, links together the two preceding 
dogmas. In the New Testament period itself, there is little or no 
trace of the doctrine of a Sacrament in the Lord’s Supper, none of a 
Sacrifice, still less of a binding together of the Incarnation as a taking 
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or** Deity into humaoity with a reception of the deified humanity of 
Christ into man by means of the elements in the Mass.*’ This latest 
development of a corrupt Christianity far surpasses any su^ierstition 
oharacteristic of the lowest fetichistic forms of Paganism. So far 
from Christianity, according to Mr. Baring-Gould’s view of it, having 
run itself clear of the errors to be found in other religions, it has accu- 
* mulated, complicated, and intensified them. Moreover, as he holds 
authority and priesthood to be of the divine essence of religion, the 
traditional accumulations of the past must hopelessly dominate the 
future. Mr.* Baring-Gould*s Catholicity is the Pagano> Judean Bo- 
maoism, with*^the one eifception of the Papacy — that is to say, the 
government of the Church, according to him, ought to be Episcopal, 
not Papal ; the Church exists as an aristocracy, not as a monarchy. 
The virulent terms in which he speaks of Protestantism and of the 
Protestant spirit, reveal the intention with which this pretentious 
pseudo-scientific contribution to the history of religious belief has been 
compiled. He confounds the exhibition of particular Protestant doc- 
trines — that is to say, of certain doctrines which emerged in the six- 
teenth century in opposition to Boman ones — with the principle of 
Protestantism. For throughout the history of Christianity there has 
been at work a principle of Protestantism in opposition to •a principle 
of hierarchial authority, beginning with the revolt of Jesus himself 
against the formalism of the Scribes and Pharisees, and of Paul against 
the self-assertions of a Judaism after the flesh, continued in another 
OToove by the teachers of the gnosis, and by Alexandrian and Greek 
Fathers ; overlaid for many centuries by great ecslesiastical domina- 
tions, which are still striving to maintain their supremacy over the 
intellect and conscience of mankind. With these last Mr. Baring- 
Gould is iu thorough sympathy. He misrepresents the spirit of Pro- 
testantism, or of liberty, as a spirit of mere individualism and disunion. 
He knows it to be the spirit which presides over the continual flux 
and progress of human opinion, and he maligns it in the coarsest 
manner. ** The base of the Catholic system is unity, whereas in the 
other system the fundamental principle is division. And this it is 
which has produced that peculiar phenomenon of Protestant religion- 
ism — snobbishness, vulgarity.” (p. 187). There is a great deal more 
in the same strain, very discreditable, merely in a literary point of view. 
The ** Catholic ” animosity is too strong for the plausibilities, and far 
too strong for the realities of history. Protestantism is a religion 
of looking back to the past, not a religion of the present.” (p. 279.) 
And 80 the Protestant principle, which the author abhors, is assailed 
through particular concrete doctrines which have become fossilized, 
authorized, catholicized, but which a revival of the Protestant or free 
spirit itself would sweep away. The true Protestant spirit would 
abolish the Lutheran dogma of Justification by faith, butnt would nut 
tend to revive the doctrine of Justification by priestly absolution. 
It would reject the con- as well as the trans- in the substance^ of 
the Eucharist. The following is an instructive passa^, showing 
the comprehensiveness of Mr. Baring* Gould’s theology and the large- 
ness of his charity on the subject of the Eucharist. 
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"The popular idea of the Eucharist ie that it is a commemoration of the 
death of Christ. No doubt by a stretch of the imagination the ceremony may 
remind the commuuicant of Christ's Passion. But it must be allowed tnat it 
is scarcely possible to devise any more unlikely method of reproducing the 
scene on Calvai^. The white cloth on the tabic, the paten and chalice mui&ed 
in linen, the priest wandering about the altar in his surplice and scarf and 
hood, the communicating of the kneeling recipients — ^in what single feature 
does it revive the event of Good Friday, the three crosses, the black heavens, 
and the piercing cries of the sufferer P 

" A crucifix, or the lection of the Gospel narrative of the Passion, is far 
more calculated to revive the memory of the atonement. * Nothing more 
incongruous and irrational than the Protestant theory of the Eucharist can 
well be conceived. 

" That the Eucharist is a commemoration of the sacrifice of Christ is distinctly 
taught by the church, but not that it is a commemoration to the assistants 
alone. The Catholic theory is that it is a sacrifice to God, the offering to God 
the Father of the life and passion of Christ.** — p. 316. 

A few lines further we read that the death of Christ was " the sacrifice 
offered by God to man to recover his heart.’* And a few pages on — 

" What offering can the soul render to its God worthy of that great sacri- 
fice he gave to man, but that sacrifice itself P That is the return man makes 
tu God, lie offers to him the sacrifice of Christ ; the best thing be knows, 
the only thing at all adequate to the occasion. He says to God, You have 
^ven me all, I give you back in the fulness of my gratitude all that I value 
highest, and that is Christ incarnate, dying on the cross for me. 

**This is the sknification of the sacrifice of the altar, the mass. It is the 
recoil uave of the Divine love." — p. 322. 

To the mystically enfeebled mind this sounds as if there were a re- 
ligious profundity in it. There is a mere dazzle on the surface of a 
shallow pool, concealing its want of depth. It would, of course, be strange 
if in gathering from so many fields the author had not collected some cu- 
riosities and some beauties ; they form when put together, not a picture, 
but a piece of tesselated dogmatism. His contempt for, or rather his 
liatred of, Protestantism, espt cially for all sorts of English Protestant- 
ism, is extreme, llis admiration of all things " Catholic,” especially 
for Belgian, French, Italian Catholicism, is equally excessive. The 
central dogma around which his Catholicity revolves, is that of 
the Incarnation ; but the Incarnation, he acknowledges, is incapable 
of historical proof. It does not even admit of it ; it can only be revealed 
by a sutficient authority, and thus the Incarnation implies Priesthood. 
There is little doubt that this will be found practically true — ^tbat is 
to'^say, the dogma of the Incarnation and the supernatural claim 
of the Catholic, or quasi-Catholic priesthood, must stand or fall together. 

The translation of such a work as that of Van Osterzee is not 
without value for the English student of the Theology of the New 
Testament.^ Although the results at which the author arrives are 
consistent, (Imost without exception, with an orthodox dogmatism, 


* “The Theology of the New Testament. A Handbook for Bible Stodanta** 
'Bf the Rev. J. J. van Osterzee, D.D., Professor of Theology in the Univeisi^ 

ot Utrecht. Translated from the Dutch, by Maurice J. Evans, 'K A. Londoii i 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1370. 
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the principles and method of the inquiry are such as will not anfre- 
quently bear a different kind of fruit to the intelligent studcMit. For 
the acknowledgment that the Biblical theology is a part of human 
history, and subject to scientiflc investigation, is a great advance upon 
the superstition that the Bible, as a supernatural revelation, is alto- 
gether beyond and above rational analysis and interpretation. The 
idea that the Biblical theology of the New Testament must be treated 
as an independent part of historic science, was first expressed with 
clear consciousness on the rationalistic side*’ by J. P. Gabler (1787), 
who insisted that the doctrines of the different writers must be objec- 
tively investigated, distinguished from each other, and at the same 
time arranged in their natural order, and according to their mutual 
relations. The same thought has been developed by a long train of 
writers, especially by De Wette, and has been adopted also on the 
supranaturalistic side, as by Havernick. Neander gave a great im- 
pulse to the historical method, although he shooks the logical sense 
continually by his recoil from necessary historical inferences when they 
trench too closely upon the quick of the dogma* The handbook of 
Van Osterzee is the work likewise of a mediating theologian. From 
the very commencement he has arranged for himself outlets and escapes 
from the consequences of an impartial inquiry. He does not conceal 
from his readers that he starts with an orthodox bias. He lays down 
sound principles, which he perverts by unwarrantable limitations afber^ 
wards. Perfectly sound and even necessary is it to assume at the 
commencement of a historical analysis of the New Testament writings, 
such a maxim as the following : — “ We cannot understand the teaching 
of the Lord and his Apostles so long as we have not — even though 
only in a general sense — learnt to know the ground out of which the 
plant grew.’^ (p. 23.) He also asserts, as applicable to his own parti- 
cular inquiry, the definition of theological science, that it is “ a well- 
grounded and well-ordered knowledge of God and Divine things, de- 
rived from those sources whence necessarily it must be drawn.” (p. 25.) 
But the practical issue of such pretended scientific inquiries may bo 
safely predicted when we read the following, as by way of transition 

In inquiring as to the source whence Jesus himself drew the truth pro- 
claimed by him, that which be owes to nature and to the scriptures of the old 
Testament can in no oase be lightly estimated. And just as little must His 
education by Mary, His manifold contact with the spirit of His age. and its 
most important representatives, and His sorrowful life-experience, be excludlH. 
The personality of Jesus was, nevertheless, more than everything else, the 
true source of his doctrine, which on this very account is, in the highest sense 
of the word, to be called His, and bears from beginning to end the impress of 
the most perfect originality.'’— p. 64. 

So that the iiiBuence of ** the soil out of which the plant grew,” is 
reduced to a minimum in estim^ating the personality of Jesus ; B[is 
unique nature, in ordinary phrase His divinity, is asserted as the source 
of that which was pecul^r in Him, according to the descriptions of 
tb^ Gospel histories, and the conceptions of His followers. Although 
in the work here translated Osterzee affects to anuly^ the New Tes- 
tament writings iudependentdy of dogmatic assumptiohs, the .dogm 
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of the Divinity of Christ is in reality the key with which he unlooks 
all the critical difficulties presented oy the conflicting characteristics 
attributed to Him. It amounts to about this: — If He were Divine, 
some assertions of His self-consciousness which otherwise would be 
unaccountable, receive an explanation. Therefore He was Divine : and 
again, if He were Divine, incongruities and difficulties in His history, 
and in the representation of His person, would be overridden and solved 
as mysteries ; that therefore is the solution of them. Osterzee, in 
fact, according to his own statement, undertook to produce in this book 
a critical work ; but he has throughout mixed up the question of true 
or false with that of literary fact. There is a useful feature in the 
book : that at the end of each section are added “ Points for Inquiry,** 
arisinl^ out of the subjects therein treated of, which are often sug- 
gestive of very diflerent conclusions from those arrived at by the 
author himself. 

The position taken up by Mr. Stanley Leathes in the Boyle Lec- 
tures for 1870, may best bo described in his own words.^ He premises 
that"— 

It is obviously premature to dejpreciate the value of the message because, 
as is alleged, ou critical grounds, the Gospel after all may be noUiing more 
than a romance. Tiie message comes with its own witness to the truth, and 
all who will believe siiall kmw that it is true. The further question, 
whether or not the form in which that message is couched is romantic is a se- 
parate and independent question, with which the iutrinsic value of the mes- 
sage itself has nothing woatever to do ; and it is a critical error to blend these 
two questions.**— p. xviii. 

Hence, though he does not give up the Apostolic authorship of the 
fourth Gospel, the establishing of the Johannine genuineness is not, 
to Mr. Leathes, neccssaiy to the validity of the witness which it records. 
Ill the battle of the ** Evidences,” as it used to be carried on, the testi- 
mony of an eye-witness to the miracles, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, was all-important; and the record in the Fourth Gospel 
was the only one which could be even pretended to be the record of 
an eye-witness. Hence the unsettling of the genuineness of the Fourth 
Gospel — if it be only unsettled, though not disproved — is fatal to the 
proof of the supernatural attestation to the Divine mission of Jesus — 
a supernatural attestation given a long while ago to something which 
took place a long while ago. Mr. Leathes, on the other hand — 

dAs not assume that the Fourth Gospel is genuine. He does not assume 
that its conception of Christ is true. But be does affirm that ^ its message 
is fraught with substantial truth, tlien certain results will lollow. He Mieves, 
nay more, he is certain, that these results do follow ; and he finds upon critioJ 
and dispassionate investigation that there is even a priori reason why they 
sbonld follow, beoanse of the very high probability, to say the least, that the 
Fourth Gospel is a ^nuine production of the nrst century, and, in fact, of 
Apostolic origin.”— 


8 <«The Witness of St. John to Christ : Being the Boyle Leotuitss for 1870* 
With an Appendix on the Authonhip and Integrity of St. John's Gospel and the 
Unity of the Johannine Writiugs.'* By the Bey. StanleylAathes^ M.A., Minisier 
<of St. Philip's, Begeni Stieet, and Protessor of Hebrew, Aing's College. London : 
Bivingtons. 1870. 
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Mr. Leatbes is convinced that the witness of the person or persons’ 
whom we will call John, to the present and coutinuiu life of Christ is • 
far more direct and immediately life-giving than any conclnsion to he 
derived argumentatively from historical testimony to the miracles 
which Jesus wrought. 

** If we would estimate the true character of this writer’s language, we 
must bear in mind very distinctly what it is that be asserts. He does not say 
that Jesus was proved to have been the Son of Qod by the miracles which he 
wrought, or by the prophecies which converged in him, or by the purity of his 
teaching, however true any one or all of these statements may have been. 
He approaches the matter in hand from a totally different quarter.” — ^p. 121. 

That is to say, — I testify that Jesus is the now-living, ever-living 
Son, and whosoever believeth in Him will render the same witness, for 
he will be partaker of the same eternal life with Him. 

” It is needless to observe how this declaration implied and involved the 
fact of our Lord’s resurrection, and therefore of the generally supernatural 
character of his life ; but it is most important to remark that it is framed so 
as to shift the evidence to the claims of Jesus off from the supernatural 
writing of the past on to the supernatural and abiding witness of the continual 
piesent.”— pp. 121, 122. 

Elsewhere he says-— ^ 

** Whereas we are inclined to make the claims of Christ to turn upon the 
authenticity and veracity of the Gospel narrative, he fearlessly and openly 
advances those claims and leaves them to take their chance of success, and to 
stand or fall upon their own intrinsic merits. And, according as we are of our 
heart and soul with him we shall be willing to do likewise.” — ^p. 176. 

That is, the believer has life, not through the historical Christ, 
but the ideal Christ, — through his own conviction and experience of 
Christ. There are many words attributed to Christ, especially in the 
Fourth Gospel, in which He speaks of Himself as the life and the life- 
giver to all who come to Him ; but the issue raised by the very 
publication of such words is ** entirely independent of the accuracy 
with which they are ascribed to Christ ; for if they are simply the 
words of His disciple, then they are the testimony of that disciple 
concerning Him.” (p. 186.) They are the testimony of a disciple of 
an experience which, relatively to himself, cannot be deceived, — he 
hath the witness in himself.” And thus, to turn once more to the 
Johannine question, it is possible to accept the testimony of the dis- 
ciple who wrote the Fourth Gospel to the fact that Jesus is the 
Light, and endorse it for ourselves, even though for critical or other 
reasons, we may think it not absolutely oertaiu that he was St. John.” 
(p, 190.) More even than that ; there are words put in the mouth 
of the Jesus of the Fourth Gospd — that He is “ the Way, the Truth, 
,aud the Life,” with many similar declarations, as to which it is not 
; certain ** that they receive any higher degree of authority, even though 
they Were spoken by St. John or Jesus.” (p. 189.) And it amounts 
to thjis^ if such is the testimony of the John of the New Testament 
. epneming the immediate relation .between himself and the Son of 
Cod by &ith, there is nothing to hinder but everything to encourage' 
othersj by a like act of iaith, to enter into a like rehtion and enjoy a 
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like experience. “ Only believe, and thou ebalt be saved 5 ” and, no 
doubt, those who are able to take the plunge find the promise verified. 
But 80 it is with other objects of fitith. It is true of the Virgin 
Mary, it is true of the Mormon apostle, it is true of the Pope, of 
whom especially it may be said, in a parody of the Johannine words^ 
** He that believeth in the Pope as the Vicar of God u|^n earth, hath 
, theVitness in himself.” Mr. Leathes is quite correct in saying that 
such a witness as that which the John of the Gospel and Epistles 
gives to Christ, is relatively to unbelief a subrtantive witnew which 
survives in spite of its own rejection, (p. 127.) The fact remains that 
such a disciple or such disciples have felt such convictions, have expe- 
rienced what they describe as a communion between themselves and 
their Lord. And though the world may have rejected the message, 
it cannot be the same as it would have &en, on the supposition that 
such witness had never been borne. The same, however, may be said 
of the intuitions asserted by the followers of other religions, and the 
claims founded upon them for the Divine mission of other prophets. 
These all enter into the histoiy of religion, and all of them modify 
the universal history of mankind. But the vividness or subjective 
certitude of the truth of the intuitions is no guarantee of the verity of 
their ideal object. The intellect, the imagination, the moral and* 
emotional condition of the believer, determine the characters of the 
ideal which he forms to himself^o worship, and which he is sure 
responds to his contemplation and his prayers. However men differ in 
their intellectual and moral conditions, they are equally'sure of the verity 
of their respective objects of adoration, dinering as they do more or less 
in attributes and characteristics. The Rationalist, content or obliged 
coldly and with hesitation to infer what may be discovered of the attri- 
butes of the Divine Being, is not an unbeliever in God, though he is 
necessarily an unbeliever in the ideals which to others are certitudes, — 
partly because they are subjective, and partly because, being subjective, 
thev are so various. Those who take the plunge of belief after such a 
leader as the author of the Johannine Gospel and Epistles, whoever 
he may have been, are necessarily blind to intellectual and moral dis- 
crepancies presented in the features of his ideal Saviour. And the 
author of the present work exhibits a remarkable instance of this in 
the attempt which he makes in the Seventh Lecture of this series, not 
to soften or explain away, but to maintain and justify the declaration 
put in the mouth of Jesus, in John x. 7. 

^It maybe doubted,” he savs, ” whether there is any statement more 
opposed to veiT much of the thought of the present day than that which 
would ascribe the exclusive possession of the truth to Jesus in sueh a way as 
to involve an admission of the words, *All that ever came before me are 
thieves and robbers/ These words themselves impose a yoke which is felt to 
be simply intolerable But is it a voke from which we can afford to escape P If 
Jesus was the Saviour of the world, then it must be true that there is nq sal« 
vation in any other. Be Would not have laid down his life and stoop^ to the 
death of the cross to be es pari a Saviour conjointly with Zoroaster or with 
Buddha, with Confadus or LBOtae^*^--p. 313. 

Miv Leathes apparently thinks it a sufficient modification (Mf this 
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statement and a reasonable reconeiliation of it with the sentiments of 
this generation, to say that it is not presumed ** to pass any judgment 
whatever on the future destiny of these g^at teachers/* “ Any judg- 
ment whatever /*’ — it is the miserable sham of “ unoovenanted mercies** 
*— no light shed from any Divine Attribute upon the future destiny of 
a Zoroaster or a Laotze : all is utterly dark if not absolutely hope- 
less beyond the light and promise of the Christian Revelation. For 
a while it had been surmised that Mr. Leathes might be giving promise 
of eroaiicipatiiig himself from some of the superstitions of the esta- 
blished Greed ; it rather appears from this volume that be has only 
been setting hin^self to defend them with some plausible novelties of 
treatment. Mr. Leathes employs frequently a formula such as this — 
we do not say that it is so,’* or, that this is the meaning,” but ^ 
it be, all becomes clear (p. 286) : he has expressly declared in his 
Preface, that he does not ‘‘ assume” inspiration. But in the absence 
of such supernatural warranty of the genuineness of those words ” All 
that ever came before me are thieves and robbers,” it is open to us 
to suppose that they may not have been spoken by Jesus, may not 
even have bren attributed to him by an Apostle or an Apostolic man. 
And adopting the converse of Mr. Leathes* formula it may be said, 
** We do not say that the words were not spoken by Jesus, but if 
they were not, all becomes clear.” And if the Fourth Gospel were not 
written by an Apostle, we do not say that it was not, but were 
not,” though all may not become clear, we are relieved of immense diffi- 
culties. For the moral discrepancy between the sentiment so put in the 
mouth of Jesus by the author of the Fourth Gospel with the character 
which we gather of him from the Synoptics, is a difficulty of in- 
finitely greater weight than any merely historical divergencies can 
be — as, concerning thj^ number of passovers to be counted in the period 
of his life, or the day of the celebration of the last Sapper. When 
arguing for the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel as St. John’s, Mr. 
Leathes lays stress on the plea that if it were not his the author 
must have been a forger ; no more a forger,” as has often been said, 
than Xenophon in his Kyropsedia, or Plato in some of the Socratio 
Dialogues. But in any case the moral impossibility of reconciling the 
utterance of John x. 7, with the character of the “ meek and lowly** 
Jesus is far beyond any difficulty in supposing an author at the close 
of the first century, or beginning of the second, to have assumed the 
name of John for his work. Moreover, there is no reason to think 
that Jesus himself ever had in his mind such teachers as Zoroaster 
or Buddha, Confucius or Laotze** — much less that if he had he 
would have spoken of them as ” thieves and robbers.’* But it is 
easily supposable that an Alexandrian or Asiatic Christian, feeling the 
claims made for his doctrine to be called in question by the followers of 
heathen teachers or philosophers, may have fancied it would strengthen 
his mfiter’s cause to stigmatize them as 'thieves and robbers.” It is 
entirely in unison with the rest of the Johannino writings for such a 
claim to be setup ; they areundoubtedly early Cliristian writings, they 
lie at the* foundation of the gieater part of the Christian dogmatism^ . 
aiuH!mimteldtiusiotiS|attdecc&iastioalexoommqnicatm^^ The Gospel 
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regresenting -the Saviour in perpetual controversy with “ Jews” and 
Pharisees,*’ exhibits in his person a more than Jewish narrowness, 
and a more than Pharisaical self-assertion. The Epistles inculcate 
love of the brethren — but only of Christian brethren — “the whole 
world lieth in wickedness.** Here is conjoined, not love of the “ neigh- 
bour*’ as in Christ’s own precept (Luke x. 37), nor even preference as 
with Paul, “ do good onto all men, specially unto them which are of 
the household of faith,** — but exclusion : “ if any bring not this doc- 
trine receive him not into your house, neither bid him God speed, 
for he that biddeth him God speed is partaker of his evil deeds,” 2 
John, 10, 11. Many have been deluded by the mystical glamour 
which floats over the writings ascribed to 8t. John, have become 
blinded when gazing alter the “ Eagle” in his theological flights, have 
feared to quench the sentiment which has gathered round the name 
of one called the beloved disciple, or have even been terrified to ques- 
tion any words in the “ inspired” book. But these weaknesses are 
passing away : the Bible stands no longer as a whole of equal value 
and authority throughout, but like any other collection is now gene- 
rally acknowledged to be better understood when dissected into its 
parts. “ Whether or not,” says Mr. Lcathes, “ the Fourth Gospel was 
the work of St. John — whether it was written in the second century 
or the first — we cannot surrender the idea of Christ which it presents 
to us.” (p. 239.) But if Mr. Leathes, or any other would-be restorers 
of the dogmatism which of* late has been so rudely shaken, think to 
set it up again by proposing especially for adoration the image of the 
Johannine Jesus — ^the invited worshippers will recoil, saying, “Truly 
this is neither God nor man-*it has indeed a nimhue round its head, 
but its feet are of clay.” , ^ 

The “ Earthward Pilgrimage,” by Mr. Moncure Conway, is a pun- 
gent satire upon Christian religionism.^ The adherents, or would-be 
restorers, of the different orthodoxies are not at all aware of the extent 
and force of the opinion which is gathering outside of, and equally 
adverse to all their systems. The Evangelical must not flatter him- 
self that because he repudiates the Koinish errors he will be able to 
maintain his ground ; nor the Congregationalist that by reason of his 
appeal to popular instincts, the Calvinistic substance of hb belief will 
be safe from assault ; nor the Boman Catholic and his imitators that 
th^ can divert sarcasm from the exaggerated supernaturalism of their 
Creed and Bitual — by claiming a spiritual freedom and calling out for 
disestablbbinent; even Unitarian Christians do not find it easy to hold 
their own— perhaps to the old fashioned, or semi-Arian party, it is 
logically more difficult so to do than to any existing segment of Chris- 
tianity— while the moderns are at a loss how to draw a defensible line 
between free (miritnal Christianity and free 8f>iritual religion. The 
** Earthward Inlgrima^” ioee not contemplate any halfway houses 
or resting-places ; admirable b the author’s chastisement of popu-* 
lar saperatitioDs and selfish views of the relation of the future 

* ' — ■ ' ' ' ' r a -Ttn n. 

* “The EsrAward FUgrinsgs.” By Moacare B. Conway. London: Jidia 
Camdea Hotten. 1870. « 
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life, as supposed to be revealed,* towards the present ; onljr here 
and there appears something resembling the conclusion of a dry Comt- 
ism. The instinctive aspirations of humanity after somewhat higher and 
better than is to be found here and now, have, it is true, cloth^ them- 
selves in forms, natural and spontaneous at some times, and in some con- 
ditions— -but which afterwards, especially when exaggerated by priest- 
craft, have become grotesque to the more educated understanding. But 
the unsparing exposure of that which has become to the eye of reason 
ridiculous, does not require the ignoring of those finer moral instincts 
which exist as truly in the human being as the grosser ones, and which 
point to an end, though it be not that of singing the Hundreth Psalm 
tor ever, seated upon a purple cloud. What the author says about 
Marriage and Hay market contracts is repulsive (pp. 286-291). And 
in their day, dogmatisms which seem to us absurd or self-contradictory, 
or inconsistent with morality, were the stepping-stones of a great 
advance, as is allowed in such a passage as the following : — 

** We must indeed resist the pretensions of precedent and dogma to rule us, 
but not forget that nearly every precedent was once a landmark of progress, 
and every dogma, compared with some previous dogma, the watchword of a 
vanguard. Tiiere was a day when the dogmas of Satanic Power. Total De- 
pravity, the Trinity, were advances upon yet gloomier theories, and had their 
martyrs. It was some Socinus who first imagined a mother of God, a Ghanning 
who announced the doctrine of Purgatory. Respecting now, not what these 
tve, but what they meant; remembering that we live in the reign of man, not 
in that of donkey, we may compel each to bear us to Jerusalem.” — pp. 24(3, 
244. 

The Beporh of the Proceedings of the Free Beligious Association** 
at Boston,* will illustrate what we have said of the growing up of a 
force which, if not anti-Christian as yet, may very soon be rendered 
80 , while clergymen and ministers of all Christian denominations are 
folbwing out their mutual controversies in their old grooves ; or if 
they glance at the growing ” infidelity,” content themselves with de- 
nouncing it, or with bringing out against it the rusty arguments of 
the last century. In some parts of these proceedings the English 
reader will meet with passages which may read to him a little rough ; 
we shall quote some to which no reasonable objection can be taken, in 
order to show the sort of combat which Christianity will have to wage 
before long in this country, although the day may be somewhat post- 
poned by the influence of nationm and voluntary organizations and 
establishments. Among other addresses, one was assigned to Mr. 
Francis Elliugwood Abbot, Editor of ” The Index,” on The Puture qf 
Seligioue Organization^ ae affected bg the Spirit of the Age^ ” The 
Spirit of the Age*’ may have a sound to us on this side the water as 
of the American platform, but it is to the substance of what Mr. Abbot 

* Free Bdigious Aisooiation. Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the 
Free Religious Aieociation, held in Boston, May 26 and 27, 1970.” London; 
THIbner and Co. 

” Belfglons of COilna. Address before the Free Religious Association, Boston, 
May 27| 1970.” By Rev. WUhau Heuiy Ghanning. London ; Triibner and Co^ 
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sayg that we wish to direct attention. He conceires, for various 
reasons, that the Christian Church “ is gfoing to pieces’* — ^the various 
sect» m showing fear in presence of a common foe terme4 Infidelity^ 
while in some directions they are affecting a certain liberality ; the 
Christian Church is endeavouring, which may be true of the United 
States, to lean more and more upon the State, conscious of its own 
inherent weakness. He distinguishes thus, as Theodore Parker and 
Dean Milman have done, between the permanent and the transitory in 
Christianity, and continues, When, therefore, I say that the Christian 
religion is going to pieces, I mean that it is perishing as a particular 
form of organized religion ; it will partly perish, and partly survive.” 
(p. 49.) The effort to perfect humanity, which is the substance of all 
religion, will last ; the practice of assembling for mutual improvement 
will continue, but perhaps not the ministry as now constituted ; com- 
bination for the purpose of ameliorating the condition of the human 
race and alleviating individual suffering will last, and so «far as the 
Christian Church shall work to these ends, it will continue, but not 
as the Christian Church. On the other hand — 

1. The Christian doctrines and claims which make the corner stone of 
the olinrch must perish. They are based on superstition alone. 3. All the 
ecclesiastical machinery devised to propagate these doctrines, enforce these 
claims, and establish the divine authority of the Christ,— the Bible and the 
Church must perish. 3. The spirit of persecution, the arrogance of bigotry, 
the pride of orthodoxy, the conceit of holding the absolute truth, the Jkror 
of proselytism, the greed of ecclesiastical aggrandisement,— ail these must 
perish. 4. The Christian name must perish, as wedded indissolubly to the 
perishing special element of Christianity. The organized religion of the future 
will create its own name, and raise its own universal flag.”— pp. 50-53. 

The “ universal flag” belongs to American imagery, and it may well 
be doubted whether the tendency of humanity, even when it shall have 
shaken off the forms of the present concrete religions, will be to range 
itself under a universal flag. 

Anything but American is the tone of the Lectures and Tracts by 
Keshub Chunder Sen yet the purport and bearing of them and of 
the movement which they represent is at least equally threatening to 
tlie old dogmatisms of Europe, with the address which we have just 
now been noticing. Nevertheless there is a much more tender regard, 
if not for Christianity, for the person of the Founder, in the heart of 
the Asiatic than in that of the American. For— 

** Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic? Yes, and his disciples were Asiatics, 
and all the agencies primarily employed for the propagation of the Gospel were 
Asiatic. When 1 reflect on this, my love for Jesus becomes a hundred-fold 
intensified : I feel him nearer my heart, and nearer my national sympathies. 
Why sl|ioard I then feel ashamed to acknowledge that nationality wbieh he 
acknowledged P Bhall I not rather say, he is more congenial and akin to my 
Oriental nature^ more agreeable to my Oriental habits of thought and feeling r 
And is it not tme that an Asiatic can read the imageries and ailegories of the 

* Brahmo SomaJ. Lsotures and Tracts by Kaibnb Chunder Seta.** First 

and Seoksul Swiai, Editad by Sophia Dobson Colim. London : Strahan and Co. 
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Gospel^ and its descriptions of nivtural sceneries, of customs and manners, with 
greater interest, uoid a fuller perception of their force and beaut^r, than Euro- 
l^ans ? To us Asiatics, therefore, Christ is doubly interesting, and his 
religion is entitled to our peculiar regard as an altogether Oriental affair. The 
more this great fact is pondered, the less I hope will be the antipathy and 
hatred of European Christians against Oriental nationalities, and the greater 
the interest of the Asiatics in the teachings of Christ. And thus in Christ, 
Enroi)e and Asia, the East and the West, may learn to find harmony and 
Unity.”— pp. 33, 14. 

The missionaries in India have always complained of the obstacles 
to the spread of Christianity present^ by the discreditable lives of 
Europeans. Besides immormities and scandals, there > are features in 
the character of the English in India extremely repulsive to the na- 
tives — namely; a greedy, grasping, harsh and domineering spirit. Hr. 
Sen considers muscular Christianity alien from the spirit of Jesus him- 
self, and he beseeches his own countrymen not to confound the true 
spirit of the Gospel with the deviations of Western civilization. There 
is an excellent Address contained in this volume, entitled Great 
Men,” which will be profitable for those amo^g us to read who are 
fond of prating — ^for it is mere prating — about ” the lucai'nation.” 

**The prophet,” says Chunder Sen, both divine and human; he is both 
God and man. He is a * God-man.’ He is an ‘incarnation* of God. Yes, 1 
look upon a prophet as a divine incarnation: in this sense, that he is the 
spirit of God manifest in human flesh. True incarnation is not, as popular 
theology defines it, the absolute perfection of the divine nature embodied in 
banian form; it is not the God of the universe puitii^ on a human body— 
the iufinito becoming finite in space and time, in intelligence and power. It 
simply means God manifest in humanity ; not God made man, but God in man. 
When, therefore, the prophet is honoured above others as God’s incarnation, 
we are to understand his superiority to be one of degree, not of kind. For, it 
must be admitted that every man is, in some measure, an incarnation of the 
divine spirit.” — p, 62. 

It may bo very true that, under the gross descriptions of divine Incar- 
nation in the Greek and Indian mythologies, there lay hidden a true 
idea of divine Incarnation in a higher sense ; but it was hidden, indeed 
obliterated. And Mr. Sen would be the last to avail himself of an 
ambiguity in the word Incarnation in order to win back his country- 
men to accept the old mythological symbolisms as facts. But this "is < 
what some mediators among ourselves are fond of doing. The story 
6^ Bethlehem may symbolize a true idea, describing mythologically 
the superemiueoce of the Son of Mary, and “ the Incarnation” in this 
, sense may be rightly described by Christians as the central fact of theh: 
religion. But unfortunately the creeds and confessions of the Churches 
have embodied the symbolical clothing as if it was literally descriptive ; 

' and he renders good service to Christianity who teaches to distinguish 
the different senses in which the word Incarnation may be used, not 
he who confounds them, In his paper on the Future Church, Mr. 
lieu observes, with great justice— 

”The figure CUuroh of India must be thoroughly national; it must be an 
essentially mdian Church. The future reli^n m the world 1 have described 
will be the common religion of aU nations^ but in each nation it will have an 
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indi^ous and assume a distinciiTe and peculiar charaoter. All man- 

kind will umte in a universal church ; at the same time it will be adapted to 
the peculiar circumstances of each nation, and assume a national form.**--* 
p. ISO. 

Mr. Sen's visit to England must have confirmed him in this oonyic- 
tion. It would not be possible to frame a liberal Christianity which 
should embrace alike the Anglo-Saxon and the Indian. A certain 
specious fusion might be accomplished by means of ambiguous lan- 
guage, but nothing more. And so far as the practical life is concerned, 
nothing could be more repugnant to a religious-minded Indian than the 
thorough hard secularism of the £nglishm*m. In this respect it makes 
little or no difference what form of Christianity our countryman professes 
or persuades himself that he believes in, or whether he be a professed 
Christian at all. He is equally earthly, sensual, money-getting, and 
grasping, whether he be denominationally a secularist or not. There 
are a number of characteristic sayings in the New Testantent which 
would be perfectly appreciated by large numbers of Mr. Sen’s disciples, 
and to a great extent acted upon, which sound like mere hyperbole to 
church and chapel goers in England, which among ourselves must be 
explained away and the edge taken off by the preacher. “ Take no 
thought for the morrow” — “ Why take ye thought for raiment” — 
** Having food and raiment, therewith be content” — Lay not up your 
treasure upon earth” — ** If ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will my heavenly Father forgive your trespasses” — “ Whoso shall smite 
thee on the one cheek, turn to him the other also.” In fact, the natural 
characteristics of our European races have proved too stroncr for the cha- 
racteristics of the religion which was preached by Jesus himself. And it 
may happen in the future that Orientals, though not bearing the name 
of Christian, may be fqund more truly followers of Jesus Christ than 
those who call themselves after him. ** The disciples were called Chris- 
tians first in Antioch it docs not appear to have been His own desire 
that His followers should be called after him (Luke vi.46) ; and, above 
all, they were to be distinguished, not by their opinions concerning his 
jperson, but by following after what he taught. Whatever further effect 
it may have, as to which we arc not very sanguine, the visit of Mr. Sea 
to England has been a matter of great interest to many liberal per- 
sons of different forms of opinion, and we are glad to be promised a 
r Historical Sketch of She Bralimo Somaj by the Editor of the present 
volume. 

The Itev. Charles Voysey has publislied the Address read by him 
fore the Judicial Committee in the lung-pending suit in which he hsg 
been enga^d7 Judgment, however, cannot now be pronounced beforO 
the next sittings in February. The appeal came before the Committee 
on an interlocutory sentence of the Provincial Court of York, decreehig 
the admissibility" of the articles exhibited against Mr. Voysey ; that 


^ Appeal to J udMal Comioittee of Her Majesty’s Privy Coiinoil, froln the 
Jttdgiiie&t of the Cbanceiy Court of York on a Chaige of Heresy (pfunomioed 2nd 
jUeoember, 1869). Kead before tbeir Lordships on tbe lOtb, 14tb, and 16th No* 
veraber, 1870.” By the Bev. Charles Voysey, B.A., of St. Edmund Mall, Oxford. 
Vicar efHealaugh. London ; THibner and Co. 1870. 
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to soys that the expression of opinions attributed to him would be 
an ofibnee against the written Law of the Church of England, and that, 
primd facie^ judging from the quotations produced by the prosecution 
. from his works, he had given expression to the alleged opinions. On 
this point the Privy Council rejected the appeal, confirming the sen- 
tence of the Court below ; and, according to usual praetSce, the cause 
would have been ‘‘remitted” to the Court below, for argument on the 
“ proof” of the articles, and for definitive sentence — from which a fur- 
ther appeal might have been taken. But by agreement on both sides 
the cause was “retained” by the Pnvy Council for final adjudication. 
Mr. Voysey’s argument, therefore, on the “proof” of the articles-— 
that is to say, on the merits of what he had published, relatively to the 
Law of the Church of England— was directed to these points, namely, 
to illustrate and explain his own meaning, to show that he could not to 
condemned without involving the Law of the Church in absurdity, and 
to plead user of the liberty which he claimed for himself by citing the 
published opinions of various divines of the Church of England on the 
same or similar subjects to those treated of by himself. We cannot 
venture to express any opinion as to the legal conclusion at which the 
Committee may arrive ; but will only say, that Mr. Voysey’s defence 
is characterized by a thoroughly unflinching spirit. 

Messrs. Clark’s present issue of the Antenicene Christian Library 
consists of the third and last volume of Tertullian and of the Clemen- 
tine Homilies and Apostolical contributions.^ The present series, it is 
expected, will be completed in the course of the ensuing year ; it is 
designed to follow it up by translations of the principal works of 
^gustiue. Most of the works, whether of the Greek or Latin 
Fathers are, to read in enotenso, wearisome in the extreme, but very 
valuable for reference. For instance, there is a citation often made 
from Tertullian, concerning the “ one rule of faith, immovable and irre- 
formable,” which when taken together with its context, is found to 
lead up to an apology for development and additions. It occurs in the 
treatise on the “ Veiling of Virgins,” written after Tertullian became 
a Montanist. After reciting the former part of the Creed nearly in 
the form called the Apostles* Creed, he goes on — “This Law of 
faith being constant, the other succeeding points of discipline and 
* conversation admit the ‘ novelty’ of correction ; the grace of Gk)d, to 
wit, operating and advancing even to the end.” And he goes bn to 
explain the office of the Paraclete as the Vicar of the Lord — 

“ Rkhteousuess was first in a rudimentary state, having a natural fear of 
Odd ; mm that stage it advanced through the l^w and the Prophets to 
infanev : from that stage it passed through the Gospel to the fervour of youth : 
now through the Paraclete it is settling into maturity. He will alter 
Christ, the only one to be mdled and revered as Master; for he speaks not 

a Glemeotine Homifiaa." Tnnslatefi by Bev. Thomas Smith, H.D. ; 
Peter Peteraoa, M.A. ; and James Donaldson, LIZD. 

The Writings of Quintus S^t* Flor. Tertuilianus. VoL HI. Translated by 
B«v. S. Tbirlwall, late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. With the Extant 
Worka of Victorinus and Comuodianus. Translated by Rev. R. Wallis, Incum* 

, jbent of Cuxley, Somerset. Edinbuigh : T. and T» Clark. 1870. 
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from liittuelfy but what is commanded by Christ. They who haYe recetved^m 
set truth before custom. They who have heard Him prophesying even to the 
‘ present time, not of old, bid virgins be wholly covered.”— pp. 155, 1&0, 

We ought to refer to ** Anti- Janus,” an intended reply to the cele- 
brated Janus.”* It does not attempt to defend the genuineness of 
the false ” Decretals,” and other supposititi^s writings alleged at 
various times in supjmrt of the Papal claims. These the author main- 
tains were not forgeries ; they gave ex]>re88ion to ideas already current 
when they were composed, were written with as truthful intent as the 
Sibylline Oracles and various " Sagas” of primitive Christianity ; and 
unless under special Divine guidance it is inconceivable that the Papal 
Supremacy should have developed itself through so many ages, making 
always progress, though often obscurely or fitfully, towards the reve- 
lation of timt universm spiritual sovereignty which has now been pro- 
claimed. Pagan authors, we may observe, delighted in like manner to 
trace a Divine Providence in the growth of the Boman Empire from 
small beginnings until it reached universal dominion ; and especially 
is to be noted how its officers always worked towards an end not seen 
as yet. But Providence did not design that overweening Empire to 
abide. And if Papal Home cannot be regulated into some moderation 
from within, it also must await a Nemesis from without. 

The Rev. L. Tyerman, the author of a new ^fe of John Wesley,” 
has been engaged in its compilation a considerable number of years.^* 
He has had possession or access to a vast amount of material which 
was not available to former biographers. His object has been not to 
conceal anything, but to make the Reformer as much as possible Cell 
his own story : and he does not withhold evidence of hesitancies and 
to some extent of inconsistencies at various periods of Wesley’s career. 
His partial entanglements with the Moravians, and somewhat harsh 
and abrupt severance from them are, wc may be pardoned for saying, 
amusingly described. So is Wesley’s last sermon which be preached 
in his turn as Master of Arts before the University at Oxford Con- 
siderable revolutions have since that time (1744) passed over that 
seat of ** true religion and useful learning” — but the Heads of Houses 
in the Reformed^” University would be as startled as were those of^ 
that day by such words as these from their preacher. ” In the fear 
and in the presence of the great God before whom both you and I 
shall shortly appear, I pray you that are in authority over us, whom 
I mei^nce for your office sake, to consider — Are you filled with the 
Holy Ghost?” Nor would the occupants of the galleries, in much 


* ** Anti- Janus : an Hisionoo-Theological Criticum of the Work entitled ‘The 
I^ope and the CouncIL’ by Janus.” By Dr. Heigenrdther, Ptufessor of Canon 
Imw and of Sodesfasnoal History at the University of Whrsbuig. Translated hum 
the Germao hf J. H Robertson, Esq., Professor of Modem History and English 
Lltsrainre at the Catholie University, Ihiblin. With an Introduotion by bim, 
aivinga History of HaOicaiiism from the Reign of Louis XlYr down to the 
PhMtTiine. Dublin: W.HXelly. 1870. 

M ^*The Life and Timet of the Bev. John Wedey, M.A., Founder oftheMetbo* 
d!sta.*r By the Bev. L. T|yerinaii, Author of **Tbo Life and Times of the Bev« 
a Wedey, M. A.” London : Hodder and StoughUnu 1870. 
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better epirit. suffer the reproach thM;, to^ay ootHiogr '▼ices, they 
were a ** genefation of trifieia.’^ Full of interest as this work will be 
for WesleyanS) it will also prove most truly so for the philosophical 
obsesver of religious movements.. For it is written from Ihe earner 
point of vi^w whence Wesley was moved to hhi nfission of the ^^saviag 
of souls namely, from the conviction .of ^n eternity of hell*Kre 
being reserved for the lost. Those who are outside of Wesley anism, 
tliat is to say, the m^ority of the public whiqh calls itself Christian, 
have little understanding that it is based as »well as Calvinism or 
Whitelieldianisnll, upon the doctrine of an^*ternal Ifell. Only there w- 
this dif^rence, that according tp George Whitetield and his followers a 
definite number of persons are predestined to it : according tq Wesley 
there is no one, in a Christian country at least, who has tiot a cbifnce 
of escaping it — but the tefi|jb of his escaping it is an “ assurance** of the 
forgiveness of his sins, if not a consciousiress of being filled with the 
fruits of the Spirit. *Believing m be did ii^ the eternal hell, Wesley 
was no doubt more consistent as if minister of religion than the clergy 
who refused him their pulpits; in a Ibtter to the Bishop of London 
•(Gibson) in 1747, he sjiiys— • * ’ . • 

** Our one aioa is to proselyte sinners- to repentance. If this be not done 
we will stand condemned, not as wclUmcAuing , tool% but as devils incarnate : 

, but if it be, then, my lord, neither vou nor any man beside, pan oppose ana 
• foitify peoplh jagainst ‘us/ whhout being found even to hgfit a^inst God. 
There are, in and near Mooruelds, ten tiiousaud poor souls, for ^om iUhrist 
di^d, rushing headlong into hell. Is Dr. Bulkeley, the parocbialniinis&f, both 
willing and #ble to stop them B If jsq, let it be done, and I have no place in 
these parts. But if alter all tliat be dope and all that be can do, they are 
still in the broad way to destruction, let me see if God will put a word even iu 
my mouth.'’ — ^p.5G3. 

The clergy v^ere of course unable to meet these assumptions with the 
only effectual reply — that the assuming an eternal hell was 'nothing 
Jess than*a blasphemy, and whatever the faults of the ten thousand 
111 Moorfields, they would no doubt hereafter be equitably dealt with. 
A* wonder h^s often been expressed how any one believing in* the’ 
.reality of an eternal hell could rest day or ni^t under the conviction 
that m^ultitudes of human brings, neighbours and friends, the nearest 
and dearest, were rushing headlong into it ; and it is widely supposed 
. that although «miDisters preach it, they do so conventionally and not 
as a truth. But there is no doubt that they do it as a truth, and tiHich 
also sincerely some only wliy of salvation” from it, whether it be justi- 
fication by faith, or free grace, or assurancje. But the most astounding 
thing of all is, that vast numbers— Catholics on the one hand, Cal- 
vinists and/Westeyans on the other, meet their neighbours with smil- 
ing faooi,l>w and sell with them, enter with them into all sorts of 
40 ontract 8 ana into the most intimate relations, while thoroughly^ con- 
vinoad that they are doomed to^rdition. A stath of things fatal to 
tbestruedntereste botlMf religion and morality. 

The pbsenrgtion of the phenomena of the ifisane mind may be ex- 
' peoted to Airnish valual^le infe^ation as to its normal functions, in the 
ac^ way.as the observation of mornid states of the body aids t^ deflis 
[T^XCV/No.jOLXXXV1I.}7.Nbw Sbbiss, Vol XXXIX. No. I.’ . 
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xiition oTit^ healthy cojidition. And in the Case of the mind, aa of 
the body, the condition of highest health ie^angerously .akin to disease. 
Morbidly excited, even intoxicated, persons are capable of feats to 
which at ether times they would be unequal; and have quick insights 
beyond their ordinary ikculties. Throughout Biblical and all other 
literature, the affinity between divine inspiration and* madness is 
recogni^d — as it is in popular superstition or opinion, especially in the 
]Sa8t, to the present day. Mr. Clissoid's work • on ^*The Prophetic 
Spirit ”“in these relations, is an attempt to systematize these various 
observations, and td apply 1d)em to illustrate various Scriptural state- 
ments. 'And he says, the psychologist to some extent thus gives a hand to 
the Neologian,a8in the explanation which is enabled to l)e given of *^Qod 
'speaking to Moses,’* of Moses talking with God face to face,” and 
rae like. A very great number of statement in the Bible inexplicable 
^and incredible as hfstdrical ftets, are capable of explanation on the 
ground that they were the express!^ of ideas ‘materialized by the 
imagination: very much like which waS Swedenborg’s own solution of the 
difficulty in the story of Balaam knd the speaking ass (pp. 216, 217). 
Tig) whole subject i« one which in its Biblical relations belongs to Mr. * 
Clissuld more properly than to any one else in this country. 

The object of the Lectures of Professor Shairp, entitled “ Cfultureand 
Aeligion,” is to show that it must not be endeavoured to carry a recon- 
cilement between the two too far, because they* are dependent, in fact, 
upon jery different faculties.^® Herein his observations are un- 
doubtedly founded in trdth, and he has drawn them out in a pleasing 
and telliiig manner. * • • * • ^ 

**The scientiHo mind and theological mind, when turned towards the 
supersensible world, are apt to find the ‘saqie difficulty,^ only in a greater 
degree, as they find in dealing with objects of imagination,* or with pure eroo« 
tions. Whoever has tried to. think steadily at aU on religious subjects must 
be aware of this difficulty.” — p. 80. ' •’ 

And he goes on to say' that the religious mind is conteni;ed with« 
anthropomorphic conceptions of the 'Divine *Beiiig, with which the 
Fogical and scientific mind is by no means content. “ Mere adum- 
brations of spiritual realities are an offence to the luind that will accept 
only scientific exactness.” And he then ^uot^s Coleridge in protest 
against “the application of conclusive logic to subjects concerning 
which the premisses are expressed, in not merely inadequate, but 
accommodated terms ” (p. 81). We apprehend the fault lies with those 
who *8et ” faith,” which the Apostje deffhes as a supposition of 
things hoped for ” motraaic) as equal to or superior in 

*i)ertitude to intelle^ual demonstration. So much as thak might be 
; admitted, add yetIVofessor Shairp’s criticisms of tbe ‘^GuitSl^ theory” 
be admitted in the main to be just. ' 


# - ' • 

” **TfaelVopbetioSpiriik in its relation to Wisdom and Madness,** By^the 
Rev. Augustus Olitsoldr M.A. London : Longmans. 1870. 

'‘Culture and Religion in some of their Relations.*' By J. 0. Shidlp, PHn* 
cipal of the United CoHm of Sk Salvator and St. Leonard, St. Andrews. Euin* 
iMIfgh ; Ednionston andBooi^as. 1870, . 



•'The bone that is in Christianity, far short as the accomplishment has 
hitherto faiieirof the ideal, is its rery nature a hope for all, and it does* 
actuaJy reach multitudes whom culture mfuM leaire out. ^ Hov many are the 
ocournneesof life which culture can make nothing of, which it. must ahandon 
in despair*! Tliere are a thousand circumstances, t might say the largei^ por- 
tion oi the stuff dife is made of, out of which culture can extract nothing. 
What has it to say to poverty, destitution, and oppression, to pain wd suffer- 
ing, diseases long aftd violent, all that is frightful and rcvoltii\g ? What word 
can it speak lo I fie heart-weary and desponding, those for whom life lias been 
a failure, who have no more hope here?**^ 

Professor Sbairp seems to us, relatively to some of the advocates of 
Culture, to have the host of the argument— because they admit, or do 
not deny, the spiritual side of man’s being, and realities corihsponding 
to it. ^ * 

Of the two parts of Mr.* Verity’s treatise he appears to us very sue- - 
cessful in his exposition of the double source of consciousness.^* He 
illustrates his theory by referenpe to tht* anatomical structure of the 
brain ; but it will stand* alojie without .the help of that illustration, 
because perception is evidently the result of the union in one, of the 
percipient and the thing perceived. • 

There ate potentialities in the percipient to be conscious of external nou- 
. meua. Hence perception, which is tins consciousness, takes place whpn the 
two come together, and so we are •conscious of noumena, or things 
This happens as the effect of a cause, and the caii^e is the act of union, mono, 
of the percipient and the noumenon. Take awav one or the other, and percep- 
tion ceases also. You destroy the cause, and the effect ceases. Perceptive 
ideas, however, remain which lie latent in us until they enter into new mental 
combinations with other ideas acco|ding to their potentialities and the laws 
of causation.” — p. 10, 

We .say something upon the expression “ things per ae,” 

which is obscure if not erroneous, but pass on to the new theory oX 
(Jpusation. * 

** Causation, ” says Mr. Verity, ** consists simply of polehtial objects, more 
or less in number, uniting togetner in one 5pr the production of an effect ; their 
act of union being the cause; the union itself, the effect. We apprehend 
causation by onr reason just as we perceive events arid facts by our perceptive 
faculties. When we witness an instancy of causation, it is ovir perinpient 
which takes cognizance of the* phenomenal part, namely, the objects 
uniting together, called the antecedetft, and the same objects, when united 
called the sequent. Bqt it is our reason which apprehends the dynamic or 
causation element in the act of union constituting the cause and the causation. 
AS long %s 'these objects remain separate and distinct, they are not the*cause. 

, They are only Co-existences. But as soon as they unite together in one, they 
beooAe simuliane^tly both cause and effect. We tUen caunpt separate tiicm 
in fact or in idea.*-'— pp/20, 21, * 

Truly a •fire does not produce the consumption df a log of wood, 
unless the wood is there. Observation tells us the effect is in con- 
sequence qf their junctioh ;* and it is* more correct to say that the 
approximation of the wood to the fire is the cause of its consumption^ 


® ^ SubiMt and Obj^ : as eonnected with cur Double Brain, and a New 
Theory of Causation. “ By B. Verity. London : Longmans. 1870. 
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than to say that the fire is the cause ; but we do not see as yei that 
our ‘‘reason” gives us any inskht into cause beyond that.. We infer 
that, ip other Tike cases, limiRr burnings will occpr, but that is all. 

The “ Manual of Ethics” by Dr. Owgan,^* appears to us jrelb and 
fairly drawn'']ap for its* purpose of assisting students whp are* preparing ’ 

. for examinations. While the various theories of morals are itupartialiy * 
atated, the author has steered entirely clear of theologicid assumptions. 

It would be an useful addition to give some references, or aMlst at the 
end, of the principal works where the^ student can at least ^erify for 
himself the statements which are made in the “ Manual.^*' An exa- . 
miii^ sometimes finds himself tripped up in liis examiuaiion from 
having relied too exclusively* on his llandbopk. * It is only human for 
examiners sometimes to take a gHm pleasure in doing so. 


' POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY,. VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

O WING to the investment of Paris, we have Gorman* opinion far 
more adequately repre'kented in the world of literatrure than Frendi, 
The most eminent German professors, as Professor P. Adolph Wagner' ' 
and Professor Carl George Brunh,- are. fully ^equipped With all the 
most effectual arguments, logical and liistorioal, in favour of the most 
advanced German claims. Professor Wagner charges his countrymen 
with the greatest pusillanimity in having so much as ever reoogni ed 
the French character of Alsace and Ijprraine. The French began the 
war in. order to rob the Germans of “pure German soil.” The 
Germans will not close it before they have recovered German 
spil. On the side of Holland, Luxembourg, Belgium, and Switxer* 
land, Germany is alleged to have lost three times al much o? her 
natu^-al territory .as France, and nothing can satisfy the legitimate 
clums of Germany but the complete identification -of Alsace 
Lorraine with the rest of the German soil. Professor Brunn’s speech 
m.the*Hall of the Frederick- William University at Berlin, on becom- 
ing Buctor,d8 an eloquent declamation in. favour of the superiority of 
• Germany and Gerorijm#over France and Frenchmen.. The most slan- 
derous accusations against the French are hashed up recklessly, and 
the victory of Germany is described over and over again aa the victory 
i. of freedom and civilization for Europe. “ The French idea rf fbedoin 
proems no farther than to the celebrated ‘ liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity.’ Tfcat^is nothhig else than, first, a negative annihilatioli of 
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4ill tira, and a remov'al of all landm«*k8 ; and accgndlj, fraternization 
by majorities. Their freedom advanoifs no ^rther than back to 
despotism, to the despotism of the ma^es, or^of those who^ are skilled 
* in corrupting; their repriaentativeSyiMrhether a convent or- an emperor.” 

Another professorial utterance by Professor Treitschke, of Heidel- 
berg'^ under the heading, ** What We 'Demand from France/’^, gives a* ‘ 
further probf of 1»he unmitigated German 'view Vhich (l^pmiiiatw even 
in the most intellectual regions in Germany. All history is ransacked 
' in order to establish that Alsace and Lorraine are essentially German 
and not French, that artistic and political associations of the highest 
^ntiqUitv and order connect them with Germtiny, and that two oen- 
turies of French dominion cannot utterly destroy the fich millennium 
of Gbrman history,” . . • 

It is a novel, or rather an unparalleled, situation for England to be 
so near the scene of one .of the greatest wars of modern times, knd yet 
to be sufficiently at her ease to look calmly on as the horrible trag^y 
is evolved before her -eyes. It has been a grand opportunity for her ' 
to learn the true meaning of war, and to get disabused of all the false 
and dangerous notions which the heat of actual participation in the 
conflict is sure Uo bring to the surface. The very complete way in 
winch modern means of communication have permitted the most 
minute incidents of the war to be portrayed in the columns of th*e 
daily press has very considerably contributed to this end. Tho result 
of this eKperience is bertain to tell, as it is visibly telling, on moral 
%nd politioal speculation. . Those whp (mbibb* new ide&s the most 
readily and thirstily will communicate them ^o^'those'wbo are most * 
obedient to competent instructors. A strong public opinion thereby 
^formed among the working classes of this' and other countries, will 
thus express itself in actual pressure brought to bear upon the selfish, 
the luitUrious, and the retrograde classei of society. In this vsiy, 
there is little doubt that a new/public opiyion, flu; more un|avourable 
to war than aoy which has yet existed,' will shoftly be formed. Mr. 
Shand's account of his experience in thb. early battle-ftelds of the war 
bettween France and Prussia^ affords a good instance of the kind of 
matter which is now being taken in and digested on every side, shortly 
to be reproduced in the form of a stern and immoyabje public opinion. 
The experience of Mr. Shand was in a very early sto^ pf the war, 
just, after the Qrst ^decisive Prussian succes^s; but the tale- in its 
main* featuM k tbe same throv^hout/ the misery and havoc orly 
increasing as* the fresh romantic intei^t attending it becomes Aill^ 
The scene in the hospital at Mayence is described with almost ghastlj^ 
animation.* A train full of wounded had been telegraphed to arrive 
two hours before^ and Was slowiy moving in. The thousand beds of 
the hospital, wbre turned down in 'readiness, a light burning oa. the 
table by each, and the gaa flaring along the rafters overhead. The 
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first coiners were soundest, suffering from nothing more .than a 
ball through the foot^or a sbiverM arm-bone» ** Then uufblds itself . 
the long chapter of h^rors, written in shockingly sensational cha* 
raoters. Men with desperate body-wound#^ sinking under agony,* 
fever^ or exhaustion, are transferred* from the straw to the bed ; some 
*of them are literally riddled;- others with missing limbs or jaws’ shot 
dear away, or swathed in hideous bandages, leave nftich to the imagi- 
nation.” ** The dhassepot balls in particular have a fiendish habit of 

a iug round the bone they strike, tearing and shattering as they go ; 

y, perhaps, glancing ofi to the body, burying themselves, and 
travelling at large through the person.”. Already in the week 9 f 
August 18,000. wounded had passed through Mayence, and yet the 
tide from the fields of Metz had barely set in. A pitiful piotiAre of 
unrelieved misery caused by the necessity of what' Mr. Shand calls 
war supporting itself,” is giveh under the chapter bearing that title. 
Mr. Shand speaks well of the mode in which, so 'far as he saw, the 
. German soldiers treated the peasants, and yet he confesses thai the 
#ight he witnessed ^as ” pitiable in every way — ^the meanness instead 
of the glory of war.” He ^ays that if all the peasants in the neighbour- 
hood in which he* was had not suffered acutely, it waS only because war 
had begun to dull their senses ; they had habituated themselves! to 
Ihe cries of their famished children, and .learnt to look on a ' blank 
future as an accepted fact. ** Yet they had been squeezed with excep- 
tional tenderness ; and if the proceedings of thesb good-natured Harm- 
atadters may be takeh’ as representative ones, never were the ine.vitabl|l 
horrors of. war moic softened to the helpless.” Mr, Shand makes 
some very shi'ewd and suggestive rtflectioiis arising out oT his expe- 
rience in the environs- of Strasbuig during the siege. He remarks 
that it was harder to feel sad or serious over the sufferings of the 
besieged than one' had fourvi it in England, for the sense of personal 
disappointment aqd failure *(in making investigations) turned * the 
course of reflections into selfish and personal chanu^s. The roar 
was terrific, .it is true, and terribly sustained. Thunder-clap' off 
thunder-clap,* bellow on bellow, when the reports got caught *and 
qntangled in the slight rising grounds ; and the intervals between the 
intermittent bass of great guns going off singly and sometimes by 
pairs, were, filled up by a rattling treble of small-arms.” The follow •• 
ing remark is rhost instructive, and explains how the .engaging i^ war 
may give a fresh taste for war, or at least prevent its trve lineaments 
bciAjlP deciphered. All this when I took time to'rdlect, 1 was, 
gainfully conscious of •the growing heartlessuess for which 1 had been 
ancliued to blame the Baden peasimts. , I caught myself thinking of 
the siege as^a specmcle j and yet honestly 1 believe that on occasions 
.1 could sympathize with the sufferings •of the Btrasburgem, at le^t 
as sincerely as most people.” The description * of the dull insipidity 
and vaduity of the ” touiyt country in war-time” is also very* striking 
and full of sadness. England ha», for once,* leisure to study fdMy a 
great oontemporarjr war ; and well drill It be for her if she nsakes the 
utmost of her opportunity. 

The ceconstructiutt 6f the political system of .Germaiiyj ander^be 
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leadership of Prussia, gives rise to the same series of complicated pro- 
blems which every attempt to create a real, and not only a nominal, 
•contedjsraoy of Stato necessarily involv^. What atnount of pow.er 
shall be committed to the central Gpverniient; how that Government 
shall be Constituted, how the new constitution shall be ratified, and 
under what formsjbhe admission of new SUtes to the confedeilltion snail 
be signified, are questions which must be answered somehow or othe|, 
if the possibility of endless rivalries^ and disputes is to he excluded. 
An interesting little anqnymous work,^ wUich has just reached its 
second edition, has sketched out a solution of the special problems of 
the above nature as presented by the existing political condition of 
Germany. The prominence of Pfussia in the present war, an^ the 
admission, actual or prosppctive, of the Sopth German States into the 
North German Confederation,* have laid bare many defects in the ex- 
isting constitution, m well as opened out new wants not previously 
provided for. .The writer oi this yrork first states thecpfoblem, 
and describes it as a practical rather than a speculative one. “ The 
only concern for the practical\statesman is as to which, among a 
number of possible constitutions', is the only possible and necessary 
q^ie.*’ ThAe must be* a ground plan oi the constitution, there must 
be severe limits imposed on the competency of the central representa- 
tive assembly, and there must be a mode of transition from thV old to 
the new order of things. The project suggested takes the form of a 
treatjWto be copcluded between the kings, grand dukes, senates, and 
generally the heads of the executive of every State to be comprised 
in the union, ot which each makes a perpetual engagement on behalf 
of his or their own State for the protection of the general territory to 
•which the confederacy extHids, the defence of public law prevailing 
throughout fliat territoi^, and generally the welfare of * the ‘whole 
German people. Tliq legislative authority is, by the treaty, to consist 
two Chambers, the Bundesrath’’ and the Reichstag.” “ The former 
bodja is to* consist of representatives of all the States according to their 
Aee or importance (Prussia; fbr instance, having as* many as 17, Wiir- 
temburg, 4, and most of the States 'only 1), but the States ar^ only 
to vote singly. So, it would seem, that while the 17 Prussiah members 
might all speak, only one vote, could be given by them' all. The oon- 
stitutioii of the other body is left to be determined by some method tu 
be prescribed by a resolutlbn of the Bundesrath. The general ieg^- 
lative comneteucy of the two assemblies extends to all sucb matters as 
concern ( maintenance in every several State of the personal and 
civil rights of the menibers of .all the States ; (2) the regulation ot 
taxes and trade, the determination of the conditions for leaving the 
country, and the administration of colonies j (3) the fixing of the tribute 
payable by the several States for the. purposes of the odnfederacy ; 
(4*5 the determiniatjbn o^ooihage, weights aud measurek, paper money, 
and other questions of genenal economical concern ; (5) the making ot 
patent and copyright laws ; (6) the assignment of ’foreign representa- 
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tWes as ambasiHidorB and congulfl .for the conf^eraqy and its se 7 e]:al 
rnenibers ; (7) the administration of the armjr and navy ; (8) .the eon- 
atruotlon and management puUio nvorkss as railways, cana]^, and* 
the like ; (9) the determinAtum of the relative rights of user of public 
works appertaining to the seyeral States, according lb their dize or im- 
pbftance or special needs ; (10) the management of postal and tel^raph 
jjnatters ; (11) the administ^tion of public “ medical and veterinary’’ 
matters; (12) the enactment* of.« general lav^r df contracts,^ criroe^ 
trade, and procedure.” It has been thought; worth while to give this 
sketch in^some detail, as it is far from' being merely imaginary, aftd 
even were it never adopted in its details, the difficuKies being ttte very 
sam| ones, or of the same kind, as those encountered in America and 
Canada, any* proposed mod^ of meeting theqi is worthy of the greatest 
possible attention. •The whole details* of the constitution propo^, 
wj^h ia comprised in seven arflclos^ are of ahe greatest possible 
interest.# , ^ 

An argument between Strauss and Benan, upon the merits of the 
p^ies to the existing war* must needs be of the greatest interest. 
The interest, however, attaching to the two letters of Strauss,* and the 
qne of R4nan, is not exactly of the kind that ihight have^been anti(^ 
.pated — that is, as the disclosing some novel modes of stating the 
actual f>oints in controversy between France and Germany. The two 
philosophers rather assume the poplar positions severally occupied by 
Jtheir own countrymen, and defend these positions with the foice, the 
'delicacy, and the courtesy with which they might baVe been credited. 
M. B6nan, while admitting that there is in France a party desperately 
liostile to (lermauy,Vhich will never make peace if they can help, or ever 
keep peace when made, asserts that>there ^another party sincerely dei^ 
sirousof true union with England and Gerh^iiy, deeply ^nitent for tlie 
national crime of commencing the war, and very zealous for a true 
constitutional and pacific life. The project of detaching the German- 
S|x;aking provinces from. France is to attempt a hopeless recbnstraction 
<d territeries all over Europe, and to eicludc France from the m A 
av;enpe to German influences, moral, social, and political. Herr Strauss, 
on the other him4, while admitting that if all Frenchmen resembled 
his great antagonist, theie would* be .no danger, insists that the 
door for possible invasion of Germany, must be imperiously and finally 
closed. • • • • 

The ground oT the indifference and indolence which characterizes 
such ^ large xna8%of>kbe English population with, respite the rela- 
tions of IBnglaiid and the United^ States, is simply ignoranee^-^gnoraooe 
of current facte, even tha moat <^dmary geographical, economical, 
political ches, and^^ignorauce of past history. Mr. Robert Mackenzie* ' 
has rendered good service to .both ootintries in bringing «befbr6^ the 
people of Great Britain all tUe maiu facte iiCthe Vhede range of the 

und Frtsde.” . Zwei bHdTe au EroA B^iian nebit deren antwort m( 
j»vA erasten von David Friedrich StquiBs. Leipsig. 1879.’ 
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hntoiiy of the United States^-commendng with the'di^covei^ of Ame- 
i)oa, and ’concluding with the pr^iit era of reconstraction. The 
account of the'War'of Independence and of the late war is given' with 
great spirit and attention to details, yet, with the greatest brevity • 
The storiee of the resistance at Boston to the tea imposts, which .was 
the preliminary to tiie War of Independence, andkof the great baCttle , 
of Gettysburg, in July, 18^3, afbeiQ which itVM said that President 
Lincoln's ** appearance underwent a noticeable change, his eye ^(U^dng 
brighter, anddiis bowed-d(^n*Crnn)e once more erect,*’ are told with con- 
siderable Historical power. Mr. Mackenzie says that America has still 
something to learn torn the ripe experiendb and more patient thinking 
of England. . But it Has been her privilegepto teach to England and^ 
the worldone of tHe grancfest of lesfons.* 8he‘*has asserted the poli-* 
tichl rights of the tn^ses ; *8he has proved to us that it Js safe and 
wire to trust tKe people. She has taught that the government of the * 
people should be for the people and by. th^r people. 

The JDuke of Argyll’s little work on lona”^ n\iay be called in every 
sense a * .pretty^ book, both externally and internally. It is almost 
written as if for children, so copious are the explanations, so sfimple the 
sty 16, and so much being made of eveiy minute detail, historical or de« 
scriptive. The foundation of the Christian Church in I onaeby the Celtic 
Col<)mba, in a..d. 563, is the mam event round which the ^narrative 
pirt of the work turns.* This event is especially iifteresiing from the 
light it throws* on the missionary character of the Irish Church, and 
on the different develppmonts of monasticism and ritual in. Rome and 
the Churches still! in the main, independent of Rome. It is said .th&t 
in Ireland, et this time,* the stud/ of the Scriptures was universftl, and 
the transcription of them was a passion. Manuscripts still remain 
which on probable evidence belong to this time; aiuf tradition ascribes 
the exile pf Columba to tierce contention for a favourite copy. No- 
‘ thing alti^ether like these old Irish monasteries existed' elsewhere 
then, or' has Existed anyvfhere since that time. The whole history cf 
Ailumjba is romaiuic, not to say fantastic,* in, the highest ^egrra. ' 

The tract of M.* Th4o^r6 Juste* oa what has become familiarly 
known M “ The Secret Treaty,” gives us the opportunity of e&timating 
the sentiments of the high class 6F Belgiw politicians in Filiation 
to the conducts the French and English Governments severally with 
xesj^t to Belgium. M. Theodore Juste, in approaching so sore a 
topio,'doeB .bis best to relieve soVne of the leading French Republicans 
from ^e imputation of complicity in the transaction.* * He re^ls that 
»they bad been wont to o^ull thexnAbres of the free speech and free 
press existing m,£Mgium, and that ^hey most ohAish a grateful re- 
collection of the couiijbry to which thev pwed., so much. Jules 
FatrePbad never mixed himself up with toe ** audacious champions of 
natural frontiers, ”%ut haki invariably showiu himself the adversary of 
"that falhunous doolHne. But the hands 6f M. Ledcii Rollin and M. 

• By the Bake of Argyll. London : Strahtti and On. 137C.* 
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Victor Hugo Were not so clean, and even still more to be auspected 
were the followers and disciples of .those chiefs. It was to England, 
in spite'of her alleged ** egoism/’ that eternal gratitude was due for 
the active solicitude she exhibited at Belgium's most critical moment. 
M. Juste gives the whole ‘story of the discovery of the Secfet Treaty 
aiifl all the docu'meifts relating to it in fpll, as Well as an account of 
the debate in the IJobse of Commons on the Englisb Treaty with 
reference to Belgium at the outset of the war. 

It is a curious vicissitude in the bfetoty of the Great Pyramid^^ 
that the question 'Qf its antiquity should become a notable ^int in dis- 
pute between the impugnefs and the defenders tif the “ verbal inspira- 
tion” of Scripture. Whether the date of the Pyramid was two thou- 
sand or five thousand years before the Christian Era might, ante-* 
cedently t« experience, have seemed a matter of the coldest and indeed, 
of the dry^t, if not the dullest, investigation. And yet we have 
those who uphold the earliOr date, stigmatized by Mr. St. John Vincent 
Day, now as ” Positivists,” now as a certain band of the •modern 
sects of Hationalisnl,” nOw as upholders of ” one of the moat popular 
of modem profanities.”. Surely this language and the general tone* 
which surrounds it is wholly unworthy of the really scientific de- 
meanour which, in his otherwise injieresting argument, Mr. St. John 
ViQcent. Day shows he is quite capable of displaying. A good part 
of the argument between 'the supporters of the earlier and the later 
date turns upon the actual measurement of the existing Pyramid, the 
correspondence betweqp this measurement as well as that given by 
Herodotus and certain astronomical data, and tlie Condition of astro- 
nomipal and mathematical science In the world at the 'time of the 
building. The other part of the argument is of a *morc generally • 
accessible character, as resting upon the kind of tools nceilt^ fqr the 
construction, tbe origin of the.pyramidical shape, and theT time in which 
Chupu br Cheops probably lived. Here both indications seem ^to 
point to'the late date, that is, 2170 b.o. ' . * 

Lieutenant C. A. Low’s “Sketches of Ifravel,”” with memoran&,*« 
histoiical and geographical, of places of interest in the £a8t,jsnable8 
lU to obtain a glimpse oi several places which are constantly in every- 
body's mouth as lying qn, or ndt far from, the high road to Iqdia, and 
yet which .do not often attract the independent interdict they deserve. 
Thus Aden has a ^history .of its own in which many great !^tern 
historibal charqcters^re their part. * In a.]>. B72, the place was still 
powerful enough to require and execute gigantic reservoirs formed in 
the^ solid limestone rock, and vAich are so. stupendous that some fifty 
years ago it tested the strength of 'English engineers, to clean them*» 
The persistent slava-dealigg at Zanzibar is; a matter properly at- 
tracting tbe gravest concern, as by a treaty with^the Sultan 6f Zan- 
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vibar the export of daves by sea from his dominipus k eutirely pro 
bibited; by a further agreement with the Saltan in 1867,' th< 
trauaport^of slaves in^ hli dominions during the first few months o 
tile year^is also prohimted. This book is full of curious descriptivi 
matter, and the authority for the statements made is of an unusually 
good kind. 

Therware many aspects in which" China is becoming a centre of the 
greatest political interest. It is the seat of the c(^ium traffic^ the 
morality and expediency of favouring which is one of the leading 
questions of tlje hour. . It is inhabited by a race dF people of such 
strange and exceptional habits that it seems almost a hopeless pro- 
blem to European diplomatists whether the Chinese people ought to 
be treated as civilized or \incivilized. It is pouring out oiiQ.of the 
most copious of all existing streams of emigration, and is thereby 
giving rise to the most perplexing considerations for both the Aus- 
tralian and the United Stat^* Governments: Williamson's 

“ Journeys in Noi'th China**^*^ form an original aud independent con- 
tribution to our krmwledge of the country and its inhabitants. He 
is very hopeful as to the possible future of China, though hb takes an 
almost excessively depressed view of its 'present condition. The main 
obstacles in the way of improvement are, according to Mr. Williamson, 
ithe^osition and pretensions of the Emperor, the conceit and gross 
ignorance of the people (specially in the ititerior), the supcArstitious 
worship of ancestors, ttie curious belief called Fang ^ui — ^the principle 
of which is, that all genial life-giving influences come from the south, 
and all those of an evil, deadening character from the north, and hence 
that if any high building^ he raised it will divert the current from the 
places due north of it, and so injure the inhabitants in the direct line 
immediately beyond; and lastly, «the opium traflic. The.gprounds for 
hopefulness • are that, historically speaking, the Chinese have always 
shown themselves ready, to adopt every new invention or discovery 
that came in their way,.^ printing, hospitals*, schools, mathematics 
processes, vaccination, and the manufacture of jute, silk, porcelain, and 
gunpowder. The ease with* which *they are adtjuiring the ability tO 
utilize European science in the public works progno^icates a grand 
future, and shows that when oncq they are in possession of the ele- 
menis of the lydowledge we can give them, and touched with the tire 
of rivalry, they will apply their minds to progress. ‘Indeed the pre- 
sumption is, that with their powers of observation and skill inUnani- 
pulation, patience, and. capacity for dabour, they may discover new 
facts, new processes, and new appliances for the economy of human toil. 
The whole of Mr. Williamson's two Volumes is full of interesting and 
important matbriab, and trade to throw a good deal of light on the 

n yer policy of Etiropean nations towards China. 

t is a good opportunity’ to obtain a novel glimpse of colonial Jife 
when a highly intelligent ahd well-educated Frenchman travels “ round 
the world," and each day records accurately all he saw and heard and 

in JXotth Chins, Msnvhnrui, and Eastera Mcntolia.** By the 
Bev. A. Wifliamaozii B.il. London : timith and Elder. 1870. 
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The Harqai8.de Beauvoir^a aecount of his ^^Voyage Bound the 
Worid*’^^ has all toe advaotag^, of being given from |i position en*« 
tirel^ untrammelled by the traditions of ErtglUh politics and modes of 
thought, while, from the youth of thotvriter, wno was only tgenty-one 
years of age when starting on his journey, a certain freshness of curi- 
osity and buoyancy of spirit breathes through the whole which is not 
often found in the narratives of more ag^ and toilworn travellers. 
The Australian Colonies — Java, Siam, and Canton, -are the main sub- 
jects of the narrative, and on each of them much light is thrown and . 
valuable reilections made,*the only disadyanjiage being'that the time 
of observation was so long ago as the year 1866, on which account 
some of the censures conveyed are no longer * applicable. • But as his- 
torical jmatter their very censures have a ^lue of their own. The 
state of politics iu Victoria at the time of the Marquis’s visit is 
described with much vividness and precision. • It ’was the time when . 
the proceeds from the gold mines . had begun to flag, the yield having 
gradually dimini^et^ since the year 1854, and; in thj^year 1865, having 
oply ajnounted to half the amount produced in the year 1854. A 
corresponUling change, as is ^ell known, had come over the relation of 
classes in the population.^ The mines was no^lonuer the millionaire, ' 
nor the squatter lost in tliehush. The squatter had found two markets 

• for his produce, the'colpnial market for meat and the foreign mfirketi 
ibscoalt The miner must toil at the diggings, and there were few 
who could make, twenty-five poupds a day, as formerly. It was out of 
this changed condition that the protectionist policy took its rise. The 
exhaustion of the surface-diggings t*hecked the tide of immigration 
almost iigmedialely. It was sought to correct this by applying half 
the produ^ of the sale of the lands to encourage immigration from 
Burope, but the democrats” reseut^l this as believing that it lowered 
the general'level of wages, and this idea of assistance to* immigrants 
was accordingly struck out of the budget. The same suicidal policy 
was persevered in, and* protectionary diAies were enforced upon all 
manufactured articles brought into the colony. ** But,” as the Mar- 
quis wisely observe#, ** to put id competition with European manu- 
factures a locSl manufacture in its infancy in the midst of a thinly- 
acattei^ population, with triple w^es,' with colonial coal at thirty- 

* eight shillings and English coal at 'seventy shillings per ton, was (as 
was seen when too late) raise the price of provisions twenty per 
cent4|to keep away the vessels w^ich had formerly used Melbourne as ^ 
a warehouse for their cargoes for other colonies, to exhaust thdr 
savtags, stop all works, in fact, to kill the goose instead of leaving it 
to lay eggs/’ The Marquis adds, that there is, that to be admir^ ^ 
in 4iberfyt even in its errors, that it is efen easieV to retrace a wrong 
path than to enter upqd it. Some curious uotiette are given of the 
n^uf al anomalies that 'present themselves in Austraha, such as the 
animal, half4iiek«Dd half fiirry, which lays'eggs and suckles its young ; 
ibe tuqimli of a tree which, when thrown into the watmt, goes at^ig^ ' 

Veyiige^Bcdind the World.** By the Marq^ do BMUVok la Two 
Vob. LoDdo7: Jidia Memj. 1870: ^ 
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tb tbe hottQm; the.sitoite which floats; the cherr^r^stones which 
mw on the ontside of the (dieri^ ; the/emale emu lining eggs winch 
tne male hatches ; the 'birds witlf no feathers' on tneir wings ; the 
trjes which turn the ^ges of jtheir'leaves to the sun' so si to, give no 
shade, and the like. The., second volume contains an extremely in- 
teresting account of the chiejT natural, social, and political features of 
Java. 'JHiis sUtlement seems to be very much hampered by the preti- 
sure #f the Dutch Government, by the system of forced labour, and 
by the general conservatism and dulness of 'the influential EuropSaii 
inhabitanjis. There was a long and obstinate Struggle before the final 
concision of the Government could«be obtained to the construction 
of the first railway. There wore men of great merit in the island yrho 
told the Marquis that the railway would be useless, and yet* he him- 
self noticed that the price of rice, which is the basiaof all food, varies 
considerably within short distances owing to the insufficient Imeans of 
communication, and a few years ago, in a time of Scarcity, th^ Javanese, 
were dying of*hunger in one residence, while in another, a hundred and 
fifty mifes ofi', 'there was abundance. The real objection to the rail- 
ways is, that they may favour the introduction of free Itltfur, The 
Dutch Government in Java 4s eminently a tyranny, and the country 
is used, as the Marquis says, merely for a mine. In the mountainous 
countries each family is 'obliged to cultivate a regular and elaborate 
plantation of six hundred co^e ft'ces, and in the plain country, sugar- 
canes, the profits of which, in each pase, must, perforcq, be sold to 
the Qovernnfient at a price fixed by itself. The . pressure of tbe 
Goternmebt is concealed by constituting a native “ Regent** side by 
side with the Dutdi Resident” in whom reposes tbe real authority. 
The Marais makes a weUe and well-deserved remonstrance against 
the iniquity of this species of European government* in the Asiatic 
• fashion. As to Canton,, the following extract shows the frightful 
' the tales of the reckless destr'uctiou of very youiig children 
in China:— * 

Suddenly as we were hastening along the muddy lonely path which 
skirted the earth-walls of a little village almost in ruins, y^e saw, three paces 
from ds, lying in tbe grass'beaton down by«the frosl, a little basket made of 
matting, with the openi^ sewed up; something seemed tq move inside it;* we 
cut open the coarse stun will) a knife, and found a poor littip naked creature, 
frozen and blue' with cold, about twenty-four hours old ; as soon as the light 
fell upon it, it set up a plaintive wail ; m another moment was answered 
by fresh cries tomiug from a neighbouring hush, where another infant was 
struggling in its death agony. This (ne had abparently been tbrowm over the 
wall, for it seemed to have its bones broken. Vve soon found, within a spare 
, of five hundred yards alonji^ide of this path, men dying* children only a few 
hoars old ; sotnft were attacked with leprosy, others almost completely frozen ; 
one bad been stabbed in the side with a knife. • . seven, in less ihan*iiaif a 
mile ; is not the sight too horrible and heart rending f Dupt^ qur first day in 
China, chance made us witnesses oS this example of the most frightful oruefty ; 
« we searched still furjiier -amongst the rubbish, but pould not discover, one of 
those little creatures that there was any chance of saving ; from one blood was 
flowing; another bad its feeble limbs frozen by the cold, a tbird^with the deatli- 
ratU^ in its throat, vomi^the poison give&Jco it. All my life 1 shall preserve 
the memory of these seven children, tl^wn out to di^ at tbe gate of tlie fleet 
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Chinese town that wp visited, seven children discovered in our fi^t walk taken 
at hazard in the countrjf round Canton. 1 can no looser be surprised at the 
number of twenty lOr tweitfy-five fiiousand of which) if 1 recollect rightly, the 
* * Annals of the Propagation of the Faith* estimate t^ number of* children ex- 
posed annually in the large towns of Cbma.*^ » 

• At the present moment, when our colonial policy, especially with 
respect to New Zealand, is becoming matter of so great *mon^*nt, any 
facts about the character of the aborigines of New Zealand are j^ecu- 
liarly acceptable. Such faqjbs not only tend to throw light on the 
causes of the war but also on the prospects which the colonists fiaye 
of governing the country with success, if divided from home’ support. 
The picture which Mr. Herbert Meade^^ gives of the Maories is a 
highly favourable one, and confirms what has bepn saidl elsewhere. 
** The first prominent point in their *c]iaracter which strikes a new 
Qpmer is their great and undoubted valour ; that, at ‘least, is allowed 
by the bitterest enemies, and they have many. As a race they are 
)ionest. There are thieves among thepi, but they are few and despised. 
They are a very good-tempered people, easily .pleased, but •keenly 
alive to a slight, not quarrelling much among themselves individually, 
and still more rarely coming to blows.*’ The writer was a lieutenant 
of H.M. ship Curaqoa and while in Southern Waters, and 
wrote the materials for this work four years before he died of a fatal 
accident, at the agfe of twenty-seven. • # 

It is interesting occasionally .to obtain a glimpse of a country lyin^ 
almost outside the ordinary limits of civilization, and yet which is 
struggling, silently and independently, to take ’ its place among (he 
pnominent States of the world. The conditions of social and pofitical 
life in the Centrar American Republics are sq ^leculiar aqd« complex, 
owing to the competing Spanish and United'Statea influences to which 
they have been ^subjected, that it^is difficult to predict of any one of 
them that it can finally succeed in vindicating for itself a strong inde% 

. pendent naticgml lifb. The Republic of Honduras,'^ of which an hi- 
tei^sting account i^ extracted by Don Carlos Gutierrez, the Honduras 
Envoy to Great Britain, out of Mr. Squier’s standard work on V The. 
States of Central America,*’ for^the benefit q^ the British public, pre- 
sent a good instance of the general situation of those cefuntries. 

> Catholicism, Republicanism, Liberty, Despotism! narrowness and ez- 
pansiveness of views and synipathies, unwvought resources, good cii* ' 
mate and patuzal productions, with an effete and priest-ridden popula- 
tion, and yet good laws and % good of^ning for iifraiigration,— such are 
. the general characteristics that re-appear over and over again. On 
the dissolution of the Federal Republic of Central America in 1338, 
Honduras, San Salvador and Nicaragua, tried to persuade the neigh- 
bouring States of* Guatemala and ijosta Rica to, reconstruct the 

■ ■■ ■ I , j 

* ^ ••A. Ride tbibiigli the Dutdrbed Districts of New Zealand, together with 
somaAoeount of the South Sea Islands : being Selections firom the Juifirnals and 
Jjetters of Lient. the , Hon. Herbert Meade, B.N.” Edited by his brother. 
London : John Blumig! ‘ 1870. « 

^ '^Hondurai; Descriptive HistMbal, and Statistical#^' By E. G. Squier, M.A. 

Mbner. 1870. * . 
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Confederation. The attempt seemed likely to succeed at first, but 
ultimately failed. The result was that Nicaragua and San Salvador 
assumed the name of republics, and though that step was not taken 
by Honduras, ^Ite framed for herself a constitution which was in fa^t 
republican, and closely reserribling the^tattem supplied by Ihe States 
of* the Union. Tbe Catholic faith is recognised by law as the religion 
of the country, to the exclusion of the public* exercise of any other 
religion. It Seems, however, that since- lo32 ttfere has been* a violent 

G pular reaction against the priests, owing tp which a law was passed 
ptimatiziiig all the children of priests, entitling them to bear the ^ 
names and inherit the property of their fathers, and declaring the * 
cohabitation of priests with women to be an evidence of marriage in 
every legal sense, and subjecting them to all its responsibilities. IL 
papal excommunication directed s^ainst the ‘President Morazan was 
put into a cannon by a common soldier, and fired oif in the direction 
of Borne, in token of contempt and defiance. It is said that the nar- 
row colonial system of Spain had the efiect of keeping many of her 
American possessions, and especially Central America, entirely* ex- 
cluded from intercourse with the rest o&tho world. None of the im- 
provements in arts or agriculture were permitted to reach that country. 

• An insuperable obstacle at present to the development of Honduras 
is the want of adequate inteiftial communication. However, the main 
recent fact in the history both of Honduras and the neighbouring re- 
publics is the construction of the new railVay route across the Continent. 
•Thw important undertaking is under contract to be delivered over in 
efficient working order in 1872. It is described as satisfying all the 
main conditions of an adequate inter-oceanic transit, tfikt of (1) 
having good ports atbo.tli43xtremities, (2) passing through a salubrious 
region, which edn furnislt sufficient supplies and is capable of develop- 
ment, and (3) having.*an advantageous position in respect of the great 
co|nmercial centres of the world. It is expected tjiat all the commerce 
Jbetween Europe and the United States, on the one hand, and the Nortli 
Pacific Coast on the other, will pass over the Honduras* Iiiter-Qeeanic 
Bail way, except so far aa the Pacific Bailway through the United 
States may compete witK it. . Very liberal regulations are made by * 
the laws of the State of Honduras for the encouragement o*f immigra- 
tion. * ^ • 

A book which includes within its covers accounts of Lamennais and 
Spinoza, and also of visits to the lowest parts of London, lodging- 
houses, not model, ‘‘ thieves’ quarters,” and pestilential alleys, not to 
^mention a profound philosophic history of communistic and socialistic 
theories and practices in Europe, might seem so heterogeneous as ^ to 
.dismay rather than to attract. Yet the book of Drf Huber, in which 
* he republishes several essays of arather istartlingly opposite charaeter^ 
i8,*in every eense, a good book. There is inde^ a jeal unity in the 
b^k which c6uld scarcely haver been expected , due, no-doubt; to the 
indeiiendence and integrity of the writer’s own mind. ^ It is the phi- 
losopher also who sees the true unity of jtll human subjects, who is as 

— : 1 

u »IUeine Soriftau.** Vgo Dr. Johannes Huber. Leipdg. 1871* 
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itooh alb as deeply stirred^ as searohitigljr inquisitive, as iiu* 
sanely ByiiipatKetic> while strc^glhig through the badly lighM ]^- 
sages of a wretched low house in Seven Dials; attendedjby a dettotive, 
as* while poring over the ethica of 'Spinoza, or sorrowing over the das* 
i^pointed nof>i‘S of the last mat French Beibrmer. The chapter/cai 
the Night-side*of Iiondonf^ is a most valuable contribution to a sub* 
ject on which much has Ibeen writteu«« All the existing literature oif 

* the su|jjecl is turned to* full account, and the conclusions, Aatistics,,and 
descriptions of 'others very effectively arranged. But Dr. Huber ^s 

^ not b^n contented with making a riitme, however complete, of tho 

* information obtained by others. He pierces into the dreariest and. 
saddest ^unts of the great city, and investigates *for himself. He 
describes with profound pathos the contrast between the richness and 
tfie poverty qf London, between the ,gay broad streets crowded with 
sumptuous vehicles and the teeming silleys and packed lodging*houses 
in which thousands of families occupy only a room apiecQ| The 
sickening sights witnessed dufing a visit to some garrets in * Seven 
IHall,** where even his companion, the detective, was obliged to send 
him in alone, are portrayed wish graphic effect, and yet without any 
attempt at romantic colouring. The pictures laid bare before his eyra« 
are too severely true to need any decoration of style. Poverty, crime, 
ignorance, helplessness, drunkenness, wanCpf space and want of air, — 
these are great staring facts which only escape our,observationt>ccause 
we will not look at them ; which a^ indeed too mottstrous, atid, appa- 
rently ^ unmanageable for qs to ^ar to look at them. Dr. Huber 
desonbes at the close of thq article, in a very serious spirit, what pros- 
pects for J^ngland this ma>s of* degraded humanity in the itddbt of its 
metropolis opens out for her. On the one hand he belieyes that could 
any social insurrection be organized and a revolution* attempted, the 

' stataof the streets is such that the military would be powerless. On 
1;he ntber band, he thinks the people are too lifeless, iiopoiess, weak, 
hungry, and broken-hearted to afford the slightest apprehension on this^ 
ground .(o their rulers. Besides, thinks Dr^ Huber, England’s true 
hopes ]jle in her political constitution.* It is true that under a leas 
’free system^ of government, these deep sores might have been arrested 
at an earlier stage of putrescence. But, “ like the spear of Peleus, 

^ freedom heals'the wounds which* ittelf makes.” All the false relations 
ct classes, of which pauperism is an instance, if they are due to political 
freedom, %(e likely to be righted through the same great cathartic. Dr. 
Huber’s essay on "“Commtfnism” ought to be read side by side with the ^ 

* easy -jttst noticed* It starts from the philosophic ground that the* 
I g^idanginr to ai^ State is that the accidental organizations that are 

erected for matexim or selfish ends do not carry out the end of thaPwhole . 
l|tatp» Ih the vei^ midst or bu outwardly prosperous nation, lar^ 
masses of the populatioi are apt to become neglected %nd down* 
tarodden, the eonceptbn of' a true Stath thereby whdly failing; The 
history of ' is an account of a series of*generaiia 

to prevcTnttor {^rere this ^ ' 

.Thiawtire Him main, dep^wtinents into which the^^rndvenieDk in 
favour of redmdng the somk politioid xiieqilajh»«s of 
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sexes may be distributed, and in every department the movement has 
lately been very conspicuously making way. These are (1) the 
amendment of the law of ownership as adecting married women, (2) 
the extension of the suffrage to women in the election of Members of 
Parliament, and (3) the opening to women of the fields of employment 
of all sorts hitherto restricted, either by law or custom, to men. 
The last report of the Executive Committee^^ for promoting the 
Married Women’s Property Bill, presented at the annual meeting of 
the general committee held on September 13lh, 1870, exactly de- 
scribes tlie point which the movement in the first of these depart- 
ments, that relating to the laws of ownership as affecting married 
women, has reached. The Act passed last Session (33 and 34 Viet, 
chap. 03) has at least gone far enough to confess the hardship and 
injustice under which women, especially in the poorer classes of 
society, liave so long been suffering. It is to be remembered through- 
out the controversy that the pressure of the old state of the law was 
" not coniplained of on the supposition of marriages being happy ones, 
but on the supposition, too feariully and frequently justified, of their 
being the contrary. It was held that the old state of the law was bad 
because it just failed when it ought to have come to the rescue of 
the weak and the oppressed ; it aggravated the forces of tyranny and 
despotism instead of being a bulwark against them. The complaint 
was that, without the expensive process of a marriage settlement, a 
woman had no protection for what she owned previous to her mar- 
riage against the cruelty and improvidence of her husband ; and, in the 
event of her husband and herself disagreeing, even without any fault 
of her own, she had no means of earning an independent livelihood, inas- 
much as the law gave all the reward of her labour to her husband as 
soon as it was received. The recent Act has proceeded in the way in 
which all the timid and fragmentary legislation of this country pro- 
ceeds to deal with an evil. It has caretully abstained from gra])pling 
with the radical principle of the old law, and has strictly conftned itself 
to redressing a few of its most glaringly pernicious consequences. It 
has retained the notion of the common law that at marriage all a 
woman’s personal property becomes her husband’s, but it has infringed 
a little on this law by excepting certain specified classes of property, 
as* “deposits in savings banks,” and certain special invest men Is, 
leaving ail other property just as it was. So with the rest of the Bid, 
as regards property coming to, or owned by married w'omen ufLcr mar- 
riage. The evil is confessed, and a piecemeal remedy provided, in- 
volving fresh and fresh legislation till a complete remedy is obtained. 

It is probable thak organized discussion of important subjects 
carried on in small and select societies is one of the best meaiis of 
arriving at speculative truth. In large and public assemblies or in, 
what is equivalent, the columns of the daily or weekly pres^ declama- 
tion, love of paradox, commonplace assent to popular conceits and the 
necessity for saying something, whether new or old, good or bad, 


w Third Annuid Beport of the Executive Committee for Promoting the Mar- 
ried Women’s Property mU.” Manchester. 1870. 
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almost effectually shut out the chance of original, profound, and 
courageous thought. A volume of Essays, written by members of 
the “Birmingham Speculative Club,”'® is so good and fresh and 
valuable that it affords an excellent illustration of this remark. The 
subjects discussed are such leading ones as the retention of the 
Colonies, the relation of Universities to practical life, Pauperism, the 
Natural History of Law, the Future of Women, and the like. There 
is in every instance an independence of spirit and a basis of general 
information and reflection which it would be difficult to find equalled 
in any of the more extensively circulated writings of the day. Mr. 
Sargaut has a very vehement opinion in favour of England “ holding 
fast” her Colonies, and he supports it with the most copious argu- 
ments and a burning rhetoric. He holds generally that to abstain 
from interference with foreign politics would lead to a mo.'st degrad- 
ing state of private and public morality. He does not see how in 
that case, with all our concentrated energies, we could drive out vice 
and unhealthiness. “ In surrendering the greatness of our country, we 
should throw an obstacle in the way of the training of all classes who, 
seeing around them a national timidity and a disregard of the claims 
and sufferings of other nations, would fall into that Epicurean apathy 
on which I have already remarked. Indolence and seir-iudulgence 
are the vices of the prosperous : these would steal over us unresisted 
when we had abdicated our present magnificent throne.” He goes 
on to say that the holding fast our distant possessions is an efficacious 
antidote to national indolence and self-indulgence, and that nothing 
can be better fitted to keep up those “ lofty sentiments which main- 
tain our position as a great nation.” The mistake Mr. Sargant falls 
into is that of stating the whole issue as if it were between inter- 
ference and non-interference in the affairs of other States, or between 
“ holding fast” and not “ holding fast” our Colonies. The real ques- 
tions are, what are the nature and principles of the interference in the 
affairs of other States which it is expedient and moral for England to 
undertake, and what is the kind of tie which ought to connect her 
with her Colonies. The solution of these problems implies the 
sketching out of a broad lino of policy based on a system of sound 
political ethics by which England must guide herself. Mr. William 
Mathevr’s Essay on “ The llelation of the Universities to Practical 
Life” is an important one as showing that what is especially needed 
in the higher English education is the closer combination of practical 
experiment and observation with theoretical knowledge. “ The practical 
world requires for the purposes of life great manipulative skill and 
knowled^ of the properties of things ; the Universities must promote 
the cultivation of experimental science, both for its own sake and as 
a highly important instrument of intellectual training.” The quali- 
ties and faculties needed by the successful experimentalist are indeed, 
as Mr. Mathew wisely says, no less necessary to the successful man of 
business, and “the student who has acquired them is already well 


“Essays by Members of the Bixmlngham Speculative Club.” London : 
WtUiams and Norgate. 1870. 
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furnished for the struggle of life.” Mr. Alfred Hill, in his very in- 
teresting and compendious review of the main problems presented by 
Pauperism in England, notices that a radical defect in the management 
of English workhouses is that no provision is afforded to enable the 
inmates to rise out of their position as paupers. In French ** Houses 
of Industry,” each person is taught some trade or occupation by which 
a livelihood can be gained, and is employed at it for the benefit of 
the establishment ; a small portion, however, of the earnings being 
placed to his account ; and he is not permitted to leave the institution 
until he has both learned the trade and accumulated a sufficient sum 
to start with. ** In Holland and other countries efforts have been 
successfully made to convert vagrants, beggars, and idlers into indus- 
trious citizens.” Mr. Hill thinks that wiiat he calls the makeshift 
character of many of the proceedings of Hoards of Guardians is due 
to the principle of rating, whereby the burden is placed upon the 
occupier, who has no permanent interest in the diminution of pauper- 
ism, rather than upon the owner, who has. Mr. Hill strongly recom- 
mends the general adoption of tiie practice of enforcing the use of a 
bath upon all persons asking for a night’s lodging. Experience, he says, 
shows this to be a potent test, for the regular vagrant will go miles round 
in order to avoid a workhouse where he will be compelled to bathe. Mr. 
G. J. Johnson’s essay on the “Natural History of Law” contains 
much original matter on a subject which, in spite of many recent 
attempts, is still shrouded in obscurity for the generality even of well- 
informed English readers. Mr. Johnson endeavours to apply to the 
region of legal history Mr. Herbert Spencer’s principle of historical 
social organization, that is, that the social changes have always been 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous. The argument is a 
little too cut and dry for tlie real complexity of the subject, and does 
not rest on a psychological investigation of the phenomenon of law as 
a permanent symptom of a social state. Otherwise the essay is 
interesting and well reasoned out. Mr. C. E. Mathew’s statement of 
all the aspects of the “ woman” question is excellent. 

Most of the chapters forming the volume of Professor Seely’s “ Lec- 
tures and Essays” have already been before the public in one shape or 
another.^® Professor Seely is now engaged at Cambridge in teaching 
history on a plan which he conceives likely to make the study of that 
subject at once more easy, more attractive, and more useful. Instead 
of beginning at an antique date and working up to modern times, he 
begins with the political questions of the day, and works back to the 
records of the past with the view of showing how they tend to solve 
or illustrate those questions. “ Past history,” says he, “ is a dogmatist 
furnishing for every doubt ready-made and hackneyed determinations. 
Present history is a Socrates, knowing nothing, but guiding others to 
knowledge by suggestive interrogations.” This theory and practice 
is plausible in the highest degree, and yet it may be doubted whether 
in truth contact with the present does not in some measure disquaiiQr 

“Leetures and Esaitys.** By J, A. Seely, M.A., Profeisor of Modern His- 
toiy in the University of Cambridge. London: Maomillan. 1870. 
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the mind for patiently and dispassionately studying the past, and 
whether it is not true that the historical spirit is more needed by the 
politician than the political spirit by the historian. 

It is a gracious task for a distinguished scientihc and political philo- 
sopher like Professor Alberto EiTera to count up the debts that he 
owes to his illustrious predecessors.*® No Italian student need be 
ashamed of his intellectual descent from Giordano Bruno, and yet it is 
not every student who labours at x)uco so faithfully in the present as 
Professor Alberto Errera, and lingers so reverentially over the illus- 
trious dead. The philosophic biographer of Bruno rccoJiiits patiently 
all he was, and ail he did, and all he wrote ; especially describing the 
nature of his influence over past and present thought. The influence 
of Bruno, like that of Aristotle, belongs not to one region of affairs or 
speculation more than to another, not to one age or country more than 
to another. The best check upon all kinds of philosophic and political 
quackery is such an assiduous enumeration of, and constant recurrence 
to, the labours of the great men of old, as Professor Alberto Errera in 
this little book charmingly cxemplifles. 

It would be a day of great promise for English political speculation 
when a similar work was published in this country to Dr. Ldning’s 
ropublication or reconstruction of " Bluntschli’s Staatswortcrhuch.”*^ 
The only fault in this valuable book of reference for all political terms, 
is that the mode of selecting them is a little capricious, and there- 
fore apt to lead to disappointment or to be open to the charge of 
redundancy. Thus nothing can be better than good, learned, and 
elaborate essays on such terms as ownership^ inheritance^ money^ hankSy 
freedom^ churchy corporaiian^ and the like. But co-ordinate with these 
essays, are others on China, Denmark, France, Australia, the labouring 
classes, and other composite facts, which hardly seem to Lave a place 
in anything else than an encyclopiedia. The essays not only give the 
complete meaning of the word discussed, but its history and political 
importance in different countries. 

A useful resume of certain politico-economical classes of facts, as 
they have presented themselves in France during the last fifty years, 
is given by Dr. W. Lexis.** A number of the leading departments of 
French trade and commerce — as wool, salt, fish, and inetids — are 
brought under review for the purpose of explaining the policy pursued by 
the State at difierent epochs of giving premiums or making drawbacks. 

We have already had the pleasure of calling attention to the^* Essays 
of a Birmingham Manufacturer,’**^ of which the second volume is now 
published. There is a clearness and vigour in Mr. Sargant’s style, 


** Saffffio Bui precursori Italiani del Profeasore Alberto Errera.” Venezia. 
1819. 

^ '‘Bluntschli’s StsatBwdrterbuch in drei banden.* Von Dr. Lbning. Zurich. 
18S9. 

^ Die franzesiBohen ausfahrpri&inien in zusammenhange mit der tarif ges- 
ekiebie und Landeda entwioklung.” Prankreieba aeit der Itotoration von Dr. W. 
Lexia. Bonn. 1870. 

** ^‘Eaaays of a Birmingbam Manufacturer.” By William Lucas Sargant. 
VoLU. London: Wflliama and Notgatc. 187(k 
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and an amounf; of research implied in all he writes, that place these 
e 88 a 3 Ti on a very high level of literary excellence. If anything, his reliance 
on a correctness of form in reasoning and his impatience of logical mis- 
takes sometimes prevents his seeing so deeply into a complex question 
as be might otherwise do. For instance, in his interesting essay on 
** Middle Class Education,” he contrasts the value of education at 
Oxford and Cambridge,, and gives the palm decisively to Oxford, on 
tlie ground that if a young man’s education is to be held completed 
when he takes his degree, Oxford does in fact turn out educated men, 
and Cambridge nothing better than profound mathematicians and 
admirable grammarians. The real question however is, which of the 
two classes of men will succeed best in the long run which would 
be better at thirty, forty, fifty years of age, and do more for posterity. 
This is a truer test than the mere superficial show at twenty-two 
years of ago. The essay on “ Lies of Statistics”. is full of interesting 
matter on all sorts of subjects. In spite of the discredit thrown upon 
statistics by this long essay, Mr. Sargant confesses that we know far 
more tlian did our fathers of the progress of the population, of the 
resources of the nation, of the earnings of the industrious, of the mor- 
tality in town and country, of vagrancy and pauperism, of crowding 
and emigration. Legislators and philanthropists could ill spare their 
statistical guides, lame and purblind though they have been. 

VVe have great pleasure in welcoming a really wise and independent 
criticism of the existing system of education at Cambridge, proceeding 
from IMr. William llann Kennedy, Fellow of Pembroke College in 
that University,** Mr, Kennedy holds that the main ideas under- 
lying all current schemes of University Reform are that of absorbing 
the Colleges in the University, which he designates as the “ Academic” 
scheme; and that of developing the College system at the ex- 
pense of the central body, which he designates as the “ Collegiate” 
scheme, lie gives excellent grounds for preferring the latter to the 
former, plausible as that former is. His main proposals are (1) the 
combination of the Colleges for the erection of a sort of ” Educational 
Board,” who shall appoint Lecturers in the several Colleges ; (2) the 
liberation of the Professoriat from the obligation to teach j (3) the 
abolition of the offices of Masters, Provosts, or Presidents, costing the 
University now a sum of 20,000t a year ; (4) the reduction of the 
value of College Fellowships to 200^. a year, and the limitation of their 
period of tenure to seven years, and the removal of all restrictions in the 
way of residence, celibacy, or religious creed. The whole argument is 
reasoned out with the greatest ability and force. 

Of the many treatises, large and small, that have recently been 
contributed to the discussion of the education question in this 
country, Mr. Frederic Seebohm’s pamphlet on the way ^ in which 
“ Compulsory Education can bo made to work in Englan<l,” is one of 
the most thoughtful, practical, and generally valuable.** His main 

** “ Cambridge University and College Reform.** By William ^nn Kennedy, 
B.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. London: Macmillan. 1870. 

” ** How can Compulsory Education bo made to work in England.” By Fre- 
deric Seebohm. Lonoon : Longmans. 1870# 
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suggestion points to establishing, through the medium of an educa- 
tion board, a system of infant schools for very young children — ^that 
is, children far below the age at which any kind of compulsion would 
be BO much as thought of. These schools would be a great boon to 
piU'ents, and the children and parents would become accustomed to 
school life long before the teaching element in that life became pre- 
dominant. Thus the child would pass from the home to the school, 
instead of, as now, from the home to the street. The compulsory 
process would become rarely necessary, and when needed in the last 
resort, Mr. Seebohm thinks it would be most advantageously applied 
through the extension of the half-time system to the case of all kinds 
of labour. The pamphlet concludes with some important remarks on 
the special circumstances of plaiting districts, in which Mr. Seebohm 
recommends the institution of infant schools in which plaiting is 
taught. 

Those who want ready to their hand any information on the “ Edu- 
cation and Status of Civil Engineers in the United Kingdom and in 
Foreign Colonies,*’ will find themselves saved a vast amount of un- 
profitable and irritating trouble by learning all that is to be said on 
the subject, conveniently classed together under the names of the 
different countries, and generally sorted and sifted, in a very readable 
book, published by the Institution of Civil Engineers.^® The whole 
is preceded by an interesting and instructive “ Introductory Memo- 
randum.” 

Mr. Axon has collected together a quantity of statistics relative^^ 
to free town-libraries in this and other countries. His little pamphlet 
gives something better even than figures, that is, a mass of highly 
compressed and curious facts about the foundation of the several libra- 
ries, the books, the readers, and the benefactors. 

** The State of Existing Public Education in New South Wales ” 
can be thoroughly mastered by reference to the report for 1869 , which 
is most satisfactory.^ 

We have two rival school works on “ logic,” which ought to be a 
hopeful sign that that subject is getting to be studied in early life 
under some larger form than merely that of mathematics. Professor 
Jevons’ work^^ is very elaborate, though we should doubt whether it 
was so interesting, even to the young student, as Mr. Mill’s “ System.” 
Mr. Turrell’s work^ is shorter, and rather useful as a help to remember 
the main points, than as a means of imparting complete information 


w x ||0 Education and Status of Civil Engineers in the United Kingdom and 
Foreign Countries. Compiled from the Documents supplied to the Council of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, 1868 to 1870.” London : Published bv the Instita- 
tiooe 1670. 

StaUstieal Notes on the Free-Town Libraries of Great Britain and the 
Continent.” By William E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. London : Triibner. 1870. 

Report upon the Condidon of Uie Public Schools and of the Certified Deno- 
minational Schools for 1869.” New South Wales. 

**£lementai 7 Lessons in liomo: Deductive and Inductive.” By W. Stanley 
Jevons, M.A. IxindoD : Macmillan. 1870. 

^ A Manual of Logic ; or, a Statement and Explanation of the Laws of Formal 
Thought.” By Henry J. TumU, M.A. London : Rivingtons. 1870. 
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upon them. The author has, however, been engaged at Oxford for 
sixteen years in private tuition, and this should give a good deal of 
weight to what he writes. 

In teaching ancient or foreign languages we have Prof. Curtius’s 
^‘Elucidation of the Greek Grammar, translated by Mr. Evelyn 
Abbott ; and “ Nasmith’s Practical Linguist, in which the teaching 
of German is said to be based upon natural principles. Books of this 
character deserve the greatest encouragement. 


SCIENCE. 

P ROFESSOR J. D. EVERETT has commenced the publication 
of a translation of M. Beschaners Traits elementaire de 
Physique,”^ which has already acquired a considerable reputation in 
France. The first part contains the principles of Mechanics, Hydro* 
statics, and Pneumatics. Tiiese are laid down in a very clear and in- 
telligible manner, and illustrated by constant reference to the experi- 
ments by which they are demonstrated, and the whole promises to 
form an excellent handbook of physics, especially suitable for self- 
instruction. The illustrations, consisting ohiedy of representations of 
apparatus, are very nicely executed. 

Another small but admirable treatise on Physics is furnished by 
Professor Balfour Stewart in his “ Lessons in Elementary Physics.”*^ 
The author’s main object in the arrangement of the contents of this 
little book has been to bring the student to realize as far as possible 
the intimate connexion between the various manifestations of Physical 
force or “ energy” as he prefers to call it. This little book will form 
an excellent guide to the knowledge of the views of the most advanced 
students of physics. 

We have received the first volume of a new edition of Professor A. 
Wullncr’s Text-book of Experimental Physics,”^ and also of a second 
edition of Professor A. Mousson’s work on the same subject.^ The 
former contains the chapters on Mechanics and Acoustics, and the 


si Elucidation of the Student's Greek Grammar.'’ By Professor Cui*tiuB. 
From the German, by Evelyn Abbott. London : John Murray. 1870. 
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* ‘‘Elementary Treatise on Natural Philosophy.” By A. Privat Deschanel. 
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Ac. In Four Parts. Part 1. Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and Pneumatics. 8vo. 
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latter the section devoted to General and Molecular Physics. The 
two publications thus te a certain extent cover the same ground. 

Mr. Henry Direks comes before us with a second series of his his- 
torical notices of the endeavours that have been made to realize that 
most seductive impossibility, a perpetual motion.^ In this work he 
first gives us some curious particulars of old attempts in this direction, 
and then shows, chiefly from the indisputable records furnished by 
the Patent Office, not only that the rage for discovering perpetual 
motion still survives with sufficient energy to induce men to waste an 
incredible amount of time and money in these hoi)eless researches, 
but also that in many, if not in most cases, the modern would-be 
creators of force merely repeat the blunders which were to a certain 
extent excusable in their ignorant predecessors. The intelligent and 
instructed reader will hardly be able to believe that in these days of 
supposed enlightenment, men can be found willing to go to the ex- 
pense of taking out patents for machines which arc supposed to go 
for ever by means which arc in direct opf»osition to the simplest laws 
of physiciil force, and he will be surprised when he finds that many of 
the most absurd of these projects spring from the brains of practical 
mechanicians, who might bo expected to understand something of the 
working of machinery. Some of the machines are perfect marvels of 
clumsy complication, the inventoi*s apparently often imagining that 
cogged wheels were of themselves u means of motion. 

iVom this record of useless and absurdly misdirected elforts we 
turn with satisfaction to a little volume on “Lighthouses,” by Mr. 
Davenport Adams,® which furnishes in a pleasant style a popular history 
of the origin and progress of the system of employing light-beacons 
for the guidance of mariners, and an explanation of the general prin- 
ciples on which they are constructed and managed. The ri*ader will 
find in this book a good account of some of the most remarkable 
lighthouses in France and Great Britain, and also a list of these in- 
valuable edifices on the coasts of the three kingdoms. He also de- 
scribes the construction and management of lightshi})s and buoys. The 
illustrative woodcuts, though small, are good. 

A translation of the valuable treatise of Schinz upon the “ Blast- 
furnace,”^ has just been published by Messrs. Spon, and contains an 
appendix written by the author specildly for this edition. It contains 
the details and results of numerous experiments and observations on 
the working of Blast-furnaces, with tables and calculations which will 
be of the greatest service to iron-masters. The illustrations consist 
of some outline plates of various details. 


® Perpetuum Mobile ; or, a History of the Search for Self-motive Power, from 
the 13th to the 19tb Ceatuty.” With an Introductory Essay by Henry Direks, 
C.E., LL.D., &o. Second Series. Sm. 8vo. London : Spon. 1870. 

^ ** Lighthouses and Lightships : a Descriptive and Historical Account of their 
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^ “ Besearches on the Action of the Blast* Furnace.** By Charles Sohinz, 
Translated by W. H. Maw and Monta Mailer. Sm. 8vo. Loudon : Spon. 
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Mr. R. Harte’s “ Theory of Plight”® la an endeavour to demon- 
strate the principles on which a flying machine may be constructed, 
and *he seems to think that volitation may be efiected by the applica- 
tion of a screw-propeller as a motive power to an inclined plane surface 
capable of varying inclination. The propulsion is to be eifected by 
the action of the screw u])on the air. The realization of this scheme 
would be a cause of rejoicing in Paris just now, but we must confess 
we should be sorry to be the first to attempt an aerial voyage upon 
this principle. 

Professors Morris and T. lliipert Jones have published what at 
first sight seems a curious little book,® but one that will be found ox!- 
ceedingly useful by those engaged in teaching geology. It contains 
the heads of lectures delivered by the latter gentleman at the Military 
College at Sandhurst during the last few years, and is published as 
the forerunner of a regular manual of Geology of the more familiar 
kind. The lectures are arranged in courses and classified in such a 
manner as to give different series of facts in Geology audits associated 
sciences, Mineralogy and Palaeontology, and the references are such as 
to servo as hints or reminders to lecturers with regard to the principal 
points to be touched upon in their discourses. The authors also 
regard these heads as indications which may serve to direct the student 
of Geology in reading upon the science, and it seems to us that they 
may be exceedingly useful to students who have been attending a 
course of lectures by standing in the stead of notes to remind them of 
what they have learned. It is indeed surprising to find, by the aid 
of the index^ how much sound information is contained in so small a 
space. 

The “ Natural History of Commerce,” by Dr. John Yeats,'® is in- 
tended as a manual of instruction upon the sources of those materials 
which form the staple objects of commerce. The author states that 
his purpose is to furnish the British youth destined to follow com- 
mercial pm*suits with information as to the real nature of the materials 
with which they will have to deal, and he justly thinks that this in- 
formation is at least as important in England as in Holland and 
Germany, where instruction in such matters constitutes a regular part 
of the education communicated in commercial schools. He commences 
by noticing those points in physical geography and geology which 
aflect the natural productions of various countries, and then describes 
in classified detail the chief commercial products of the vegetable, 
animal, and mineral kingdoms. As a whole the work is very well 
executed and promises to be useful ; the few errors which we have 
noticed in looking through its pages are perhaps almost inevitable in 
a first attempt of the kind, and will probably be corrected in future 


» ‘‘A Theory of Flight; being a Popular Exposition of some Fundamental 
Laws of Aerial Locomotion.’* By B. Harte. 8vo. Printed for Private Circu- 
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editions. We should add that the book includes a copious alphabetical 
list of names of articles of commerce, with their equivalents in most 
European and some Eastern languages. 

Dr. Alleyne Nicholson’s “ Advanced Text-hook of Zoology”^^ will 
be welcomed by many who wish to gain an insight into the modem 
classification of animals, and although some important and interesting 
details scarcely receive so much notice as they deserve, it furnishes on 
the whole a very good elementary tYianual. The most recent views of 
classification are adopted by the autlior, and his references to facts in 
the natural history of the various orders show that he has made a 
careful study of modern zoological literature; the figures also are 
well selected, and although sketchy, sufficiently good to give the 
learner a fair idea of the objects rcfeiTed to. The weakest part of the 
book is that relating to the arthropod animals, which, notwithstanding 
their importance, are treated of in very small space. A useful glossary 
is appended to the book. 

Professor Flower’s “Introduction to the Osteology of the Mam- 
malia,”i2 furnishes a useful compendium of that subject, which will be 
of the greatest service to students. The author describes with great 
care the difierciit structures occurring in the skeletons of the Mam- 
malia, and indicates their difierent characters in the most characteristic 
forms of tlie various orders, noticing also those most importiint details 
of the mode of development of the bones of which our knowledge has 
been so greatly advanced by recent investigations. He concludes with 
a valuable statement of the correspondence in structure between the 
fore and hind limbs in mammals. The little volume is illustrated with 
numerous woodcuts, which show the characters of the various bones 
very clearly. 

It is very seldom that those “adaptations from the French,” which 
threaten to become as numerous in the library of popular science as in 
the rkpertoire of the theatre, are executed by men possessing even a 
smattering of scientific knowledge ; but we have now some ground to 
hope that we see the dawn of a better state of things. Messrs. Cassell, 
in producing an adaptation of M. Emile Blanchard’s “ Transformations 
of Insects,”*^ have been fortunate enough to secure the services of a 
distinguished scientific man, and although the special field of Dr. 
Duncan’s studies is not in the domain of entomology, he has done his 
work in a manner which renders his book a valuable contribution to 
the popular literature of Natural History. The book, which forms a 
very handsome octavo volume, contains a general account of the pheno- 
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mena of metamorphosis as displayed] in the insect- world, followed by a 
more detailed description of the special phenomena presented by the 
different orders of Insects, and also by the other classes of articulate 
animals — the Myriopoda, Arachnida, and Crustacea. Although we 
have not the French original to refer to, we think it is not difficult to 
distinguish many of those portions of the work which have been added 
by the English editor, and these seem to be of such extent and impor- 
tance as to add greatly to the value of the whole. Thus we presume 
that the greater part of the chapters on the general phenomena of 
metamorphosis has been introduced by Dr. Duncan, as also nearly the 
whole of those on the metamorphoses of the Myriopoda, Arachnida, 
and Crustacea, if we may judge from intrinsic evidence. Although we 
have noticed here and there statements at which an entomologist 
might be tempted to cavil, or descriptions which are capable of being 
improved. Dr. Duncan’s book may safely be recommended as a most 
painstaking and straightforward account of the leading facts in the 
natural history of insects, and its appearance at this particular season 
is most fortunate, as it is one of the best gift-books with which we 
are acquainted. The publishers seem to have spared neither pains nor 
expense in the endeavour to render it a most handsome volume, and the 
illustrations, most of which are taken from the French edition, are 
nearly all most beautifully executed. 

We regret that we cannot speak in terms of equal praise of another 
popular work, entitled “ The Sea audits Wonders,” by two lady au- 
thors.^* This little work, which treats both of the physical geography 
and natural history of the sea, is intended for much younger readers 
than Dr. Duncan’s volume, and gives a fair account of most of the 
subjects noticed, but unfortunately the authors’ ignoriince of zoology 
has led them into some confusion here and there. The illustrations, 
which are generally good, are evidently reproductions of French wood- 
cuts ; they include not only the eternal sailing argonaut, but also, as 
the authors tell us, an argonaut “ darting through the air,” In two 
or three instances the wrong names have been appended to the cuts. 

The fourth part of Strieker’s " Handbook of the Histology of Man 
and Animals,”^® contains the conclusion of the Minute Anatomy of the 
milk-glands by C. Danger, the description of the male and female 
generative organs by E. Klein, the anatomy of the spinal cord by 
J. Gerlach, that of the brain in mammals by T. Meynert, that of tho 
sympathetic nerve by S. Mayer, of the organ of taste by T. W. 
Eugelmann, and of the ear by J. Kessel. All these subjects arc 
treated in considerable detail, and the memoirs are illustrated by nu» 
inerous wood engravings. 
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The work of Dr. Matthews Duncan^® is a result of the crusade 
preached against hospitals by Sir James Simpson. Hospitals, the 
author thinks, have been subjected to unjust attacks, and he therefore 
comes forward as their champion, and proceeds to show from sta- 
tistics that the mortality of hospitals — especially of those for partu- 
rient women — are not what they have been represented. The whole 
book is a wonderful illustration of what may bo done by figures and 
statistics. Dr. Duncan*^ antagonists triumphantly point to figures in 
proof of their assertions. Dr. Duncan recasts the calculations and 
points to thorn as making for his view of the case, or sets them aside 
altogether as impossible. For example. Dr. Bvory Kennedy, the great 
opponent of Lying-in hospitals in Dublin, mentions aggregation iis the 
chief source of danger to lying-in women, and supports his position by 
reference to the statistics of the Dublin Lying-in Hospital; but Dr. 
Duncan says that Dr. Kennedy has interpreted these statistics quite 
wrongly, and that looked at rightly, “ they show that the mortality 
of the Dublin Lying-in Hospital does not increase with the increased 
number of the inmates — does not rise with the aggregation.” The 
mortality of the Dublin Lying-in Hospital is neither in the direct nor 
in the inverse ratio of the aggregation. The figures indeed seem to 
favour the view that the hospital is a better and safer institution the 
greater the aggregation. It is a pity that we hear so much of the records 
of the Dublin, and so little of those of other Lying-in hospitals. Dr. 
Duncan is obliged to confess that “some hospitals show an appalling and, 
I may add, a disgraceful mortality.” And his own suggestions as to the 
construction of a maternity hospital, show the danger o!’ puerperal fever 
to which women arc subject who enter those institutions, for the whole 
of the precautions to be adopted point to this. “ i declare myself 
energetically,” he says, “ in favour of small establishments. The 
chances of infection are less great there ; and if an epidemic, which 
cannot always be prevented, and for whose {sic) possible occurrence it 
is necessary to provide, were developed by contagion, the immediate 
evacuation and closing of a small establishment involves loss incon- 
venience.” Really, it appears to us that Dr. Duncan is here repeating 
the assertion of his adversaries, who have put forward this very view 
as a reason for small cottage hospitals, but whose opinions he has 
written a volume to contradict. 

Those who contemplate seeking health in the Upper Engadine, the 
valley which has lately become so much the rage, cannot do better 
than consult Dr. Burney Yeo’s little book,^7 Dr Yeo, though he has 
visited St. Moritz, and spent his autumn there, does not lavish upon it 
the extravagant encomiums which have appeared elsewhere ; but in 
what appears to be a fair and judicious criticism, ho tells us which 
description of invalids is likely to derive benefit and which harm from 
the waters and air of the place. The former are very slightly chaly- 
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beate, but strongly charged with carbonic acid, which makes them 
sparkling and pleasant to drink. They also contain a large amount of 
carbonate of lime, which renders them highly constipating, for they 
contain no aperient salts to counteract it. Hence they are unsuited to 
patients of a sanguine or bilious temperament, or to those who suffer 
from hepatic derangement. Those who derive benefit are the lax- 
fibred, leuco-phlegmatic, hysterical women, and ail who from overwork 
or over-cxcitcment are in a condition of nervous irritability or nervous 
depression. The latter, however, would probably derive benefit from 
the rest and quiet to be found in many a valley or mountain inn of 
Switzerland, whether there be baths and waters there or not. Good 
food and good air are their medicines — medicines which bring a cure 
to thousands of over-worked English every summer. Dr. Yeo discusses 
the advisability of consumptive patients going to winter at St. Moritz, 
and thinks that other places may be found quite as dry and healthy at 
a much lower elevation which would be equally beneficial, and that at 
present wc have not enough experience of St. Moritz to recommend it. 
With this view we entirely agree ; and we are sure that the advantages 
of the pure and dry air must be greatly counteracted by the inferiority 
of the meat, the absence of all vegetables save potatoes, and the de- 
pressing influence of the dull and monotonous life. 

Dr. llird has reprinted in a volume, four Essays which have ap- 
peared in various Indian journals.^® They are all upon subjects of the 
greatest interest and importance, and contain much that is sugges- 
tive and valuable, even though our knowledge is by them not greatly 
advanced. What subject at the present time excites more attention 
than drink-craving ? Not only physiology and medicine, but even 
legislation are called upon to deal with this infirmity. Moral philo- 
sophers and physicians argue that it is an insanity and a disease: 
philanthropists hold it to a vice, and would punish those who give 
way to it. Dr. Bird describes three forms of it — the temporary, which 
he thinks always appears in connexion with some disease of the body, 
and may bo regarded as a symptom of the disease ; the periodic, which 
may last for a day or a week, and recur at any time, the attacks recur- 
ring more and more frequently as time goes on, and being announced, 
like epili'psy, by certain characteristic symptoms ; thirdly, the conti- 
nued form of drink-craving met with everywhere, in Europe as in 
India. Dr. Bird says that the most common cause of the last is the 
habitual excessive use of alcoholic stimulants, that is, in quantities 
greater than is necessary to satisfy the natural wants of the body. 
This wo believe to be perfectly true, and it is of the utmost importance 
that the fact should be recognised. It is far too common now-a-daya 
to hear chronic drunkenness or dipsomania” spoken of as a disease, 
which has come upon the individual like other diseases for which he is 
in no degree responsible ; but those who have had large opportunities of 
observing chrome alooholism, like Dr. Bird and the other officers of 
the Indian army, cannot fail to recognise the fact that habitual tippling, 
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for which people are entirely responsible, leads to that condition we call 
dipsomania, in which perchance they are not responsible agents ; and 
this fact should cause all who have the direction of young people, men 
and women, or the treating of “ nervous” and other anomalous affections, 
to beware how they allow or encourage the habitual use of stimulants. 
Dr. Bird wishes to see sanatoria organized for the legal reception of 
the victims of this disease. We echo the wish, but there are diffi- 
culties without number in the way of such a scheme. His other 
essays are upon the “ Differences in Men,” on “ Idiosyncrasy,” and on 
the “Origin of Disease” and his remarks upon all are well worth 
perusal. 

The Clinical Society of London has published its third volume, and 
the contents show that there is no falling off in the zeal and labours 
of its members.^* No less than forty-four papers and reports are here 
given : to examine them seriatim is beyond our power, but we can 
assure our readers that no more useful and practical volnnm has lately 
appeared. Not the least important is the address of the President, 
Mr. Paget, who tells tlje members, in words of excellent wisdom, what 
their object should be. Especially he inculcates tho observation of 
diseases in their natural course, not disturbed by treatment or by any 
avoidable external influences. This may be done sometimes. Also, 
he urges the value of clinical coincidences and clinical sequences, the 
former being the phenomena which are observed together, oven if 
there be no visible bond of connexion ; the latter, phenomena found iti 
succession, yet not at first evidently related. And he warns those 
who would find a physiological or pathological reason for all treatment, 
that of the action of our chief medicines, as mercury and iodide of 
potassium in syphilis, cinchona in ague, and bromide of potassium in 
epilepsy, there is absolutely no explanation. He adds, moreover, that 
there has never been an error in practice which has not been sup- 
ported by deductions from contemporary physiology. 

We congratulate the editors, Messrs. Bradley and Whitehead, on 
the appearance of the first volume of tho Manchester Medical and 
Surged Reports.^ In it are contained twenty-four articles by the 
leading practitioners of Manchester, some of which are of great value. 
More particularly would we draw attention to papers by Dr. Morgan, 
on Hydatids of the Brain, on a rare case of Disease of the Lymphatics of 
the Abdominal Integuments, with occasional discharge of large quanti- 
ties of a chylous fluid, by Dr. Roberts ; that of Mr. Lund, on the 
recent Methods of treating Wounds, and that of Dr. Roberts on the 
Obstructive Suppression of Urine. An interesting analysis of seventy 
cases of epilepsy is ^ven by Dr. Leech and Mr. Fox. 

Liverpool sends its fourth volume of Reports.^^ Though less in 
size than its rival from Manchester, it epntains important matter, some 


^ “ Tranaactions of ibe CAmical Society of London.” Yol. III. London: 
[^ttiswoode and Co. 1870. 

^ **Th6 Manohester Modfcal^ and Surgical Beporta.” Yol I. Manchester : 
Oomlili. 1870. 

“The Liverpool Medical and Suigical Beports.” YoL lY. London: 
C^nrcluiL Liverpool : Holden. 
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of which may be read in conjunction with |article3 in the latter ; e.y., 
the paper on cases treated upon antiseptic principles, by Mr. Bicker- 
steth. In two papers are discussed matters which are creating much 
attention at the present day : the first being upon the advances in the 
prevention and cure of pulmonary consumption, by Dr. Turnbull ; the 
other treating of fractured ribs in insane patients, by Drs. Rogers and 
J. C. Brown. The latter gentleman analysed some specimens of ribs 
taken from general paralytics, and reported that the composition of 
the bones was changed bv the proportionate increase of the organic 
constituents over the earthy. Dr. Rogers defends asylums from the 
aspersions which lately have been cast upon them, and thinks it a 
marvel that more accidents do not occur, when the number and cha- 
racter of the lunatics confined in them are taken into consideration. 
Tlio volume ends with a periscope of medicine, surgery, and mid- 
wifery. 

Dr. Corfield has reprinted his introductory lecture on the “History 
of Hygiene.”*^- He gives an interesting sketch of hygienic institutions, 
from those of the Jews, Chinese, and Egyptians, down to our own 
times. He reminds us that the Romans brought to their city a supply 
of water that puts us to shame, and after a sketch of the plagues and 
epidemics of the middle ages, inquires how by hygiene the diseases of 
our own day are to be met. 

From the essays of the Birmingham Speculative Club, Dr. B. W. 
Foster reprints one on “ Method and Medicine.* He reviews the 
various methods of the great teachers of medicine, physical and meta- 
physical, and inculcates the mode of proceeding by observation, eic- 
pcriincut, and comparison. There is very little that is new to be 
found in all this. 

Dr. Donald J. Black gives us in a pamphlet his thoughts on “ The- 
rapeutics and Disease.”^** He thinks that we search after new reme- 
dies, neglecting the old, and gives a new classification of remedies 
under the heads Physiological, Chemical, Catalytic, and Mechanical. 
Dr. Black is evidently of opinion that modern views of disease and 
remedies are not progressing, but the reverse. 

In another pamphlet, the same gentleman deplores the condition of 
things in the town of Glasgow,^ where, according to him. Fellows 
of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons visit in chariots for Is. 6d., 
and Doctors of Medicine of the University attend cases of midwifery 
and visit them daily for a week for 10s. Qd. Dr. Black speaks his 
mind boldly on these and many kindred topics, and we heartily wish 
him success in his attempts at reform. 

Dr. Thompson Dickson reprints from the “Journal of Mental 


“ A lUsum^ of the Histoiy of Hygiene.*’ By W. H. Corfield, M. A., M.B., 
Oxon., Professor of Hygiene in University Collm* London i Lewis. 

** ** Method and Medicine an Essay. By Balthasar W. Foster, M.D. 
Birmiogham : Allen. 1870. 

a« « Observations on Therapeutios and Disease.” By Donald C. Black, M.D, 
London : Chnrohill. 1870. 

** “ Addeesa on certain aspects of Medical Beform.” By D. 0. Black, M.D, 
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Science,” a paper on Puerperal Insanity." Dr. Dickson objects to 
the name of Puerperal Mania, and proposes that of Puerperal In* 
sanity, inasmuch as many cases present no features of mania, but on 
the contrary those of melancholia. This observation, however, is by no 
means new, it having been laid down for some years that insanity 
coming on at a period of four or five weeks after parturition, generally 
presents the features of melancholia. 

Dr. Drysdale, of Liverpool, has written a pamphlet on the history 
of the discovery of the law of equivalence of force.*^ We have here 
the history of Mayer and Joule's discoveries, but we really cannot see 
why that which is so well known should be rewritten. 

Those of the medical profession who take an interest in the revival 
of Early English, and the works written in the infancy of our lan- 
guage, will welcome a volume published by the Early English Text 
Society, upon medical matters." Very quaint is “ Uoorde's Dyetary,” 
with instructions where to live and how to live, and a dietary for 
men of all kinds, choleric and melancholy, and men sick of divers 
diseases. Boorde wrote in about the year 154!2, and the work is a 
good illustration of the state of medical knowledge at that time. 

Akin to the former work is the translation of the medical writings 
of Francisco Lopez de Villalobos, Court Physician to Charles V. of 
Spain." The most important of these is a poem on the Contagious 
and Accursed Buboes, with notes by the translator. As a biblio- 
graphical curiosity the book is interesting. 


HISTORY AND BIOaBAPHY. 

T he History and Literature of the Israelites, by Messrs. C. and 
A. de Rothschild, is by no means the work of mark which from 
the title and the presumed qualifications of the authors, as persons pos- 
siblj well acquainted with the ripest results of critical investigation, we 
had in the fii-st instance supposed it to be.^ There is here no attempt 
to ascertain what is the real and what the legendary element in the 
original records which relate the story of the Jewish people ; no con- 
troversial disquisition, no philosophical method, no chronological 


A Contyribution to the study of the so-called Puerperal Insanity.’* By J. 
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^ “ Life and the Equivalence of Force.*' By J. Drysdale^ M.D. London ; 
Turner. Liverpool ; Holden. 

ss « The Fy»t Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge made by Andrew Boorde 
of Physyoke Doctor.” 2. “ A Compendyous Begyment or a Dyetaiy of Helth 
^ Andrew Boorde.” 8. ” Barnes in the Defence of the Berde.” London : 
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w ** The Medical Works of Villalobos,’' translated by George Gaskoin. London : 
Churchill. 1870. 

1 **The Histoiy and Literature of the Israelites^ according to the Old Testa- 
ment and the Apocrypha.” Jxk two vote. By C. de Hothscbild and A. de Koths- 
ebiUL London t LragmanSi Green^ Beader and Dyer. 1870. 
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inquiry, and no original, independent narration. But if, after Bleeh 
and Ewahl^ whose writings are partially known to the public through 
the meritorious translations of the two Venables and Mr. K. 
Martineau, such a production as that now before us seems poor and 
ineffectual, it is still a fairspecimen of our average theological literature, 
admitting some few modifications of the old orthodox views, and well 
enough suited to the purpose for which it was designed, the instruc- 
tion of the young who are scarcely prepared to consult works of a 
learned or a more advanced order, lii the first volume, which contains 
the historical books, we have a diluted, uncritical rendering into the 
vernacular of the nineteenth century of the early history of mankind, 
of the Hebrew Patriarchs, of Moses, of the Israelites during the time 
of Moses, of the Judges, of the two kingdoms, of Babylonian, Persian, 
Macedonian, Egyptian, Syrian rule, and of the Jews under the Asmo- 
nman dynasty. The second volume contains a popular exhibition of 
the characteristics and history of the prophetic and poetical writings 
of the Old Testament and of the books of Ecclesiasticiia and the 
Wisdom, of Solomon. The reading of the authors, who by the way 
acknowledge their obligations to Stanley, Milman, Kalisch, and Jost, 
has induced them to distinguish between the first and second Isaiah, 
to assign to Daniel the date of B.C. 160, and to reject the Mosaic or 
pre-Mosaie authorship of the Booh of Joh^ which they refer to a 
period probably not later than the Babylonian, and which, they main- 
tain, shows the writer’s familiarity with Persian knowledge. Eccle- 
siastes^ too, they incline to place in the Persian, if not the Macedonian 
period. The Song attributed to Solomon they consider to be the 
composition of a poet living in the northern kingdom, and written not 
long after the death of the king whose name it bears. • ** All allego- 
rical and typical interpretations,” they remark, “ are against the tenor 
and spirit of the work, which is interesting because it is one of the 
oldest Hebivw poems preserved to us, and l^cause it shows the power 
and versatility of Hebrew genius in a new and unexpected light.” 

With the moral and religious grandeur of the old Hebrew world, 
as delineated in the volumes just noticed, we may contrast the joy and 
beauty of the Greek ideal, as portrayed in Herr Stoll’s popular pre- 
sentment of old Hellenic life.^ His object in w riting this pleasant and 
informing volume, has been to depict in fresh and vivid colours the 
aspects of Greek civilization and culture, so as to assist the young 
student in his efforts to give completeness to the as yet imperfect idea 
of antiquity which he has acquired during his school career. It is, 
therefore, a general impression that he seeks to convey, and instead 
of an archa3ological treatise he offers us a pictorial description. The 
volume thus characterized is divided into four books. The first is 
devoted to Homer, in whose personal existence Herr Stoll is a firm 
.believer, and to the heroic age, with its life in forest, wood, and 
pasture land; its fighting, trading, sailing, &c. The second book describes 
tlelphi and its neighbourhood, and the Spartan life and usages. Athens, 


• **B]lder aus dem Altgrieohuchen Leben.” Von H. W. Stoll, Professor an 
dem Oymnasiuin so Weilbuig. Leipzig : Teubner. 1870. 
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its popular assemblies, its theatre, festivals, and social customs, are the 
topics of the third and fourth books. In some instances, information 
is embodied in adetitious framework of narrative ; in some, the recital 
is drawn from historical sources ; and in others, illustrative transla- 
tions from Homer and Aristophanes, or passages from Plato or 
Thucydides, accompany or relieve the more formal exposition. 

As a contribution towards the elucidation of the history of the 
municipal, middle and trading classes in Ireland in thetwelflb century 
and the centuries immediately following it, Mi\ J. C. (Gilbert has 
published a series of documents extt'nding from A.B. 1172 to A. I). 
1820,^ These documents, though mainly connected witli North 
Leinster, have far more than a provincial interest, for as North 
Leinster included Dublin and Dn^gheda, it constituted a principal 
portion of the Anglo-Saxon settlement in Ireland. The cliicl' manu- 
scripts from which the texts have been taken, arc, the editor informs 
us in a brief and appropriate preface, the “ White 15ook,’* the “ Chain 
Book,** the “ llecordcrs* Hook,” the “ Credo Mihi,** ‘‘ Alan’s Register,” 
the “ Register of the Monastery of St. Thomas,” the “Cliartuhiry of 
the Abbey of the Blessed Virgin ]Rary, ]hiblin,** the “ RcmI Book 
of the Court of Exchequer in Ireland,” and Patent, Close, Exche- 
quer, and other rolls and documents connected with the specified 
period in the Jhiblie Record Olliccs of England and Ireland. As the 
iTrescnt work purports to be the fii-st collection published of original 
aud unabbreviated Latin and French Icvts illustrating tin* lustory of 
Ireland during the period 1172 to l:i2o, it solicits especial attention 
from historians or historical students. Among the documents which 
Mr. Gilbert’s volume contains are the Dublin Charter of Kail John, 
another from John as king, confirming ail his previous grants to tlie 
citizens, Magna Charta for Ireland, in which Henry J II. confirms the 
freedom of tlie Irish Church, and grants various liberties to all the 
freemen of the kingdom and their heirs ; papers respecting tollage, 
customs, weights and measures, fibheries, traffic, inheritance, street 
tolls, grievances, defences, forests, woods, purveyors, wine traders, and 
municipal and fiscal dissensions. Besides the preparatory remarks, the 
volume contains an index and summary of contents. 

Another instalment of State Papers*, edited by Mr. Joseph Stevenson, 
presents us with an abstract both of the official correspondence which 
passed between England and different Foreign Courts, and of the 


* '^Historic and Municipal Documents of Ireland, A.D. 1172—1820. From 
the Archivee of the City of Dublin, &o.” Edited by J. T. Gilbert, P.S.A., 
Secrefaiy of the Public Record Office of Ireland, Author of a “History of the 
Viemys of Ireland^* Ac. . Published by the authority of the Lords Conmiissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
London : l^onginaos, Green and Go. 1870. 

« “ <rf State P.P.M Foraign Seriei, of tbe nign of Elisabeth, 1 S64-6.” 

m tto Pbper of Her MiyMt/a Publio Rwsord Office. 

5“*!? Stevan.!^ M A, of UDivernty Colleg., Durbuo, undw the 

dweotioii tlw Mutw of Btdli, Ac. London : Longimin. and Co., Md 
Mbner *ttd Co. Otford : Pj^ ud Co. Cambridg.: MaomilUn and Co. 
Black. Bubliii: Thom. 1870. 
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letters sent from abroad to the Qaeen and the English Ministry, 
during the years 1564 and 1565. Among the entries in the volume 
before us are two which embody the articles forming the basis 
of the Treaty between England and France concluded at Troyes on 
11th April, 1564, letters from Smith and Throckmorton, Elizabeth’s 
representatives at the French Court, and letters from Qhsilloner at the 
Spanish Court. The chief interest, however, of the Calendar will be 
found in the papers which relate to the history of Mary Stuart. At 
this juncture the family of Lennox begins to occupy a prominent place 
in the correspondence.” Mr. Stevenson thinks that during the period 
when Mary was endeavouring to detach herself from the influouco of 
the French Court, she showed an earnest desire to be on friendly 
terms with P’lizabeth. “ The present volume, however, at its conclu- 
sion, loaves the two sovereigns in undisguised antagonism the one to 
the other, and ready to take advantage of any inciclent which might 
lead to a more overt hostility.” 

With the State papers of England and the sister island, wo may 
associate the biographical records of the Law-officers of the two 
countries.® Mr. Foss, whose death took place in July, 1870, 
acquired a considerable reputation, during his lifetime, by his volu- 
minous work entitled '‘The Judges of England.” To facilitate 
reference to every name in this judicial record, and to reduce the bulk# 
to one convenient volume, the publication of a Biographical Dictionary 
of the Judges of England, was considered advisable. This new work 
Mr. B'oss tolls us in his preface, is limited to the biographical portion 
of the larger work, and comprehends every name therein introduced, 
with alight abridgments and corrections, adding to them the Judges 
who have been appointed since 1864 ; the whole number exceeding 
1600 lives. It is some presumption of the care with which these 
notices, many of them necessarily very brief, are compiled, that the 
authorities, on which the writer’s statements are based, are conscien- 
tiously cited. 

The “ Judges of England” carries us back to the Norman Conquest. 
The “ Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal of Ireland,” are 
traced to a period somewhat less remote. Mr. Boderick O’Flanagan, 
in volumes which we have not found attractive, and which are not 
even written in graceful or scholarly language, has embodied the 
results of his long, and no doubt laborious investigation into the lives 
and careers of ^e distinguished Chancellors of Ireland from tiie 
reign of Henry III. to that of Victoria.® Among the earliest Irish 
Chancellors we find Stephen Bidell in 1186, the pluralist Balph de 


* " Biographia Juridioa ; A Biofraphical Dioiionaiy of the Judges of England, 
from the Conquest to the Present Time, 1066—1870.” By Edward Poss, F.SA., 
of the Inner Temple. London : John Murray. 1870. 
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From the earliest times to the reign of Queen Victoria.” By J. Roderick 
O’Flanagan, M.B.LA., Barristewit-Law, Author of “The ReeoUections of the 
Irish Bms^* ** &o. In two vols. London : Longmans, Green and Co. 1870. 
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Neville, who was also Bishop of Chichester in the time of Henry III., 
Geoi^y de Turville, Archdeacon of Dublin, and Fromond de Brum, 
the Pope’s Chaplain, an official of considerable importance in those 
unsettled days. The first attempt to introduce the studv of English 
law into Ireland was made in the time of Lord Chancellor Cantook. 
It was attended with little or no success. On the death of Cantock in 
1808, our author tells us, the Great Seal was given by Piers Gaves- 
ton the Viceroy of Ireland to Walter de Thornbury, who held it but for 
a short time, and was succeeded by Adam de Wodington in 1294, 
and Richard de Beresford in 1307 ; a statement implying a chrono- 
logical confusion which we cannot undertake to explain. Under the 
Chancellorship of Crawly, Archbishop of Dublin, (1413), “ the spirit 
and process of English law was coniinod to the capital and a narrow 
passage of the pale.” It was in the reign of Henry VL, and during 
the official career of Archbishop Talbot, that a statute providing 
that those who would be taken for Englishmen should not wear a 
beard on the upper lip, was enacted by the Parliament at Trim, a 
very proper place for such an enactment. Talbot appears to have 
been a man of mark, but was it necessary that ho should point the 
moral that “ all is vanity, and no titles or dignities could avert the 
deathstroke when the hour which awaits all mortals arrived?” 
Edmund Plantagenet, the second son of Richard Duke of York, 
held the office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland while still in his teens, 
and fighting by his father’s side in the battle of 14G0, in which 
the Duke was killed, was made prisoner by Lord Clifford, and slain, 
in retaliation for his father’s death. Rokoby, Alan, Cusack, Loftus, 
Bolton, are enumerated among the successors of this youthful Chan- 
cellor. During the Cunimonwealth the Great Seal was held in com- 
mission. Sir Maurice Eustace, Boyle, and Porter were the Irish 
Chancellors after the ivestoration and during the reign of William HI. 
Their successor Fitton, Lord Gaws worth, has not deserved the bad 
character which hi>torians have given him ; such at least is the 
author’s opinion ; and the pages in which he traces the incidents of 
his life are entitled to attentive consideration. The Lord Chancellor 
with whose biography the first volume closes, is Sir Constantine Phipps, 
the inventor of the diving-bell. In his second volume, Mr. O'Flanagan 
introduces us to the Chancellors of the Georgian Era, Brodriek 
Middleton, West, Wyndham Jocelyn, Bowes, Clare, Redesdale, Pon- 
sonby, Hare, Plunket, and others. Some of the chapters, recounting 
the doings and sayings of these eminent men, contain much general 
information, some amusing matter, some curious illustrations of 
manners, and some striking historical details. The life of Loid 
il^lunket, the last in the series, if not the most complete, is the most 
diffuse which Mr. O’Flanagan has compiled. This distinguished man 
was celebrated for his oratorical powers. His intelligent advocacy of | 
the Catholic claims proved that he was not without political : 
sagacity. In his judicial career, however, ho achieved no triumphs. 
Bom at Eniiiskilien, July, 1764, Lord Plunket died at his country 
villa near Bray, on the 4th January, 1854. 

In ackuowle^gbg the fresh and iimd instalment of the cabinet edition 
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oF Mr. Froude’s “ History of England”^ we shall bracket with it our 
brief notice of M. Guisot^s “History of Prance,’*® The last work, 
though expressly designed for the rising ^neration, is rather a popular 
history suited for students of all ages, hire parts only, as translated by 
Mr. Black, have come within our supervision. Nineteen more monthly 
portions are still wanting to complete it. Each part is, or will be, 
illustrated with four full-page woodcuts, and many smaller ones, after 
designs by M. de Neuville. These pictorial contributions will doubt- 
less recommend a work which, when completed, will, we confidently 
predict, not disappoint the high expectations which the historian’s 
earlier labours justify us in entertaining. 

Passing from France to Germany, we encounter at the dawn of the 
Reformation the peculiar intellectual movement which connected the 
general cultivation of the time with the great revolution of Luther. 
The study of classical literature had never ceased in the West, though 
it had been repressed by the growth of its victorious adversary — scholas- 
ticism. “The Humanities,” under the auspices of Dante, Petrarch, Boc- 
cacio, had made great progress in Italy in the first half of the fourteenth 
century. In Italy this humanismus had something of an irreligious 
character, and was protected even by the Popes, who united doctrinal 
latitiidinarianism with the most vigorous administration of the eccle- 
siastical system. In Germany, on the other hand, classical culture 
was closely associated with the religious life, and was illustrated in 
the instances of Thomas a Rempis, Johann Wessel, and Gailer von 
Kaiscroberg. Of this movement, which in affording relief to the spiri- 
tual consciousness, proved a powerful auxiliary of tlic Keformation, the 
two principal representatives were lleuchlin and Erasmus. An excel- 
lent biography of the first-named of these memorable men gives a full 
account of the incidents of the life of this great scholar, and an appre- 
ciative criticism of his writings.® Johann lleuchlin was born in 
Pforzheim, in the year 1455, on the 28th December. His father was 
employed in the service of the Dominicans, who also benefited by the 
legal knowledge of the son, who, in coming years, acted as their law 
agent. After a preliminary education in Fribourg, the young lleuchlin 
studied jurisprudence in Faria, Orleans, Poictiers. Uis professional 
avocations did not monopolise his attention. He learned Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew. Among his teachers he numbered Argyropulos, Deme- 
trius Chalcondylas, Hermolaus, and Jacob Loans; among his friends 
were included Picas Mirandola, Marsilius Ficinus (the Platonist), 
Erasmus, Melancthon, Ulrich von Hutten, Crotus llubianus (Joseph 
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Jager of Dornheim), the principal composer of the renowned ^‘Epistolse 
Obscurorum Yirorum.” At Wiirtemberg he gave lectures ou the 
Greek language ; we find him busied also in Tubingen, in Stuttgart, 
and finally in Ingoldstadt. Count Eberhard, who soon learned to 
estimate him at his real value, made him his private secretary and 
councillor, and in his journey to Some, in 1482, took Keuchlin with 
him. The special merit of awakening an interest in the Hebrew 
language must be comprised among Eeuehlin’s services. Ho was 
instructed in Hebrew by Jacob Ben Jchiel Loans, the physician of 
the Emperor Maximilian. The bearing of this study on the cause of 
the Eefonnation, wliich proclaimed Holy Scripture to bo the «iuthcntic 
soui*cc of divine revelation, is obvious ; but, under a difterent as]ject, 
it has a still higher interest for us, since it was his Hebrew and Rab- 
binical scholarship which involved him in the famous controversy 
with the theologians of Cologne. Johan IMeflerkorn, a Jewish con- 
vert to Christianity, and a gn^at favourite with the Dominicans in 
Cologne, had turned with the zeal which often characterizes the apos- 
tate, against his old eo-religionists. In particular, he maintained that 
the Jewish literature (the Talmud probably) eontaiiied the most 
abominable aspemons against Christianity. The theologians at 
Cologne demanded an iiupury. In 1509, ITefferkorn w as appointed 
commissioner for this purpose by the Emperor. On requesting a new 
mandate, authorizing him to destroy all the books of the Jews with 
the exception of the Old Tei»tuiiient, the Emperor referred the matter 
to the cfianeellor, the Archbishop of Alainz, inviting the Universities 
and individual nufii of learning who >vere versed in Hebrew, to declare 
their opinion. Among the men of learning Reuchlin was ineluded. 
His sentence was given in favour of science and Chri.4ian humanity, 
against the Gothic policy of the fanatical Pfefterkorii. In 1514, a 
decision was given, by a convention at Spires, in Keuchlin’s favour ; 
while the enemy of the JiumanutHy the heretie-huiitiug Jacob Hoch- 
straten, who had suminoncd him to that city to answer for tho 
heresies contained in his “ Augenspiegel,’’ was condemned in costs. 
Ultimately, however, a Papal mandate (June, 1520) reversed tho deci- 
sion of Spires, censured Reuchlin’s book, imposed silence on the writer, 
and oxtered him to pay the costs. Nominally, the men of Cologne 
had triumphed j but in reality no injury had been done to Reuchlin 
or the cause whicii he represented. Public opinion was with him. The 
famous “ Epi8to]a3 Obscurorum Virorum,” in which the Heuchlinutsi 
or Humanists, the poets and jurists, made their opponents the butts 
of their witty mockery, was the great literary product which owed its 
existence to this celebrated controversy. Keuchlin’s lines, alas ! did 
not fall to him in pleasant places, and in bis declining days he had, no 
goc^ly heritage* At the siege of Reutlingen he was taken prisoner j 
he lost all his goods, and had to abandon that “jewellof his soul,” his 
library. From Ingoldstadt he fled from the Plague to Tflbingen, 
wishing to devote himself to learning and philosophy. Here he fell 
sick, and^ was conveyed to Stuttgart, where he died on Juno 30, 1522^ 
I^^We diadem of the learned, the eye of Germany, the glory of 
Saabian” has received an adequate estimate of his Uie and services to 
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his race, Trom the scholarly pen of Dr. Ludwig Geiger, to whose pages 
we refer the curious reader for the very interesting details which con- 
stitute this biographical and critical memorial. 

The premature death of Herr Arthur Hantke frustrated the literary 
enterprise which he had proposed to himself. The work which he had 
intended to write on “Gislebert von Mons,** was never written. A 
pamphlet only, edited by Dr. M. Jutrosinski, represents the character 
of the undertaking.^® Gislebert is the author of a chronicle, which 
is pronounced by the compo.ser of this essay to abound in interest, 
treating, as it does, not only of the liistory of Count Baldwin Y., from 
11G8 to 1105, but of that of Germany, France, and England, during 
the period in which the history of the Empire began to break up into 
the liistory of separate principalities. Gislebert’s political career com- 
menced in 1187. In that, as in the following year, he was four times 
sent as ambassador to the Court of the Emperor, and that of 
King Henry. He grew in favour with Baldwin, who evinced his 
gratitude for the services rendered him by substantial tokens. In fre- 
4]uc‘ut and direct intercourse with Frederick I., or Henry VI I., a resi- 
dent in Germany, France, and Italy, ac(][uainted with nearly all the 
German princes, as well as with the French king, and many of his 
most distinguished subjects, Gislebert had advantages for acquiring 
materials for a history of their times such as fell to the lot of but few 
mediicval chroniclers. The plan and drift of his narrative, the form 
and date of the work, the characteristics and career of the author, are 
the topics treated in the live chapters into which Herr Hantke has 
distributed his essay. 

Here, as appropriately as anywhere else in this section, we may 
briefly notice a somewhat kindred work, a biographical sketch of the 
celebrated jurisconsult Dr. Henry Edward Dirksen, who died at 
Berlin in the year 18G8, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. Dirksen 
was born at Koiiigsborg, where his father held an official post. In 
the University of that town he studied philosophy and languages. 
At Heidelberg, whither he proceeded in 1808, he determined to devote 
his attention to the study of law. Among his youthful contempora- 
ries were Kammcrer, Moser, and Mittermaier, all engaged in the same 
professional studies. His personal acquaintance with Creuzer and 
Bocckli dates from this period. At Kouigsberg, where he assumed the 
position of a teacher, his lectures were highly appreciated. In 1829 
he removed to Berlin, where he accepted a kind of occasional professor- 
ship, and lectured on law to lai'ge and admiring classes. His literary 
activity appears to have been prodigious. Deeply verecd in the mys- 
teries of liomau law, he composed numerous dissertations on important 
^ or interesting points in that law, demanding not only extraordinary 
legal knowledge, but minute historical and linguistic investigation. 

M < Chronik dee Gislebert von Moos,” Von Artbare Hantke. Leipzig; 
1871. 

» '‘Zur Erinnerung aa Heinrich Eduard Dirksen.” Von Friedrich "DuM 
Sanio, Professor der iteohte in KSnigsbeig. Mit dem Portrait Dirkzeqs in 
Stahlatiob, Leipzig : Teubner. 1870. 
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In the year 1841 he wae admitted a member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, which gave him increased facilities for the prosecution of his 
favourite studies. In 1862, he completed his professional jubilee, but 
he continued to deliver an annual lecture in the academy till 1865. 
The death of his wife, in the following year, was succeeded by his own 
tranquil departure from life in 1868. 

Documentary evidence relating to the times and circumstances of 
the drst two kings of Prussia, and the public personages who iniluenced 
those times, is placed before the readers of Droysen’s Political History 
of that country in a separate volume, whose title will be found below.'"^ 
The volume opens with an introduction, in which are contained notices 
of many men and one woman, who furnish the historiographical 
material of Frederick I. and Frederick William I. among whom we 
may mention Count Manteufiel, liousset, Pollnitz, Lambert, and the 
Margravine of Baireuth. In the hrst series of documents, eleven in 
number, are comprised papers on the expedition of William III. to 
England in 1688, on the partition of Poland, and on the transactions 
of 17C9 and the battle of Malplaquet. The will of the Grand Elector 
is also in this series. In the second series we find papers on the 
Politics of 1715, on Augustus II. of Poland and Frederick William I., 
and on the Viennese Alliance of 1715. A Journal of the Campaign 
of that year, and drafts of the Treaties with France in 1730-40 are 
among the remaining papers. 

In 1771, on Captain Cook’s return to England, he called attention to 
the value of the bread-fruit tree of Tahiti as a staple article of food. 
Seventeen years later the desirableness of introducing these trees into 
the West Indies as an important addition to the diet of the negroes on 
the plantations was suggested to the Government. Instructions were 
issued for the purchase of a small vessel adapted for the purpose, and 
in October, 1787, the Bounty^ of 215 tons burden, and with a comple- 
ment of men and officers consisting of forty-five persons, left the dock 
at Deptford for the beautiful and fertile island which was its destina- 
tion.^ The command was given to Lieutenant Bligh, a member of a 
Cornish family resident at Tinteii, near Bodmin. The suspicious, 
jealous temper, and outrageous accusations of this tyrannical officer 
resulted in the grave and deplorable event so universally known as the 
mutiny of the Bounty; and the theme of Lord Byron’s least eifective, 
though often beautiful, illustration of rebel life. Nearly forty years 
ago a little volume, written by Sir John Barrow, then secretary at the 
Admiralty, and forming one of the series of the Family Library,” 
was given to the world, in which the scattered materials of the histoiy 
of toe Mntiiiy were first collected and arranged. Particular eircum* 
atapcea now induce Lady Belcher, the step-daughter of Captain Peter 
Bey wood, who had been one of the midshipmen in the Bounty^ ** to 
lay before the public what she ventures to believe will be found to be a 
more connected and impartial narrative.”^^ The diary of James Morn* 


It Getchiebts Fiedeiiolui and Friedrich Wilhelms X. von Freussen.*’ 
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8on, one of tbe petty of&oere of the Bounty, and the correspondence of 
Peter Heywood with his relations, are undoubtedly documents which 
contribute greatly to the value and interest of the narrativenow before us. 
The materials for the history of the descendants of the mutineers dur- 
ing the later years of their residence on Pitcairn Island have been fur- 
nished principally through the kindness of Admiral Sir Fairfax 
Moresby, K.C.B. Nearly the whole of the first part of the narrative 
thus produced, and a portion of the second down to the discovery of 
the retreat of the Mutineers, are indispensable to the adequate exhibi- 
tion of the strange, romantic, and yet very real history ; but a con- 
siderable portion of the second part, with its intrusive conventionalisms 
and flabby pieties, might very well have been omitted. 

It was not many years after the desperate act of Christian, the ring- 
leader of the mutineers, that the leader of a very different insurrection, 
John Wesley, ended his long and valuable life ; for although he declared 
to the last that he was a member of the Church of England, yet his 
denunciation and defiance of its system of government, as evidenced 
in his American Ordinations, and the open schism which was its logical 
expression, place him unquestionably in the ranks of religious revolu- 
tionaries and insurgents. Miss Wedgwood, deeply impressed with the 
vitality of the system of religion represented by him, has written in 
an attractive style, and with some felicity of construction and arrange- 
ment, not so much a memoir as a biographical estimate of her sainted 
hero, intended to exhibit his influence on the age in which he lived. 
Her delineation shows us not only Wesley, but England at the rise of 
Methodism ; carries us from Oxford to America, places us among the 
Moravians, sketches Wesley in his connexion with the community of 
Count Zinzendorf, and with Whitefield, and finally separating, both from 
the Moravians, and the great field preacher and eloquent advocate of 
Calvinistic theology. In other parts of her portraiture. Miss Wedg- 
wood describes the consolidation of Methodism, depicts the opposition 
of the world and the Church to the new movement, and gives some 
account of the opening and closing career of the friend and rival of her 
apostle. Miss Wedgwood comments very sensibly on the violent 
physical manifestations which were so remarkable a result of Wesley’s 
preachings, attributing them to nervous imitation, unconscious acting, 
love of sensation, and a distinct physical disorder resembling the 
dancingjnania of the fourteenth century. To Wesley’s own personal 
influence, too, she attributes a residuary portion of these phenomena, 
ascribing to him a certain impressiveness which, accompanying bis 
representations of the spiritual world, was capable of producing in 
those who came within the circle of his spells violent physical effects. 
For the fairer aspect of Methodism, for the sudden and enduring trans- 
formation of character brought about in those who became converts to 
it, Miss Wedgwood rcfmrs us to the exemplary conduct of the little 
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Methodist band which formed part of the contingent that fought at 
Dettingen and Fontenoy, declaring that the British army under George 
II, boasted no truer specimens of English manhood than those 
upright and fearless followers of the pious Wesley. 

With this good and zealous reformer in a dissentient Church, wo will 
unite, in moineiitary companionship, a very pure and beautiful spirit 
in the Catholic communion — Father Besson, of the Order of St. 
3^0111 iiiie. The sketch of his career which we owe to the literary 
taltMit of the author of the Life of Madame Louise of France, is taken, 
in substance at least, from M. Cartier’s Vie du P. Besson, supple- 
mented by the incorporation of material derived from the memoirs and 
letters of Perc Lacordaire.^® Chailes Jean Baptiste Besson was born 
April 18th, 1816, in his grandfather’s house near Besan^on. His father, 
a soldier, died from the effects of a wound. Through the dishonesty of 
a relation the family was ruined. The widow removed to Paris, at 
first leaving her son in the care of a father ; then, having won the 
affection of an old American lady, summoned the boy to her side. 
Their common patroness placed young Jean Baptiste at school, where 
his greatest enormity occurred in 1830, when the boys, imitating the 
children of a larger growth, set up a private revolution of their own, 
and the future .'«aiut npped up all the bolsters in the dormitory in order 
to make an artificial snowstorm out of the garret windows. At the 
age of seventeen the youth, having a strong desire to adopt a painter’s 
career, began, with the assistance of M. Souehon, to prosecute the study 
of art systematically. About the same time he fell under theinfiuence 
of M. Bucliez, one of the authors of the Ilistoire Parlementaire de 
la devolution Fmn^aise, “In later years Besson alluded with sin- 
cere gratitude to the impressions he had received during his intercourse 
with M. Buchez, as having influenced all his life for good,” though the 
propaganda of tlie Hue Chabaimais, the street in which the historian 
lived, was wanting in that higher tone whicli can only be found within 
the pale of Christ’s Church and her unfailing dogma, and though the 
theories advocated by M. Buchez must undoubtedly be called Socialist. 
In 1835 Besson repaired to Borne, to a.ssist his master Souchon in 
making a copy of Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment. On his return to 
. Paris he sougnt instruction from Paul Delarocho, and while working 
diligently at the Louvre he studied anatomy under the guidance of his 
friend Dr. Tessier. In 1839 he became acquainted with M, Cartier, a 
young French artist, who was soon to be as a brother to him. The 
devotional tendency which marked the gentle, affectionate, yearning 
soul of the young man, meanwhile acquired ever new force and energy. 
One result of this development was his adhesion to the religious 
association of artists called the Confraternity of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, which was founded on 21st July, 1839, under constitutions 
framed by Lacofdaire, In the following year Besson went to La 
Quercia, in Viterbo, to make a copy of a celebrated Madonna in that 


^ “A Dominican Artist; A Sketch of the Life of the Bev. Pdre Besson, of 
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convent, then in tlie hands of the Order of St. Dominic. After working 
at the promised copy, and sketching more than forty landscapes, the 
young artist laid his brush on the altar and vowed to forsake his dearly* 
loved profession and become a Dominican. On obtaining his mother’s 
conseTit he entered the Dominican monastery of Santa Sabina at Rome 
on May IGth, 1840. We shall not trace his career in detail, but only 
state that we find him soon after Master of Novices, Prior of Nancy, 
residing in Rome, in Paris, in the East at Smyrna, Aleppo, Mossoul ; 
conversing with the Holy Father himself, acting as missionary, 
practicing as doctor, on a mission as peacemaker, studying Chaldee, 
and even using his brush when he could get a respite from his labours. 
His last months were spent at Mossoul, in the relief of fcver-stricken 
patients. From Mossoul, where he acted as Head of the Mission, he 
retij’od to Mar- Yacoub, hoping to benefit by its sweet, fresh air. Here 
ho sickened of tlie typhus fever, and on May 5th, 1861, the patient, 
hardworking, saintly Dominican artist was laid in his grave. 

In “Tlie i’ontiilcatc of Pius the Ninth,”^^’ we have an apologetic 
history of the Pope, who, having for a brief period encouraged the 
awakening hopes of revolutionary Italy by the patriotic attitude 
which ho assumed in the early days of his power, bitterly disappointed 
the sanguine expectations of enthusiasts, who had mistaken an honest 
and benevolent parish priest for a stiitesman and a social regenerator. 
In the third edition of this historical vindication — originally pub- 
lished under the title of “ Home and its Ruler” — Mr. John Francis 
Maguire has continued his Papal Chronicle to the latest moment, and 
has enlarged as well as continued it. Having three times visited 
Rome, iu 1856, in 1858, and again in 1869, he gives us in this book 
the result of bis investigations into the general condition and various 
aspects of its government and institutions. His volume is not only 
an eulogistic record of the life of the present Pope, but an apology 
for the C'lrdinals, the Roman Inquisition, and the Temporal Sove- 
reignty. 'W'ith occasional concessions, Mr. Maguire undertakes to 
show that the Papal Government and Ecclesiastical Administration 
are admirably conducted : while on the other hand, the opponents of 
Rome, the leaders of tiie political renovation of Italy, are denounced 
in a vocabulary the merit of which lies in the strength rather than 
in the originality of its invective. In some of his general remarks 
against the ignorant Protestantism of the assailants of the Church of 
Rome, we cordially agree ; and he has some pages of description or 
narrative which are tolerably interesting, or even instructive. Ruti 
Mr. Maguire is a man without insight, without philosophical appra- 
ciation of history, without discriminative faculty, and totally dis- 
qualified by his undisciplined mind and ardent temperament, and the 
force with which he holds to a foregone conclusion, from comprehending 
such a movement as that which had for its object the independence of 
Italy &nd the initiation of a higher social and political existence. Of 

^ “ Pontificate of Plus the N inth, ” Being the Third Edition of “ Boihe and ito 
Rnler,” continued to the last moment, and greatly enlarged, John Fnuudl 
Idigalra^ M.P. London : Longmans, Green and Co. 1870. 
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an^ candid appreciation of men like Cavonr or Mazzini, the author of 
this book-pamphlet is absolutely incapable. Gavour, to Mr. Maguire, 
will always be the impersonation of force and fraud and treachery, 
which his one-sided portraiture suggests, and Mazzini the mere advo- 
cate of a crafby, treacherous, and dishonest policy. Where there is 
any common ground of opinion on which men can meet, a not wholly 
inadequate estimate of the character of opponents is possible to intelli- 
gent and honourable minds ; but where the convictions of political, or 
religious, or philosophical antagonists are so reciprocally hostile as to 
issue in mutual exclusion, a generous appreciation of the champions of 
the opposing creed is not to be expected, even from minds of more 
than the average order and training. The mighty agents in the great 
revolutions that have transform^ society were not, in the eyes of 
contemporary admirers of existing institutions, the benefactors of the 
race that they appeared to after generations to be. It is true that 
men who make revolutions are open to censure; but, to forget 
grandeur of character in the detection of error and shortcoming, or to 
lose sight of the essential beneficence of a great political movement, 
while discovering the occasional evil that sullies its course, is a proof 
that the censor is morally and intellectually incompetent for the task 
which he has assumed. 

The noblest of agitators, Mazzini,*7 has never repudiated the theory 
of insurrection ; the right of creating weapons to combat oppressors ; 
of snatching by artifice or surprise those arras which the foreigner 
talces from an enslaved nation, in order to initiate a revolutionary 
movement. In the letter to Daniel Mania — ^reprinted in the sixtn 
volume of his collected works — he distinctly disavows the doctrine 
which would substitute the revenge which degrades to the conspiracy 
which emancipates. The theory of the dagger he contends has never 
existed in Italy ; and the fact of the dagger, he predicts, will disap- 
pear when Italy has a life of her owm. He allows, however, that the 
atrocious theory was once, in 1849, whispered by a few wicked or 
misled men in Ancona ; but he declares that the republicans at once 
suppressed with the utmost vigour their acts of insane ferocity. This 
letter, in which he opposes his own view of insurrectionary violence to 
the system which he stigmatizes as atrocious, is not the only, or even 
the most interesting paper in the volume. It contains also, besides 
the letters and addresses placed in the appendix, an article on Demo- 
cracy, published many years ago in the People’s Jowmaly and one on 
Europe, its condition and prospects, which first appeared in the pages 
of the Westmineter Beview for April, 1852. We are glad to meet 
again, too, with the eloouent and thoughtful essays on Lamennais, 
George Sand, Byron, and Goethe, which delighted us when they were 
first given to the world in the pages of the Monthly OhronicUy a maga- 
zine whose brief existence terminated nearly thirty years ago. Mazzini’s 
admiration for the virtues of the gifted woman whose utterance he 
once hailed as that of a high priestess, has considerably abated. In con- 

ir « Life Writings of Joseph M as sini .” Yol XL Oritioal and Litenuy. 
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sequence of her unhappy deviation from her original course, both as 
author and politician, he has been compelled sorrowfully to modify has 
opinion of her in both characters. Instead of the inspired sibyl, he recog- 
nises now in the melodious effusions of Ghsorge Sand only the passive 
changeful evolution of a merely artistic power, uttering, like the statue 
of Mcmnon, sounds harmonious but unconscious ; not bearing to heaven 
the progressive aspirations of the soul within, but simply varying with 
the varying influence of the rising or sinking sun ! For Byron, on 
the other hand, the sympathy and admiration which he expressed 
when he wrote the paper on the two great poets already mentioned, has 
rather increased than diminished by twenty (it should be thirty) years 
of study and experience which have passed over his head. Mazzini, 
accordingly, expresses a hope that Englishmen will feel at least the 
necessity of looking at Byron with their own eyes, and no longer bo con- 
tent to accept the distorted image offered to them by the reports of con- 
temporaries utterly incapable of comprehending him. The imputation 
against a well-known biographer which follows the expression of this 
hope, is, wc believe, wholly undeserved. From Mr. John Murray’s ac- 
count of the destruction of Byron’s autobiography (see the Academy y 
October 9, 1869), it appears that Moore repaid the elder Murray the 
2000/. which had been given him for the manuscript, and when Byron’s 
friends offered to reimburse him, resolutely refused the overture. Pos- 
sibly, however, Mazzini may mean that Moore compensated himself for 
this sacrifice by the ample sum which he obtained for his own “ Life of 
Byron but surely, when Moore consented reluctantly to the destruc- 
tion of the autobiography in 1824, he could not have had any certain 
expectation of the ample remuneration which he was to receive some 
years after, when the publication of Leigh Hunt’s book convinced 
Mr. Murray that an authentic life of Byron was demanded, and that 
only Moore and himself possessed the necessary materials. We regret 
that Mazzini’s health and circumstances should have compelled him 
to renounce all literary labour, and to employ the translator to say 
for him what we should have preferred that he had said for himself 
in a recast of his articles. The paper on Lamennais” would then 
have contained “ a confirmation of his early expressed opinions of 
Lamennais,” and perhaps greater justice might have been done to the 
poet whose Olympian culm he contrasts with the soul of the restless, 
tempest-tossed Byron. 

Lessing, a poet made, not bom, but still a poet ; a man, moreover, 
of wide and generous culture, entered on the presidency of the ducal 
library in WolfenbUttel, just a hundred years ago.*** On the 7th May, 
1870, the anniversary of his appointment was celebrated by the 
official persons connected with tlie institution. On this occasion it 
occurred to Dr. Heinemann to collect and publish the stid unprinted 
papers of the great librarian of a century ^o. The result of his 
reflections and labours is a little volume containing twenty-six hitherto 
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unpublished letters addressed to Eschenberg, documents relatinsr to 
the controversy raised b^ the appearance of the famous Wolfeiihilttel 
Fragments, edited by Lessing, together with some occasional corre>pon- 
dence by persons contemporary with him. We have lighted on no 
very important or entertaining notices in the collection. 

Early reminiscences of a youth which passed away during the war 
of Independence in Germany, form the subject matter of Adolf Stahr*s 
autobiography.** The son of a regimental chaplain, young Stiihr had 
frequent glimpses into the nature of a soldier’s life from a very early 
age, and he records the impressions which his contact with the mili- 
tary world made on his childish mind. In addition to his exporieiiccs 
of the pride and pomp of glorious war, he has jotted down his reoolh c- 
tions of social scenes, employments, and diversions in whicli he look 
part. The narrative breaks off when the boy was about thirteen 
years old, and a postscript expresses the sentiments of the narrator on 
the recent attempted invasion of Germany and the catat»tropho of 
Sedan. 

Mr. J. Hain Friswell, a literary man himself, has undertaken to 
criticise “ Modern Men of Letters honestly, if not competently, per- 
suaded that critics in general arc neither honest nor competent. Mr. 
Friswell’s own criticism is, we admit, honestly intended, and its com- 
petency of about the average quality. Of masterly appreciation or 
delicate insight, however, we discern no trace. If we agree with him 
in many of liis verdicts, in general opinion and in occasional estimate, 
we frequently disagree. Nor are we sure that he is always quite 
correct in his statement of facts, as in his indication of ilie present reli- 
gious creed of a celebrated prose-writer, and in liis rejiort of the Pnf* 
theistic correspondence (p. which seems an echo of (’arlyle’s 
reply to Sterling (Life of Sterling, p, 163). To us Mr. Fris well’s con- 
clusions seem often just, his reflections or sentiments usually common- 
place, and his style frequently flippant and even vulgar, ’riie sketches, 
which he tells us are ** bibliographical and biographical as well as 
critical,” are twenty-two in number. Among these are Dickens, 
Carlyle, Victor Hugo, Swinburne, Browning, Tcnny.<<on, and Grote. 
In the number of the “ Lesser Lights ” of literature are included Lever, 
Sala, Reade, and Ainsworth. Emerson, Kingsley, Disraeli, and Lord 
Ly tton are also the subjects of Mr. Hain Friswell’s honest criticism. 
Men of letters must be followed here by a man of deeds. Isambard 
Kingdom Brunei, whose works are railways, bridges, viaducts, and 
steamships, is well entitled to the exhaustive biography in which bis 
son records the incidents of his father’s life, and catalogues and explains 
his professional achievements.** In addition to a general account of 
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the ^eat engineer's railway works, the Box Tunnel, Bath, Bristol, and 
Paddington stations ; the G-reat Western Railway, the Bristol and 
Exeter Railway, railways in Devonshire and Cornwall and Wilts, 
railways in Ireland, Italy, and India, we have in this volume a history 
of the Broad Gauge, the trial of the Atmospheric System on the South 
Devon Railway, a recital of Mr. Bruners labours for the advancement 
of Ocean Steam Navigation, a chapter on his miscellaneous works, and 
two concluding chapters on his professional opinions and practice, and 
on his private life. The volume, which evinces thoughtful and conscien- 
tious study, is a work which we presume will interest principally engi- 
neers, or persons with a taste for engineering, rather than the general 
public. In its preparation, the author, Mr. Isambard Brunei, Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Ely, has been assisted by Mr. Bell, Mr. Polo, Mr. 
Hawes, and Mr. Froude, gentlemen qualified by the possession of the 
appropriate knowledge to contribute to the completeness of the survey 
of work which the writer of the biography has undertaken. 

Our sole remaining volume is also a professional biography, though 
there is far more personal and merely amusing matter in it than in 
the preceding. Mr. Robert Knox, the eighth son of respectable 
parents residing at Edinburgh, was born on the 4th September, 1791.*^ 
In 1810 he joined the medical classes in that city, and was plucked on 
his first examination for anatomy. At his second appearance before 
the examiners his success was more astounding than his previous 
rejection. “ He had anatomy at his fingers* ends and could set forth 
his knowledge in the choicest Latin.** In 1810 ho obtained his com- 
mission as assistant-surgeon in the army. After the battle of Water- 
loo he was sent to Brussels to render aid to the wounded. Sub- 
sequently he served at the Cape, and on his return studied in Paris. 
Ill 1825 he was appointed Conservator of the Pathological Museum, 
Edinburgh, and soon after succeded Dr. Barclay as Lecturer on Anatomy. 
Unfortunately his dealings, carried on in ignorant innocence, with the 
hateful murderers Burke and Hare, brought on him such odium from 
his fellow townsmen, that he was almost in danger of losing his life. 
His innocence, however, being established, he devoted himself to hia 
professional studies and duties ; obtained great success as a teacher 
and a corresponding renown as a lecturer. Eloquent, abounding in 
knowledge, rich in illustration, Knox surprised and fascinated his 
audience. As an anatomist, as a physiologist, as an ethnologist, as a 
bold enquirer, a trenchant critic, as teacher, essayist, reviewer, Knox won 
a genuine reputation or a startling notoriety. Imbibing the Germanic 
or transcendental anatomy from St. Hilaire, he denounced the coarse 
utilitarianism of Paley. In 1862, he published a second edition of 
“ The Races of Men,” in which he seems to agree with Buffon, 
Voltaire, and Cuvier, that species have not altered since the eai'liest 
historic times. His views of the importance of race appear to us 
exaggerated. In the blood of the race he saw the true history of man. 
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and explained the phenomena of national existence as the consequence 
of race. The Slavonic race (eighty millions) he regarded as the noblest 
and probably most intellectual of all. In it he includes, seemingly, 
the central German race. With the Buss he had no sympathy. For the 
Celtic man, whether in France or Ireland, he thought the only suitable 
rule was a bayonet government ; of the man of the United States 
he had no great hopes, and the English he pronounced a mongrel crew. 
The sword of the Celt, and Saxon law and hypocrisy, he thought 
would seal the doom of the dark race. On certain points we find 
Knox’s speculations at vanance with those of Huxley, and in the 
present state of Anthropology we are indisposed to accept hasty, 
though possibly brilliant, generalisations as ultimate conclusions of 
science. Of course Knox was regarded as an infidel, rejecting as he 
did the Mosaic cosmogony, and fulminating against the missionary 
mania. He was far, however, from being without religious belief ; but 
despairing of comprehending the true Deity, he preferred to raise an 
altar to the “ Unknown God.” The decline of the Edinburgh School, 
and his inability to procure a chair or attract a class, from the grow- 
ing aversion to his heterodox views, seemed to have decided him on 
quitting the land of his birth and fixing his residence in London or its 
neighbourhood. In his latter years he took to practice in the Hack- 
ney district. He died on the 20tli December, 18(52. The memoir, 
written by his pupil, Mr. Lonsdale, in a rough, off-hand style, has 
greatly interested us. Perhaps its chief defect is that it does not always 
indicate with sufficient clearness the different changes in the external 
life of its subject. 


. BELLES LETTBES. 

M b, peacock is well known as an archaeologist. ' He is great 
in Notes and Qaeries, Architectural societies delight to honour 
him. We should as soon have imagined that he would have written 
a novel, as Mr. Spurgeon have danced the cancan. But so it is. And 
although Half Skirlaugh, the Lincolnshire Squire,”^ cannot be pro- 
nounced a decided success, yet it contains so many good points that 
it is quite removed from the ordinary run of circulating library 
novels. The tale is Jull of local colouring. Mr. Peacock wishes to 
dp justice to Lincolnshire worthies, and the beauties of the Lincoln- 
shire dialect. But he should be moderate in trumpeting the praises of 
Lincolnshire the Blest. He should remember that Henry YIII. con- 
sidered that it was the most brute and beastly shire in all his realm.” 
But then Heniy VIII. was given to using strong language. In 
delineating, however, the characteristics of Lincolnshire and Lincoln- 
shire people, both gentle and simple, Mr. Peacock excels. He 

' ** Bslf Skirlaugh, the Linoolnahire Squire.** A Kovel. By Edward Peaoock, 
FB.A. London* Chapman and Hall. 1870. 
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thoroughly knows the country both past and present. He is at home 
in the fens. He understands what he writes about both theoretically 
and practically. He has not only talked with Lincolnshire navvies,” 
but he has evidently r^ the old treatises, “ Discourses,” as they were 
called, on the Draining of Fennes.” He is familiar with the works 
of Blith and Hartlib. We dare say, too, that he knows the other side of 
the picture as seen in Lincolnshire Tears.” His Lincolnshire dialect 
is excellent. He possesses the ear of Tennyson,- whose Lincolnshire 
accent and idiom in the North Country Farmer ” are perfect, with 
much of the knowledge which Mr. Brogden has shown in his glossary 
of “ Words current in Lincolnshire.” In short, we were under the 
impression, as we read the first two volumes of “ Half Skirlaugh,” that 
the chaplain, Mr. Oallis, who was so interested in the Folk speech of 
North Lincolnshire, was a picture of Mr. Peacock himself, thinly dis- 
guised in a clerical dress. It was not till we nearly reached the end 
of the third volume that we learnt that the portrait is, at least in part, 
sketched from one of Mr. Peacock’s friends, who is really engaged in 
the task, which Mr. Skirlaugh attributed to his chaplain. But it 
must be obvious that all this knowledge is, to a great extent, thrown 
away in a novel. Only some great artist like 8cott knows how to 
make use of his antiquarian and local knowledge. This Mr. Peacock 
has yet to learn. There arc isolated scenes which, taken by them- 
selves, are excellent, and told with great spirit. Tlius, in the begin- 
ning of the first volume the scene at the pond, where the unfortunate 
methodist is threatened with a ducking, is lull of force. We fancy, 
however, that in this picture Mr. Peacock has not drawn altogether upon 
his imagination. We remember to have heard a very similar tale told 
many years ago in North Lincolnshire ; whilst in Yorkshire there are, we 
believe, people still living who can remember the cruel punishment being 
really inflicted upon a suppiised vuli)icide by the command of a noble 
lord. So, too, again the picture of the Plough-jags ” and their per- 
formances is sketched with equal spint and truth. VVe cannot, however, 
quite forgive Mr. Peacock for substituting his own verses instead of 
the song which is generally sung on such occasions. We shall hope, 
in the next edition of ” Half Skirlaugh,” to see the genuine Lincoln- 
shire version, or to use the language of a “ plougli-jag,” the real 

nomony.” In conclusion, we can recommend ” Half Skirlaugh ” 
to the general reader, not as a mere novel, but for the fund of informa- 
tion which it contains about a county to which justice has not been 
done ; but most especially to all Lincolnshire men, who will meet with 
many sketches of scenes familiar to their eyes, and dialogues in a 
dialect familiar to their ear, and many quaint pieces of native folk-lore, 
which are well worth being preserved. “ A Visit to my Discontented 
Cousin is an excellent specimen of a single-volumed novel. W e 
only wish that taere were many more of the same class. Why a novel 
should be spun out with verbiage into three volumes is a mystery 
known only to the trade. Ninety-nine out of a hundred novels are 

- *'A Visit to my Discontented Cousin.” Reprinted, with Additions, front' 

Fraser's Magasine.” London : Longmans, Qreen and Co. 187 1« 
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,^H»BLiiily spoilt by this senseless custom. The writer has probably 
^ough matter to fill some twenty chapters^ Ue is obliged, boweT^, to 
fill sixty, and in order to do this takes refuge in padding. Sometimes, 
even when the story is actually finished, and the heroine married, he 
is obliged to tag on an epUome to complete IKie tale of pages. To 
return to the present navel, ^e stor^*^ is the very simplest ; and yet 
the plot, if it can be called a plot, is so managed that the reader is 
led on quite as much by its interest as by the wit and play of thought 
which sparkles on every' page The author’s touch is the very lightest, 
reminding us sometimes of Thackeray in his smaller pieces. Here, for 
instance, is a little sketch : The curate, a shy, pink-faced youth— 
so nervous that he was usually saying something he evidently 
did not mean — was introduced to us as Mr. Itichards. He acknow- 
ledged each of us by a little dance, and said something to him- 
self, which I had no doubt was appropriate, but was quite inaudible.” 
(p. 58.) 

Who does not in this picture recognise the type of curate, who of 
late years has been let loose »upon us in country districts ? Who 
he is, or Where he comes from, no one can tell. Oxford and 
Cambridge know him not. No less Thackerayian are^tbe author’s 
sketches of Briggs the butler, who confounds a travelling photo- 
gn^iher with an artist. ** Low cattle, them painting chaps,” is 
Briggs’s reflection, when the photographer is charged with burglary. 
But these** satirical touches are amongst the minor merits of the 
book. What strikes us most is the knowledge which the author 
shows by incidental allusions upon every subject. The knowledge, too, 
is in no way obtruded. It falls naturally into its place. The two 
principal characters are Pemberton, a bai nster, the son of a baronet, 
and Dagentree, who has some fifteen thousand a ydi^r in landed pro- 
j;erty. They talk like educated gentlemen, anii as such men* talk 
in real life, upon all sorts of subjects from politics down to breech- 
loaders* They have discussion on music, and art, and poetry. They 
admire Grolier bindings and rare editions, but are also good judges of 
a horse. Tlie author is evidently at home on all these subjects. We 
never find any of the blunders which meet us on eyery pag6 of the ordi- 
nary novel, where the characters are about as muefi like English gentle- 
men and l^ies, as they are probably like the inhabitants of one of the 
idanets. Further, the author has evidently a strong lOve for Nature 
and natural scenery, and the little sketches which he gives, especially 
of woods and woodlands, prove his power in description, whilst his 
difeusaions on the subject of a love for nature amongst the ancients, 
show that he has studied the subject. We can most strongly recoin- 
niena this sliort tale to all cultivated minds, who are sick of the 
garbage of ** Ouida,” Braddon,* Cudlip and Co. 

Mr. Tmllope’a Siditoris tales* cannot for one moment be compared 
'With some of the stories which are told in a ** Visit to my Discon- 


An Editor’s Tile.*’ By Anthony Trollope. London : Strshan and Co. 
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tented Cousin,” « Me. Trolley is deficient in the artistic power of thn 
anonymous authof. "^His tales want the point, finish, and delicacy of , 
the latter. He nowhere shows that he has the same knowledge 
which gives zest «tid meyment to the cultivated mind. It may be 
replied that in these Editor’s tales we see Mr. Trollope only at his 
second best. Probably so. Many of them, such as the ‘‘Turkish 
Bath,” are evidently written merely to fill up the pages of a magazine, 
and to wile away an idle reader’s time, who po&sibly would find no 
delight in anything higher. Still, in all these stories, Mr. Trollope’s 
flow of spirits and natural gobd humour never for a moment deserts 
him. It IS the»e two gilts which procure him {so many readyjb It 
is difficult, too, for a critic to feel angry w^h an author, whaBways 
contrives to put himself on such good terms with the readei^ Even 
in the farcical story of Mrs. Brumby, which we were nearly throwing 
down several times, Mr. Trollope ends by making the reader sympa* 
thise with the unfortunate editor, instead of regarding him as a very 
silly goose, who thoroughly deserved to pay tea pounds and a good 
desd more for his weakness. The best story of all‘»'is decidedly “ The 
Spotted Dog.” The sad and pathetic description of Mackenzie and his 
wife is evidently drawn from life. We fear that there are many more 
literary men of the same stamp. Wo cannot, however, help saying that 
wc think that Mr. Trollope would be much improved, as far as style fk 
concerned, if he was obliged to undertake Mackenzie’s wo||k of ind^« 
making at thirty -live ^liUlings a week. For if he was as verbose as he 
genersdly is, he would cSrtainly never earn the money. 

Mr. Shand’s novel ^ is full of life and variety. Picture after picture 
Buccs.ed each other in quick succession. We are whirled away from the 
gambling4ables in Homburg to the larger ones in Lombard Street* 
, One chapter Ogives us a sketch of crossing the Channel ; the next a 
funeral. Monotony is unknown in “ Against Time.” Mr. Shand, too, 
is strongest where most novelists are the weakest — in finance. He 
thoroughly understands City matters. He can describe Babble Com- 
paniea and Black Fridays, ^he best pictures in his book are the 
^getting up and final crash of the Credit Foncier and Mobilier of 
Turkey (Limited). His Hemprigges, Bullions, and Shovels are all 
Charactbristically drawn. They are for the first time, too, as far at 
we ai'e aware, introduced to us in a novel. Mr. Shand may lay claim 
to having opened a new field for the jaded novelist ; and he ^evidently 
has not yet half exhausted its riches. Mr. Shaud’s style, too, is ex<^- 
lent — terse and crisp. He scatters epigrammatic sayings about with 
a most liberal hand. Thus he says of a banker who looks'younger 
than ho is : — Existing in an atmosphere of other peoplo’^s ti*oables 
seems to easd you of your own.” His description of Miss Chiidera* 
Icigh is equally good ; — She held that man’s chief duty centred in him*** 
' self ; that poverty or misfortune inferred vice or enmj, Znd that thesq 
who assisted the poor made themselves their accomplices.” Equally 
■■ ■.■ » Jl, — ^ 

* " Ag»inBt By AlMoudw InM. ShMid. London ; Hdig.mdi 

Co. 1870. . . - 
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go(^ too, is the way in which Hemprigge shows that the monejr 
which Childersloigh has squandered, or, as Hemprigge puts it, ** sunk*’ 
in extravagance, turns out an excellent investment. We can hardly, 
however, quite reconcile ourselves to the picture of Childersleigh reckon- 
ing up a pair of Westley Bichards, his boots and breeches, amongst 
his items of extravagance. These are not the things which bring men 
like Childeraleigh to grief. It is the horseflesh and the hetting-book, 
the furnished house for Lais or Aspasia, the money-lender’s and the 
lawyer’s accounts, which, as they would say, run into four figures. 
These are the things which send such men as Childersleigh a mucker,” 
not a pair or two of breech-loaders more or less. There is indeed a 
notable picture in “ Vanity Pair,” where Bawdon Crawley just before 
Waterloo reckons up all his worldly possessions, including his 
mare, which he would not let go. under the two O’s ; his pistols (the 
same with which he shot Captain Marker), down to even his very 
watch, chain, and rings, which last be told Becky to pawn. We have 
always thought this was a little overdrawn, as far as the chain and 
rings wore concerned ; but then Crawley had been very hard hit, and 
never was in Childerslcigh’s position. Altogether, “ Against Time” 
is a thoroughly enjoyable novel, more especially for men. It is a man’s 
book, and in saying this we mean no small compliment. We most 
sincerely hope that we shall meet Mr. Shand again. 

The remaining novels on our list we must deal with very briefly.® We 
have a word of commendation to say for them all. Mr. T. A, Trollope 
returns to ground which he knows well. As is usual with him, every 
scene and character is carefully painted. Both those who know and 
those do not know Italian life should certainly read A Siren.” Miss 
Mayne’s story ® may be especially recommended to young ladies, both 
for its quiet tone and its gracefulness of style. “Six Months Heiice”^ 
may also be recommended as a weird novel of the “ Jane Eyre ” type. 
In the first volume the marriage scene and the feelings of the bride are 
admirably done ; but the impression left by the story is that of pain. 

The weakest part of Mr. Hope’s essays * is his preface. He is not 
a Juvenal. He wants a great deal more power to his arm. He does 
not yet know the way to knot the literary lash so as to draw blood 
at each stroke. He is, however, a very sensible man, and speaks what 
is well worth listening to for its good practical common sense. We 
wish that some of our novelists would especially study his essay 
upon “ The Novels of the Period.” His criticism on the literature of 
the subject is full of home truths. But he looks at novels from 
another point of view. He turns from the writers to the publishers. 


\ A Siren.”' By T. Adolphus Trollope. London : Smith, Elder and Co. 

J870. ^ , 

* “ Among Strangers : an Autobiography.” Edited by E. S. Mayne. London : 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1870. 

^ ” Six Months Hence : Being Fassages from the Life of Maria (nie) Secretan.” 
London : &mith, Elder and Co. 1870. 

> “Texts from the Times.” By Ascott B. Hope. Edinbuigh : TFUliam P. 
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His remarks here are equally good and to the point. We have in 
this section often been obliged to* protest against the .exaggerations 
and false pictures drawn by novelists of literary life, and we are there- 
fore glad to find Mr, Hope telling the plain though unpleasant truth. 
Novelists, who above all people ought to know better, are habitually 
in the habit of making their hero earn enormous sums of money by 
novel writing. Paternoster Bow is represented by them as an El- 
Dorado. A young man has merely to write a novel, and he not only 
pays off his Oxford or Cambridge debts, but has a good round sum to 
commence the world with. Let them turn to Mr. Hope’s pages. 
There they will find what sums are really made by young authors, or 
rather generally lost by them, by their first ventures. We know no 
keener set of business men than publishers. No people, as a rule, 
draw up their agreements with such attorney-like precision. How 
some publishing firms manage their affairs may also be learnt from 
Mr. Hope’s pages. He does not use one whit too strong a word 
wiicn he calls their dealing simply swindling. We have to thank Mr. 
Hope for speaking out with such plainness. But he has not revealed 
all the secrets of the publishing trade. Let us give, too, a word of 
praise to his essay On Going to the Theatre.” In the main we 
thoroughly agree with him. We at all events shall not be suspected 
of any design of forbidding cakes and ale ; but we fully go with 
him in his criticism upon the utter stupidity and folly of our modern 
plays, and the wretched bad acting and the vulgarity of most of our 
actors and actresses. Mr. Hope’s book deserves a place in every 
lending library, both in town and country. It is especially distin- 
guished by its healthy tone, and should be put into the hands of all 
young people. 

Every paper in Mr. Max Muller’s third volume of ** Chips from a 
Workshop,”® is valuable. Applied to them, the term exhaustive has 
really a meaning. Mr. Max Muller always draws from a full cask. 
He docs not write as so many now do, because he is expected to 
say something, but because he has something to say. The subject 
does not make him, he makes the subject. His range, too, is something 
enormous. He goes from old German love songs to Cornish antiquities, 
and from St. Michael’s Mount to ye Schyppe of Fooles. We can only 
here briefly indicate one or two of the best of these papers. The 
argument in Are there Jews in Cornwall P from the philological 
point of view, appears to us irresistible. Each link in the chain 
is equally strong. In the paper on the Insulation of St. Michael’s 
Mount, we should have been glad to have heard something more of 
the geological evidence. We should like also to know what Mr. Pen- 
gelly, who is no mean authority, may have to say in answer from that 
point of view. So, too, again in Cornish antiquities, we should like 
to have had the geological evidence as to the origin of the so- 
called Druids* basins. Mr. Max Muller might have greatly strength- 

• ** Chips from a German Workship.*’ By P. Max Miiller. Vol. III. Essra 
on Literature, Biography, and AntiquitieB. Loudon : Longmans, Green and Co» 
1870. 
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ened his position by a reference to the so-called Druidical remains m 
S^byshire, especially in the High Peak district. And here he would 
find a most invaluable ally in Mr. Sorby, who probably knows more of 
the geology of the High Peak than any living man. Many of the 
questions which Mr. Max Muller has raised can only be solved by the 
joint labours of the philologist and geologist. In his paper on a 
German Traveller in England, 1598, Mr. Max Muller does not 
seem to be aware, or at all events does not mention the fact for the 
unlearned reader’s benefit, that the “ Itinerariuin of Ilcntzner ” has been 
translated into English by a son of Bentley’s, and that it has been several 
times reprinted. We can only further say, that every one of these 
essays will well repay not reading, but study. The hook ought to 
be in every good library. It carries its own recommendation. 

Mr. Kaye,^^* who is such a thorough Optimist, ought to be delighted 
with us. For though we are no believers in the doctrine of Optimism, 
yet we hold that the Final Cause of such a book as his is to counteract 
the effect of the vile and trashy literature of the day. We read the 
whole of his essays as they appeared in the Oovnliill JB^ayazine^ and 
we have re-read them again with the same pleasure which we felt when 
we first made their acquaintance. Mr. Kaye writes at his best when 
he touches upon labour and its benefits. He is never tired of exemplify- 
ing the truth of the old English adage, “ It is better to wear out than 
to rust out.” Hamlet’s speech, ” Wliat is man, if his chief good and 
market of his time be but to sleep and feed ?” is his favourite text. 
But then, like every true worker, Mr. Kaye knows also the benefits 
and blessings of quietness, and his next best essays are on Holidays 
and Best. Of Mr. Kaye’s literary style we need not speak. These 
essays possess all the charms of bis larger works. They are full of apho- 
risms well worth remembering and acting on. ^ Here, for instance, is 
one upon that monstrous Byronic saying, which is so frequently quoted 
with approval : “ To be ‘ lord of ourselves’ is not to have ‘ a heritage 
of woe.’ The real heritage of woe is not to be lord of ourselves, but 
to be lorded over by wealth, by lucre, or by pride.” — p. 186. Again, 
on the next page, we find : The best heritage that a man can have is 
work. He who laments that hard fate has compelled him to work, 
is little better than a i'ool.” 

The only time when we feel inclined to quarrel with Mr. Kaye is 
when ho somewhat too strongly brings out his optimist views. Thus, 
when speaking about the blight upon vegetation, he writes, ” It is a 
mystery which I cannot solve ; but I know that there is a meaning in 
it, and that it is all decreed for good, only that I am too ignorant to 
fathom it”-«p. 271. We reply that such evil is evil and not good, 
and will be removed as Science advances in knowledge. Again, in a 
note at page 242, in his essay on Toleration we can only suppose that 
Mr. Kaye is indulging in a little pleasant irony, when he appears to 
defend the tax on windows. The worst of it is, that we English are 

^ '*The JESssa ys of an Optimist.” By John W iliiam EAve, F.R.S. Author of 
the ** Life of Lord Metcalf” ” History of the Sepoy War/' &c. Loudon : Smith, 
Elder and Go. 1870. 
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such a practical people, and do not understand irony. Wo should not 
be at all surprised to hear that some county member next session 
proposed to restore the very worst tax that had ever been imposed, 
supporting his motion by Mr. Kaye’s arguments. Lastly, may we 
suggest to Mr. Kaye, that at the end of this essay he should 
replace the lines from Burns by easta est quam nemo rogat? We most 
sincerely trust that Mr. Kaye’s book may find its way^nto many an 
English household. It cannot fail to instil lessons of manliness. 

Mr. Helps’ Aphorisms^^ do not at all resemble the of 

Novalis or Joubert. They are thoroughly of the English type. They 
somewhat resemble the G-uesses at Truth,” by the Hares. But in 
their structure, and even lines of thought, they still more closely re- 
semble the very clever but forgotten ‘‘Maxims, Characters, and 
Keflexions,” by Greville. Wo have often wondered why, in those days 
of cheap reprints, this remarkable book, with its deep insight into 
men and actions, has never been republished. It certainly deserves to 
be so more than nine-tenths of those which are. We call the atten- 
tion of publishers to its merits. To return to Mr. Helps. This is 
not the first time, however, that he has given us Aphorisms, as 
readers of “ Politics for the People” will remember. Few will forget 
such happy sayings as, “It is astonishing how keen even stupid 
people are in discovering imaginary insults,” and “ It is easy for a 
woman to be self-denying ; it is hard for her to be just.” The apbo-* 
risms in the present volume are equally happy, if not quite so terse. 
Here, for instance is one, “ Always win fools first. They talk much ; 
and what they have once uttered they will stick to ; whereas there, is 
always time, up to the last moment, to bring before a wise man 
arguments that may entirely change his opinion” — ^p. 114. Truly fools 
and “ foolomcters” have their uses. Here is another : “ The greatest 
luxury of riches is that they enable you to escape so much good 
advice. The rich are always advising the poor, but the poor seldom 
venture to return the compliment.” — p. 181. 

Of the short essays we can merely add, that whether Mr. Helps 
writes upon Copyright, or Bearing Reins, or the Opera, he has always 
something sensible to say and well worth consideration. At page 181 
we notice that he imagines that Mr. Disraeli is really the author of 
the definition of critics — “ men who have failed in literature and art.” 
Like a good many other thin^ in “ Lothair,” this is second hand. 
Balzac has said it long ago. The falsity, which probably dazzled Mr, 
Disraeli, is fairly exposed by Mr. Helps. 

After Mr. Helps’s aphorisms we may place Mr. Atwell’s “ Book of 
Golden Thoughts.”'* We have plenW of collections of a similar' 
nature. But most of such books,” as “ Maxims and Refiections, “ Wise 
Saws,” “ Wise Sayings,” &o., are merely the compiler’s common- 


“ “Brevia: Short Essays and Aphorisms.” By the Author of “Friends in 
CoonoiL** London : Bell and Daldy. 1871. ^ 

“ “ A Book of Gk>lden Thoughts.” By Henry Atwell, Knight of the Order of 
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place book sent to the printing-press. Mr. Atwell’s collection difTers 
from all these in its orderly arrangement and its index. We find, but 
we also miss, many favourite pensdes and reflections. We are glad, 
however, to see that as a rule the best authors occupy the chief place. 
Still as we look at this volume we cannot help asking where are the 
other five volumes ? Mr. Atwell might easily we think give us at all 
events another. We would recommend to his notice some of the 
earliest collections, such as Baldwin’s “ Sayinges of the Wyse, enlarged 
by Palfreyman” (1564). They contain far more weighty matter than 
any collection which our generation has seen. We think, too, 
that Mr. Atwell might add considerably to the value of his col- 
lection if he would adopt the plan which Miss Martin has done in 
her “ Maxims of Guicciardini,” and give parallel passages arranged 
under the main and leading thought. Mr. Atwell’s book is, after Mr. 
Palgrave’s, one of the most interesting in the Golden Treasury 
Series. 

Mr. Axon has done good service by his little work on the “ Polk 
Song and Folk Speech of Lancashire.” He is already favourably 
known by his Literature of the Lancashire Dialect.” Mr. Smith in 
his useful Biographical List of the Provincial Dialects of England,” 
of which a new and enlarged edition is sadly wanted, gives us merely 
some twenty references to works written in the Lancashire dialect. Mr. 
Axon has brought the number up to not less than two hundn^d and 
seventy-nine. We only wish that he would undertake the same labour 
of love, for it cannot we fear bring any worldly recompense in the shape 
of coin, for Yorkshire, That great county with its vast number of 
dialects, and its variety of books illustrative of them, amounting to 
nearly as many, we should imagine, as Lancashire, is surely deserving 
of a bibliographer. In his present volume Mr. Axon gives us speci- 
mens from the various song writers of Lancashire, together with a 
miniature glossary, and a slight sketch of the folk lore of the county. 
The great fault which we have to find is that it is all far too short. 
We trust, however, that the book may be the means of calling atten- 
tion to one of thot most interesting dialects in England, and we trust 
that we may soon hear of Mr. Axon being engaged in some work 
which is more worthy of his powers than this slight sketch. 

And here we may fitly take the opportunity of noticing Mr. Fry’s 
Treatise on the Improvement of English Orthography.”^^ Cer- 
tainly there can be nothing more clumsy than our method of spelling. 
We are unable to represeiit half the sounds which we utter. No com- 
bination of letters can for instance do justice to much of the Mid- 
land dialect. We should be sorely puzzled to write down the different 


..JS ** Folk Soug and Folk Speech of Lancashire, on the Ballads and Songs of the 
Oonnty Palatine, with Notes on the Dialects in which many of them are written.’' 
With an Appendix on Lancashire Folk Lore.*’ By William £. A. Axon, F.R.S.E. 
Manchester : Tnbbs and Brook. 1870 

^ *'On the Improvement of English Orthography. Being a Paper read at 
the Philological Society on the 6th of May, 1870.” By Danby P. Fry. London : 
Aidier and Co. 1870. 
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shades of pronunciation of such words as " hand,” “ band,’* “land,” from 
the German Ocean to the St. George’s Channel, as we passed through 
Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, till we reached the “ hont,” 
“ bont,” and “ lont” of Lancashire. That our present mode of spell* 
ing is fall of absurdities and contradictions can easily be shown. How 
far Mr. Fry overcomes them we cannot possibly say without a much 
deeper study both of his system and those of others than we can at 
present bestow. It is, however, a very great point gained that atten- 
tion has been directed to the subject, and that, above all, the Philo- 
logical Society should have taken the lead. Some, however, of Mr. 
Fry’s changes seem to us imperatively needed. Still we fear that we 
are a very long way from enjoying what the Cambridge mathema- 
tician considered was to be the greatest delight in heaven — expressing 
language by mathematical signs. 

Mr. St. John Brennan’s views on Napoleon III.^® cannot be re- 
garded as quite original. In his opinion the Man of* December is an 
angel of light, whose heart has always been yearning for what is 
noble and good. We have long been accustomed to hear this doc- 
trine from the mouths of country clergymen and Tory Squires. The 
only originality which we can discover in Mr. St. John Brennan is 
the mad way in which he enunciates his views. Here, for instance, 
is a stanza — 

** Days as yet are but clothM in hours. 

Whose raiment is tattered and thin ; 

And the bones of their skeleton, Shame, 

Are damp with deception and sin.” 

As this is Christmas time, probably the foregoing is some sort of 
riddle or charade. 

The poems of Mr. Wilfrid MenneP* are distinguished not so much 
by their thought as by the occasional beauty of his rhymes. Here 
is the way in which he celebrates Letitia Landon — 

“ And think on her, the tender L. E. L., 

Gentler and sweeter than all words can tell.” 

The reader will notice that whether he reads the letters singly, or 
whether he pronounces them as one word. Lei, that Mr. Mennel is 
equally prepared for him with a rhyme. We are afraid, however, 
that this L. E. L. style will not produce the more important L. S. D. 

At first sight we mistook “ Inter Alia’”^ in its crimson paper covers 
and its luxurious small quarto size and its old English lettering for 
one of Mr. Collier’s red cover series, the delight of all Elizabethan 
students. We hoped, although it was too much to hope, as we took 
the book into our hands, that it was another dainty volume like “ Old 
Ballads and Songs,” which Mr. Collier put forth in 1869. The author 


V A Lamentation on Bepubllcan France.” By Edward St. John Brennan. 
London : John Camden Hotten. 1870. 

** S. Mary Magdalene, and other Poem^ chiefly Lyrical” By Wilfrid MenneL 
London : Longmane, Green and Co. 1871. 

** Inter Alia.” London : Provoet and Co. 1871. 
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of ^ Inter Alia ought not to play such tricks upon siniplo reviewers. 
His Dook is little enough like Old Ballads and Songs, except in its 
appearance. Still he possesses great facility of expression, which he, 
however, sadly abuses. 

** The Butt Family Album*’“ deserves attention from the fact that 
the authors are natives of India. Many of the pieces are pervaded by 
a religious tone of thought. The book is beautifully got up. The 
binding, with its rich initial letters in blue, gold, and crimson, is quite 
oriental. We have some doubts if we have not done wrong in not placing 
it amongst the Christmas books. It certainly, for its exterior beauty, 
deserves a place on the drawing-room table better than most of them 
do. 

Hellmuth’s poems^* are, like his name, very cheerful and lively. 
The following lines, written we may suppose at the Ball which he 
celebrates, fairly represent his. average style. 

** Nimbly we trip to the measure. 

Yielding the soul to the sound : 

Like the reel of the planets in heaven, 

Kacing around ana round.’* 

For our own part, we cannot ims^ine anything so unlike as the music 
of a ball-room and the music of the spheres. 

“ Kling, Klang, and Klong”“ is the second part of Mr. Gibbs’s well 
known “ Story of a Life,” which we noticed on its first appearance. 
We still think, as we then said, that Mr. Gibbs is happier in his 
serious than in his comic pieces. His muse evidently loves the 
country and country scenes. 

“ Ugone”*-*^ will, we are afraid, not meet with so many readers as it 
deserves. From Ids great powers of description we should have 
imagined that some other form would have suited the author better 
than the dramatic. Certainly a reading drama does not hit the 
taste of the day, even when written by the most popular authors. 
TJgone deserves to be, but we hardly think will be, an exception. 

It is excessively difficult to pass an opinion upon Mr. Weatherley’s 

ems.^ He is evidently a young man. His poems show plenty of 
blossoms, but whether they will ripen into fruits depends entirely upon 
himself. He certainly shows far greater promise than cither Tennyson 
or Wordsworth did in their earlier years. But this is no criterion. We 
have known so many similar volumes, full of promise, put forth at 
Oxford $ but where now are the authors? We shall look forward 


IS ««The Butt Family Album.” Longmans, Green and Co. 1870. 

IS <<Iii the Shadow. Poems. By Uellmuth.” London: Provost and Go. 
^ Kling, Klang, and Klong, and other Experiments in Metre.” By William 
Alfred Gibbs. London: E. Moxon, Son, & Co. 1870. 

SI «« Ogone : a Tragedy.” By George Francis Armstrong, B.A. London : 
£. Mozon and Co. 1870. 

** ** Muriel, the Sea King’s Daughter, and other Poems.” By Frederick 
Edward Weatherly. London : Whittaker and Co. 1870. 
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with interest to Mr. Weatherley’s next volume, and then shall be 
better able to judge of his future. 

We gladly welcome Mr. Payne^ amongst that select number of 

S oets which already comprises such names as Rossetti, Swinburne, and 
iorris. Mr. Payne has so well described the character of his poetry 
that we cannot do better than give his own acpount 

” This is the House of Dreams : whoso is fain 
To enter in this shadow-land of mine 
He must forget the utter Summer's shine. 

And all the da 3 [light ways of hand and brain. 

Here is the white moon ever on the wane. 

And here the air is sad with many a sigh 
Of haunting mysteries, — ^the golden wine 
Of June falls never, nor the silver rain 

Of hawthorns pallid with the joy of Spring.’* 

This, with its own pensive beauty, very fairly represents the chief 
characteristics of Mr. Payne’s poetry. He loves the shadows, and the 
weird music of the wind. He walks with ghosts, and converses with 
the dead. But over all he throws a veil of spiritual beauty. To that 
same band of poets must also now be added the name of Mr. Warren,'^^ 
who, for the hrst time we believe, throws off his disguise. But the 
author of Philoctetes” has been well known amongst all lovers of 
poetry. “ Rehearsals” not merely justifies all the praises which have 
been bestowed upon the previous poems, but shows that Mr. Warren 
is capable of still greater achievements. His present volume reveals a 
sustained power of thought, a ripeness of judgment, and an artistic 
beauty, for which we were quite unprepared. We deeply regret that 
our space will not allow us to justify this criticism by quotations. 
Those, however, who admii'e Morris and Rossetti will also admire Mir. 
Warren. 

Herr Leo^ has remodelled Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra” to 
suit the requirements of the modern stage, especially the German stage. 
As we have had no opportunity of seeing any representation of this 
version, it is impossible to say how far the editor’s curtailments and 
alterations are judicious. One thing, however, certainly strikes us, 
that such a method as Herr Leo has adopted might be with great 
effect applied to several of Shakespeare’s plays. The great danger is, 
of course, that an incompetent editor would be always leaving out the 
part of Hamlet. This Herr Leo is not likely to do. He has taken 
the well-known translation of Tieck for his basis. The merits of that 
translation are universally acknowledged. Indeed, we know no better 
translation than that of Schlegel and Tieck, which is now appearing 

ss «The Masque of Shadows, and other Poems.” By John Payue. London : 
Basil Montagu Pickering. 1870. 

■* ** Behearsals : A Book of Verses.” By John Leicester Warren. London: 
Strahan and Go. 1870. 

‘‘Shakspeares Antonins und Cleopatra. A^ Grundlage der Tieck’shea^ 
Uebersetzung neu bearbeitet, und fUr die Biihne eingerichtet.” Von F. A. Leo.* 
Ualle : G. Emil Barthel. 1870. 
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under the editorship of Qervinus. Still, Shakespearian criticism has 
advanced since ttie days of Tieck, and any new editor requires to be 
well read in the latest authorities. When, however, we turn to that 
difficult passa^ in the last scene of the first act— 

“ So he nodded. 

And soberly did mount an arm>gaunt steed 

we find something left to desiderate in Herr Leo’s edition. The ren- 
dering stands thus — 

** Nickt mir zu, 

Und steigt gelassen auf sein hohes Streitross.” 

Beferring to the only other German translation of “ Antony and 
Cleopatra” which we have at hand, — that by Heyse, we find the fol- 
lowing rendering of the passage : — 

‘*Damit nickt’ er, 

Und stieg gelassen auf ein fcarig Streitross.” 

It is easy to perceive that Heyse has either adopted Boaden’s 
clever conjecture arrogant,” also adopted by Singer, or else Mason’s 
equally clever “ termagaunt.” But where Herr Leo finds his “ hohes 
Streitross ” we are at a loss to discover. He has. however, evidently 
not read Halliwell’s latest notes on “ Antony and Cleopatra.”* There 
Mr. Halliwell very rightly puts in a defence for that old reading 
“ arm-gaunt.” As everyone knows from the “ Venus and Adonis,” 
Shakespeare was a thorough good judge of a horse in all points. It is 
obvious, too, from the context of this particular passage in “ Antony 
and Cleopatra,” that the word arm-gaunt,” is used in a laudatory 
sense. The simple meaning of the word is nothing more or less than 
fine-shouldered, a characteristic of a good horse. Mr. Halliwell has 
very appositely brought forward from Chaucer the not dissimilar 
word “ arm-gret.” “ Arm,” we need hardly say, was the technical 
word with horsemen for the fore-thigh ” of a horse, as may be seen 
by a reference to such a common book as the ^‘Gentleman’s Die* 
tionary” (1705), First part, sig. a, 3 verso. 

“ The Sonnets of Shakspeare present difficulties of quite another 
kind to the translator. There are none of those ^ira£ Xcy<ifMva, as in 
the plays, such as “ arm-gaunt,” which we have just been discus- 
sing. The translator is here altogether baffled by the difficulty of 
rendering the untranslatable beauty of single lines, which vanishes 
when rendered into any other language or mould than its own. It is 
this curiosa felieitas^ these happy touches pregnant with supreme 
beauty, which have always made the sonnets of Shakspeare such favou- 

* Selected Notes upon Shakspeare's Tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra.” By 
J. (k Halliwell, F.B.S. London : Printed for the Author, 1868. Unfortunately, 
like so many more of Mr. Halliwell’s works, only fifty copies of these valuable 
notes were printed. 

^ ‘^Shakspeares Sonette deutsch.” Yon Benno Tschischwitz. Halle: G. Emil 
BarthL 1870. 
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rites with young poets of the Keats order. Of course thicr is not the 
highest point of view from which these sonnets should be looked at, 
but it is one which a translator is especially bound to notice. We 
have carefully compared Herr Tschischwitz’s translation with Boden- 
stedt’s. And it well stands the test. Where both translators per- 
haps most fail is in doing justice to that fulness of thought and 
terseness of expression which the sonnets have in common with the 
plays. How fairly Herr Tschischwitz represents the general sense, 
for, as we have said, the peculiar beauty of the language d^efics transla- 
tion, may be best seen by his version of that fine sonnet beginning — 

*‘Eall many a glorious morning have 1 seen, 

ITlatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemv.” 

(Soimet xxiii.) 

This, in Herr Tschischwitz’s version, runs thus— 

Oar manchen Morgen sah ich prachtvoll gliihn 
Urn hoher Berge Hanpt so hear und hold : 

Sein goldnes Antlitz kiisst der Auen Griin, 

Und oleiche Strome farbt sein himmlisch ^Id.’* • 

And this is by no means the most favourable specimen of his powers 
which we might have selected. In conclusion, wc beg to thank Herr 
Tschischwitz for another worthy contribution to Shakespearian litera- 
ture. The few short notes at the end, we must add, are to the point, 
and fully sustain his reputation as a commentator and critic on those 
points in which so many German translators, fixing their attention 
w’holly on the poetry, have failed. 

German wit has not a reputation for lightness. It was, however, 
last year a common remark throughout Germany how wonderfully the 
Kladderadatsch improved, both in its wood-cuts and literary matter, 
immediately after the outbreak of the war. Whether the war has 
anything to do with Herr Haller’s®^ collection of humorous poetry, we 
cannot pretend to say. But it is certain that the numbers of his 
works lying before us take a sudden jump from 1868 to 1870 in a 
must wonderful fashion. His collection is of a most extensive nature. 
He flings a very wide net, and travels far beyond his own country in 
search of good things. In one of his volumes we actually find a 
translation of the Acharnians of Aristophanes, and in another of the 
choicest pieces from Anacreon, Horace, Catullus, and Tibullus. We 
meet, too, translations of some of the best English epigrams. We 
believe, however, that the verv clever one on page 56 of the first 
volume upon Adam” cannot be strictly claimed as English. It is 
said to be of Dutch origin. We can only here bnefly say that in 
every page the reader is sure to find something really brilliant and 
pointed. Herr Haller has done his best to remove the general im-* 

■ ** Bibliothek humorUticher Diohtuagen. Herauagegeben von Gustav Haller. 

HaUe: G. M. BmU Barthd. 1888-1870.’' 
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pression about German wit. He certainly understands wit both in bia 
own country and in others. We can most strongly recommend his 
collection to all our readers, of whatever nationality they may be. 
Here they will find themselves at home. 

The war at all events does not hinder literary activity in Germany, 
but rather seems to stimulate it. Just as the census returns in Berlin 
have increased during the war, so have books. As might be expected, 
one particular class of books — those upon the war itself — especially 
flourishes. After that comes what may be termed war-poetry . Every- 
one will remember how, as soon as the war broke out, every paper, 
from the Kolnische Zeitung down to the smallest Kreishlatt, teemed 
with patriotic lines. One of the best collections is ** Licder zu Sebutz 
und Trutz,” ^ the whole of the profits of which are to be given to the 
fund for the German sick and wounded in the war. The contributors 
include some of the best names in Germany. The contributions 
are of course of very varied merit, but one spirit — love for the Father- 
land, animates them all. Nor must we pass over Herr Sturm’s con- 
tribution*'^. He brings out and well illustrates the religious feeling 
which the war has evoked in Germany. His cry, as far back as 1868, 
was — 

•‘Mein Herr und Goft, du treuer Gott, 

Mach unsre IlofFnung nicht zu Spott.” 

And the hope of the Germans, which the present struggle has only 
strengthened and confirmed, is that they may bo one great nation, one 
great brotherhood. This aspiration is brought out in Herr Sturm’s 
patriotic songs. Some few years since our own poets in the Crimean 
war uttered their war-songs. But how different was their cry to that 
of the Germans! We can but most sincerely trust, wlien the war is 
over, that the aspirations of the German poets may be attained, and 
tlie whole nation consolidated together by the bonds of political and 
religious freedom. 

Herr Leo, whose edition of “Antony and <vleopatra” we have 
noticed, sends us a little volume of graceful poems.^^ Herr Leo is evi- 
dently a lover of the country and country life. He sings with equal 
felicity and lightness of both winter and summer. His heart, however, 
is with the spring. The most charming little pieces are all connected 
with May. 

Admirers of Novalis*^ will be grateful to Herr Bcyschlag for an 
edition of his poems, made more valuable by the introductory matter. 

We must content ourselves with simply announcing new editions of 
Heyse’s La Rabbiata”** and Hreves’s Poems.®® Amongst editions of 

^ ‘*liieder zu Schutz und Trutz.*’ Berlin : Franz Lipperhoide. 1870. 
w « 1870. Kanipf und Sieges-Qedichte.” Von Julius Sturm. Halle : G. Emil 
Barthel. 1870. 

so «< Gedichte.” Von F. A. Leo. Halle: G. Emil Barthel. 1870. 

Si «<>]ovali8. Gedichte.” Herausgegeben von Wilhbad lE^schlag. Halle: 
O. Emil Barthel. 1869. ^ 

» ••La Babbiata.” Novella. Yon Paul Heyse. Dritte Auflage. Berlin: 
Wilhdm Hertz. 1870. 

n •• Gedichte.” Yon Lebreebt Dreves. Dritte Auflage. Halle : G. Emil 
BarUiel 1870. 
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the classica we must particularly call attention to Herr Mueller’s^' 
elaborate edition of “ Catullus,” ** Tibullus,” and “ Propertius.” In 
each case everything that is necessary seems to have been done. Great 
care has evidently been bestowed u^on the text. The notes are copious 
and to the point. No better editor, since the death of Professor 
Conington; could possibly be found for Horace^ than Mr. Martin. 
For the mere EngKsh reader this is decidedly the best edited 
volume of the series of Ancient Classics. Mr. Martin has acted 
wisely in availing himself as largely as possible of Mr. Conington’s 
adiflirable translations. His own we need not say are also admirable. 
We wish that we could pay Dr. Wood^ the same compliment. Had, 
however, Conington and Martin never translated, we might have 
done so. His verse is always smooth, and he fairly gives us the 
sense of every passage. But much more is required to place him on 
their level. It is unfortunate for him to be pitted against two such 
antagonists. 

L^tly, we • must notice the Globe edition of Cowper.*' The 
editor has done his work well. But then Cowper does not require 
so much labour in editing as some of the works in the same series, 
as for instance the “ Dryden” so admirably edited by Mr. Christie. 

What are Christinas books p We certainly are unable to give any 
definition. Generally speaking they are not books at all, but mere furni- 
ture for the drawing-room table. The upholsterer might just as well 
supply them as the bookseller. They are of the kind, we may suppose, 
which the retired soapboiler wanted when he ordered four dozen yards 
of books six inches high. StUl there are exceptions. And ” Zigzagging 
amongst Dolomites is a notable one. It must always be enjoyable, 
whether at Gliristmas time or not. Nor does it owe its charm merely 
to its humour. The delicious little landscapes of valley and meadow 
and mountain pass and mountain lakes, the sketches of churches, with 
their picturesque towers and spires, and of quaint old timbered gabled 
houses, are all redolent of poetry. To the untravelled it will be better 
than any book of travels ; whilst to the travelled it will recall many 
happy memories. There was an old huntsman of Assheton Smith’s, 
who used to talk of the hounds ” zedding,” that is, running in and 
out like the letter Z. And we once knew a farmer who used to talk 
of a stream that ran meandering through hb meadows as ” easing, ” that 


^ **CatulU, I'iballi, Propertii Cannina.” Becensuit et Fraefatus eat Lucian ue 
Mueller. Lipaiie : B. G. Teubner. 1870. 

^ ** Ancient ClasBics for General Headers; Horace.” By Theodore Martin. 
London ; William Blackwood and Sons. 1870. 

^ ** The Satires of Horace, Translated into English Metre.” By Andrew Wood, 
M.D., F.R.S.E. Edinbuigb ; William P. Nimmo. 1870. 

t7 The Globe Edition : The Poetical Works of William Cowper.” Edited, 
with Notes and Bbffraphy, by William Benham, Vicar of Addbgton. London : 
Macmillan and Co.'^^O. 

^ ” Eigzagging amongst Dolool^tes.” London : Longmans^ Green, Bender 
and Dyer. 1871« 
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IB, flowing in bends like an S. Now whether the accomplished authoress 
goes zigzagging or zedding or essing, we hope that she will always 
brin^^ back such charming pictures as these, and that feeling of youth 
and its pleasures, which after all lies at the basis of all true poetry, 
which has inspired that pretty sketch of flower-gathering, under 
which are the lines — 

^ Wir wollen kleine Kranzchen winden, 

Wir wollen kleine Straaschen binden, 

Wir wollen kleine Kinder sein.” 

We wish much that at this present moment, when we see so many 
children’s books before us, that we could realize the last lino. Mr. Kings- 
ton,^* the acknowledged favourite of all schoolboys above eight and under 
fourteen, produces a nevt tale for his clients. We certainly do not feel 
competent to pass an opinion upon In the Wilds of Africa.” It 
appears to us, however, from the hasty glances w^ch we have 
bestowed, to be excessively delightful. If in books of this sort the 
hero sufiers misfortune to-day, he is sure to be rewarded a hundred- 
fold on the morrow. Shipwreck for him only means'* untold delights. 
If he is threatened with death by a lion and a panther, the brutes 
most accommodatingly attack one another, and leave him their skins 
as booty. We dare not read too much of such books. Another chap- 
ter or two would at once make us fly from this land of income-tax, 
and poor rates, and high rates, and lawyers, and bad port, and cast wind, 
and reviewing stupid books, and betake ourselves to some of Mr. 
Kingston’s noble savages, in whose very driest deserts, delicious water- 
melons, and still more delicious tubers as big as a child’s head” are 
to be found, the latter just under the surface. This is Just the sort of 
book then, in our opinion, for boys, and we would by no means make 
the adventures one whit less adventurous, or the delights less delight- 
ful. 

One of the cleverest amongst another class of children’s books is 
decidedly the “ Giant, by the author of “ A Fairy Talc for the 
Nineteenth Century,” a little book full of good-natured satire, which 
has by no means received the attention which it deserves. Perhaps 
the Giant” is a little bit too much above the heads of young 
people. Perhaps they will not very clearly understand the irony of 
such a passage as, “ Farmer Flail was a good political economist, and 
knew that in dealing with servants we ought not to trouble ourselves 
with any thought except how to get the most work we can out of 
them, and get rid of them without expense” (p. 99.) Again, too, 
we think they will hardly appreciate the satire in the following account 
of the Countess, who came to the Fancy Ball, dressed as the mistress 
— ■ ■ — — 

w «<Iii the Wilds of AfticA a Tale for Boys.” By W. H. G. Kingston. 
Iriondon : T. Nolson and SonsJr 1671. 

40 Giant.’* By the Author of ” A Fairy Tale for the Nineteenth Cen- 
tttiy.’*' IMited by the Author of ” Amy Herbert” Loudon : Longmans, Green 
and Co. 1871. 





of a public*-lioui» iBreqnaiiteid bj thieves— she attraoted*' (so said 
the mornina; papers) ** unirawd admiration bj the' correctness of her 
dangjf and the vivaei^ of her gestures and repartees. Nothing could 
exceed the inimitabfe devemen of her coarseness, vulgarity, and 
genml appearance. And her oaths and improper language were 
espeoialfy adinixed*’ (p. 190). We hardly think that this hit wiU ie 
undmtood by children. The tale is decidedly clever. 

If children will, instead of ireading mere stories, take an interest in 
natund history, so much the better for them. They will perhaps be 
unconsciously laying the foundation of what may be a red study in 
after years. But even if natural history is not made a study, it will 
always serve as a recreation. We hear so many persons oompli^ 
that they cannot live in the country— it is so shocmngly dull. Much 
of this complaint arises simply from the fact that when young they 
have never been taught to take any notice of the naturd 
around them. For very ^oung children we can recommend ** Pictures 
andi^Stories pf Natural History,*’^' whilst for those who are somewhat 
older we can recommend Mrs. Gate’s Waifs and Strays of Natural 
History,”" and Mrs. Brayley’s Natural Phenomena,** " though the 
latter is somewhat heavy. Mrs. Brayley should take a leaf, or rather 
a good many leaves, out of Mrs. Gatty's hooks before she cau hope to 
be as popular. It requires a very light touch to bring out the moral. 
The least tendency to sermonizing thwarts its own &ign, whilst, on 
the other hand, any straining afto what is comic must &o spoil the 

C eral effect. It is by avoiding these two extremes that Mrs. Gatty 
made her ‘‘ Parables from Nature,”" of which we have to note the 
fifth series, such favourites with all children. They are children’s 
books without being chUdish. We can but ohronide the names of 
some other books are intended for children. The Story of our 
Doll”" is tastefully got up, and should be favourite with girls. 
The illustrations are far better than we are accustomed to in such 
books. "The Grey House on the Hill,”" is also not without ite 
attractions. It seems, however, to be especially meant for boys. " Thp 
Fisher Girl,”" is a translation from the Norwegian of Bjfirnson, un/i 
therdbre requires no recommendation. In the well known Schfinberg- 


^ ^‘Piotiiras and Stoiiea of Natural IBBstory.*’ London : T. Nelson and Sons. 
1871. 


^ ** Wdfs and Strays of Natural Histoiy.** By Mrs. Alfred Gatty. London : 
BdlandDaldv. 1871. 

^ Natural Fhenoiuena and their Spiritual Lessons.” By Ann M. Burley. 
Ixmdon : James Speiers. 1870. * 

M '^Parables from Nature.” Fifth Series. By Mrs. Alfred Gatty. Loodonr 
Bell and Daldy. 1871. 

^'TheStmof our DolL” By Mra George Cupples. London: T»Nelsfrx 
and Sons. 1871. ^ t. * ^ j 

<*The OW Souse on the BiD.*’ By the Hon. Mrs. Gieene* Ldm&at 
T.Ndson and Sons.' 1870. v 
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we hare to announce a new volume, " which will no doubt 
admirera. 

however, from children's hooka to Christmas books 
let UB rive the first place to the Shakspeare Gems."^ 'The 
MVv ia all Mazing with green and gold and vermilion, and the 
inaiae is nearly all pictures. The reading," as the children say, ‘^is 
not opi^ressive." lliere are, too, no preface, no index, no notes, no 
appendices, in short nothing to bother^one. This is the ideal of a 
Ghduitmas book. Shakspeare is rightly chosen. He is more talked 
about and less read than any other author. We must not, however, 
be supposed te be insensible to the merits of the book. The idea 
is gopd, and on the whole fairly carried out. The illustrator’s plw 
hfu been to illustrate various localities mentioned by Shakspeare in 
has plays. The illustrations are, however, very unequal. In the 
sketch of the Forest of Arden we can hardly tell what the trees are 
on the r^ht*hand side. On the whole, we can recommend the book 
aa a &!r specimen of the Christmas order. Lord Lytton complains 
fjhat his "King Arthur"®® is unappreciated hy the present generation. 
He has, we think, acted most wisely in bringing it out as a Christmas 
hook. If the public will not read it, then let them look at it. We 
thhiki however, that Lord Lytton or his publisher might have found 
a more suitable illustrator than they have done. Lord Lytton’s 
poetry, though we do not admire it, certainly does not deserve such 
severe treatment as it has met with at the hands of the artist. 

Xiet us heartily thank Mr. Cowden Clarke for his two contributions 
to Obaucerian literature.®' They will certainly do more to popularize 
f f^ucer than any other books which we have seen. They ought to 
become universal favourites, not merely at Christmas but at mid- 
aimimer, not merely by the fireside but by the sea-shore. Lastly, 
let w call attention to a well-known favourite, German edition of 
with its spirited wood-cuts and vigorous initial letters 
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Art. I. — ^Aristophanes. 

1. Aristophomis OomopdicB Studio Immakvei. Beesieb. Fivs 

Vols. 

2. Des Ariatophanea Werke. Uebersetzt von J. G. Dbotsek. 

Leipzig. 1869. 

8. Mitchell’s Comedies of Aristophanes. 
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A DEE!P* idea of world-destruction {WeUoemiehiii/ngsidee) 
f\ lies at the root of every Axistophanic comedy, and, like a 
fantastically ironical magic tree, springs up in it with blooming 
ornament of thou^ts, with singing nightingales^ and climbing, 
chattering apes.” ^is is a sentence translated from the German 
of Heinrich Heine, who, of all poet^ was the one best fitted to 
appreciate the depth of Aristophanes, to pierce beneath his smiKi^ 
comic mask, and ter read the underlying 'W’eltvemichtungsidee 
with what he calls its “jubilee of death and fireworks of annihi- 
lation." Perhaps, as is common with Gemmn writers of imagi- 
nation, Heine pushes his point too far, smd insists with toolnnch 
force upon the “jubilee of death,” “ the fireworks of annihila- 
tion.” The strong wine of his own paradox intoxicates his 
jud^en^ and his taste is somewhat perverted by the Northern 
tendency to brood upon the more fantastic aspects of his subject. 
It is not so much Aristophanes himself whom Heine sees, as 
Aristophanes reflected in the magic mirror of bis own mdanoholy 


* It jjs almost impoKdble to translate this word, which will fteqnenQy reoer 
in the aztidlek and which seems to dep^ for its force upon the ooBCi^tii(m.cd 
the satiric aa fimt which “stets vemichtet," the llej^iistqddlistiB 

“vemrinender geist.” • 

{ToLXOY. No.(SiXXXVIH>>Niw8B8iis,mXXm. Ko.H X 
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and ironioal fancy. Yet, after making these deductions, the 
critimsm we have quoted seems to tia to be the proper preface to 
aU serious study of the greatest comic poet of ^we world. ^ It 
strikes the true kejmote, and tunes our apprehension to the right 
jntdi ; for, in approaching Aristophanes, we must divest our 
minds of all the ordinary canons and definitions of comedy: — we 
must forget what we have learned from Plautus and Terence, 
firom Molihre and Jonson. No modem poet, except perhaps 
Shakspeare and Calderon in parts, will help us to understand 
him. We must not expect to find the gist of Aristophanes in 
vivid portraits of character, in situations borrowed from every- 
^y life, in witty dialogues, in carefully constructed plots arriving 
at felicitous conclusions. All these elements, indeed, he has ; 
but these are not the main points of his art. His plays are not 
comedies in the sense in which we use the word, but scenic 
allegories. Titanic farces in which tho whole creation is turned 
upside down ; transcendental travesties, enormous orgies of 
wild fancy and unbridled imagination, Dionysiac dances in which 
tears are mingled with laughter, and fire with wine ; Choruses 
that, underneath their oceanic merriment of leaping waves, hide 
silent deeps of unstirred thought. If Coleridge was justified in 
claiming the German word Lustspid for the so-called comedies 
of Shakspeare, we have a far greater right to appropriate this 
wide and pregnant title to the plays of Aristophanes. The 
brazen mask which crowns his theatre smiles indeed broadly, 
serenely, as if its mirth embraced the universe ; but its hollow 
OTe-sockets suggest infinite posribilitics of profoundest irony. 
Buffoonery catried to the point of paradox, wisdom disguised as 
insanity, and gaiety concealing the whole sum of human disap- 
pmntment, sorrow, and disgust, seem ready to escape from its 
open but rigi^ lips, which are moulded to a proud perpetual 
laughter. It is a laughter which spares neither God nor man — 
which climbs Olympus only to drag down the ImmorUds to its 
scorn, and trails the pall of august humanity in the mire ; but 
which, amid its mockery and blasphemy, seems everlastingly 
asserting, as by paradox, that reverence of the soul which bends 
our knees to Heaven and makes us respect our brothers. Yet 
there is nothing sinister or even serious in Aristophanes. He 
did not write in the sarcastic, cynical old age of bis nation or his 
era. ' He is rather the voice of its superabundant youthfulness : 
his genius is like a young mw spor^g, jin his scorn of danger, 
vrith thd thought of death ; like Achilles, m the suUimity of his 
beauty, mimiwing the gestures of Thersites. Nor, again, are 
his thoughts shaded down, concealed, vmpped an in e^bols. 
On the contrary, tire very " Weltvemichtungsiaw" of which 
Heine qieak% leaps forth and spreads its wings beneath the full 
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Haze of Athenian noon-day, showing a glorious face aa of scui^ 
tured marble and a comely person unashamed. It is not the 
morbid manifestations of sour secretions and unnatural juices, 
but the healthy product of keen vitality and perfectly har- 
monious functions. Into the clear light his paradoxes, cmd his 
irony, and his unblushing satire spring like song-birds rejoicing 
in their flight. 

Then, again, how miraculously beautiful are the blooming 
ornament of thoughts,” '' the nightingales and climbing apes,’' of 
which we spoke! No poet — not even Shelley — has exceeded 
the choruses of the Birds and Clouds in swiftness, radiance, 
and condensed imagination. Shakspeare alone, in his Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” and the “ Tempest or Calderon, in 
some of his allegorical dramas, carries us away into the same 
enchanted land, where the air is purer and the skies are larger 
than in our world ; whore the stars are close above our heads, 
and where the flowers harbour visible spirits — elfs and Ariels 
clinging to the branches, and dazzling fireflies tangled in the 
meadow-grass beneath our feet. Nor is it only by this unearthly 
splendour of visionary loveliness that Aristophanes attracts ua 
Beauty of a more mundane and sensual sort is his. Multitudes 
of brilliant ever-changing figures fill the scene ; and here and 
there we find a landscape or a piece of music and moonlight 
glowing with the presence of the vintage god. Bacchic proces- 
sions of young men and maidens move before us, tossing inspired 
heads wreathed with jasmine flowers and wet with wine. The 
Mystae in the meadows of Elysium dance their rounds with the 
clash of cymbals and with madly twinkling snow-white feet 
We catch glimpses at intervals of Athenian banquets, of mid- 
night serenades, of the palasslra with its crowd of athletes, of the 
Panathenaic festival as Phidias carved it, of all the busy rhythmic 
coloured life of Greece. 

The difficulty of treating Aristophanes in an essay is twofold. 
There are first of all those obstacles which every writer on so 
old a subject has to meet. Aristophanes, like all Greek poets, 
has been subjected to prolonged and most minute criticism. He 
has formed a part of classic^ education for centuries, and cer- 
tam views about his poetry, substantially correct, have become 
a fixed element in our literary consciousness. Thus every fresh 
writer on the old Oomedy of Athens must take a good deal of 
knowledge for granted in his readers-— but what and hov^ mudt 
he hardly knows. He may expect them to be acquainted wil^ 
the details famished by scholars like Donaldson about the times 
at which comedies were exhibited, the manner of their pre- 
sentation on the st^e, and the change from the old to the 
middle and new peri^. He may suppose that they will know 

2:2 
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tbat Aristopbanes stood in tbe same relation to Cratinus as 
Sopbo<^ to JSscbjIus; that tbe Clouds bad not so much to do 
with tbe condemnation of Socrates as some of tbe later Greek 
gossips attempted to make out; that Aristopbanes was Con- 
servative in politics, philosophy, and literature, vehemently 
opporang the demagogues, tbe sophists, and Euripides. Again, 
he may, or rather he must, avoid the ground which has been so 
well trodden by Schlegel, Muller, and Mitchell, in their familiar 
oiticisms of Aristophanes : and he may content himself with a 
passing allusion to Grote’s discussion of the Clouds. But though, 
from this point of view, Aristophanes is almost stale from having 
been so much written about and talked about and alluded to — 


though in fact there is a primd facie obligation imposed on 
every one who makes his plays the subject of fresh criticism to 
pretend at least to some originality of view or statement — still 
Aristophanes has never yet been fairly dealt with or submitted 
to really dispassionate consideration. Thus he shares in com- 
mon with all poets of antiquity tbe disabilities of being hack- 
neyed, while he has the peculiar and private disability of never 
having been really appreciated at his worth except by a few 
scholars and enthuriiastic poets. The reason for this want of 
intelligence in tbe case of Aristophanes is not hard to seek. 
First of all, his plays are very difficult. Their allusions require 
much learned illustration. Their vocabulary is copious and 
tare. So that none but accomplished Grecians or devoted 
students of literature can hope to read him with much pleasure 
to themselves. In a translation his special excellence is almost 
unrecognisable. Next — aud this is the real reason why Aris- 
tophanes has been unfairly dealt with, as well as the source of 
the second class of difficulties which meet bis interpreters — it is 
hard for the modem Christian world to tolerate his freedom of 
speech and coarseness. Of all the Greeks, essentially a nude 
Uation, he is the most naked — ^the most audacious in his revelation 
of all that human nature is supposed to seek to hide. The 
repugnance felt for his ironical inaouciance and for his pro- 
found indeUcacy has prevented us from properly valuing his 
poely. Critics b^gjn their panegyrics of him with apologies : 
they lift their surts and tread delicately, passing over his 
broadest humour eicco ^ede, picking theic among his 
hetmogeneons images, winking and blinking, hesitating and 
condoning, omitting a passage here, attempting to soften an 
ftUosion there, untu the real Aristophanes has almost disap- 
peared. Yet there is no doubt that this way of dealing with 
onrjpoet .will not da The time has come at which any writer 
on week literature, if not content to pass by Arilstophanes in 
rilence, must view him as he fo, and casting aride for a moment 
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at least the veil of modem propriety, must be prepared to 
admit that this great comic genius was “ far too mdced to 1 m . 
shamed.” 

So important is this point in the whole of its bearing upon 
Aristophanes, that we may perhaps be allowed to explain the 
peculiar position which he occupies, and, without seeking to 
offer any exculpation for what offends us in the moral sensi- 
bilities of the Greeks, to show how such a product as the Comedy 
of Aristophanes took root and grew in Athens. His plays, we 
hare alr^y said, are not comedies in the modern sense but 
Lustspiele — fantastic entertainments, debauches of the* reason 
and imagination. The poet when he composed them knew 
that he was writing for an audience of Greeks inebriated with 
the worship of the vintage god, ivy-crowned, and thrilliug to 
the sound of orgiastic flutes. Therefore, we who read him in 
the cool shades of modern Protestantism, excited by no Diony- 
siac rites, forced to mine and quarry at his jests with grammar, 
lexicon, and commentary, unable, except by the exercise of the 
historical imagination to conceive of a whole nation agreeing to 
honour its god b;^ frantic licence, must endeavour to check our 
natural indignation, and by no means to expect from Aris- 
tophanes such views of life as are consistent with our sober 
mood. 'We cannot indeed exactly apply to the case of Aris- 
tophanes those clever sophistries by which Charles Lamb de- 
fended the comic poets of our Restoration, when he said that 
they had created an unreal world, and that, allowing for their 
fictitious circumstances, the perverse morality of their plays wm 
not only pardonable but even necessary. Yet it is true t^t his 
audacious immodesty forms a part of that Weltvemichtungsidee, 
of that total upturn and Titanic revolution in the universe, which 
he affects; and so far we may plead in his defence, and in the de- 
fence of theAthenian spectators, that his comedieswere consciously 
exaggerated in their coarseness, and that beyond the limits of 
the Dionyriac festival their jokes would not have been tolerated. 
To use a metaphor, his plays were offered as a sacrifice upon 
the thymel^ or orchestral altar of that Bacchus who w^ sire 
by Aphrodite of Priapus : this potent deity protected them ; 
and the poet, as his true and loyal priest, was bound in return 
for such protection to represent the universe at large as con- 
quered by the A madness of intoxication, beauty, and desire. 
Thus the Aristophanic comedies are in one sense a radiant and 
pompous show, by which the insolent genius of the Greek 
race chose, as it were in bravado, to celebrate an apotheosis of 
the animal functions of humanity ; and from this point of view 
we may fidrly accept them as visions, Hionytiac day-drean^ 
from which the nation woke and rose ana went about ito 
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business soberly until the Bacchic flutes were heard again 
anotUsr year. 

On the religious origin of Greek Comedy we may perhaps be 

G rmitted to say a word in this connexion. It has frequently 
en pointed out to what a great extent the character of the 
Ariatophanic Comedy was determined by its sacred nature, and 
by^ the peculiar condition of semi-religious licence, which pre- 
vailed at Athens during the celebration of the festival of Bac- 
chus. We know that much is tolerated in a Roman or Venetian 
carnival which would not be condoned at other seasons of the 
year. Yet the Italian carnival, in its palmiest days, must have 
oflfered but a very poor and frigid picture of what took place in 
Athens at the Dionysia, nor was the expression of the crudest 
sensuality ever thought agreeable to any modern saint. That 
the Greeks most innocently and simply wished to prove their 
piety by these excesses is quite clear. Aristophanes himself, in 
the Acharnians, gives us an example of the primitive Phallic 
Hymn, which formed the nucleus of Comedy in its rudest stage. 
The refrain of iratps Baic^fov, ^uyKM/ue, iwKrepoTrXdvijre, 

jaoi^ sufiicicnily indicates its nature. Again, the Choruses of 
the Mystce in the Frogs furnish a still more brilliant example of 
the interminglement of debauchery with a spirit of true piety, 
of sensual pleasure with pure-souled participation in divine bliss. 
Their hymns to lacchus and Demetor alternate between the 
holiest strains of praise and the most scurrilous satire. At one 
time they chant the delights of the meadows blooming with 
the rose : at another they raise cries of jubilant intoxication 
and fierce frenzy. In the same breath with the utterance of 
sensual passion, they warn all profane persons and impure livers 
to avoid their rites, and boast that for them alone the light of 
heaven is gladsome, who have forsworn impiety and preserved 
the justice due to friends and strangers. ^ We must imagine that 
this Phallic ecstasy, if we may so name it, had become as it 
were organized and reduced to system in the Aristophanic 
LufiAspieL It permeates and gives a flavour to the comic style 
long after it has been absorbed and superseded by the weightier 
interests of developed art. This ecstasy implied a profound 
sympathy with nature in her large and perpetual reproductive- 
ness, a mysterious sense of the sexuality which pulses in aU 
members of the universe and reaches consciousness in man. It 
enconraged a momentaiy subordination of the will and intellect 
and nobler feelings to the animal propensities, pronmting the 
same race which had produced the sculptures of the Parthenon, 
the tri^dies of ASschylus, the deeds of Pericles and Leonidas, 
the seli^Gontrol of Socrat^, the thought of Plato, to throw i^ide 
its royal mantle of supreme humanity, and to proclaim in a 
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gigantic work of art the irreconcileable incongruity which exists 
between the physical nature and the spirit of man, when either 
side of the antitheas is isolated for exclusive contemplation. 
We need not here point out how far removed was the Phallic 
ecstasy from any prurient delight in licentious detmU^ or from 
the scientific analysis of passiona Nor, on the other hand, 
need we indicate the vein of a similar extravagant enthutiasm 
in Oriental poetry. It is enough to remember that it existed 
latent in all the comic dramas of the earlier peripd, throbbing 
through them as the five de la jeunease palpitates in youthfiu 
limbs, and adds a glow and glory to the inconsiderate or un- 
seemly acts of an Alcibiades or Antony. Christianity, by in- 
troducing a new conception of the physical relations of humanity, 
by regarding the body as the temple of the spirit, utterly re- 
jected and repudiated this delirium of the senses, this voluntary 
accoptoncc of merely animal conditions. Christianity taught 
mankind, what the Creeks had never learned, that it was its 
highest duty to be at discord with the universe upon this point. 
Han, whose subtle nature might be compared to a many-stringed 
instrument, is bidden to restrain the resonance of those chords 
which do not thrill in unison with purely spiritual and celestial 
harmonies. Hence the theories of celibacy and asceticism, and 
of the sinfulness of carnal pleasure, which are wholly alien to 
Greek moral and religions notions. Never since the age of 
Athenian splendour has a rational and highly civilized nation 
dared to express by any solemn act its sense of union with merely 
physical nature. Aristophanes is therefore the poet of a past 
age, the “ hierophant of a now unapprehended mystery,” the 
unique remaining example of an almost unlimited genius set 
apart and consecrated to a cultus which subsequent dvilization 
has determined to annihilate. The only age which offers any- 
thing like a parallel to the Athenian era of Aristophanes is that 
of the Italian Renaissance; In the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies^ at Venice, Florence, and Home, it seemed as if the Phallic 
ecstasy might p)8fflbly revive, as if the animal nature of man 
might again be deified, in sentiment at least, and as if the highest 
arts might stoop once more to interpret and to consecrate the 
poetry of the sensea But the conscience of the world was 
changed ; and tiris could no longer be. The image of Christ 
crowned with thorns had passed across the centuries : hopes un* 
dreamed of by the Greeks had aroused a new spirit m the soul 
of man, and hiad forced him in spite of inclination to lift his eyes 
from earth to heaven. Over the joys of the flesh, which were 
connected with a foture doom of pain unendinp' and disgrace, 
was shed a hoe of gloom and horror. Conception was looked 
upon as sin : Inrth as disaster. It was even doubted whetiier 
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for any but for virrins, except by some special privilege of elec- 
tion, salvation could be hoped. Therefore, while the Greeks 
had been innocent in their serene unconsciousness of sin or 
shame, the extravagances of the Benaissance were guilty, turbid, 
and morbid, because they were committed defiantly, in open 
xeprobacy, in scorn of the acknowledged law. What was at 
worst bestial in the Greeks has become devilish in the Renais- 
sance. How different from a true Greek is Benvenuto Cellini : 
how unlike the monsters even of Greek mythic story is 
Francesco Cenci : how far more awful in his criminality is the 
Borgia than any despot of Greek colony or island ! We have 
been somewhat led astray from the point in view, which was to 
prove that the comedies of Aristophanes embody a peculiar and 
temporary, though recurring and recognised, phase of Greek 
feeling — that they owe their licence in a great measure to 
their religious origin, and to the enthusiasm of the Bacchic 
ecstasy. 

But^ what has just been said about the difference between 
Athenian Greece and the Italian Renaissance will show that 
Aristophanes has a still more solid ground of defence in the 
fact that he was thoroughly in harmony with the moral sense of 
his age and nation, and that the Bacchic licence was only an 
exaggeration of more ordinary habits both of thought and 
action. We must acknowledge that the Greeks were devoid of 
what we call shame and delicacy in respect of their bodies. It 
was only in the extreme old age of the Greek race, and under 
the dominion of Oriental mysticism, that the Alexandrian 
Plotinus was heard to exclaim that he blushed because he had 
a body. The true Greeks, on the contrary, were proud of the 
body, loved to diimlay their physical perfections, felt no shame of 
uoy physical neeas, were not degraded by the exercise of any 
aninml fimctioii, nay poetized the pleasures of the flesh. Si- 
monides, in his lines on Happiness, prays first for health, and 
next for beauty — ^how different from Solomon, who is supposed 
to have hesitated between wealth or wisdom ; and a thousand 
passages might be quoted to prove how naturally and sincerely 
the Greeks reckoned physical beauty among the chief goods of 
life, and how freely they exhibited it in all its splendour. As a 
dight indication of the popular feeling we might quote the re- 
proof for effeminacy which Aristophanes utters against the 
young men who thought it necessary to appear clothed at the 
Fwathenaic festival, from which it is clear that the Greek con- 
science connected perfect nudity with purity. The immense 
value atta^ed to physical beauty is evident even from their 
military history— from the recora, for instance, of Callicrates 
among the heroes of Flatoa simply because he was the fairest 
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of the Greeks who fought that day. Again, Herodotus tells of 
one Philippus, who joined in the expedition of ])orieus agadnst 
Eryx, ana who being slain and stripped by the people of Se* 
geste, was taken up by his foes and nobly buried, and thereafter 
worshipped as a hero on account of his exceeding beauty. The 
influence which the. sight of beauty exercised ^ver the grayest 
of the Greeks is proved by the story of Phryno before the 
Areopagus, and by what Plato tells of Socrates at the beginning 
of the Channides. How it could electrify a nation assembled 
in the theatre is shown by Plutarch’s story of the slave whom 
Nicias set free for winning the applause of all Athens when 
acting Dionysus, and by Xenophon's tale about another Dorieus 
whom the Athenians, though he was their deadly foe, released 
ransomless and scatheless, after he had been captured and*sent 
to Attica, because he was a very goodly man. Nor was it the 
sense of beauty only, or the open exhibition of the person, which 
marked the Greeka Besides this, and perhaps flowing from it, 
we And in them an extraordinary . callousness with regard to 
many things which we think shocking and degrading in the 
last degree. The mere fact that Alcibiades, while a minister 
of the Athenian people, could have told the tales of his youth, 
recorded in Plato’s banquet, or that grave men could have con- 
tended without reserve for the favour of distinguished cour- 
tesans, proves that the Athenian public was ready to accept 
whatever Aristophanes might set before them — not to take his 
jokes scornfully, as a Roman patron trifled with the inuendoes 
of his OrcecviZiia eauriem, but while enjoying them, to respect 
their author. 

Nor is Aristophanes without another solid ground of defence, 
on the score of sinceritv and healthiness. In his immodesty 
there is nothing morbid, though it is expressed more crudely 
than suits the moral dignity of man. Aristophanes, we assert, is 
never prurient, nover in bad taste or vulgar. He has none of 
the obscenity which revolts us in Swift, who uses filth in order 
to degrade and violate our feelings. None of the nastiness of 
Molibre or Pope, whose courtly and polished treatment of dis- 
gusting subjects is a disgrace to literature ; none of the coarse- 
ness of Ben Jonson ; none of the far more indecent inueq^o 
which contaminates the writings of humorists like Sterne and 
satirists like Voltaire, who seem alwajrs trying, childishly or 
apisbly, to tamper with forbidden thinga Aristophanes accepts 
licentiousness as a fact which needs no apology : he does nol^ as 
the modems do, mingle it with sentiment or indulge in it on the 
sly. He has no ptMaaonnerie : the vice fgnUard of the French 
(from whom we are obl%ed to borrow these’ phrases) is unknown 
to him. His licence is laige, serene, sane, statuesque, self* 
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approved. His sensuality is nonchalant and natural — ^so utterly 
devoid of shame, so thoroughly at home and well contented 
with itself, that it has no perturbation, no defiance, no mys- 
terious attractiveness. Besides he is ironical : his arreiljfoXnpivoi 
and IvpvTTpwKToi promenade in noonday, and get laughed at, 
instead of being stoned and hooted down. About the audacious 
scene between Kinesias and Murrhine, in the Lysistrata, there 
is no Aretiue hircosity. It is merely comic — a farcical incident, 
selected, not for the rankness of its details, but for its dramatic 
capabilities. The same may be said about the termination of 
the Thesmophoriazusm and the scone in the Ecclesiazusse, which 
so vividly illustrates the working of one law in tho new com- 
monwealth. So innocent in his unconsciousness is Aristophanes, 
that he rarely condescends even to satirize the sensual vices. 
The lines about Ariphrades in tho Knights, however, are an 
instance of his having done this with more than the pungency 
of Martial ; and it must bo admitted that his pictures of the 
drunkenness and incontinence of the Athenian women have 
something Swiftish in their sarcasm. If we are to seek for an 
approximation to Aristophanic humour, w'C shall find it perhaps 
in Babelais. Tiabclais exhibits a similar disregard for decency, 
combining the same depth of purpose and largeness of insight 
with the same coarse fun. But in Aristophanes there is nothing 
quite grotesque and homely, whereas Rabelais is full of these 
qualities. Even the opening of the Peace, fantastic as it is in 
its absurdity, dues not touch the note of grossness peculiar to 
French Pantagruelisin. Aristoplianes is always Greek, while 
Babelais inherits the mediaeval spirit. In reading Aristophanes 
we seem to have the serene skies of Attica above our heads ; the 
columns of the Proi)yliea and the Parthenon look down on us ; 
noble shapes of youths and maidens are crowding sacred marble 
steps; below, upon the mirror of the sea, shine Salamis and 
.dSgina ; and far oiij in hazy distance, rise Peloponnesian hills. 
With these pictures of the fancy his comedy harmonizes. But 
Babelais carries us away to Gothic courts and monkish libraries : 
we fill his margin with etchings in the style of Gustave Dore. 
What has been said of Rabelais applies with oven greater force 
to Hogarth, whose absolute sincerity is as great as that of Aris- 
tophanes, but who is never light and careless. His coarseness is 
the pioduoi of a coarse nature, of coarse manners, of a period of 
national coarseness. Wo tolerate it because of the moral earnest- 
ness beneath : the artist is striving diligently to teach us by 
warning us of vice. This is hardly ever the case with Aristo- 
phanes. When he is coarse, we pardon him for very different 
reasons. In his wilfiil degradation of humanity to the level of 
animals we recognise a portion of the Weltvemiohtungsidee. 
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In the intellectual arrogance of the Athenian prime a poet could 
afford thus to turn the vrorld upside down. But those of our 
readers who cannot subscribe to the following dictum of Tmne, 
which we think applicable to Aristophanes : — “ Elevdes k cette 
enormitd et savoui^es aveo dette insouciance, les fonctions corpo- 
relles devient poetiques” — those who 

“ Wink and shut their apprehension up 
From Common sense of what men were and are, 

Who would not know what men must be” — 

will need to “huiiy amain” from the masque of moral anarchy 
which the great comedian displays. With these remarks we 
may finally dismiss what has to be said about the chief disability 
under which Aristophanes labours as a poet. 

For the enjoyment of Aristophanic fun a sort of southern 
childishness and swiftness of gleeful apprehension is required. It 
does not shine so much in its pure wit as in its overflowing 
humour and in the inexhaustible fertility of ludicrous devices by 
which laughter is excited. The ascent of Trugaios to heaven 
upon the dung-beetle’s back, and the hauling of Peace from her 
well in the Eirene, or the wine-skin dressed up like a baby in 
the Thesmophoriazuso!, may be mentioned as instances of this 
broad but somewhat peculiar drollery. Burlesquing the gods 
was always a capital resource of the comic poets ; if we in the 
nineteenth century can find any amusement whatever in Byron’s 
or Bumand’s travesties of Olympus, how exquisitely absurd to 
an Athenian mob must have been the figures of Prometheus 
under an umbrella, Heracles the glutton, Hermes and ASacus the 
household slaves, Bacchus the young fop, and Iris the soubrette. 
The puns of Aristophanes for the most part are very bad, but the 
parodies are excellent. Then the surprises (irapa irpooSoKfav), 
both of language and of incident, with which his comedies 
abound, the broad and genial caricatures which are so Iw^ly 
traced and carried out in detml with such force, the brilliant 
dewriptions of familiar things seen from odd or unexpected 
points of view, and lastly the enormous quantity of rair^- 
producing matter which the poet sejnanders with the prodigality 
of conscious omnipotence, all contribute to heighten the comic 
effect of Aristophanes. Perhaps -the most intelligible piece of 
fun, in the modem sense of the word, is the last scene of 
the Thesmophoriazusse, which owes its effect to parody and 
caricature more than to allusions which are hard to seize 
A great deal of the fixn of .^istophanes must have depended 
upon local and personal peculiarities which we cannot under- 
stand : the constant references to the effemiimte Cleisthenes, 
the skin-flint Fauson, miserly Patroeles, cowardly Cleonymus, ■ 
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ExecestideS the alien, Agyrrhius the upstart, make us yawn 
because we cannot catch the exact point of the jests against 
them. Indeed, as Schlegel has said, “we may boldly affirm 
that, notwithstanding all the explanations which have come down 
to us — notwithstanding the accumulation of learning which has 
been spent upon it, one-half of the wit of Aristophanes is alto- 
gether lost to the modema" 

Having dismissed these preliminary considerations, we may 
now ask what has caused the comedy of Aristophanes to triumph 
over the obstacles to its acceptance. Why have his plays been 
transmitted to posterity when those of Eupolis and Uratinus 
have perished, and when scarcely a line of the eight hundred 
comedies of the middle period read by Athenseus has survived 
destruction ? No one has asked of Aristophanes* the question 
which the Alexandrian critic put to Menander : “ Oh nature and 
Menander, which of you copied the other Yet Menander is 
scarcely more to us than a name, or at best an echo sounding 
somewhat faintly from the Roman theatre, while Aristophanes 
survives among the most highly cherished monuments of antiquity. 
The answer to this question is, no doubt, that Aristophanes was 
more worth preservation than his predecessors or successora 
We have confidence in the ultimate good taste and conservative 
instinct of humanity. We do not accept Bacon’s half-ironical 
half-irritable saying that the stream of time lets every solid 
substance sink, and carries down the froth and scum upon its 
surface. As far, at least, as it is possible to form a judgment, 
we may be pretty certain that in the province of the highest 
art and of the deepest thought we posseas the greater portion 
of those works which the ancients themselves prized highly ; 
indeed, we may conjecture that had the great libraries of Alex- 
andria and Byzantium been transmitted to us entire the pure 
metal would not greatly have exceeded in bulk what we now 
possess, but would^ have been buried beneath masses of dross 
from which centuries would have scarcely sufficed to disengage 
it. Aristophanes was preserved in his integrity, we need not 
doubt, because he shone forth as a poet transcendant for bis 
^endour even among the most brilliant of Attic playwrights. 
Cratinus may have equalled or surpassed him in keen satire : 
Eupolis may have rivalled him in exquisite artistic structure ; 
but -Aristophanes must have eclipsed them, not merely by unit* 

* This questipa is not unlike that which our critics are so fond of putting 

second-rate society, which of you copied the 
other And XroUope is liked in England by the same cIeu^ t^t liked 
Menander in Greece. 
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ing their qualities successfully, but also by the exhibitiou of 
some diviner faculty, some higher spiritual a£|atua If we 
analyse his art we find that he combines the breadth of humour, 
which we have already sought to characterize, with the utmost 
versatility and force of intellect, with the power of grasping his 
subjects under all their bearings, with extraordinary depth of 
masculine good sense, with inexhaustible argumentative resources, 
and with a marvellous hold on personiuities. Yet all these 
qualities essential to a comic poet who pretended also to be the 
public censor of politics and morals^, would not have sufficed to 
immortalize him had he not been essentially a poet— a poet in 
what we are apt to call the modem sense of the word — a poet, 
that is to say, endowed with original intuitions into nature, and 
with the faculty of presenting to our minds the most varied 
thoughts and feelings in language uniformly beautiful, as the 
creatures of an exuberant and self-swayed fancy. Aristophanes 
is a poet as Shelley or Ariosto or Shakespeare is a poet, far more 
than as Sophocles or Pindar or Lucretius is a poet. Tn spite of his 
profound ait, we seem to hear him uttering “ his native wood notes 
wild.” The subordination of the fancy to the fixed aims of the 
reason, which characterizes classical poetry, is not at first sight 
striking in Aristophanes ; but he splendidly exhibits the wealth, 
luxuriance, variety, and subtlety of the fancy working with the 
reason, and sometimes superseding it, which we recognise in the 
greatest modem poets. If we seek to define the peculiar qualities 
of his poetic power we are led to results not easily expressed, 
because all general critical conclusions are barren and devoid of 
force when worded, but which may perhaps be stated and 
accepted as the text for future illustration. 

The poetry of Aristophanes is always swift and splendid. We 
watch its brilliant course as we might watch the flight of a Strong 
rapid bird, whose plumage glitters by moments in the light of 
the son ; for, to inrist upon the metaphor, the dazzling radiance 
of his fancy only shines at interval^ capriciously, with fitful 
flashes, corascating- suddenly and dying out again. It is as if 
the neck alone and a portion of the feathers of the soaring bird 
were flecked with gold and crimson grain, so that a turn of the 
body or a fluttering of the pinions is enough to bring the partial 
q[>lendour into light or cast it into shadow. Aristophanes passes 
hjr abmpt transitions firom the coarsest or most simply witty 
dialogue to passages of pure and plaintive song ; he quits his 
fiercest satire for refreshing strains of lark-like heaven-aspiring 
melody. These again he interrapts with sadden ruthlessness, 
breaking the mel^y in the middle of a bar, and dropping the 
unfinished stanza. He seems shy of giving his poetic impulse 
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free rein, and prefers to tantalize* us vith imperfect spemmens 
of vbat he might achieve, so that his splendour is like that of 
northern streamers in its lambency, though swift and piercing as 
forked lightnings in its intensity. Even his most impasdoned 
and sustained flights of imagination are broken by digresnons 
into satire, fantastic merriment, or parody, by which the more 
dnll'Witted Athenians must have been sorely puzzled in their 
inability to decide on the serious or playful purpose of the poet. 
Perhaps the most splendid passages of true poetry in Aristo- 
phanes are the Choruses oi the initiated in the Frogs^ the 
Chorus of the Clouds before they appear upon the stage, the invi- 
tation to the nightingale, and the parabasis of the Eirds, the 
speech of Dikaios L(^os in the Clouds, some of the praises of 
rustic life in the Peace, the serenade (notwithstanding its coarse 
satire) in the Ecclesiazusso, and the songs of Spartan and 
Athenian maidens in the Lysistrata. The charm of these 
marvellous lyrical episodes consists of their perfect simplicity 
and freedom. They seem to be poured forth as “ profuse strains 
of unpremeditated art” from the fulness of the poet's soul. 
Tbcir lan^age is elastic, changeful, finely-tempered, fitting the 
delicate thought like a veil of woven air. It has no Pindaric 
involution, no iEschylean pompousnes^ no studied Sophoclean 
subtlety, no Euripidean concetti. It is always bright and Attic, 
sparkling like the many-twinkling laughter of the breezy sea, 
or like the light of morning upon rain-washed olivo branches. 
But this poetry is never very deep or passionate. It cannot stir 
us with the intenrity of Sappho, with the fire and madness of 
•the highest inspiration. Indeed, the conditions of comedy pre- 
cluded Aristophanes, even bad he desired it, which we have no 
reason to suspect, from attempting the more august movements 
of lyric poet^. The peculiar glories of his style are its un- 
tutored beauties, the improvised perfection and unerring exacti- 
tude of natural expression for which it is tmparalleled by tha t 
of wy other Greek poet. In her most delightful moments the 
muK of Aristophanes suggests an almost plaintive pathos as if 
behind the comic mask there were a thinking, feeling human 
soul, as if the very uproar of the Bacchic merriment implied 
some afterthought of sadnesa 

in entering more in detail into the structure of the comedies 
we hope to illustrate these remarks. At present it will be enou^ 
to Ining forward two examples of the tender mel^ies which 

* As a nmor isstaace of these sudden transitioas {nan the touchiag tothe 
absurd, take Charsn's speech (Krogs, 185) : — 

ris itc ivtiiraiXae t* cocuv mti ifpttf/tdrw ; 

. rtt Ite r* A^ftsc riSiw, i) ’e ivm irdieac, 

fft npfkpiwt, A 'c Kiptaeutt ^ '*•« TaiMpev; 
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may at times be overheard in pauses of the wild Aristophanic 
symphony. The first of these is the well-known Welcome to 
the Nightingale, sung by the Chorus before their Parabasis : — 

& & ^ovBrl, Z 

^[Krarov opvitav^ 

Trdvrtay ^vyyofie rwy ifiSy 
vfiviay £vvrpo0 • 

IIXBes, ^XOcCf 

iSvy, ^Ooyyoy ijaot i^epovir ; 

dXX Z KaXXiPoay KpiKOVtr 
avXop ^ Olyfiatriv fipiyoig, 
dp\ov rZy dvavattrrtMiy, 

With what a fluent caressing fulness one word succeeds another 
here ! How each expresses love and joy ! Remember, too, that 
all the birds are singing together, and that the wild throat of 
their playfellow, the nightingale, is ready to return the welcome 
with its throbbing song of Maytime and young summer. Take 
another poetic touch, brief and unobtrusive, yet painting a perfect 
picture with few strokes, and transfusing it with the spirit of the 
scene imagined 

aXX’ hvafiyriirOiyTiC, Zyipeg^ 
rijg Jta/riyc rife ^raXaifici 
^y irapEi‘)^ avrri ttoO’ //piv, 
rZy Tt waXaffiftiy tKeiyiDyy 
rZy T€ *rvKufyy rZy te pLvprm*, 
rijc TpuyoQ rc rfig yXvKtias, 
rfje luiPidg re t^s wpoQ ^pcarc, 
rtiv re tXattSv^ Zv rroBovfiiy--^ 

“ The violet-bed beside the well, and the olives which we long to 
see again.'^ Trugaios is reminding his fellow-villagers of the 
pleasures of peace and of their country life. Those who from 
their recollection of southern scenery can summon up the picture, 
who know how cool and shady are those wells, mirroring maiden- 
hair in their black depth ; how fragrant and dewy are the beds of 
tangled violets, how dreamy are the olive trees, aerial, mistlike, 
robed with light, will understand the peculiar ?ro0oc of these 
lines. 

But we must not dwell too much upon the glimpses of pathetic 
poetiy in Aristophanes, which after all are but few and far be- 
tween, mere swallow flights of song, when compared with the 
serious business of his art. It is well known that the old comedy 
of the Athenians performed the function of a public censorship. 
Starting from the primitive comic song, in which a rudeFescennine 
licence of what we now call ‘'chaflSng" was allowed, and tempting 
its rustic iocularity with the caustic bitterness of Archilochian satire, 
comedy became an instrument for holding up to public ridicule 
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all things of general interest. Persons and institutions, nay, the 
gods themselves, are freely laughed at. Bacchus seems to have 
enjoyed the jokes even when directed against himself: kuI 6 
0COC fffwc ^(XoycXtdc VIC &v are the words of Lucian. So 
no one else had a right- to resent the poet’s merriment when the 
presiding god of the festival approved of sarcasms against his 
deit^r, and trod his own stage as a cowardly effeminate young 
pro^^te. This being the more serious aim of Comedy, it 
followed that Aristophanes always had some satiric, and in so far 
didactic purpose, underlying his extravagant caricatures. What 
that purpose was, is too well known to need more than passing 
mention. From his earliest appearance under the name of 
Oallistratus, to the last of his victories, Aristophanes maintained 
bis character as an Athenian Conservative. He came forward 
uniformly as a panegyrist of the old policy of Athens, and a 
vehement antagonist of the new direction taken by his nation 
subsequently to the Persian war. This one theme ‘he varied, 
acceding to ciraimstances and convenience. In the first of his 
plays — ^the Daitaleis, he attacked the profligai^ and immodesty 
of the rising generation, who neglected their Homer for the 
lessons of the Sophists, and engaged in legal quarrels. The 
Achamians, the Peace, and the Lysistrata are devoted to im* 
pres^g on the Athenians the advantages of peace, and inducing 
them to lay aside their enmity against Sparta. In the Knights, 
the demagogues are attacked through the person of Cleon, with 
a violence of concentrated passion that surpasses the most 
savage onslaughts of Archilochus. The Clouds and Wasps 
exhibit different pictures of the insane passion for. litigation and 
the dishonest arts of rhetoric which prevailed at Athens, 
fostered partly by the influence of sophists who professed to 
teach a profitable method of public speaking, and partly by the 
flattery of the demagogues. The Birds is a fantastic satire upon 
the Athenian habit of building castles in the air, and indulging 
in extravagant dreams of conquest. In the Ecclesiazusm Aris* 
tophanes seems bent on ridiculing the visionary utopias of 
pmitical theorists like Plato, and also on caricaturing the social 
Ucence which prevailed in Athens, where everything, as he 
complains, had been tried, except for women to appear in public 
like the men. In the Thesmophotiazusse and the Frogs, we 
exchange politics for literature ; but in his treatment of the 
latter subject, Aristophanes exhibits the same conservative 
sprit. His hostility against Euripides, which is almost as bitter 
as his hatred of Cleon, is founded upon the sophistical irature of 
his art. Indeed, the Demagogue/^ the Sophists, and Euripides 
wme looked upon by him as three forms of the same poison 
which was corrupting the old of his nation. We have now 
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indicated the serious intention of all the plays of Aristophanes, 
except the Flutus, which is an ethical allegory conceived under 
a different inspiration from that which gave the impulse to his 
other creative acts. Yet it must not he forgotten that the 
subject matter of these plays is often varied : in the Acharnians, 
for example, we have a specimen of literary criticism, while the 
Lysistrata is aimed as much at the follies of women as in- 
tended to set forth the advantages of peace. We must also 
remember that it was the poet’s purpose to keep his serious 
ground plan concealed. His Comedy had to be tho direct 
antithesis to Greek Tragedy. If it taught, it was to teach by 
parado.x. In this respect, Aristophanes realized a very high 
ideal. Preach as he may be doing in reality, and underneath 
his merriment, there is hardly a passage in all his plays, if wo 
except the pleadings of Dikaios Logos in the Clouds, and the 
personal portions of the Parabases, in which we catch him 
revealing his own earnestness. Every ordinary point of view is 
so consistently ignored, and all the common relations of things 
are so thoroughly reversed, that the topsy-turvy Chaos which a 
play of Aristophanes presents, is quite harmonious. It is, in 
fact, madness methodized and with a sober meaning. Perhaps 
we ought to seek in this consideration the key to those problems 
which have occupied historians when dealing with the Aris- 
tophanic criticism of Socrates, llow, it is always asked, could 
Aristophanes have been so consciously unjust to the great mora- 
list of Athens ? If we keep in sight the intentional absurdity of 
everything in one of the Aristophanic comedies, we may perhaps 
understand how it was possible for the poet to travesty the 
friend with whom he conversed familiarly at supper parties. 
That Plato understood tho ridicule of his great master from some 
such point of view as this, is clear from his express recommen- 
dation of the Clouds to Dionysius, from the portrait which he 
draws of Aristopiianes in the Symposium, and from the eulogistic 
epigram (if that is genuine) which he composed upon him. It 
is carious as a parallel, that Agathon should have been even 
more ignobly caricatured than Socrates at the beginning of tho 
Thesmophoriazusse; yet we know from his own lips, as well as from 
the dialogue of Plato, that Aristophanes was a friend of the 
tragic poet, for he elsewhere calls him 

hyaOdc flrotiyr/)c Kid itoduvoQ rotg fiXoiQ, 

The lash applied to Socrates and Agathon is scarcely less stinging 
than that applied to Cleon and Euripides. Yet the fact remains, 
that Aristophanes was the friend of Agathon, and a member of 
the Socratic circle. Much of the obscurity attending the inter- 
pretation of the Clouds arises from our having lost the finer 
[Vol. XCV. No. CLXXXVin.]-Nxw Semes, Vol. XXXIX. No. 11. Y 
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nuances of Athenian feeling respecting the persons satirized in 
the old Comedy. We do not, for example, understand Cratinus 
lYhen he joins the name of Euripides with that of his great 
satirist in one epithet descriptive of the- quibbling style of the 
day — ivpiTrt^apiaTo^aviZhiv.'^ But, to return from this digression, 
we may observe that it was only in a democracy that an institu* 
tion unsparing of friend and foe, like the old Comedy, in which 
persons were openly exposed to censure, and the solemn acts of the 
government were called in question, could be tolerated. Accor- 
dingly ure find that the early development of Comedy, after the 
date of Susarion, was checked by the accession of Pisistratus to 
power, and that the old Comedy itself perished with the extinc- 
tion of Athenian liberty. It is only a democracy that likes to 
criticize itself, that takes pride in its indifference to ridicule, and 
in its readiness to acknowledge its own errors. In this respect, 
we English are very democratic : we abuse ourselves and expose 
our own follies more than any other nation ; the press and the 
platform do for us in a bai'ren, unccsthetic fashion, what Aris- 
tophanes did for the Athenian public. 

Perhaps we may now be able to see that a middle course must 
be followed between the extremes of regarding Aristophanes as 
an indecent parasite pandering to the worst inclinations of the 
Athenian rabble, and of looking upon him as a profound philo- 
sopher and sober patriot. The former view is maintained by 
Grote, who, though he is somewhat hampered by his pronounced 
championship of all the democratic institutions of Athens, among 
which the Comedy of Aristophanes must needs be reckoned ; yet 
clearly thinks that the poet was a meddling monkey, full indeed 
of genius, but injurious to the order of the State, and to the 
peace of private persons. The latter has been advocated by the 
German scholars, Ilanke, Bergk, and Meineke, against whom 
Grote has directed an able and conclusive argument in the notes 
to his eighth volume. Tndy, it is absurd to pretend that Aris- 
tophanes was the prudent and far-seeing moralist described by 
his German admirers. To imagine him thus, would be to falsify 
the whole purpose of the Athenian Comic Drama, and to test its 
large extravagance by tlie narrow standard of modern mordity. 
We might as well fancy that Alexander was an unselfish worker 
in the service of humanity, as bring ourselves to see in Aris- 
tophanes the sage of uniformly staid sobriety. Not to mention 
that such a notion is at total variance with the only authentic 


* This epithet contains the gist of the objection often brought against 
Aristophanes, that he assisted the demoralization which he denounced. If he 
did so it was not by his grossness and indelicacy, but his subtiity aad refine- 
ment and audacity of universal criticism. The sceptical aquafortis of his age 
is as strong in Aristophanes as in Euripides. 
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portrait we possess of him, every line o{ his Comedies cries out 
against so pedantic and prig^sh a calumny. For it is a calumny 
thus to misrepresent the high-spirited muse of Aristophanes, 
with her dishevelled hair and Coon robe of flimsiest gauze, and 
wild eyes swimming in the mists of wine. She never pretends 
to be better than, a priestess of the midnight Baccnus and 
Corinthian Aphrodite, though she believes sincerely in the 
inspiration of these deities. To see in her a Vestal or a 
Diotiroa, to set the owl of Pallas on her shoulder, and to strap 
the asgis round her panting breasts, is a piece of elaborate stu- 
pidity and painful impertinence' which it remained for German 
pedagogues to perpetrate. Yet it is equally wrong to think of 
Aristophanes merely as a pernicious calumniator, who killed 
Socrates, and put an ineffectual spoke in the wheel of Progress. 
Granted that he was more of a Merry-Andrew than a moralist, 
more of a yeXiOToiroiot; than a juercai/ooXco’vtjc, we must surely be 
blind if we fail to recognise the deep und^er-note of good sense 
and wisdom which gives eternal value to his jests — worse than 
blind if wo do not honour him for valiant and unflinching service 
in the cause which he had recognised as right. Nor are the 
enemies of Aristophanes less insensible to his real merits as an 
artist, than his ponderous German friends. What are we to 
think of the imaginative faculties of a man, who after gazing 
upon the divine s^endours of the genius of Aristophanes, after 
tracking the erratic flight of this most radiant poet, “ with his 
singing robes about him,^" can descend to earth and wish that he 
had never existed, or shako his head and measure him by the 
moral standards of Quarterly Reviews and British respectability ? 
Alas, that from the modern world should have evanesced all 
appreciation of Art that is not obviously useful, palpably didac- 
tic ! If we would rightly estimate Aristophanic Comedy, we 
must be prepared to accept it in the classical spirit, and sepa- 
rating cursives froni either sect of the Pharisees, refuse to 
picture its great poets to ourselves, on the one hand as patriots 
eodmid movum f/ravitate, or on the other, as foul slanderers and 
irreverent buffoons. Far beyond and outside the plane of 
either standing-ground are they. The old Comedy of Athens is 
a work of art so tempered and so balanced, that he who would 
appreciate it must submit, for a moment at least, to forego bis 
modern advantages of improved morality, and public decency, 
and purer taste, and parliamentary courtesy, and to become — if 
he can bend his moral back to that obliquity— a “ Merry Greek." 

It is now clear that Aristophanic Comedy is in the history of 
Art unique — the product of peculiar and unrepeated circum- 
stances. The essential differences between it and modem 
Comedy are manifold. Modern Comedy partakes of the Tragic 
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spirit : it has a serious purpose, acknowledged by the poet ; a 
lesson is generally taught in its catastrophe ; it is fond of 
poetical justice. Aristophanic Comedy, as we have seen, what- 
ever may be its purpose, is always ludicrous to the spectators and 
to itself. Tartuffe, A New Way to Pay Old Debts, and Volpone, 
are tragedies without bloodshed : you only laugh at them inci- 
dentally. The Clouds, the Knights, and the Frogs excite 
inevitable laughter. Nor is this difference manifest only in the 
matter and spirit of the two Comedies : it expresses itself exter- 
nally in their several forms. The Plays of Aristophanes, upon the 
stage, must have been like our Pantomimes, or rather, like our 
Operas. If we wish to form a tolerable notion of the appear- 
ance of an Aristophanic Comedy, we cannot do better than keep 
in mind the Flauto Magico of Mozart. Had Mozart received a 
good translation of the Birds instead of the wretched libretto of 
the Zauberflote, wbat a really magic drama, what a living image 
of Athenian Comedy, be might have produced ! Even as it is, 
with the miserable materials he had to work upon, the master 
musician has given us an Aristophanic specimen of the ludicrous 
passing by abrupt but delicate transitions to the serious, of 
Parody and Irony playing in and out at hide and seek, of Pathos 
lurking beneath Merriment, and of Madness leaping by a bound 
into the regions of Pure Reason. And this he has achieved by 
the all-subduing witchery of music — by melodies which solve the 
stiffest contradictions, by the ebb and flow of measured sound 
rocking upon its surface the most varied thoughts and feeliugs 
of the soul of man. In the Zauberflote we are never surprised 
by any change, however sudden — ^by any incident, however whim- 
sical. After first lamenting over the stupidity of the libretto, 
and then resigning ourselves to the caprices of the fairy story, 
we are delighted to follow the wanderings of Music through her 
labyrinth of quaint and contradictory absurdities. Just so, we 
fancy, must have been the case with Ajistophanes. Peisthetmnis 
and Euelpides were not more discordant than Papagdno ; the 
Birds had their language as Astrifiaramante has hers ; nor were the 
deeper tones of Aristophanic meaning more out of place than the 
bass notes of Sarastro, and the choruses of his attendant priests. 
Music, which has harmonized the small and trivial contrametions 
of the ^uberflote, harmonized the vast and profound contradic- 
tions of Aristophanic Comedy. It was the melodramatic setting 
of such plays as the Birds and the Clouds, which caused their 
Weltvemicfatungsidee to blossom forth melodiouriy into the 
magic tree, with all its blossoms and nightingales and merry aper^ 
to which we have so often referred. 

With this parallel between the Birds, and an opera like the 
Zaubeifldte, in our minds, we may place ourselves among the thirty 
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thousand Athenian spectators assembled in the theatre about 
the end of March, 414 B.C. We must remember that the great 
expedition had recently gone forth to Sicily. It was only in the 
preceding year that the Salaminian galley had been sent for 
Alcibiades, who had escaped to Sparta, where he vnis now en- 
gaged in stirring up evil for his countrymen. But as yet no 
disaster had be^en the army of invasion. Gylippus had not 
arrived. Lamachus was still aUve. Every vessel brought news 
to the Athenians of the speed with which their forces were 
carrying on the work of circumvallation, and of the despondency 
of the Syracusans. The spectators of the plays of Aristophanes 
and Ameipsias were nearly the same persons who had listened 
to the honeyed eloquence of Alcibiades, persuading them to 
undertake the expedition, and promising them not merely the 
supremacy of Hellas, but the empire of the Mediterranean and 
the subjugation of Carthage. Alcibiades, indeed, had turned a 
traitor to his country ; but the charm of his oratory and the 
spirit he had roused remained. Each father in the audience 
might fairly hope that his son would share in raising Athens 
to her height of splendour: not a man but felt puffed up 
with insolent prosperity. The only warning voice which spoke 
while Athens trembled on the very razor-edge of fortune, was 
that of Aristophanes — ^bnt with how sweet and delicate a satire, 
with sarcasms that had the sound of flattery, with ]^rognosti- 
cations of failure that wore the shape of realized ambitions, with 
musical banter and multitudinous jests that seemed to apologize 
for folly rather than to censure it ! There is no doubt but that 
Aristophanes intended in the Birds to ridicule the ambition 
of the Athenians and their inveterate gullibility. Peisthetaerus 
and Euelpides represent in comic caricature the projectors, agi- 
tators, schemers, flatterer^ who, led by Alcibiades, had imposed 
upon the excitable vanity of the nation. Cloudcuckootown is 
any castle in the air, or South Sea Bubble, which might take 
the fancy of the Athenian mob. But it is also more especially 
the project of Western dominion connected with their scheme 
of Sicilian conquest. Aristophanes has treated his theme so 
j)oetically and largely that the interest of the Birds is not, 
like that of the Wasps or the Enight^ almost wholly confined 
to the Athens nf his day. It transcends those limitations of 
place and time, and is the everlasting allegory of foolish schemes 
and fiim^ ambitions. A modern dramatist — Ben Jonson or 
Molibre for instance, perhaps even Shakspeare — could hardly 
have, refrained from ending the allege^ with some piece of 
poetical justice. WeshoiUd have seen Feisthetmrus disgraced 
and Cloudcuckootown resolved into “ such stuff as dreams are , 
made of." But this is not the art of Aristophanes. He brings 
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Feisthetssrus to a successful catastrophe, and ends his Comedy 
with marriage songs of triumph. Tet none the less pointed is 
the satire. The unreality of the vision is carefully maintained, 
and PeistlietoBrus walking home with Basilcia for his bride, like 
some new sun-eclipsing star, seems to wink and strut and shrug 
his shoulders, conscious of the Titanic sham. 

To analyse in detail a work of art so well known to all 
students as the Birds would be needless. It is enough to notice 
in passing that it is quite unique of its kind, combining as it 
does such airy fancies as we find in the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream with the peculiar pungency of Aristophanic satire, un- 
tainted by the obscenity which forms an integral part of the 
Ecclesiazusse or Lysistrata. Most exquisite is the art with 
which Aristophanes has collected all the facts of ornithology, 
all the legends and folk-lore connected with birds, so as to 
create a fanciful birdland and atmosphere of true bird life for 
his imaginary beings. Not less >vonderful is the imagination 
with which he has conceived the whole universe from the bird’s 
point of view, liis sympathy with the nightingale, the drollery 
of his running footman Trocliilus, the pompous gravity of his 
King Epops, and so on through the whole of his winged 
dramatis pcrsonce. The triumph of his art is the Parabasis, in 
which the birds pour forth melodious compassion for the tran- 
sitory earth-born creatures of an hour. Poor men, with their 
little groping lives! The epithets of pity which thb happier 
birds invent to describe man are woven as it were of gossamer 
and dew, symbols of fragility. Then the music changes as the 
vision of winged Er6s upsoaring from the primeval wind-egg, 
bursts upon the fancy of the chorus. Again it subsides into 
still more delicate irony when the just reign of the birds on 
earth and over heaven is prophesied ; and the whole concludes 
with semi-chorus answering to semi-chorus in antiphonal strains 
of woodland poetry and satire — the sweet notes of the flute 
responded to by shouts of Bacchic laughter. 

We have seen in dealing with the Birds how Aristophanes 
has converted the whole world into a transcendental birdland, 
and filled liis plaj^ with airy shapes and frail imaginings. This 
power of alchemizing and transmuting everything he touches 
into the sutetance of his thought of the moment, is no less 
remarkable in the comedy of the Clouda And here we are 
able to trace the peculiar nature of his allegory more clearly 
than in the choruses of the Birds, with greater accuracy 
to distinguish the play of pure poetry idtematiDg with satire, 
to trace the glittering thread of fancy drawn athwart the more 
fantastic arab^ue of comic caricature. In the Clouds 
Aristophanes ridicules the rising school of teachers who pro- 
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fessed to train the youth of Athens in the arts of public speak- 
ing and successful litigation. He aims at the tribe of sophists 
who substituted logical discussion for the old (esthetic edu- 
cation of the Greeks, and who sought to replace mythological 
religion by meteorological explanations of natural phenomena. 
The. pedantry of this dialectic in its boyhood offended the artistic 
sense of a conservative like Aristophanes : the priggishness of 
upstart science had the air to him of insolent irreligion. Besides, 
he saw that this new philosophy, while it undermined the i}0oc 
of his nation, was capable of lending itself to ignoble ends — 
that its possessors sought to make money, that their disciples 
were eager to acquire mere technical proficiency in order to cut 
a fine figure in public and to gain their selfish purposes. The 
sophists professed two chief subjects, ra fitritopa^ or the science 
of natural phenomena ; and rhetoric, or tho art of conquering 
by argument.* Aristophanes, in the Clouds, satirizes both 
under the form of allegory by bringing upon tho stage his 
chorus of Clouds, who, in their changeful shapes — heaven ob- 
scuring, appearing variously to various eyes, coming into being 
from^ the nothing of the air, and passing away again by imper- 
ceptible dissolution, usurping upon the functions of Zous in the 
thunder and the rain, hurrying hither and thither at the will of 
no divine force, but impelled by the ncwly-discovered abstraction 
Vortex— arc the very forms and symbols of the airy, misty 
Proteus of verbal falseness and intangible irreligion which had 
begun to possess the Athenians. In order to understand the 
force of this allegory we must remember the part which the 
clouds played in the still vital mythology of tlio Greeks. It 
was by a cloud that Here iu her divine scorn had deludecl the 
impious desires of Ixion, who embracing hollow shapes of vapour 
begat Centaurs. The rebellious giants who sought to ojiimb 
Olympus were forms of mist and tempest invading the serenity 
of highest heaven: this Strepsiades indicates when he quotes 
the words irXoicafiovg 0' ticaroyicc^aXa as referring to the 
clouds. It was in cloudy vision that gods appeared to mortak, 
or escaped their sight ; in cloud that the Homeric heroes were 
snatched from death by their Olympian patrons; in clouds that 
QSolus dwelt and Danae was prisoned. The Harpies were wind- 
to^d films of frothy cloud ; the Sirens daughters of foam and 
mist. Everything that deceived and concealed, that shifted and 
eluded, that stole away the enchanted gazer's mind," all Maya 
or delusion, all fascination and unrealizable desire, was sym- 
bolized by clouda Nor was it without meaning that the clouds 
ascended from ocean, from the wily parent of wave and storm, 
the inscrutable hoarder of secrets locked within the caverns of 
the murmuring deep, who might never be taken in any cue 
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o\e&T foriDi who loved to cozen and betrayi whose anger was 
swift and fretful against such as caught him in their toils. The 
clouds were his daughters, and so was Aphrodite— beautiful, 
deceitful, soul-subduing— these his offspring of the air, this bis 
child of the foam — ^these pouring glamour on the eyes of men, 
this folding their hearts in snares. Without being fanciful we 
might follow this analysis through a hundred labyrinths, all 
tending to show how exquisite to the apprehension of a Greek 
steeped in mythological associations must have been the alle- 
gory of the clouds. We might, moreover, have pointed out 
the care of Aristophanes to maintain this mythological pro- 
priety. Even in the Parabasis, for instance, where the chorus 
comes forward in its human character as the representative of the 
poet, there occurs a semi-choric strain of great beauty, hymning 
the elemental deities of Sun, Air, Ocean, and all-covering 
Heaven, who are the parents and especial patron^of the clouds— 
for the Sun begets them from the fountains of the Sea, the 
Air receives and gives them shape as they drift through her 
yielding realm, and the great Zeus of the sky compels them to 
his service, stores them with his thunder, and makes a palace 
for them in his adamantine home, and wreathes their dances 
round his footstool of the firmament But it is enough to have 
pointed out the main features of the allegory. The scope which 
it afforded for the display of splendid poetry was of course 
immense. From the first moment of the appearance of the chorus 
to the end we never lose sight of their cloudy splendour, and, 
as in the case of the Birds, every thought, playful or imagi- 
native, which can be conceived relating to the world of clouds 
is pressed by Aristophanes into his service. 

Early in the play the fount of poetry which they suggest 
springs pure and clear from the flinty rock of previous satire. 
Socrates, who has just been displayed to us as the insignificant 
anatomizer of fleas and gnats, rises suddenly to this height in his 
invocation : — 

“0 Sovereign King, immeasurable Air, who kcepeat the earth 
balanced, and blazing Ether, and sublime goddesses, ye Clouds of 
lightning and of thunder, arise, appear, dread queens, in mid-air to 
your Thinker !” 

It U only in the last word, notice, that the comic smile breaks 
out; 

Come, then, ye reverend Clouds, honour this neophyte with your 
dread beauty! whether upon Olympus’ holy snow-swept peaks ye sit, 
or in the givens of father Ocean weave the dance witn nymphs, or in 
ffMen pitchen draw the waters of Nile, or in Mmotis Ifide, or on the 
white eyries of HfUnas : listen, receive our sacrifice, be gracious to our 
rites/* ' 
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With what radiance of ima^n^ion the hatmts of the clouds are 
here enumerated I Sometimelr we see them floating in Titginal 
procesaons abovO unfpoted snows, sometimes enthroned like 

J neens in solemn nlence' on aerial watQh-towers, sometimes 
issolved in dew fltr down among the Oceanides, or brooding, 
filmy vapohrs, on the face of broad untroubled lakes. 

Aristophanes, it may be said in passing, never dwells upon the 
more tempestuous fundions of the douds as stormy and angry 
powers: that would be to violate his allegory, which must alwajrs 
show them deceitfully beautiful, spreading illntion over earth 
and sky. 

In answer to the invitation of ^crates, the Clouds are heard 
behind the stage chanting a choric hymn ; and here it must be 
remarked that the poet has revealed subtle instinct, for before 
exhibiting his Chorus, arrayed in veils of filmy gauze, to_ the 
people, by which he might have risked the possibility of exciting 
ludicrous instead of solemn ideas, he enlists the ima^nation of 
the audience by a sublime strain of preparatory music, vocally 
realizing the splendour of the coming Clouds before they strike 
the eyes of the spectators. 

It is to the repeated roll of distant thunder that they sing 
their untranslateable entrance hymn. Behold them rising, silent 
domes and pinnacles and towers, from the burnished mirror of 
the noonday sea : how the sunlight fiashes on their pearly dopes 
and fills their deeply cloven valleys : how dewy bright and 
glistening they are ! Then watch them scale the vault of 
heaven, quitting the horizon with its mists, marching in tranquil 
state across the spaces of blue ether, gliding to their thrones 
among the mountain pines ! There they repose, and at thmr 
feet is heard the clamour of the streamy the deep rebounding 
boom of sea waves ; but the^ are seated in serenity, and below 
them lies the champaign with its fruits of holy earth, and on 
their broad immortm marble fronts the unwearied l^ht of the 
sun-god plays. From their girdles to their sandals falls the 
robe of mist that wrapped them round, and on the watchtowers 
of the world they sit, bare in their beauty, god-like forma 
Such is the vision which this untranslateable Chorus evokea 
Its truth has been felt by all who have seen the rising of 
summer clouds from the waters of the Mediterranean: Indeed, 
this chorus belongs to the highest order of poetry. Not only 
does it furnish an example of the freshness which is peculiar to 
Aristophanes but it is in the deepest sense an intuition into the 
inmost lift of nature. We hear in it the voice of a true seer or' 
interpreteij .who knows by choice of words and rhythms how. to 
convey his own impresnoUs to our mind. Even Shelley, when 
he wrote his Cloud,”', had grasped perhaps the secret of .thh* 
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TOmii a^d splendour of Cloodland firmly than Aristophanes 
has Qone^ though his images are piled so multitadinoosly, and 
every thought or fancy that a doud suggests is whirled, as it 
were, in the drift of brilliant and radiant sbapea Aristophanes 
has this advantage — that something of themythopoeic power s^l 
survived in Greece, and that he diared the sculptural genius 
of his raca Moreover, his audience were prepared by their 
religious associations to conceive of his Clou^as living creatures, 
wd he was writing for the stage where the poetry of personifica- 
tion is made easy by direct appeal to the eyesight. 

In the Clouds as it has been transmitted to us, Aristophanes 
employs another and more direct form of allegory. He brings 
upon the stage the S/kcuoc Xdyoc in controversy with tho 
aSucoc Xdyoc — the former representing fhe old Conservative 
education of Athens, the other the new theories and modes of 
life which were beginning to spring up. It has been conjectured 
that S/kococ Xdyoc wore the mask of Aristophanes himself, and 
&BtKoe Xdyoc that of Thrasymachus the Sophist. If this con- 
jecture hits the truth, it is curious that the vulgar logician whom 
Socrates handles so severely in Plato’s Kepublic should have been 
chosen as the ideal of his doctrine and influence— the special 
pleader of the Phrontisterion. The contest between these two 
impe^nations of modesty and impudence, of manliness and 
effeminacy, offers an unique example in Greek comic literature 
of what was common on our own stage about three centuries 
ago. The Just and Unjust Logoi dispute and wrangle for the 
favour of Pheidippides precisely like the abstractions in Hycke 
Scomer or Lusty Juventus. Of course this kind of allegory is much 
coai^r and affords less scope for poetical treatment than the ex- 
quisite mythus of the Clouds. The Logoi are but masks or hollow 
automata, from behind which the poet utters his arguments: there 
is no illusion of the senses, no enchantment of the fancy in their 
presentation. Yet the speech of Dikaios Logos forms one of the 
purest and most beautiful passages that Aristophanes has written, 
in its rimple and affectionate picture of old Athenian life. The 
poet, we fear, was very far behind bis age : be looked back to 
the good times when the sailor only knew miough to sing out 
“ Ahoy r and call for biscuit : he wanted the Athenian to 
^ve broad backs and slu^sb tongues : he was dead to the ad- 
VijntageB of dialectic and ^cratic definition : he kept trying to 
bilng bade tbe days of Marathon, when nothing eould avert the 
coming daiys' of Syracuse and ^gospotami and Ohmronea. We 
who read the history of Athens bv the light of our QrotO, we 
who are rolling our waves toward the runng instead of the 
setting sun, know how very perverse and, unadvaoo^ the poet 
was.' Yet, for all that, can we fail to be ebanned with the pic- 
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tore that he draws of Greek boyhood in the good old times, and 
to contrast it favourably with the acknowledged impudence and 
profligacy of Critias and Agathon and Alcibiades— the friends and 
pupils of Socrates t ** In that blissful time/’ says Dikaios Logos, 

“ when I flourished, and modesty and temperance were practised, 
a boy’s voice was never heard ; but he would set off at daybreak, 
in snow or sunshine, with his comrades to the school of the harper, 
where he learned the ballads of our forefathers in praise of Pallas ; 
and from the harper he would run to the training-ground and 
exercise himself with the decorum befitting virtuous youth.” The 
rules for the behaviour of boys which Aristophanes here enun- 
ciates provoke a modem smile; for the morality of Athens 
obliged lads to observe the same sort of propriety which we ex- 
pect from girls. But for all his modesty, the youth of those days 
was not a milksop. He did indeed shun the public baths and the 
agora, repel the advances of profligate persons, respect bis parents, 
avoid Hetairai, and form in his breast an image of Aidds : yet 
he frequented the wrestling-ground, and grew fair in form and 
colour with generous exercises, not sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought/’ nor bent and jaded by the restless wrangling 
of the law courts ; but among the sacred olive trees of the Aca- 
demy he ran races with his comrade, “ crowned with white reeds;, 
smelling of bindweed and careless hours and leaf-shedding 
poplar, rejoicing in the prime of spring, when the plane-tree 
whispers to the elm.” In these last lines we touch the very core 
of Greek aristocratic Conservatism— that imiierious demand for 
leisure, for o’xoXu tcjv avayKaltovj of which Aristotle speaks as 
an essential in the life of free men ; that contempt of all serious 
time-consuming business which we And in Plato ; that respect 
for the beauty of the body, and that dislike of every occupation 
which tended to degrade its form or spoil the freshness of its 
colour ; that sympathy with nature in her graceful moods ; that 
well-bred nonchalance; that love of the gymnasium with its 
poplar sacred to Herakles, the god of endurance, and its plane- 
tree of swift Hermes — in a word, those accumulated sssthetical 
prejudices which marked the race pre-eminent for its artistic 
faculty, the caste of rich and idle citizens supported by a nation 
of slaves, the unique and never again to be imitated people, who 
once and for all upon this earth of ours attained perfection, 
realized the, ideal to which we vainly strive. 

With the last lines of this speech in our memo^, we may turn 
to the dialogues of Plato, whose Fhsedrus and Gharmides and 
Lysis are true children and disciples of Dikaios Logos ; or to the 
Autolvcus of Xenophon's Symposium, whose breast is as smooth, 
and skin as bright, and shoulders as broad, and tongue as short, 
as even Ari^opnanes could wish ; or we may set before ussomb 
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statue like the Apoxyomenos of Lydppus, or the Discobolos of 
IfyroD, and feel that we have gathered^ in fancy at least, the 
flower of the perfection of the {)ride of Hellas. 

Much of the allegoiy of Aristophanes consists of metaphors 
taken literally and expressed by appropriate symbolism to the 
audience. Thus, Trugaios actually drags the goddess Peace, 
with her attendants Opora and Theoria, from the well, the 
Chorus, while they help him, sinmng Yoho like sailors at a 
capstan. In the same comedy, War and Havoc are exhibited 
with a gigantic mortar, in which they bray the States of Greece. 
Socrates suspended in his basket is a metaphorical allegorjr of 
this sort, his posture being peculiarly expressive of star-gazing 
and abstract speculation at a time when the objects of such 
contemplations were called ra jucrloipa. Of the same kind is 
the balance in which the lines of .^schylus and Euripides are 
weighed. Any poet might use the metaphor (weighed in the 
balance and found wanting) ; but it is a stretch of metaphorical 
licence to exhibit an actual pair of scales upon the stage. Many 
of the figurative actions of the Hebrew prophets were prac* 
tical appeals to the imagination, similar to these allegories of 
Aristophanes. Indeed, such dramatic metaphors may be reckoned 
among the most powerful instruments in the hands of a great 
master. Had Dante conceived a masque upon the politics of Italy, 
we doubt not but that he would have employed some energetic 
symbols of this sort. In passing, it may be said that no artist 
has appeared in modern times so capable of constructing an 
allegorical drama in the style of Aristophiines as Dante. The 
symbolism of the Wasps is somewhat different from that with 
which we have been dealing. In this play the chorus were armed, 
no doubt, with lance-likc stings ; but there was no attempt on the 
poet’s part, as in the case of the Clouds and Birds, to maintain the 
illusion of their being wasps. They talk and act like old men ; 
their waspishness is merely metaphorical, and the allegory ends 
in an appeal to the eyesight The Plutus, on the other hand, 
presents an example of allegory^in the strictly modem sense. It 
is a Greek anticipation of our moralities, of such a play as might 
be founded on a portion of the Pilgrim’s Progress.^’ Wealth 
and poverty appear upon the stage, and speak appropriately. 
Avance. and prodigality are satirized. The use and abuse of 
ricpes are contrast^ in a series of incidents framed with their 
expressly moral purpose. The whole play is siugulmrly un-. 
Aristophanic. We have here no WeItvernichtung8idee’"-^no 
nightingales or climbing apes to speak of. For this very reason 
it has teen eq^ned in modem times (its inner nature' rendering 
it capable of adaptation to our tastes) by Ben Jonson in the 
^^Staple of News,"’ and by Goethe in the second part of Faust. 
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One word must be devoted to the Thesmophoriazosss. In 
the history of dramatio' literaturOi the chief interest of the play 
is that it differs from the otb#r works of Aristophanes in its 
structure. It has a regular plot— an intrigue and a solution — 
and its persons are not wegorical but real. Thus it approaches 
the standard of modern comedy. But the plot, though gigantic 
in its scale, and prodigious in its wealth of wit and satire, is 
farcical. The artifices by which Euripides endeavours to win 
Agathon to undertake his cause, the dii^guise of Mnesilochus in 
female attire, the oratory of the old man against the women in 
the midst of their assembly, his detection, the momentary sus- 
pension of the dramatic action by his seizure of the supposed 
baby, his slaughter of the swaddled wine>jar, his apprehension 
by Cleisthenes, the devices and disguises by which Euripides (in 
parody of his own tragic scenes) endeavours to extricate his 
father-in law from the scrape, and the final ruse by which he 
eludes the Scythian bowmen, and carries off Mnesilochus in 
triumph — all these form a series of highly diverting comic 
scenea There is no passage in Aristophanes moft amusing 
than the harangue of Mnesilochua The other women have 
abused Euripides for slandering their sex in his tragedies. 
Mnesilochus, the humorous and coarse old rustic, gets up in his 
flimsv female gear, and eloquently reminds them of the truths 
whicn Euripides might have divulged. One crime after another 
is glibly and facetiously recorded, until the little heap of c^umnies 
uttered by Euripides disappears beneath the mountain of con- 
fessions piled up by the supposed matron. The portrait, too, of 
Agathon in tbe act of composition is exquisitely comic. By 
comparing it with that drawn by Plato in the Banquet, we 
may to some extent estimate- the amount of truth in Aris- 
topnanic caricature. The meaningless melodious style — the 
stream of honeyed words,* Summd delumhe aalivcl — with 
which A^thon and his Chorus greet our ears, is scarcely more a 
parody of his poetry than the speech on love is of his prose. 
Agathon is discovered lying on a sofa, arrayed in female garments 
and smelling of cosmetics; when asked why thus attired, he 
lisps a languid answer that he is composing a tragedy about 
women, and wants to be in character : 

The poet ought to keep in harmony 
With any subject, that he has to treat ; 

* SfnesIloriittB* oritieism reminds ns of Persins : — 

<i»C /tiXog HirSrpiai TevtrvWiStCt 

Ktd Kai Karty\uriirf*ivov 

Kal fMividKi^r6v Ifiovy diepoujUvov 
hnb Htpdp abri^v hTfjiKBe yapyaXoff. 
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If women be bis theme, then must his person 
Be toned and fashioned to a female mood : 

But when he writes c^men he has no need 
To study change ; ’tis only what we have not 
We seek to supplement by dressing up. 

Besides, how unsesthetic ’tis to see 
A poet coarse and hairy ! Just i*cmember 
Tamed Ibycus, Anacreon, Alcajus, 

Who made our music and oxu* metres flow, 

Wore caps; aiid followed soft Ionian fashions : 

And Phrynichus — ^this surely you have heard — 

Was beautiful, and beautifully dressed; 

And this, we cannot doubt, is why his plays 
Were beautiful, for *tis a natural law 
That like ouselves our work must ever be.” 

Modern writers upon whose lips in udo eat Memos et AUis 
might take some of this satire not inaptly to themselves. But 
the crowning sport of the Thesmophoriazusm is in the last scene, 
when Mnesiloebus adapts the Palamedes and the Helen of 
Euripides ^0 his own forlorn condition, jumbling up the well- 
known verses of these tragedies with coarse-flavoured rustical 
remarks; and when at last Euripides himself acts Echo and 
Perseus to the Andromeda of his father-in-law, and both together 
mysti^ the policeman by their ludicrous utterance of anti- 
phonal lamentations. 

We have but scanty space for touching on one of the topics 
which the Thesmophoriazusm suggests— the satire of Aristo- 
phanes upon Athenian women, whom he invariably represents 
as profligate, licentious, stupid, drunken, thieves and liars. 
Whether they were as bad as he has painted them — ^and he has 
given them a worse character than any other Greek poet, not 
even excepting Simonides of Amorgos — or whether their absence 
from the comic spectacles encouraged a paradoxic^ misrepre- 
sentetion of their qualities, is not easy to decide, though we 
incline to believe that the picture drawn by Aristophanes, agree* 
ing as it does in the main with that of less copious Greek authors, 
is a tolerably true one. The point of the Thesmophoriazusa?, so 
far as the women are concerned, is that while Axistophanes 
pretends to show up Euripides for his abuse of them, ma own 
natire is far more searching, and penetrates more deeply into 
the secrets of domestic life. What are the, crimes of Fbmdra in 
comparison with the daily details of the habits of Athenian wives 
and daughters ? The Lysistrata will not bear discussion ; but in 
passing we may notice the humour of the oath by wine which 
the inexorable noroine and her Spartan friend administer. Other 
oaths might be broken, but no Athenian wife or maid would 
meur the penalty of this dread imprecation : If I fail may the 
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bowl be filled with water.” Qfithe three cpmedies which treat of 
women, the “EcclesiaanBse” nos the most permanent interest. 
Indeed, mutatis mutandis, its satire might almost be adapted 
to the present day, or to the future which our theorists upon the 
rights of women are preparing. The Athenian ladies disguise 
tiiemselves as men, and crowd the assembly, where they outvote 
their husband^ sons, and brothers, and proclaim the supremacy 
of women in the State. Praxagora, the agitator of the scheme, 
is chosen StrategisL She docides that a community of property 
and free trade l^tween the sexes are tho two things wanted to 
insure general felicity. The poinl^of the satire connsts in this: 
that the arguments by which the women get the upper hand 
all turn on their avowed conservatism ; men change and shift, 
w'onten preserve their old customs, and will maintain the H$oq of 
tho State; but no sooner have they got authority than they show 
themselves more democratic than the demagogues, more* new- 
fangled in their political notions than the philosophers. They 
upset time-honoured institutions and make new ones to suit 
their own capices, squaring the laws according to tho logic of 
feminine instincts. Of course speculations like those of Plato’s 
Bepublic are satirized in the farcical scenes which illustrate the 
consequences of this female revolution. But to our mind the 
finest point about the comedy is its humorous insight into the 
workings of women’s minds — ^its clear sense of wwt a topsy- 
turvy world we should have to live in if women were the law- 
givers and ^vemors. 

In quitting Aristophanes we are forced to reflect upon the 
inadequacy of our Imt attempts to interpret the secret of his 
strength and charm. The epithets which continually rise to 
our lips in speaking of him — ^radiant, resplendent, swifi^ keen, 
changeful, flashing, magical— carry no real notion of the mar- 
vellous and subtle spirit that animates his comedy with life 

E liar to itself. In dealing with no other poet is the critic or 
irian so powerless. No other work of art leaves so incom- 
municable an impression on tho mind of the student As for 
our words about Aristophanes they are “sound and fury si^- 
fying nothing to be known, he must be read with admiration 
rad delight. Bnt those who have submitted themselves to the 
influence of his genius will understand what we mean when, in 
conclusion, we say that, with Plato and Aristophanes for guides, 
we ora to some extrat reconstruct the life of the Athenians, 
animate tl^e statues of Myron rad Lysippus, and see the aisles 
of the Parthenon mr the l>raches of the Pnyx crowded with real 
human bmnga Plato intiroduces us to the graver and more 
d^ant side of Attic Hfb, to the luAoKayaOol and ^aplevrtf, to 
men of sober tastes rad good birth rad exquisite breeding. . 
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Axistoplbaaes acquaints us with men of pleasure vulgar and 
uneducated characters, haunters of the law courts and the 
market-place and the assembly. From Flato we learn what 
occupied philosophers and people of distinction. Aristopban^ 
tells us the popular jokes at Athens, how the political and mili- 
tary edicts recorded by Thucydides were familiarly discussed, 
how people slept and walked and dressed and dined. In Plato’s 
Dialogues the tine Qreek intellect is shown to us trained and 
tutored into exquisite forms of elevated culture. In Aristophanes, 
though art even more consummate has been used, we see the 
same rehned intellect running riot and disporting itself with the 
flexibility of nntameable youth. By Plato we are taught how 
dignified and humane the Greeks could be, by Aristophanes how 
versatile and human they were. 


Art. II.— The American Bepvblic — Its Strength 
AND Weakness. 

Oimmcniarieaon AmeHcom Law, By James Kent. Eleventh 
Editioa Boston : Little, Brown, and Co. 

T he material power displaced by the great American Be- 
publio during the late Civil War, and the magnanimity and 
moral grandeur exhibited at its close ; the political and com- 
mercial influence it exwts among other nations ; its wonderfully 
rapid increase in territory, wealth, and population; and the 
thought of the magnificent future which appe^ within its grasp, 
would at any time render it a subject worthy of our careful con- 
templation. But at the present moment, when a ne^^bouring 
nation, with such tremendous capadties for good or e^l, having 
drunk to its verjr dregs the sparkling cup of an insimiating but 
enervating Imperialism, has awakened to a sense of its degrada- 
tion, and is invoking the genius of Bepublicanism as the angel 
of its redemption, it is more than ever our duty and interMt 
to study the lesson to be learned from Bepublicanism’s test 
e^mmplar. 

We propose, therefore, to consider the American Union, Jvra, 
rteuds the sources of its strength ; wad* aecmdly, as reguds 
the cumgers and defects of its governmental qrstem. The complex 
character that ^stem is but imperfectly understood in Europe. 
Unlike the simple Bepublics of former times^ it owes its origin 
and strength in great measure to the political communities wmoh . 
preceded it and co-exist with i^ each having its own peculiar 
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functions to ducharge — the latter being independent of the f<»met 
and of each other as to all matters of parelv loctd concern — and 
the Union having supreme authority as to aU subjects of national 
impfMrtance. Equally unlike ail simple confederations^ the general 

S ivemment acts directly upon individual^ thus compelling obe-> 
enoe to its mandates, instead of requiring the aid of the separate 
States to enforce them. 

It is, therefore^ more properly to be regarded as a confederated 
Bepublic than as a republican Confederation. Such a confede- 
ration did indeed exist in America at the time of the War of 
Independence^ and for several years thereafter. A sense of com- 
mon danger and the necessity of a common resistance to the 
government of Great Britain, first produced a union of the colonies, 
and enabled them to secure the object they had primarily in view. 
But the imperfections of the system embodied in the “ Articles of 
Confederation” soon became apparent, and the Federal Govmn- 
ment, being without any direct sanction for its laws, and entirely 
dependent upon the co-operation of the States for the nuun- 
tenance of its authority, and even for its very support, soon found 
itself powerless and penniless. The respective sovereignties of 
which the Confederation was composed would not yield a volun- 
tary obedience whenever a regi^ for their own supposed interests, 
or a mean and exaggerated jealou^ of one another or of the 
central power, couns^ed them to the contrary ; and if they 
refused or neglected to obey, compulsion was out of the question. 

The wisdom of Washin^u and other liberal, enlightened, 
and patriotic statesmen, fortunately came to the rescue, and 
through their earnest and persevering efforts the foundations of 
the present Union were laid upon the mins of the fallen Con- 
federation. 

And here it may be remarked, in passing, that the originators 
of the late rebellion in America, stepping ^kward, as they did, 
over a hundred years of steadily advancing civilization, and laying 
tha comer stones of their new system of government upon the 
miserable fact of human slavery on the one side, and upon the 
eqtudly miserable theory of a sovereignty over sovereigns on the 
other, showed themselves not only utterly devoid of political 
morality, but equally deficient in political wisdom. 

The^ wwk of Washington and his illustrious compeers was 
mnbodied in a writteif Constitution, in which the foresi^t of its 
^mers was manifested by the insertion of a clause providing for 
its amendment irhenever in the progress of events it should ap- 
pear mther to Congress or to the State Legitiatures that 
amen^ent wu desirable, and three-four^s of the States should 
unite in rat^ying the idumges so prtmosed 
Similar wntten Constitutions most in every State of the Union, 
£TsL ZOV. No. (aiZXZVin.>-Viw Bbbos. YoL ZZZIZ No. II. t 
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and to such embodiments of tbeir organic law, ondumgeable 
except bv tbe direct act of the people of the State, or of the 
United States, as the case may be, is undoubtedly in a great 
measure due the comparative stability of American institutions. 
It was not to be supposed, however, mat any writtmi instarumont 
could be so worded as to leave no room for doubt as to the true 
interpretation of all its provisions, and the extent of their rightfol 
application to the numberless new questions which must con- 
tinually present themselves for solution in the history of a great 
and growing people. 

Nor was it to be supposed that in the immense mass of 1§{^' 
lation emanating from Congress enactments might not frequently 
be found which, owing to inadvertence or to political excitement, 
would be more or less at variance with the organic law of the 
land. 

It was furthermore necessary, in order to secure certain of the 
objects specified in the preamble to the Constitution (such as 
the formation of a more perfect Union, the establishment of 
justice, and the insurance of domestic tranquillity), that a common 
arbiter should be appointed to decide in all cases where the rights 
of dififerent States, or of the citizens thereof, were opposed to one 
another, or in which the rights and interests of the Umted States 
were involved. 

Hence a national Judiciary was created, conristii^ of "one 
Supreme Court, and such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish” — the judicial power of 
the United States being declared to extend — 

“To all cases iu law and equity arising under this Constitntion, the 
laws of the (Jnited States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under their authority ; to all cases affecting ambassadora, otiier pubHe 
ministers, and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime juris- 
diction ; to controversies to which the United States shall be a party ; 
to controversies between two or more States, between a State and 
dtizens of another State, between citizens of different States, betwem 
dtizens of the same State claiming lands under grants of different 
States, and between a State, or the citizens thereof and foreign Statei^ 
dtizens, or subjects.’^ 

This power being idler wards limited by the 11th amendment, 
which prohibited, by implication, the bringing of snits in the 
United States courts against a state by dtizens of another ttiate 
or emmtipr* 

The wttdom of these provisions is obvious to the plulosopbicad. 
stadeni, and tbdr immense importance to the stabOify and 
harmony of the Union has been atoadantlty shown by expo* 
rience. “No government^" moreover, as. has been nrdl ob< 
served— 
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^ou^ht to ha BO defective in ite organization as not* to contain 
within itself the means of seourmg the execution of its own laws. If 
each state was left at liberty to put its own construction upon the 
Constitutional powers of Congress, and to legislate in conformity to its 
own opinion* and enforce its opinion by penalties, and resist or de- 
feat, in the form of law, the legitimate measures of the Union, it 
would destroy the Constitution, or reduce it to the imbecility of the 
old confederation. To prevent such mischief and rtdn, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States most wisely and most clearly conferred on 
the judicial department the power of construing the Constitution and 
hwB in every case, and of preserving them from all violation from 
eve:^ quarter, as far as judicial decisions could preserve them.” — 
(1 Kent’s Commentaries, llih edition, p. 352, citing Cohens v. Vir* 
ginia, 6 Wheaton, 264.) 

The Constitution in fact expressly declares that (7on- 
stUulioni and the laws of the United States, which shall be 
made m pursuance thereof • • . • sJiall he the supreme law of 
the la/r^ : and the judges in every state shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the constitution or laws of amy state to the con^ 
tmrpmtwUhstcundi/n^ and further that ‘^all executive and 
judicial oMcers both of the United States and of the several 
states shm he hound by oath or affirmation to support this 
Constitution^ It would seem to follow, ex necessitate reiy that 
the^ power to decide whether the laws of any state, or of the 
United States, ore in any respect at variance with the federal 
Constitution, should be lodged in the Supreme Court of the 
Union as final arbiter. Hence, Sec. 2, Art 3, of the Constitu- 
tion provides that ^^in all the oUier cases before mentioned’" 
(including all cases arising under the Constitution^ hmsj and 
treaties of the United Stedes), “the Supreme Court shall have 
appdlate jurisdiciioni both as to law and fact, with such ex- 
eeption8,and under such regulations as the Congress shall 
makef In pursuance of the duty thus devolved upon it, the 
Judiciary Act of 1789 was passed by Congress, under which it 
was provided — 

** That a final judgment or decree in any suit in the highest court 
•f law or equity of a State may be brought up on error in point of 
kw to the Supreme Court of the United States, provided the valiffity 
of a treaty or statute ol^ or authority exercised under the Unitea 
Siaios, was drawn in question in the State Court, and the decision was 
agiunst that validity ; or provided the validity of any State authority 
was dmwn in question on the ground of its being rcpi^ant to the 
Constitution, treaties, or laws of the United States, and the decision 
was in fhvour of its valiffity ; or provided the construction of any 
clause of the Constitution, oc of a treaty, or statute of, or commis- 
fllsai held tinder the United States was drawn in question, and the 
det^ion was against the right, privilege, or exemption spedially 
riainjutd under the auth<Hify of the Upiau.”-— (1 Kent’s (kmnien* 
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taries, p. 320, citing Act of Cougrem of September 24ib^ 1789, 
See. 26). 

And here it may be remarked that the power exermsed by 
American tribunals declaring invalid the laws of ObngrasE^ 
or of a State Legiriatore, as being repugnant to the Constitution 
of the United States or of the particular State, as the case may 
be^ is something quite unknown in England or France, and almost 
unintelligible to a French or English jurisb In Frwce, under 
the late Empire, to the Senate mono belonged the right of in* 
terpreting the Constitution, and of oppoang the promulgation 
of laws contrary to the Constitution (Const, of 1852, Arts. 26, 
27)— all laws once promulgated being binding upon all, and no 
judge being allowed to refuse a decision on the ground of the 
silence, obscurity, or insufficiency of the law (Code Nap., Arts. 
1*4). 

In England the Parliament is declared to have sovereign and 
wncontivUable authority in the making of the laws, with power 
to change even the Gonetitwtion of the Empire, and of Parlia* 
ment itself (" Cabinet Lawyer,” 25th edition, p. 5). In the United 
States, on the other hand, “It has become a settled prindple 
that it belongs to the judicial power, as a matter of right and of 
duty, to declare every Act of the Legislature made in violation 
of the Constitution, or of any provision of it, null and void.” 
(I Kent, 48a) 

To secure the independence of the national judiciary, the 
Constitution of the United States provides that all its judges 
shall hold their offices during good behaviour, and that their 
compensation shall not be dimimshed during their continuance 
in office. That this judiciary, and especially the Supreme 
Court of the United States, has been equally illustrious foe its 
talents as for its virtue and patriotism, and that it has rmidered 
the most effective services to the cause of well regulated liberty, 
by establishing a system of national jurisprudence^ founded upon 
common sense, compacted by sound and comprehensive reasonW, 
adorned by clearness and eloquence of statement, and commend- 
ing itself to the conscience by its dispastionate impartiality, can* 
not be denied by any disinterested critia 

The legislative power of the Union is vested in a Congrest^ 
ocmsisting of a Senate and House of Bepresentatives. The 
ISraate is composed of two Senators from each State, ehoaen hg 
ihc licgidatfwre thereof for sttr years. Bepresentatives are 
chosen every aecoTui year hy the peopU of the several Stat^ 
Mng iq>portion^ among them a^^ing to thtir raq^teettva 
nombera The incqportanoe of the divition of the Ipg^ttae into 
two brandies^ was abl;^ vindicated by Pretident Adams in his 
“ Defence of the Amencan Constitutions^*’ and has hem univer* 
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Mlly xeco^iaed ia Amerioft|| »ndy9( the French, disregarding 
the experience of other ni^ione in ancient and modem times, 
have dang with nnnlar tenacity, to the system of a single 
houses first in 1791> men in ’93, again under the Repablic of 
1848, and lastly, under the late Empire— 'for the functions of the 
Senate under the Constitution of 1852, were as regards France 
itself (its power as to the colonies being more extensive) almost 
entirely of a negative character, being restricted to the right of 
opposing the promulgation of laws at variance with the express 
provisions of the Constitution, or the fundamental principles of 
the social compact, (Const ^t 4 : D&ret., Fdv. 3, 1861, Art 
10). Until they shall have adopted the Anglo-American system 
of legislatures, consisting of two independent bodies, one of 
which is not elected directly by the people, it is useless to look 
for moderation, justice, and stability in the political development 
of France. In the United States, as in England, all bills for the 
raisiDg of revenue, must originate in the lower house ; but the 
Senate possesses the power, which is not conferred upon the 
House of Lords, of proposing amendments to such bills. Every 
bill, in order to become a law, must, generally speaking, not only 
be passed by a miyority of votes in each house, but must also 
receive the President’s tignature. If, however, he disapprove the 
bill— 

“ he shall return it with his objections to that house in which it shall 
have originated, who shall enter the objections at large, on their 
journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration, 
two-thirds of that house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, 
together with the objections, to the other house, by which it shall 
likewise be raconsidered, and if approved by two-thirds of that house, 
it shall become a law.” 

Tbe veto powor thus conferred on the President, is intended to 
prevent hasty, passionate, and unconstitutional legislation ; and 
takeu in connexton with the power conferred upon the judidlaiy 
of d^ding, in any case brought regularly before it, that a law 
is void for unoonstitutionality, serves as a salutary check upon 
tire legtdature^ 

^e provimons of the Constitution in this respect adopt a 
Imppy me^ between two extremes. While requiring the ^ecu- 
tive sanction to all bills which have simply received a majority 
of votes in the legidative body, thus differing on the one hand 
firom the French "Constitution de I’an YIII” (1 Zachari^ Ur. 
Civ, Vt,, Srd ed., p. 45, n. 8) which required no such sanction at 
all-~it allows a bdl passed by a two-mirda vote to become law 
i^;ainst tire will 5f tire Executive;, thus differing, on the other 
band, from the late In^pei^ Cfenstitution, as well as from the 
'Constitution of England, nndw both of which the Executive 
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ffabciion is in all cases indispensable (I Zacharise, ib. ] Calnnet 
lATi^er, p. 13), 

This veto power has been exercised by every Americaii 
President, but by none to such an extent as by the late President 
Johnson. 

By his action in this respect he secured the censures of many 
for his stubbornness ; but it diould be remembered that stub- 
bornness, if sometimes wearisome and unattractive, is often 
honest in its motive, heroic in its action, and beneficial in its 
results. 

At all events, the stubbornness of the late President was fully 
equalled by that of both houses of Congress, who repeatedly 
passed their extreme measures by the requisite two-thirds vote, 
m direct opposition to the Executive veto. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that in several instances, the laws so passed, were 
afterwards decided by the Supreme Court to be unconstitutional 
and void, and the President’s course in opposing their enactment 
thereby perfectly vindicated. It should also be remembered that 
the President claimed (and we believe witli reason) that he had, 
as in duty bound, caused all the laws to be faithfully executed, 
whether they had met his approval or not ; while, on the other 
hand, it will be to the lasting discredit of Congress that they 
sought to revenge themselves not only upon tho Executive, by 
means of an impeachment in which the facts proved were 
ridiculously out of proportion to the offences charged ; but also 
upon the Supreme Court, by certain acts of legislation calcu- 
lated to reduce it from its lofty constitutional position as an 
independent co-ordinate branch of the government, to that of a 
secondai^ power, subservient to the will of the le^Iature. When 
the passions of the day shall have subsided, it will doubtless be 
recognised by tho student of history as a most happy circom- 
stance for the liberties of America, that while a formidable 
party w(^ if not thirsting for revenge, at least strongly tempted 
to injustice towards a vanquished foe by the very consdommess 
of power, the President of their own election should bave been 
found honest and firm enough to fulfil his constitutimtal obK- 
gations even at the expense of political suicide. 

The clauses of the Constitution on the subject of impeadi- 
ipmttare as follows: — 

" The Prestdoat, Vice-President, and all civil officers Of the United 
States, shall be removed fn>m office on impeachment ibr, and eonvie- 
tion of, treason* bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanoufs, !lW 
House of Beprmentatives shall have the sole power of hupeadhnmMk 
The Senate uiall have -the sole power to tiy tul impMObmaats . « . 
and no person shall be coavieted without theotmeurrenoa of two^tidids 
of tile members juesout. Judgment in cases of impeachment tiiaX 
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not extend further than to removal £rom o^ee, and disqualification to 
hold and enjoy any ofiloe of honour, trust, or profit, under the United 
States; hot the party oonvicted shall, nevertheless, he liable and sub* 
jeet to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment according to law.” 
— " The inviola^ty of any officer of government,” says Kent, ” is 
incompatiUe with the republican theory, as well as with the prin- 
ciples of retributive justice.” 

The process of impeachment i% however, so difficult and ex- 
pensive in practice tiiat it is not likely to be often employed. 


In point of fact, recourse has been had to it but sparingly; 
and yet the very fear of it may not infrequently have had the 
good effect of rendering an appeal to it unnecessary. At all 
eventf^ the ill-advised sneer some time since indulged in by the 
enemies of republican institutions; that in the model Republic 
the very Head of the nation was on trial for alleged " high crimes 
mid misdemeanours,” was triumphantly met by the reply, that 
in no other country of the world could the Chief of we State 
be punished for his crimes against the people thereof, however 
atrodous and undeniable they might be, by judgment liad upon 
an impartial trial before a constitutioiud tribunal wherein the 
majesty of the law should be most tignally vindicated in the 
very person of him who of all others was most bound to " see 
that the laws be faithfully executed.” Whether such a peaceM 
method of impoting a penalty for past offences, and preventing 
a renewal of mmilar ones, is not to be preferred to the impunity 
of tyrants on the one hand, or the bloody revenge of revolution 
on the other, is a question which need only be asked to be 
answwed. 

For the further security of the citizen against oppression, cer- 
tain articles of amendment, in the nature of a Bill of Bights, 
were proposed by the First Congress, in 1789, and having been 
ratified by the Legislatures of the requisite number of States, 
became a part of the Constitution. 

The first two of these are as follows : — 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of id^fion, mr prohilnting the free exercise thereof, or abridging tV e 
fieedoin of speech, or of the press, or the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances. 

"Asbi, A A wril-regulated miUtia being necessary to the security 
otabee State, tihe rimt of the people to keep and bear anna shall 
notbeinftinged.” ^ 

impoartance of these provisions is obvious. It is oer- 
taiifiv one of the causes df England’s greatness and glinv tiliat , 
freeaom of qaeeoh and iff the nress are here so well estahliitbed. 
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be obvious to any one who will run his eye over the nume- 
rous restrictive enactments upon the subject published among 
the “ Lois Usuelles^" as passed under every form of government 
from the year 1810 down to the present day — among which are 
particularly to be observed those which require that the printer 
of a newq>aper obtain a special license, and deposit a large 
amount as security in the hands of the authorities ; that a 
dedaration be made containing the title of the paper, the names 
and r^denoes of the proprietors, the responsible editors and 
the printer ; that every article be signed by the writer thereof, 
&c. ; and those also which prescribe penalties for all attacks 
upcn the institutions or authorities of the State, for the pub- 
lication of f^se news, and even for any report of the proceedings 
in suits against the press. The rigour with which these laws 
have been recently enforced, not only under the represnve 
r^me of M. Bouher, but also under the (so-called) Liberal 
Mmistiy of M. OUivier, is within the memory of all 

As regards tho liberty of bearing arms secured by their Oon- . 
stitution to the people of the United States, it need only be 
remarked that it is of vital importance in a republican country, 
the policy of which is totally opposed to the maintenance of a 
large landing army. It is the only security against insurrecticnr 
or foreign aggr^on, and a very considerable one, if any such 
be needed, asmnst wy attempt at usurpation of power on the 
part of the Executive. Had such a liberty been secured to 
the people of France^ it is evident that it would not have been 
so entirely at the meny of the Emperor, and consequently, so 
nearly at the mercy of a foreign foe as it has lately become. 

II. 

Having thus considered some of the principal sources of the 
p<ditical strength of the great Republic, we proceed to examine 
tmefly what appear to us as among its elements of wee^«> 
ness. ^ One of these is the shortness of the term for which xeme* 
sentatives are elected. It is, we are aware, difficult to fix a 
tenn which would be free from objection, either on the one side 
as roadering them too independent and forgetful of their le- 
raonsii^ity to their constituents ; or, on the other, as 
toem too nibservient to popular passion, and as ccmductug toe 
nidcb to that excess of political agitation whidi chataoteri^ 
AOMiioa. But it seems to us well nigh impossible for a repre- 
sentative espe ti ally if holding such an office for the first tnne 
to make hioiself atxpudated with the laws of delib«eMive assem- 
Uies^ the arts of oomii^ and unscrupulous par^isaoe the 
^ l^-existing legitiationi and the requiremmits oouatiy, 
in the short eftaoe. at two years. To be sure, A good lepm^ 
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sentative may staad a fidr chance of reflection ; and not a few 
of the best men who now focnpy seats in the House have, in 
fact, been occupying them during several successive terma 
This is more particuUudy the case^, however, as regards the rural 
districta In cities, espedally in those where the ignorant 
foreign element largely prevmis, the quiet working; mpre* 
sentative who conscientiously devotes his time and abilities to 
the duties of his porition, is very liable to be set aside for the 
noisy demagogue at elections in which those who have the most 
at stake often take the least intethst. 

And this leads us to note another danger which threatens the 
democratic institutions of America, owing, so to speak, to the very 
excess of democracy which exists there — and that is, the too great 
frequency of electiona There are so many officers to be chosen 
by the people, that there is almost always some election in pro* 
gross — ^now for mayor, aldermen, or councilmen ; now for couniy 
offioals, now for Governor, State Senate, or Assembly ; and now 
for President, or Representatives in Congress. Not having the 
time to devote even to an examination of the merits of so many 
rival candidates, and of the “ platforms” on which they respec- 
tively stand, and still less to any active co-operation in the work 
of constructing such platforms and nominating such candidates, 
the more intelUgent and industrious members of the community 
are tempted to abandon the field of politics to those who make 
it a trade, and who, by means of “ primary assemblies,” x>ocked 
with their own adherents, first nominate the candidates for their 
party, and then bring them into notice by means of diligent 
placarding, extensive advertiring and newspaper puffing, mo^er 
meetin|;s resonant with eloquent appeals and fiery denunciations, 
toroh-i^ht processions, and other expensive devices, until when 
election day arrives, the honest citizen, bewildered by the glare 
Mkd stunned by the noise of the canvass, finds himself utterly 
unable to decide between the rektive demerits of the respective 
candidates for office, and either “votes with bis party’] as a 
matter of course, or else shirks "the first duty of a dtizen” 
heoHise he cannot conscientiously endorse either of the party 
“tidreta.” In other words, there is in no proper sense of the 
term an eleetion by the p^ple, but only a eeleeUon by them of 
one out of two or more ticket^ all perhaps equally obnoxious, 
whidi have been j^vioudy arranged by the respective party- 
managers. If an independent voter has the courage to “ scratch” 
off the names of candidates whom he knows to be dishrmest or 
inc a p ab l e^ and to fill the blanks with the names of otiiers whom 
he connden mote worthy, he indeed saves his oo&scimioei but 
leaves the poll with the .consciousness that his vote ii^ exe^ 
as Mgatda aeli^ppcoval and example’s sake, coropletdy throwtt 
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awajr. It need hardly be added that the man who thus refoses 
a blind obedience to the dictates of either party, stands, hitaseilf, 
scarcely the shadow of a chance of ever being dected or appoint^ 
to o£Soe. This frequent recurrence of popular elections^ w^bile 
]^uably presented as being most in accordance with republican 
institutions, is thus adroitly turned to account by politicw dema> 
gogues as a means of securing their own influence and gaining 
^eir own personal enda Hence they have of late years laboured 
in most of the States to take away from the Executive the powar 
of appointing the judiciary for fife or good behaviour, and making 
the same elective by direct vote of the people, and of course, for 
short terma The evil effects of such a system are forcibly pre« 
sented by the distinguished Chancellor Kent, speaking of the 
New York State Constitution of 1846 

“The convention have disicgarded, in this respect, the lessons 
tanght by the former Constitutions of 1777 and 1821, as well as 
wisdom of the Constitution of the United States. The organimtion 
of the judicial department is not so essential as the supply of intel- 
ligent, learned, and honest judges to administer the laws. The danger to 
be apprehended, as all past history teaches us, in governments resting 
in all their parts on universal suffrage, is the spirit of faction, and tlm 
inflmmoe of active, ambitious, reckless, and unprincipled demagogpies, 
combining, controlling, and abusing the popular voice for their own 
selfish purposes. Much more grievous would ^ such results when 
applied to the election of judges, for that would tend to break down 
and destroy the independence and integrity of the administration of 
justice.” — (1 Kent, 811, note.) 

Most of the reasons we have given for an extension of tiie 
term of ofiSce for representatives apply likewise to tbe case of the 
Chief Executive of the nation ; and to these considerations mty 
be added in his case the following The Presidents, except sum 
of them as have been elevated to the position as a reward icx 
mflitaiy services, have been statesmen, or perhaps mere jpdli- 
tidans, who have previously occupied various important offiees^ 
first in their own States, and thm under the United States 
'Qovetnment; and who are consequently somewhat b^ond the 
priiM of life when tb^ reach the Preadential chair. Hadn^ 
attained the highest office in the gift of a free peo^, not be^ 
ppssessed, as a rule, of independent fortunes, and thwe hs^ 
mpSkuhmpmided f<Hr ex-Prendents, it becomes for tiiemtha 
.ammtion of a personal necessity (none the leas «e«d 
thoBj^ it may conceal itself from view under the gratiotuiguii 
of a pofitual duly) to strive for a re-deoti$m. Ih ohlsT to 
to thit, they are temj^ted to deeds or dedaialiiHis which will 
an to titeir ada&tietwtion. Hence the eibsnvd deetrine of 
*'maaifto( deslhij^ (so imptoperiiy termed tibe' “ lionroe- dMh 
trine”); hence ^ ditgta^u Ostend num^esto; hence tibe 
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Oregon boundary hubbub; her^^ in a great measure, the 
Klencaii war ; hence, vre feeJ, the purchase of Alaska, and the 
imposed acquisition of 6t. Domingo, St Thomas, and Cuba — 
acquisittons which, we are satisfied, would prove far more a 
source of weidmess than of strength to the American XTnion. A 
constitutional amendment which should extend the Presidential 
term to six or eight years, and declare the President ineligible 
for^ a second term, but provide him a suitable pension on his 
retirement from office, would, in our opinion, be highly beneficial, 
as rendering the Chief Magistrate entirely independent of mere 
partisans, and making it the only ^^policy of his administration’" to 
see that the laws be faithfully executed, and that the Republic 
receive no detriment at home or abroad, whether from professed 
friends or from open foes. 

^ The extent of Executive patronage accorded by the Constitu- 
tion, accomranied ^ it is by the power and practice of removing 
from office for opinion s sake, is another great and growing evil, 
much deplored by iJl thoughtful patriots in America, and which 
nothing but an amendment to the Constitution can thoroughly 
remedy. The maxim that to the victors belong the spoils— fair 
enough in its application where the spoils were the property of 
the vanquished — 18 unblushingly applied by American politicians 
to the detriment of their common country. The scramble for 
office upon e£^h change of fulministration would indped be lu- 
dicrous were it not so unjust and demoralizing ; unjust because 
the most faithful public service is never sure of appreciation and 
reward, and demoralizii^ because politicians of easy virtue are 
hereby ten^ted to^ be &tbful only to themselves to prefer the 
certain pronts of dishonesty to the honestly earned but hardly 
sufficient salaiy of an office held by a most uncertain tenure. 
Some effoils have indeed made, of late years, to bringabout 
a telofm in the diplomatic and consular service of the united 
States, but^ for vanous reasons the bills brought into Congress 
for this purpose have not yet ripened into law& Meanwhile 
there is no inducement for an honest American to fit himself for 
such servioe, as for a life-long career; by acquiring a liberal edu- 
^^00* hy spedal study of the most important modem langui^es 
etod by a thorough acquaintance with the generally received 
]wiCipleB of internationm law. Congressional l^datmn might 
. aeecmiplijdi something in this direction. The need of the 
u evidenced by the veiy introduction of the bills referred 
m^t be hoped t^t the principle admitted in one case 
as oonsisteney would demand, soon be introduced into the 
brattohes of m psil^ service. But this is probably the 
ime reason why^^ in question has not been fiftvoursA 

ly Jhe mmority in OengresB. The appointing power of 
Resident has extended with the grpwtn of the oountry to Suelt 
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an immense number of ofSces that it' is utterly impoanble for 
Um to know anything personally of the various candidates. He 
is consequently obliged to rely upon such endorsements as they 
can obtain from their senators or representatives in Cbnaresa 
As regards all important position^ moreover, the Frerident’s 
iiominations have to be confirmed by the Senate. Any legida* 
tive enactments, therefore, which would restrict ^e patronage 
of the President would necessarily curtml the influence and 
importance of the members of both houses, and are on this 
account unlikely to find favour in their eyes. The only effective 
remedy for the evil is to be found in a constitntionw amend- 
ment which, leaving the appointing power as it is, shall provide 
that all officers so appointed shall hold their places for lifi^ unl^ 
removed for misconduct upon judgment of a court of inquiry 
duly established for that purpose. 

Another source of danger to American institutions is the un- 
qualified extension of the right of suffrage to all men of suitable 
age (except non.naturalized foreigners) without regard to race, 
colour, religion, property, or education. It is thought by many 
that under the practi^ operation of the Amencan politicu 
system, property owners have not the power to which they axe 
fiiirly entitled, and which the protection of their interests seems 
to demand. Wh^ the street beggar, the occupant of the alms- 
house or the habitual drunkard, should have an equal voice in 
the government of the country to which he is only a burden if 
not a diigrace, with the industrious citizen who contributes by 
his industry^ to the support of that government and of all the 
beneficent institutions of society, is not, in fact, very easy to 
determine. As, however, the smallness of the former class pre- 
vents any great harm accruing from the power they possess^ the 
qnestirm may be considered as of no practical consequence But^ 
Mvancin^ a ^p higher, the inquiry presents itself — Ought not 
some distinction to be made in toe distribution of political power 
betwemi those who have property and those who have node, 
Imwever industrious and respectable the latter may bet Admit- 
ting that all men have oertam personal rights which are natural 
and inalienable, and that therefore all are entitied to a voice in 
the govemmmit by wbidi those rights are to be secured ; is It 
not equalljf^ true that those who own property acquired Ity yeatt 
of patient industry are entitied to some additional w^^t in the 
government by vrhich the tights they have a^uired to eurdi ‘pro* 
per^ are likewise to be secured I If taxation witboat aity tef‘ 
jnesentation be unjust, as was asserted by the American colonies 
IS not taxation with inadequate representation— oti in other 
words^ the taxation imposed on the few who have property Ity 
the many who have none— rdso, in a certain degree, uii|u8t aim 
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oppressive ? For, in the total abseaee of a property qualification 
for TOten^ the practical effect if not ■ the real objeo<> of many 
l^fidative measures is, nndoubtedly, to vote the money of the 
rich, without their consent, out of thw pockets into those of 
their poorer neightouts. To this it may certainly with oonuder- 
aUe force be replied, that the rich already possess advantages 
enough, and that if their political power were in proportion to 
their means, they would be likely to id> 0 Be it to secure their own 
agmndizement and the constadtly increasing degradation of 
their poorer brethren — a result entirely abhorrent to the genius 
of free institutions. At all events, the question may be regarded 
as practically settled beyond the possibility of change in repub* 
lican America. 

But when it is asked, should not the utterly ignorant and 
uneducated he denied the tight of voting ? we believe that those 
* who maintain the affirmative have not only reason on their side, 
but also the ability to carry their theory into practice. It is hardly 
to be supposed that the educated would seek to keep any large 
number of the people (at least of their own race ana colour) in 
a state of permanent ignorance, merely for the sake of securing 
their own political pre-eminence ; nor in a country where there 
are so few absolutely poor as are to be found in America, could 
tire masses be prevent^ fimm obtainine an elementary educa- 
tion, if thev rewy desired it, for themsmves and their children, 
oid^ as they would always be, if occasion required it, by the 
religious and philanthropic. On the other hand, by the restric- 
tion of the right of suffrage to those who know bow to read and 
write, an addition^ inducement would be famished to parents 
to provide for their children at least the rudiments of education. 
The danger to any community, but particularly in a democracy, 
of placing the ballot in the hands of the utterly ignorant, is too 
obvious to require enhuging upon. The number of native 
Americans, particularljr in the Northern StateE^ who are unable 
totead and write, is, it is trae, exceedingty small. In Connecticut 
only one such person was met with by Chief Justice Beeves, in 
twenty-seven years of professional practice. But the number of 
foreisn immigrants and of lately emancipated blacks who are 
whouy uneducated, constitutes a large and dependent olas^ 
e^y dduded by designing politidans, and exercising an entirely 
diq;ur(qH|tionate influence as controlling the balance of power 
betwe^^e great political partiea The power thus exerted by 
the ignorant fordgn element is well illustrated in the City of 
New York, whose (atizm>8,^in the genuine spirit of American 
boaetfulnesB, loudty assert ite superiority as " the worstgovemed 
dty in the world.^ The negro vote of the South has hithmto 
b^ generally given to the Bepnbliean party, through whose 
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instroiMntality their right to vote tras acquired ; hut when the 
Ibreedmen's Bureau and other mmilar inetitutioiia ate entirely 
abolished, and the existing aq>erities between the fieedmen and 
their former masters are removed by the lapse of time, tiw 
snfikages of the former will undoubtraly be controlled by the 
latter, to the certain advantage of the ultra democntOT, the 
possible detriment of Northern material interest^ and the re* 
ascendan(7 of the political power of the South in the Union.* 
The elevation of the government, laws, and institutions of a 
republic^ must necessarily depend upon the average intelligenoe 
and virtue its voting population. Hence it is a most duigeroos 
experiment for America to reduce the qualifications of its voters 
to the level of the lowest, instead of raising the latter to a certain 
definite standard at which the right of suffrage might with 
comparative safety be placed in their hands. 

The mistake has been made partly through the efforts of' 
demagogues, who desire to control the votes of the ignorant, and 
partly in consequence of the plausible error of considering the 
snfirage as a right appertaining by nature to every individual, 
instead of as a privilege to be coiiferred by society op<m those 
who are capable of exerciring it for the general good. 

But, as this privilege has been actually conferred indiscrimi* 
nately upon all, it is more than ever the doty of Americans to 
remedy an existing d^ect in the Federal Ooirstitotion (the last 
of sucn cfofects we have space to consider) by an amendment 
establishing a " Department of public instruction,” whose office 
it shall be to stimulate direct, and assist the efforts of the respec- 
tive States^ to bring the elements of a good English educatimr 
within the reach of all 

The subject of education has hitherto been left entirely to the 
discretion of the State Governments ; the only way in which 
the general Government has shown its sense of the importance 
of tne matter being in the reservation contained in all grants of 
the public lands of one section in each township for permanent 
apphcation to the use of public schools. In most of the 
Northern and Western States liberal provition is made, mther 
in their Constitutions or by Legislative enactments, ffir tite 
mtuntenance of common schools; but in no State, we bdfiev^ 
eicc^ perhaps Massabhusetts and Connecticut is ei«nentaiy 
education compulsory. Those of the States which are aaost in 
ns(ed of a well-endowed and well-directed systmn of pnldic in- 
stsuctitm (m contuniiig immense numbers of wl^y uneducated 

• llie above pssssge was peuaed before the late rieetioQS were htidts the 
United States. Tte zesidt of those eleetioes nay bereibnedtetf{)reTia| 
the cornsetneas of the viesNi above expressed. 
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blacky and by fiur too a body of equally ignorant white 
dtiisens^ are the onea whicn befi»e the war were most deficient 
in providing for the education of the poorer classes; and which, 
tiirottgb the events of lihe war and we political changes eonr 
sequent thereon, are in a measure entitled to the ud of the 
general Government^ whose intervention has become both a 
neceanty to them and a duty to the entire Union. W»e any 
evidence Required of the vast superiority of the power wielded 
by a po^e among whom education is universally or veiy gene- 
rally difiused, it has been amply afforded in the late Amerina ii 
civil war, as well as in the conflict between France and Germany. 




Aet. HE. — ^Thomas Hood. 

1. Memonala of Thomas Hood. By hb Children. 

2. Ths Woides of Thomas Hood, Comic and Serious, in Prose 

omd Verse, with, all the origmal iUustrcdions. London : 
E. Moxon, Son, & Ca, Dover Street. 1870. 


¥ £ give short names to those whom we love best. It would 
sound as oddly to talk of Sir Bichard Steele or Mr. Ho^ 
as to call Milton * Jack ' or Browning * Robert.' Our admiratiou 
for the writings and genius of the author of “ Paradise Lost/’ b 
of course greater than what we entertain for those of Steele or 
Hood, yet we love the latter as men more than we love Milton. 
Goethe, Dante, Bacon, and Kant, are elevated by means of 
their strength and the character of their genius, beyond the range 
of our sympathiea Our admiration of them b more of the 
intellect than of the heart. Steele, Lamb, and Hood, on the 
o&er hand are more like ourselves; we love them for theb 
intense humanity — ^for the ve^ failings that help to draw them 
within the rircle of our affinities. Tom Hood b one of ourseivo^ 
an intimate frimid, a member of our family ; with whom we can 
laugh and be merry, and to whom we can tell our secret^ and 
dhat in a pleasant, homely fashion. We are at home in hb 
cwnpsmy, as if we^ had been intimate with him from boyhood, 
and can fiutcy at times that we hear hb quiet laugh, hb merry 
and see the pleasant smile that lit up hb pale;^ solemn £sce. 
The Uves of authors are proverbially barren in incident, and 
that of Tom Hood b but a record of suffering and trouble; un- 
saiuived ty au^t save a few staay ^eams of sunshine, and ly 
the never>mihng halo of a happy nature which served to bs^^hten 
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the dark outlines of his life. Tom Hood was horn, May 23rd, 
1799, in the Poultry, London. His father was a natiye of Scot- 
lutd, who had travelled South, to seek his fortune^ and, like most 
Scotchmen of a moratory nature, never returned to his native 
country. He was from all accounts a good man of busing and 
hdd in respect for his sodal and moral virtuea His &mily 
consisted of James, Thomas, and four daughters. James died 
at an early age, of consumption, which ultimately carried off his 
mother and two sisters. The lines entitled “ A Deathbed • 
amongst the most touching in the language — ^wero written by 
Hood on the death of his sister Anne, and first appeared (minus 
a verse) in a Glasgow University Album : — 

“ We watched her breathing through the night. 

Her breathing soft and low. 

As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 

So silently we seemed to speak. 

So slowly moved about. 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 

Our very hopes belied our fears. 

Our fears our hopes belied— 

We thought her dying when she slept, 

And sleeping when she died. 

For when the morn came dim and sad. 

And chill with early showers. 

Her quiet eyelids closed — she had 
Another morn than ours.” 

Hood’s father died not long afterwards, leaving his widow and 
children slenderly provided for, and Tom, not to encroach on 
their scanty means, was articled to his uncle, Mr. San^, an 
engraver. The knowledge and experience which he acquired 
while there, were of the utmost importance to him in after-life, 
enabling him to illustrate his own jokes with outs only less comical 
than the jokes themselves. The confinement and drudgery 
the busineBS soon told upon his health, and he was shipped off 
to some relatives in Dundee. How he spent his time in Soot* 
land is not known. He appears to have lived happily enough, 
and was greatly ben^ted by the strong sea air. WMe there, 
he made his first appearance as an author in the Dundee Advir- 
Uaer. He gives a peac^t account of his boyish delight on tot 
betudding himsdf m print, which rontrasts painfully with some 
remarks (m the same subject which he let dr<^, many yean 
afterwards, to his ftiend Mons. de Franck, half^y dKoer in the 
Bmsoan array.- The latter had l>een aceusbg of kedness 
in writing; on which tiie poet replies ' 
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What a noise jou make about mv silence ! Whv didn’t you write 
in the interval P You, vou, you who have half-pay for doing nothing, 
whereas I am only half-paid for doing everything. Besides, I have to 
write till I am sick of the sight of pen, ink, and jpaper ; but it must 
be a change to you to scribble a bit, after your fishing, shooting, boar- 
hunting, and the rest of your idle business at Antonine. Tou know 
what leisure is, I don’t.” 

What a tale do these words tell in their unpretending pathos I 
What a difference between poor Hood's ideas of authorship in 
1813, when he had reached the topmost round of the ladder, and 
his ide^ on the same subject some twenty years before, when 
stealthily, and with trembling hand, he dropped his first verses 
into the Editorial box of a provincial newspaper ? 

His small literary success in Dundee greatly influenced his 
after-life, for from this time he gradually drifted — like most 
littdniteurs, — into authorship, to which he had naturally a strong 
leaning; his father having been a man of cultivated taste and 
literary attainments, a partner in the publishing firm of Yernor 
and Hood, and the author of two novela 

In 1821 Hood returned to London, and was soon installed as 
sub-editor of the London Magazine.” He eagerly took advan- 
tage of the opening afforded him, and was soon busily engaged 
in the duties of a literary life. His first original paper appeared 
in the July number for 1821 in some verses “ToH^e,” and he 
shortly afterwards became a regular contributor. His turn for 
humour showed itself in bis answers to correspondents, some of 
which are very amusing — H. B.'s sonnet to the ‘ Rising 
Sun' is suspected of having been written for a lark ‘ The 
Echo' will not answer W. is informed that his ' Night’ is 
too lon^, for tho moon rises twice in it,” and so on. Hood’s 
cranexion with the '^London” was the means of introdudng 
him to many friends, for among his contributors were bright- 
eyed, loving, stuttering Charley Lamb, with his small spare body 
and finely-shaped head ; fair-faced Coleridge with his waving 
hair, grave smile, and girlish complexion; poor Clare, iu his 
bright green coat and seedy yellow waistcoat: De Quincey, 
witti his dreamy eyes and sad pale face ; Hazlitt, whose fine 

S iirit disappointment was fast souring; large-browed Barry 
ornwall, Allan Cunningham, Judge Talfourd, Horace Smith, 
and other literary celebrities. Amongst his closest friends was 
John Hamilton Beynoldsf, who wrote some pleasant articles in 
prose and verse under the nom do plv/itno of Edward Herbert” 
This friendship, unfortunate in the end, had an important bear- 
ii^ on Hood’s life, for through it he became acquainted with 
bisfiriend^s sister, Jane Reynolds, whom he married on May 
5tb, 1824!. Authors^ and especially poets, are proverbially 
[Vd- XCV. No. OLXXXVm.>-NBw Szjues, Vol. XXXIX. No. IL A A 
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fortunate in their marriages. Socrates, Job, Milton, Byron, 
SheUey, iirith many others hare been unhappy in thw wivea 
It is pleasant, therefore, to know that Hood’s case was a bright' 
exception. Despite the sorrows, hardship, and lifeJong disease 
that crippled his energies and marred his life, the union was a 
singularly happy one. Mrs. Hood was a woman of cultivated 
mind, great moral worth, and literary sympathiea She was 
her husband’s constant nurse through an illness that never left 
him ; cheered him when dull, acted as amanuensis, and, during 
the last few years of his life, so devoted to him her whole time 
and thoughts, that latterly Hood became restless and unable to 
write unless she were near. Seldom have the words of the 
great novelist, who was almost a great poet, been nlOre nobly 
realized than in the person of Mrs. Hood : — 

“ 0, woman ! # • • 

1711011 pmn and anguish wriug the brow, 

A ministering angel thou !” 

She needed a sweet temper to put up with a husband so brim 
ftill of fun and practical jokes as Hood. Nothing seemed to 
ruffle her temper, and she was always ready to join in the laugh 
even when against herself. The reason was .that she knew and 
loved her husband perfectly. Nothing could shake her confidence 
in him, and the rogue was apt at times to take advantage of her 
faith. She required to keep a strict watch on every letter she 
wrote, for if she left it for any time in Hood’s presence, he would 
take advtmtage of her absence to change the “ t’s” into " Vs," 
and after interlining here and there the most extraordinary 
statements, to add, by way of climax, some ludicrously comical 
postscript. Thek children tell us that she was a capital sutnect 
for his fun, for she believed implicitly in whatever he told W, 
however improbable, and though vowing seriously not to be 
taken in again, she^ was sure to be caught. Her innocent &ce 
of wonder and belief added greatly to the zest of the jokes. 
On one occasion, when living at the coast. Hood gave his wife 
some useful hints on buying fish. "Above idlthmgi^ Jane,”, 
said he, " as they will endeavour to impose upon your inez- 
pmience, let nothing induce you to buy a plaice that has any 
tmpemranee of red or orange spts, as they are sure signs of an 
Mvanced stage of decomppition.” Accordingly Mrs. Hood, on 
the,^th of her newly-acquired knowledge, was quite pr^ated 
to do battle with the cunning fisherwomen, one of w^m called 
shortly afterwards. As it happned, the woman bad nothing 
bat puuoe, which she turned over and ovei^ ptairing thek fteihp ^ 
ness and beauty. Mrs. Hood, however, was too sharp— «hs 
was not to be tdkeh in— ^e obnoxious spots were thwe.- . . In 
vaiu the fisherwoman jurotested that they woe freidiL fimn.. 
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the water. The cautious buyer gravely shook her head, and 
with a look of infinite wisdom, combined with a certmn sad 
jttty for the woman’s supposed dishonesty, observed, — ^“My 
good woman, it may be as you say, but I could never think 
of buying any plaice with those very unpleasant red spots.” 

Lora bless yer eyes. Mum !” replied the astonished &her- 
wommi, with a shout, “who ever seed plaice withowt spots?” 
A suppressed giggle on the stairs behind her revealed the joke, 
and, turning her head hastily, Mrs. Hood caught sight of her 
husband huniedly disappearing in an ecstasy of laughter, 
leaving her to appease the angry sea-nymph as she could. 

The most careless reader of Hood's Life cannot fail to be 
struck by the happiness of the poet and his family in the midst 
of conttnual difficulties and broken health. Mrs. Hood is con- 
stantly talking of her husband. Her private letters teem with 
sentences beginning “Hood said this,” “Hood did that.” 

“ Hood took me to such a place." The intense loveableness of 
the man manifests itself in his life and poetry. He was essen- 
tially a family man— joking with his wife — contriving all sorts 
of tricks and games for his children, and after a severe night’s 
labour stealing into their bedroom to leave upon their pillow 
some comical sketch to amuse them on waking. 

The first few years of his married life were the most unclouded 
Hood ever knew, and he much needed some little happiness to 
hoard op against the bitter years that were fiist coming. The 
young couple lived for some years in Bobert Street, Adelphl 
Hood was a thorough cockney, and though doomed by the fault 
of others to pass the best part of his life on the continent, was 
never at home out of London. Only a city-bred man — one 
familiar with the misery and squalidness and sin of city life — 
could have written the “ Soi^ of the Shirt.” His first child did 
not long survive its birth. The parents felt the disappointment 
kwnly, for on turning over some old papers after Hood’s death, 
his children came upon a few tiny curls of golden hair, wrapped in a 
yellow, time-worn paper,in8cnbed, in their father’s h^d writing:— 

“ Little eyes that scarce did see. 

Little lips that never smiled, 

Alas ! my little, dear, dead child. 

Death is thy father and not me, 

1 but embraced thee, soon as he !'* 

^ About this time, conjointly with bis brother-in-law. Hood pub- 
lished^ anonymously his “ Odes and Addresses to Great People.’’ 
The tittle work had a large sale, and much speculation 
cited as to its author, Coleridge, amongst others attribu ting it to, 
Charles Lamb. In 1826 appeared the first series of “ Wi^s 
ftnd^ Odctitiet^" which took so well that a second edition foUoVred 

AAi . . 
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Be:rt year. In the same year appeared his *‘Flea for the Midsummer 
FairiefE^” in which the autnor's ezquiidtdy delicate &ocy runs 
riot in very prodigality of wib The poem, however, failed to 
hit tlie public taste^ and sold so badly that the author bought 
up the remainder of the edition to save it,” as he said himself, 
"from the butter-shop” In 1829 he removed with his family 
to the country, first to Winchester, and next to the Lake House, 
which latter place suggested some of the best descriptions in 
his novel of “ T^lney Hall.” In 1830— the year in which Tom 
Hood the younger was born — appeared the first “Comic 
^nual,” which proved a success^ and was the means of widen- 
ing the author's circle of admirera Amongst others to whom 
it mtroduced him was the late Duke of Devonshire. His Grace 
wrote Hood a very kind letter, with the request that he would 
supply him with a set of titles for a door of sham books. 
Among those sent were these : — “ Dante’s Inferno ; or, a descrip- 
tion of Yan Demon's Land “ On cutting off Heirs with a 
Shilling, by Barber Beaumont;” “Percy Yere, in 40 vola;” 
“Lamb, on the Death of Wolfe;” “Pygmsdion," by Lord 
Baccm ; “Memoirs of Mra Mountain," by Ben Lomond ; “Rules 
for Punctuation,” by a thorough-bred Pointer; “Cursory Re- 
marks on Swearing ;” “ Recollections of Bannister,” by Lord Stair ; 
“ life of Jack Ketch, with cuts of his own Execution ;” “ Tad- 
poles, or Tales out of my own Head ;” “ Barrow, on the Common 
Weal,” From this time the “Comic Annual" appeared 
regularly, and by 1833 its author had become pretty well known 
to the general publia At the end of 1834, by the failure of a 
firm. Hood became involved in pecuniary difficultiea He strove 
hard to recover himself, but resisted the advice of bis friends to 
have recourse to the Bankruptcy Court. Emulating the example 
of another illustrious Scotchman, he determined to wipe out 
his debts with his pen, with which view, leaving his all to his 
creditors, he sailed for the Continent. In the face of &iling 
health, a doubtful future, and his wife’s being left behind through 
illness; Hood kept up a brave heart, resmved to see nothing 
but the bright ride of the picture. The letters which be wrote 
to Mia H<^ at this time are very touching : — 

“I saw a virion of you, dearest, to-day,” — ^be writes — “ and ftlt you 
leaning on me; and loolung over the Moselle at the blue mountains and 
vinssysids- I Irnig but to get to work with you and the pigrim prir by 
■ my ride, and then I shall not sigh for the past. Only cast aside sea 
fears, aiiid you will find your voyage a pleasant one. .... Qet your- 
self strong, there is still a happy future ; fix your eyes forward on our 
meeringi my beef and dearest. Our little home, though homety,. will 
be fot u;. and we do not bid England a very long good-n^b~ 
goocUmght too, my dearest wife; my pride and* comfortl” . .. 
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He then goes (m in a FJ3. to make soggestions as to the best 
mode of travelling, and closes thus • 

" May Ood have ali those I love, or who love me, in His holy keeping, 
is the prayer of the subscrihcd, " Tnoitis Hoon.” 

Mrs. Hood followed in March, 1839, and in the lovely little 
town of Ooblenz, with its vineyards and rnin>ore8ted mountain^ 
and the broad Rhine and blue Moselle flowing pleasantly 
tiunugh, Hood settled down to hard work. His spirits were 
singularly elastii^ and each fresh misfortune served to stimulate 
bis enei]^ea He had set an honourable task before him— the 
redemption of his debts — and he was determined that nothing 
should hinder him in his work. The Germans — ^witb whom, 
although cousins, he was not on "speaking terms'* — afforded a 
rare butt for his wit His private letters to friends in England 
are filled with the drollest accounts of how he got on abn^ 
Hood is the "Mark Tapley” of literature — always happiest 
when he should in the nature of thinn be most miserable. His 
German neighbours swindled him right and left. The fact of 
his being an Englishman was reason sufiScient for charging him 
80 or 35 per cent, on everything. " 1 had some shirte^” he writes, 

" made here, and they not only changed the cloth I had bought 
fw them, but sent me home some so laughably short, I could 
onlv make shift with them, yet this was a respectable shop.” 
Indeed, he was afraid that if many more Englishmen came over 
there would be a revolution, not that " they would derire to . 
remove their king, but that they would wish their soverrign to 
go fisrther.” " He was even surprised,” he remarks^ " to^ get sweet 
milk, the Germans having such a turn for everything sour.” 
The climate, too, affected his health unfavourably. He was 
constantly suffering from violent spasms of the chest, coughing, 
ague, and blood-spitting, and, to crown all, the doctors proved 
themselves leeches indeed. Like the rest of their countoymen, 
th^ bled him so unmercifully that he grew weak and thin. “ I 
heard the other day,” he writes, "of a man who had no less than 
fiily-five leeches on his thigh. The man who bled me^ and thoe 
are several bleeders here, told me he had attended eighty patients 
that month 1 One of the blisters would draw a waggon.” He 
made at least one' pleasant friend during his first summer at 
Ooblenz^ in the person of the young Prussian ofSoer to whom we 
have already referred — Mons. de Franck — a brave, kindly, hand- 
some ^oung fellow, who was Hood's constant companion in aU 
his fishing rambles, and was in the habit of dropping in of an 
evening in a friendly way to play cribbage with the poet and his 
wife. Through all hie ill-health. Hood worked hard. The pnbtio 
at home, that laughed over the quaint quips and outs winch the. 
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aeyer>fiulmg “Comic” brought them, little thought with what 

S ain and difSculty its mirth-mspiring pages were written.. Yet, 
ay by day, and often far into the ni^t, the scratch of the pen 
wee heard in his little room, and when, as' often happened, the 
writer was so exhausted as to be unable to hold i^ propped up 
by pillows, he still dictated to his wife the never-ftuling smes of 
joke and pun. Some of Mrs. Hood’s letters home are very 
amusing: — “Did you,” she writes, “ever hear of bathiiw in 
malt ? It is a Glerman remedy. You see written up here, * &or, 
Brewery and Bath House Hood [always Hood] will have it 
they bathe in beer ; he thinks the little children may be done- in 
small beer.” In 1836 the monotony of the ^et’s life was varied 
pleasantly. His friend De Franck, with bis brother ofRcers — 
for Hood was a favourite everywhere — prevailed on him to 
accompany the regiment on their march to Bromberg. . His 
account of his military life is very bumoroue^ and although the 
accommodation was often vety bad — one bouse, where an officer 
was billeted, being so ruinous that his dog stood and howled at 
it— Hood enjoyed himself thoroughly. He vras extremely de* 
lighted to find that his clerical appearance exemj^ted him from 
the payment of tolls, the tollkeepers all taking him for a chap* 
lam. In the beginning of 1837, he finally made up his mind 
to leave Coblenz. It was high tima The air of the place was 
Ulling him, and after his friend De Franck had len he felt 
loneW. For the first time he grew really alarmed, and through 
his ran and humour at this time there runs an undemote of 
sadness very touching from the contrast. At Ostend, where he 
removed next, he lived for some time, and found the place 
pleasant enough, but its miasmatic swamps and mists were worse 
even than the alternated extremes of heat and cold at Coblen& 
Still he liked Ostend (as he tried to like every place), and one 
feels almost angry at his contentedness in a countm whose 
dimate was killing him by inchea His friend Dr. FUiott at 
length prevailed on him to return to England in 1840, and wHS 
thus the means of sparing his life for a few years longer. From 
this time the shadows deepen round him. One atta^ of illness 
succeeded another. He was often so weak os to be unade evra 
to move^ and not un&equently was attacked by half a dozen. 
aUmmts at once. In 1841 a gleam of sunshine gladdened his 
On the death of Theodore Hook he was appomted editw. 
the “New Monthlv Megazine,” at a salarjr of 8001. a year, m- 
depmrdMitly of what his own articles might bring. Shortly befote^ 
in the same poriodioal, he wrote his famous poem “ Hiss Eil<^ 
mans^ and -her Qolcm hog." At the do8»of the same year, 
he retnoved to St John’s 'Wood, where he now and then »te 
ooqr Uttln dinner partito to his literary friends. We meet him 
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in the July of *42 at a diuuet given to Mr, Dickens^ at which he 
was to have presided^ but modestly gave way, on plea of ill*- 
healtib, in favour of Captain Manyat. Among the company were 
Monckton Milnes, OH&les and Towt Landseer, Barry Cornwall, 
Ingoldsby (Barham), Cruikshank, Father Prout, Ainsworth, and 
others* The dinner went off happily. Dickens made a speech 
in which he hinted the great advantage of going to America for 
the pleasure of coming back again; Ingoldsby chanted a Bobin 
Hood ballad ; Cruikshank sang a comical burlesque ; Father 
Rout sang the " Deep, deep sea,*^ in a ** deep, deep voice ;** a 
Manchester friend of Ainsworth sang a Mancnester aitty, so full 
<rf trading stuff, as Hood remarked, that it really seemed to have 
b^n, not composed, but manufactured, and everybody seemed 

S uite at home in dining out. Upon his^ own health being 
rank, Hood explained that a certain trembling of bis hand was 
not from palsy or ague, but an inclination to shako itself with 
every one present. 

Meanwhile, he was working merrily, and on his health and 
fortune improving paid a second visit to Scotland, when he met 
Wflliam Chambers, and passed some happy hours with Black- 
wood, Moir, and Lord Jeffrey. Unfortunately, it was vacation 
time in the University, and he had not the good fortune to meet 
Professor Wilson and Napier, but on the whole he was greatly 
pleased with the land of his fathers. In the Christmas number 
of Pvmch for 1843 appeared the Song of the Shirt.** Fw the 
first time, Hood really caught the ear of the world as a singer. 
The song went straight to the heart of the nation— -it was copied 
into every paper, the verses were on every tongue, and little 
boys sang it in the streets. Hood*s connexion with the “New 
Monthly” soon ceased, and he started a Magazine of his own, 
entitlea “Hood’s Magazine,” which appeared on January 1st, 
1844. His new speculation promised well ; the list of con- 
tributors comprised most of the well-known literary men of the 
day, and the magazine had a large sale, yet owing to failure of 
funds bn the proprietor’s part it came to a sudden^ end. So great 
was the esteem in whicn Hood was held by his friends, that 
many of them came forward at this juncture, and offered him 
their services gratuitoudy. Mrs. S. C. Hall, at that time an 
entire stranger, offered to send him sketches for his Magazine, 
qaly stipulating that she should name her own terms, ^e pay- 
ment to be “the pleasure she would feel in assisting, however 
humbly, in the success of his periodical, as a tribute of veneration 
to the author of the * l^ng of the Shirt’ ” Nor was the failure 
irf tibe Magazine the only fiow. His own health gave way 
these vexations, never to return. Yet, in the midst of all hm 
troubles^ and iUneas-r-Uke a nightingale sbging in the stoniqr 
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dark — he composed many of liis best soogs; the ^'Haunted 
House/’ the ** Lady’s Dream/’ "The Labourers Lay/’ and "The 
Bridge of Sighi^” having appeared in rapid succession. Towards 
the end of the year the clouds lifted modtentarilv. Sir Robert 
Peel proposed that a yearly pension of 1002. should be conferred 
ou him. The pension was granted, but came too late. The brave 
heart that had kept up so long, and made a very music of its 
sadness^ at last gave in. The Christmas number of the Mafi^ne 
had come out, sparkling with fun and merriment ; "Mra reek’s 
Pudding,” and its grotesque illustrations, afforded seMonable 
Christmas amusement at every fireside but its author’s. HU 
family knew too well the state of his health to enjoy his jokes. 
He was so ill that he did not even attempt to be cheerful, but 
growing silent as he felt the shadows of the unseen steal over 
him, he prepared to meet his end. On Christmas Day he crawled 
into his little dressing-room for a few hours, that his family 
might be cheered on that day at least by signs of returning 
health ; but it was a painful mockery of enjoyment. Shortly 
after he rallied once more at the call of the January number of 
the Magazine, and with the determination to die in harness, 
wrote some of his best sketches propped up in bed. At the 
beginning of the year '45 he was so sure of his end, and withal 
so resigned, that he wrote farewells to his most intimate frienda 
" Among these,” writes his son, " one to the late Dr, Moir (better 
known as A) is so touching and sample, and so characteristic of 
his patience and resignation,” that we cannot help quoting it : — 

" Deab Moib, — God bless you and yours, and good-bye ! I drop 
these few lines as in a bottlu from a ship water-logged, and on the 
brink of foundering, being in tho last stage of dropsical debility ; but, 
though suffering in body, serene in mind. So, without reversing my 
union-jack, I await my last lurch. Till which, believe me, dear Moir, 

“ Yours most truly, 

"Thomas Hoon.” 

In the February number of his Magazine appeared the last 
verses poor Hood ever wrote — ^verses worthy of a dying poet : — 

" Stanzas. 

" Farewell Life ! my senses swim ; 

And the world is growing dim ; 

Thronging shadows cloud the light, 

Like the Mvent of the night, — 

Colder, colder, colder still, 

ITpwaid steals a vapour chiU-— 

Strong the earthly odour grows— 

I smeu the Mould above the Bose ! 

Welcome Life! the spirit strives! 

Strength returns, and hope revives ; 
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Cloudy fears and shapes forlorn 
Fly like shadows at the mom, -> 

O’er the earth there comes a bloom— 

Sunoy light tor sullen gloom, 

Warm perfhme for vapours cold, 

I smell the Bose above the Mould !” 

We shall never forget, wrote his children, one night, when his 
mind was wandering, his repeating the lovely Imes hy Lady 
Naim: — 

“ I’m weariu* awa*, Jean, [his own wife’s name] 

Like snow wreaths in thaw, Jean ! 

I’m weatin* awa’— 

To the land o’ the leal ! 

But weep na, my ain Jean, — 

The warld’s cares are vain, Jean, 

We’ll meet and aye be fain 
In the land o’ the leal!” 


Even in his last moments, in a letter to Sir R Peel, he advo- 
cated the cause of humanity, and expressed his sorrow not at 
dying, hut at his inability to do anything to lessen the moral gulf 
that separates the rich and poor — a gulf which some of his own 
writings might seem tended to widen. All that affection could 
jHTompt^ or ^ence do for him was done. Dickens and Ward, 
with other literary friends, proffered him their assistance. Game, 
fruit, and wine came from unknown hands, and among other 
touching proofe of esteem, was an envelope encloring a bank 
note for 202., and these words in a feigned hand : — 

"A Sbibt, 

And a sincere wish ibr health.” 

A stranger sent his coachman dmly to lift the invalid to his 
easy-obair, and a lady sent violets from the country, on hearing 
that he loved their odour. All was of no avail. Spring came 
with her quiet balm and beauty, and just when the flowers were 
struggling into biossom, and Nature was astir with life, the man 
who had loved her so well, and embalmed her praises in choicest 
verse, passed away for ever. 

As uie last hour came the dying poet kissed his children, and 
clasping his wife’s hand said, “ Bememlter, Jane, I forgive all — 
oK, as I horn to be forgiven.” He lay for some time peacefully, 
breathing dowly and with difidcnlty. His wife bending over 
him heard him say funtly, “0 Lord I say ‘Arise, take up thy 
crM and follow me I’” His last words were, “Dying, dying ! ’ 
as if glad to realize the rest implied in them. He then sank 
mte what seemed a deep slumber, which lasted till Friday, and 
at noon on Saturday, May 3rd, 1815, he breathed his last, 
.without a struggle or a righ. 
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His funeral was private and quiets and the weaiy brain that 
had given to the world so many pleasant pages and immortal 
songs, lay still for ever ’neath the sod of Eensm Qreen Cemetery. 

We shall conclude this hasty sketch of the life of one of the 
truest^ kindest) and manliest characters ia history, with the 
exquisite Sonnet in which Hood draws a parallel between 
the False Poets and the True : — 

Look, how the lark soars upward and is gone, 

Turning a spirit as be nears the sky 1 
His voice is heard, but body there is none 
To fix the vague excursions of the eye. 

So, poets’ songs are with us, though they die 
Obscured and hid by death’s oblivious shroud, 

And earth inherits the rich melody. 

Like raining music from the morning cloud. 

Yet, few tlieie be who pipe so sweet and loud. 

Their voices reach us through the lapse of space, 

The noisy day is deafened by a crowd 
Of undistinguished birds, a twittering race ; 

But only lark and nightingale forlorn 
Pill up the silences of night and mom.” 

Thomas Hood was the prince of wits. His nature was so 
steeped in the choicest spirit of humour t^t it continually 
bubbled over in quip and jest, like a cool spring welling up in 
desert places. He was the magician of words, ruling language 
with a despotic sway, and by a wave of bis wand compelling it 
to perform the strangest transformations. His style is as simple 
and earnest as possible. The words are mostly common Saxon 
words with which everyone is familiar, but they are chosen with 
exquisite taste. Hood spoke like a child— artlemy, naturally, yet 
with what wisdom and wit, and ” tears and laughters for all 
^es !” The popularity of his humorous writings is very wonderful 
if we bear in mind the evanescent character of wit) ana especially, 
that form of wit which we call punning.” A flash, a sudden 
<X)ntra8t, a laugh, and all is over ; the heartiness of our laughter 
being in proportion to the suddenness of our surprise, and we 
can only be surprised once. The best joke misses fire o%repetir 
lion. Like champagne, its virtue escapes in the efiPervescenCe. 
Tfet for all this Hood’s works are more widely read, and more geh©*' 
ziflly admired now than ever. Wherein, men, lies the secret of 
their pcmularity? Other comic books grow stale; time tqw 
them of their flavour and steals their cfaarmS) but^ ‘^ Hood's 
Own’' is as fresh to-day as when it first appeared. ^ The secret 
lies in this. Through all Hood’s comicalities there is an ^der^ 
current of truth, of fiesh ohild-like humour, and, peuadoxmal as 
it may appear, an intense spirit of sad earnestnessi This mra, 
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who was wont to tidde the world into laughter, was jet not 
always merry himself. His tears were as often team of pun as 
of joy, and he put on a sunny face at times to hide from his 
friends the agony which too frequently gnawed within. With 
all his modesty, too. Hood was conscious — as no great man 
can help being conscious — of his great powers, and tbeic partial 
though necessary misapplication. He felt that he was meant to 
be something better than an inspired jester, and because the 
world refused him leisure to indulge his aspirations bis soul 
fretted silently. His writings, bristling with merriment^ his 
comic sketches^ his inimitable puns, were but the by-play of a 
noble soul. For though— 

“ His wit was like Ithuriel’s spear. 

Yet ’twas mere lightning from the cloud of his life 
Which held at heart most rich and blessed rain 
Of tears melodious, that are worlds of lore ; 

And rainbows, that would bridge from earth to heaven ; 

And light, that should have shone like Joshua’s sun. 

Above our long death-grapple with the wrong; 

And thunder-voices, with their words of (ire, 

To melt the slave’s chain and the tyrant’s crown. 

His wit P — a kind smile just to hearten us ! 

Itich foam-wreaths on the waves of lavish life, 

That flasht o’er precious pearls and golden sands.” 

His real work lay in another direction, and it was only because 
he had hungry mouths to fill, and a family to support, that he 
so often wore the jester’s cap and bella His flashes of humour 
were not unfrequently only the outcome of a mind ill at ease, 
and seeking escape from its pain — the spendriff of his soul's 
agony. 

The world discovered his wealth of wit, and regardless of the 
author, iuEosted on drawing on it ; more willing, ns it ever is, to pay 
highly for what would mwe it laugh, than for what would make 
it think and weep. What could poor Hood do ? He knew that 
he was meant for other and nobler work, but the public, and in 
consequence the puUishers, would have it ; and in the backmonnd 
were near ones and dear ones needing to be fed and dothed. 
Yet how worthily be fulfilled his task ! It is hard to exaggerate 
the t^ptotion which a writer, who is constantly expected to 
wnte wittily, must often have to overstep the umits of good 
taste. Yet ii^ all Hood's writings there is not a line which one 
would heatate to read aloud in the family circle. The main 
feature of his humour is its perfect ease and naturalness. His 
bei^jokes me so mtenselv simple it is often difficult to detect 
them at oneo BSe tells his stories with so grave a fime, that the 
K^e imposeeon us for a moment What could be simpler, for 
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instance, than the following straightforward matter-of-fact state- 
ment? — 

“ And Christians love in the turf to lie, 

Not in wateiy graves to be; 

Nay, the very fishes would sooner die 
On the land than in the sea.” 

So inextricably were the lines of tragedy and comedy inter- 
woven in the web of his mind that even his most serious poems 
have sometimes a half grotesque appearance. An occarional 
verse or phrase or line reminds us very remotely of the laughing 
face which so often lurks behind the mask, and we sometimes 
pauM to ask ourselves is it indeed the mask or the face. His 
genius was so constantly hovering between the two that it is not 
ve^y easy at times to say which it meant to favour. 

Let us take this to ourselves, and when we grow querulous, and 
firet because of some little grief or passing pain, call to mind how 
this brave heart kept on singing and making merry in the midst 
of trials such as it falls to the lot of few of us to encounter. 

Sickness in Hood’s case becomes the subject of the most side- 
splitting fun, and his rare vrit can extract pleasure even from the 
gout. At one time, on the sudden cessation of a violent blood- 
spitting, he writes in the inevitable P.S. — “Can my spitting blood 
have ceased because I have none left ? What a subject for a 
(^rman Bomance, * The Bloodless Man !’ ” On another occa- 
sion, on being asked to deliver a lecture on “ The Pleasures and 
Advantages of Literature,” by the directors of the Manchester 
Athenaeum, being prevented from acceding to their request, 
through ill-health, he wrote them as follows : — 

“ Poisoned by the malaria of the Dutch marshes, my stomach for 
many months resolutely set itself against fish, flesh, or fowl ; my ap- 

S trite had no more edge than the German knife placed before me.* 
ut luckily the mental palate and digestion were still sensible and 
vigorous ; and whilst I passed untasted every dish at the Bhenish 
table d’hdte, I could still enjoy my ‘ Peregrine Fickle,* and the Feast 
after the manner of the Ancients. There was no yearning towards 
oolTs head & la tortue, or sheep’s heart ; but 1 could still rwsh Head 
k la Brunnen, and the ‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian.’ .... Denied beef, 
1 bad Bnlwer and Cowper ; forbidden mutton, there was Lamb; and, 
in lieu of pork, the great Bacon, or Hogg. Then as to beverage; it 
ifos hard, doubtless, for a Christian to set his face', like a ^rk agawst 
tire juice of the grape. But eschewing wine, I had still my Butter, 
and in the absence of liquor, all the Choice Spirits, from Tom Broirae 

to Tom Moore Of evils, great and small. Providence has altetted 

me a frill share ; but still, paradoxical as it may sound, my kwrtfAorhaa 
been greatte figbtened by a load qf hooks. Everybody has heard of 
the two hS lkenny eats, who devou red each other j; but it is not to 

* German knives have better edges now-a-days. 
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generally knowi), that they left behind them an orphan kitten, which, 
&ue to its breed, began to eat itself up, till it was diverted from the 
operation by a mouse. Now the human mind, under vexation, is like 
that kitten ; for it is apt to prey upon itself, unless drawn off by a 
new object, and none ^tter for the purpose than a book. For ex- 
ample, one of Defoe’s ; for who, in reading his thrilling ‘ History of the 
Great Plague,’ would not be reconciled to a few little ones P” 

Children and dogs are proverbially fond of good men, and 
with both Hood was a great favourite. Like Shelley in many 
thin^, he resembled him in this, that he never outgrew his boy- 
hood. He delighted in contriving all sorts of puzzles wherewith 
to amuse the little ones, and his appearance in their midst was 
invariably the signal for noisy happiness. He stole into their 
hearts/" as an eloquent writer has it, “ on all fours.” He — whose 
word commanded the ear of the world — could yet adapt his 
thoughts and language to the comprehension of the youngest, 
and write just such a letter as a child might write if a child had 
only Hood’s wit. Witness those exquisitely charming letters of 
his to his friend Doctor Elliott"s children. In a letter to the 
youngest he writes : — 

Mt deah May, — I promised you a letter, and here it is. I was 
sure to remember it, for you are as hard to forget as you are soft to 
roll down a hill with. What fun it was! only so prickly 1 thought I 
had a porcupine in one pocket and a hedgehog in the other. The next 
time before we kiss the earth we will have its face shaved. 1 get no 
rolling at St. John’s Wood. Tom and Fanny only like roll and 
butter; and as for Mrs. Hood, she is for rolling in money. Tell 
Dunnie that Tom has set his trap in the balcony, and caught a cold ; 
and tell Jeannie that Fanny has set her foot in the garden, but it has 
not come up yet. I hope we shall have a merry Christmas. T mean 
to come in my most ticklesome waistcoast, and to laugh till I grow 
fat, or at least streaky. Fanny is to be allowed a glass of wine ; Tom’s 
mouth is to have a hole holiday, and Mrs. Hood is to sit up to supper. 
There will be such doings, and such things to eat 1 but pray, pray, 
pray mind they don’t boil the baby by mistake for a plump pudding.” 

The next quotations are from letters written to the children at 
the sea-side : — 

** My deab Jsaksis, — S o you are at Sandgate ! If you should 
catch a big crab, with long claws, and like experiments, you can shut 
him up in a cupboard with a loaf of sugar, and see whether he will 
break it with liis nippers. Besides crabs, I used to find jelly-fish on 
the beach, made, it seemed to m% of sea calves’ feet, and no sherry. 
There were staiyfish also, but they did not shine till they were stink- 
ing. 1 hope you like the sea I I always did when I was a child, 
which was about two years, ago. Sometimes it makes such a fizzing 
and foaming I wonder some of our London cheats do not bottle it up 
and sell it Tor ginger pop. When the sea is too rough, if you pour 
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tbe sweet oil out of the craet all over it, and wait for a esdmi it wilt 
be quite smooth — ^niuch smoother than a dressed salad. Some time 
ago exactly there used to be large white birds, with black^tlpped wings, 
that went flying and screaming over the sea. Do you ever see such 
birds P We used to call them ^ gulls,’ but they didn’t mind it. 

** Well, how happy you must be I Childhood is such a joyous, merry 
time, and I often wish I was two or three children I and wouldn’t 1 
pull off my three pairs of shoes and socks, and go paddling in the sea 
up to my six knees. And oh ! how I should climb up the downs and 
roll down the ups on my three backs and stomachs I” 

But it is in the letter to the youngest that we have the finest 
flashes of imagination : — 

<< Mt nxiiB Mat, — ^H ow do you like the sea P Not much, perhaps ; 
it’s ^ so big.’ But shouldn’t you like a nice little ocean that you could 
put into a pan ? 

“ Have the waves ever run after you yet, and turned your little two 
shoes into pumps full of water P Have you been bathed yet in the 
sea, and were you afraid P 1 was the first time, and, dear me ! how I 
kicked and screamed ! or at least meant to scream, but the sea, ships 
and all, began to run into my mouth, and so I shut up. Did you ever 
tiy, like a little crab, to run two ways at once ? See if you can do it, 
for it is good fun ; never mind tumbling over yourself a little at firsL 
It would be a ^ood plan to hire a little crab for an hour a day to teach 
baby to crawl if he can’t walk, and if 1 was his mamma I would too ! 
Bless him ! But I must not write on him any more, he is so soft, and 
1 have nothing but steel pens. And now good bye ! The last fair 
breeze I blew dozens of kisses for you, but the wind changed and, I 

am afraid, took them all to Miss H , or somebody that it 

shouldn’t.” 

Hood’s fame as a wit has hurt his reputation as a poet For 
every ten \^ho can appreciate his puns there is not one who can 
appreciate his poetry. Men are slow to believe that a man who 
could joke so well could succeed in aught else, forgetting that 
sorrow and joy, gravity and wit, are but the complements of each 
other. 

Hood’s mind was steeped in the spirit of Elizabethan litera- 
ture. In bis verse we catch once more the echo of a bygone i^e ; 
the fresh, quaint flavour of times when thought was simpler; the 
strong, dear, tinkling language of a people who spoke thdr xoiiu}. 
His verse is clear and ringing as a bell ; it falls on the esff like 
pleasant music^ not a note is out of tune. At times— especially 
in his early poems— we light on some pretty conceit or a&cta^ 
'tioO| rominding us of Herbert or Quarles, but genera% hie 
lan^age is strong and simple. The terseness of lis lines not 
unimuentiy reminds one of Shakespearoi and bis Hero and 
Leanaef * has got the true Spenserian ring. His poetiy, like his 
heart, was f 
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"His hTmoB, bright-noted as a bird’s, 

Aroonng these song-sleepy times 
With'rhapsodies of pwfect words, 

Ruled by returning kiss ^ rhymes." 

We have left onraelves no space in which to critidise his poetos 
setiatito, bat would recommend to the perusal of our r^ers 
the " Plea for the Midsummer Fairies," that exquisite poem of 
£uiyland, " Miss Eilmansegg,” and the " Haunted Houses” one of 
the most perfect pictures of still life to be found in our ^tty. 
But what, after all, was Hood’s sublimest poem was his life, and 
the noble place he occupies in the van of that great army of the 
poor that,uways swellii^f, mardtes grandly onto ever-inoeasing 
victories over jirejadioe «md nn. The simple record of Tom 
Hood’s life by his children is a nobler monument even than that 
erected to his memory in Eensal Gheen Cemetery by a sorrowing 
nation. Hood’s life, as has been finely said of Sir Philip Sidney’s, 
was poetry put in action — 

"Not a lyric sudden flashing from tho frenzy of tho strife. 

But an Epic swelling grandly onward to the close of life : 

Noble Epic ! but the prelude of a nobler song to como. 

That shall peal when all tho nations of the universe are dumb.” 

It has been maintained with some show of justice that 
poets, because of their keener sensibilities and finer taste^ 
are necessarily thin-s^ned. They are more keenly alive than 
ordinary mortals to joyous as to saddening influences. "The 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune’’ that fall back Manted 
from the thicker hides of their neighbourly sting theirs with 
an exquisite pain. That this is at best but a half-truth 
the life of Tom Hood sufficiently proves by showing that a 
man mayoomlnnethe most delicate fancy, the tenderest heart, 
and the most perfect wit, with a strong, heidthy contempt of 
danger, a sturdy perseverance in the face of odds, a fearless heart 
that never knows defeat, a happy nature that, ever welling up 
throng sorrow and p^, keeps fresh and cool the duty paths of 
lif^ In him were united the intdlect of a mao, the heart of a 
<diild, the {Rowing &noy and mry imagination of the poet, and 
the practical common sense of a man of business. The world 
was to him but one lar^ family, of which his own was the 
central point, firom which kis empathies radiated to every airt. 
Boyond on amiable weakness for titles (characteristic also of the 
ploughman-poet of Scotland) and a slight tendenqr to senti- 
mmtal snnationalism which tinges some of his best poems, we 
can find little to Marne in Hood, unless it be the aimtessnms of 
much of his and tire foUy of firittering away his powers in 
imn and jest, and this^ as we have sidd above, was not so much 
ids as the publi<fs fault. 
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To such of our ihaders as may thiuk this praise extravagant 
we can only sapf^ study his life for yourselves However much 

we may admire Hood as a man and a humorist, his claims on 
Ihe suniages of the future rest on surer and higher grounda 
His life, though noble, would have been forgotten ; his stories of 
mt and humour, his comical wood-cuts and side-splittmg ballads 
would in a century or more have been quietly swept aud^ hod 
he not arisen at a critical moment to give voice to the inarticulate 
cry of wretchedness, imorance, and want, and gather up in one 
rahlime Hymn and direct aright the hazy sentimentalism and 
ilhdirected philanthropy that were floating about in society. 
While some were discussing Utopian schemes for the social reform 
of distant savages, forgetting that charity begins at home ; and 
others, ditiieartened by the awful mass of wretchedness and sin 
that festered daily before their eyes, folded their arms and looked 
sadly on in a dumb despair, — this man went straight to the root 
of the matter, and by a divine instinct succeeded in touching the 
great common heart that underlies all distinctions of caste and 
social and political differences. 

finally. Hood was not one of those men of commanding in- 
tellect who arise but once or twice at most in a nation's history. 
He did not rignalize himself by being the first to climb the dip- 
pery steeps of Pisgah, and catch sublime glimpses of the promised 
land with which to gladden the heart of the world. He is no cold 
unapproachable idol of the intellect — to be worshipped from afar 
with awe and trembling. Ttather is he enshrined amid the Lares 
and Penates of our hearts — our household fevourites—our Charley 
Lambs and Sir Philip Sidneys ; a kind, genial, honest-hearted 
man of genius, whom one feels it is good to know and pleasant 
to remember, whose laugh has a hearty ring wherewith to blow 
away the <»bwebs of sorrow and care, and the shake- of whose 
hand does one’s heart good. There have been three or four 
ereater writers in our nation’s history, and a few more as great, 
mit there has been no one whose noble efforts on bdialf of the 
poor, the outcast^ and the sinning, will serve to embalm his 
memory and his works in a kindlier affection and regard th a«« 
Thomas Hood, " the darling of the English heait’* 
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Ajtt. IV.— Battlss I.N THE Chorcb. 

1. Samj/a <m Ohwrek and State, from 1850 to 1870. By A. P 

Stanlet, D.0., Dean of Westminster. London : J. 
Murray, 

2. Free Diaeuaai^ Edigwus Topioa. By S. Ebmos, D.D., 

late Lord Bishop of Norwich. The InjiddMy of Ortho- 
doxy. By Ber. Thouas Eirkhae, Rector of Croft. Both 
comprised in a long list of Tracts and Pamphlets publish 
by ’Thomas Scott, Mount Pleasant, Ramsgate. 

3. Judgment vn the Caae of the Ren. C. Voyaey. Feb. 11, 

1871. 

4. The Ethica of Conformity and SubacrvpUon. By Hsnbt 

SiDQWiCK, M.A., late Fellow of IMnity College, Cambridge. 
London : Williams & Norgate. 

6. Proaeeutiona for Heresy : their Demoralizmg Influence. 
By a Broad Church Rector. London : Triibner & Co. 

I N estimating the trustworthiness of the records of Chris* 
tianity in any point of detail, we generally have to remem W 
that we only hear one side of the question ; that at first, from 
the Christian sect being little known or noticed, and afterwards 
from the systematic suppression, interpolation, or misreprc* 
sentation t)f whatever writings made against it, it is often very 
difficult to arrive at the merits of any controverted question. 
Christianity has practically been the custodian of all the docu- 
ments referring to it, and it is next to Impossible to obtain 

f enuine evidence from the other side. But whatever room for 
oubt there may be as to the details of Christian conflicts, 
within or without the Church, there is none as to the fact of 
the continued existence of intestine conflicts from the earliest 
dawn of our religion until the present day. The unanimous 
written testimony of every a^, no less than well-preserved 
traditions and continuously used shibboleths of religious sodeties^ 
invariably exhibit to us the same picture of Christians at high 
wwds or hard blows with Christiana Whether we survey their 
literature firom the time when the contention was so hot between 
Paul and Barnabas that they parted asunder, and when Peter 
and Paul fell ou^ and oany our eye down firom the fierce 
invectives oS Tertullian, t^ intolerant lopic of Augustin^ the 
misty bittmnees of Cym, the epistolary ingenuity of Photim^ 
the narrow orthodoxy of Bernard, to the voluminous trearisee of 
Protestants and Catholi^ Jesuits and Jansenists, Ctdvinists and 
* Axminian^ end the vatsK» aaocessors of each — txe whether we 
C7<iL XC7. Ko. GLXXXYlli>~Naw Ssusa Yd. XXXIX. No. It BB 
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regard their acts and monumeni^ the recrimination^ and even 
personal conflicts in their councils* early and late, the mutual 
anathemas of popes and patriarchy the ronishments, imprison- 
ments^ and martyrdoms, the religious wars, the wholesale pr- 
secntions and massacres, to say nothing of the more modem 
apedient of deprivation of land and goods, the same pecu- 
liarity is everywhere manifest. There seems never to have 
been any fear of Christianity sti^nating^ if mutual strife and a 
perpetu^ stirring up of its dements can keep it alive. Nearly 
every namp of note that recurs to us throughout the whole his- 
tory of the Church has become famous from its connexipn with 
some ecclesiastical victory or defeat j even the very name by 
which controversy is designated in the q>here of theology is 
taken from the Greek word for war. Laymen are content to argue, 
to discuss, to disprove ; the discussions of divines are poUmioa. 

We are far however from attributing this fact altogether as a 
reproach to Christianity : there are, no doubt, very sound and 
orthodox principles on which it may easily be accounted for; but 
then it must be conceded, whatever theory we hold of the origin 
of Christianity, that it has been subject to ordinary conditions in 
its after-history. It appears to be a law of human nature that 
progress is only to be attained by conflict. In the smallest body 
of men there will always be a mixture of the active and menre 
duggish temperaments, of those who wish to move on, and of 
those who prefer to sit still But if conflict is a sign of healthy 
life, the Church of England can have lost none of her i%our ; for 
during the last twenty years, she has fully maintained her right 
to the title of “ the Church militant" 

The work at the bead of our list may be considered as a record 
of the contests of about that period within the pale of the £s^ 
blishment. Although it consists of writings of a cursory nature, 
bding a collection of E^ys which the able and amiable Bean of 
Westminster has contributed at various times to different maga* 
dnes^ jet it may almost be regarded as a continuous narrative 
from the fact that the controversies to which it refers are more 
or less connected, and in a sense arose out of each other, ddier 
by reaction or development, and so are comparable to the suo- 
oessive battles of a single campaim 
During the period referred to, the struggle has been contimkHm 
between the same two tendencies, the same aotora appear mi the ’ 
■-» 

e frisemal of the conneils relatiw to Ariniim Uood was shod W the 
epporite ptttiM. In the (EcttmemoBi Council of Bphesiis abo 
imanios came to blows. This is one of the coandls tihit thenewf^nrf 
Oipe Town and tiie, orthodox ohnrohmen wish to ereet into an Ab m% « h 
staachrd. The dactnne laid down by these ddMifhlly serme aadhimafl^ 
ahsembliw b» ftmuAed the nle by whieh we ongattD walk. 
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scene, now in one, now in another part of the field, so as to 
impart to the storjr the nnity, if not we interest, of an epia 

The teterrima cauaa, however, of this twenty years' war 
may be considered to have originated some yeus before, when, 
like hit Helen from Sparta, the Thiity'nine Articles woe 
wrested from the btmds of their straitlaced admirers by the 
bold tractariaus. This assault colminated in the famous Tract XC., 
and first brought prominently before men’s minds the elas* 
tidfy of Anglican safeguards. Though this party was met by 
a storm of indignation on the part of the old-fawioned ortho* 
dox, it rapidly rose in influence, especially among tasteful and 
orderly minds, which were ready to welcome any reaction, and seek 
any refuge from the tumultuous evangelicalism at that time be> 
coming utterly vapid and effete. 

The assailants were not long in trying to make their power felt, 
and first fleshed their maiden swords in what are commonly called 
the “ Hampden controversies," the first to exclude Dr. EDampden 
from the Divinity chair at Oxford ;* the second, a few years after, 
to prevent his succeeding to the episcopal throne of Hereford, 
on the ground of supposed rationalist leaninga In this the new 
High Church party were supported bv many of those whom Mr. 
Conybeare called the ’’ Low and Slow’’ Evangelicals, who had an 
intense horror of anything they fancied akin to German infidelity. 
Indeed, many of the less educated among them held a firm belief 
that a man undertaking the study of German ran a risk of dis- 
ordering his intellect, and used to tell with glee a story to the 
effect that the philosopher Kant towards the end of his days 
imagined himself a teapot. But the opportunity of a more de- 
termined rally of the whole High Church party in an attempt 
to overwhelm the Low was soon afforded by the late Bishop of 
Exeter’s refusal to institute Mr. Gorham to Brampford Speka 
Dean Stanley’s Essay does not enter so much into the details of 
this cue as show the advantages derived from the judgment in 
establishing conclurively the historical comprehensiveness of the 
Obnrch of En^and. It is to be observed that in each of these 
recent contests^ those who have since come to be known as the 
Broad CSiurch party had endeavoured to act as moderatont and 
i^tmiaousiy resisted all attempts to narrow the limits of the 
Church, so as be give either of the extreme parties an oppor- 
taaity oi exclodiim the c4^. In &e case of Dr. Hampden it 
mlg^t beeuppoaea tiiat this attempt to moderate the fury of his 

. . ^ VkismsfiMOOBtravenjia whioh a too aealonsmemberof the^Hoe)Mi8 

. took so prominoBt a put in denoanoug Dr. Bampdea’s " Bampton Leotiuss^ 
nMout kuinf nod Ut tooi^ Fmin recent events in Convooation, in ftio 
Uattu of Mr. Veaee Smith, it would eeem as if he had not leunt oanfioahy 
nperimee^ nor acquired sound jn^moit (y age. 

AB2 
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assailants arose from natural affinity of sentiment, though the 
sympathies of Dr. Hami>den with advanced theoloOT were of 
the very feeldest description, as his after-career plaimy showed. 
In the case of Mr. Qorham, however, no one could imagine for 
an instant but that the support of the liberal party was perfectly 
disinterested, for they could entertain nothing but repugnance to 
his peculiar doctrines. In the same way the Broad Cnurch party 
has always refrained from throwing its influence into those 
desperate assaults which the Evangelicals from time to time 
have made on various sections of the High Church — such as the 
prosecutions directed against Dr. Pusey, Archdeacon Denison, 
Mr. Bennett, and others — which no doubt are in the memory of 
many of our readers, and to which we do not intend more par- 
ticularly to allude, as it would transcend our limits to give a full 
historical retrospect of the conflicts of this century. Our present 
object rather is to offer a few remarks on the present issue and 
future result of the contests waged by the liberal school. 

The general result of the judgment in the Gorham trial, which 
has since become a leading case in questions involving the con- 
struction of Church of England formularies, was to establish the 
principle, that such different interpretations of the Articles may 
be allowed as the words may seem fairly to admit, and that •points 
on which the Articles are silent or ambiguous^ it is to be 
supposed Hue Church intended to leave open to •private judg-- 
ment. Moreover , that the devotional parts of formularies are 
•not to be taken in an absolute, but in a conditional and 
charitable sense.* 

However much only intended perhaps to screen the ultra- 
Evangelical party, this judgment was a clear gain to the cause of 
free-thou^t within the Church. During the long wranglings 
between High and Low, and the gradual shifting its ground by 
the former, the liberal party had become more conscious of itself, 
had been steadily, if slowly, increasing in numbers, and more 
thoroughly realizing its aims and the difficulties before it. Some 
time tefore, dim conceptions of future plans had floated before 
tfae minds of its leaders, but soon after the conclusion of the 
Gorham case, there was a general awakening, an increased desire 
of combination, a universal sense that a breath of fresh air was 
breathing throug^h the close and fetid ecderiastical coverts. 
Bobertson, of Brighton^ from what was once a favourite Evan^ 
gdical pulpit, began to attract notice for utterances In many 
respects unwelcome to old-fEushioned ears \ the muscular schodl 
be^n to expand its chest and feel its biceps; and FMteasdr 


* Sec Judgments of tha Privy Couneil,*’ edited by Bmdridt and PreK 
mantle. ^'Gonuim a. o( Eieter," p, 64. 
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Maurice blew a few such startling notes on the theologiccd 
trumpet as completely to drive the orthodox of all shades from 
their sense of propriety, and lead them^to stir up an irresponsible 
committee to eject him from his Professorship.^ 

In the meantime were issuing from the Press the consecutive 
volumes of Oxford and Cambridge Essays, which, though not 
on strictly theological subjects, were, several of them, written by 
clergymen, and tended more or less directly towards liberal 
thought in religious matters. But many years before, as Dean 
Stanley points out^ some of the more liberal-minded English 
Churcnmen had entertained the idea of bringing out a journal 
spedally devoted to theological subjects, treating them in a 
manner resembling the free and scientific tone in which they are 
handled in France and Germany.” 

“ Such a scheme was discussed in 1835 between Dr. Arnold and Arch- 
deacon Hare. Whately, Hampden, and Pusey were proposed as possible 
contributors. One of its main objects was ‘ to make some beginnings 
of Biblical criticism, which, as far as relates to the Old Testament, 
was in England almost non-existent.’ The scheme of a liberal theo- 
logical review, thus long delayed, fructified in the minds of three or 
four of those who had already furnished Essays to the extinct series, 
and the result was a volume which appeared in the spring of I860, under 
the title of * Essays and Reviews.’ ’’—Stanley’s Essays, p. 49. 

Thus, according to the Dean, was brought to light that 
portentous volume the publicatiou of which raised one of the> 
severest theological storms of modern times. The few who 
were aware of the current of modern thought, at first only re- 
garded it as a wave in the advancing tide. But to the vast 
multitude of respectable mediocrities in the religious world, who 
bad long sleepily imbibed their hebdomadal draught of spiritual 
refreshment^ distinguishing only between its higher and lower 
colour, this onslaught came upon them like a cold douche upon 
keepers. At first they seemed actually deprived of breath, and 
gasped for utterance like a child dumbfounded, till he bursts 
forth in roars of passion. The mode in which the excitement 
grew, and the various artifices by which ecclesiastical wire- 
pullers endeavoured to promote it, are graphically described by 
the Dean. For an effective picture of a religious panic, it is well 
worth reading, and many a useful lesson may be drawn from it 


* it in oonnexbn with this assault that Mr. Gladstone penitently 
bethought himself of hU mistake in sweiUng the outcry against Dr. Uatnpckn 
some leans betoroy and wrote those letters which appeared in the newspapers 
a few weeks ago. A writer in the Spectator recently remarks that it is a 
pity Hr. €Hadstone did not bear in mind the same ^mnciple when he su&rsiL 
MiOsell to be jmmled upon to sign the vague and ambiguous protest agidDidr 
Essays and Reviews.”— See SpStaior newspaper for f Aruary lOth. 
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by those who may have to play their part in the battles of the 
future. The Dean has gracefully withdrawn some rather strong 
expressions which were applied to this Review in the first edition 
of his Essay in the Edinbuigb/' in which a sinister intention 
was attributed to us. We most gladly welcome this acknowledge 
ment, but at the same time we must say, with all deference, we 
think, that neither in his Essay in its original form, nor in his 
later republication of it, does the Dean make sufficient allowance 
for the fact that the appearance of such a volume, written by, as it 
was at first thought, seven clergymen of distinguished position, 
really was a startling portent of no common magnitude. We our- 
selves might fairly have been excused for seeming to enjoy a little 
innocent self-gratulation in finding views which m many respects 
harmonized so well with those we had been long contending for, 
on a sudden befriended by such distinguished and unlocked for 
advocates We were well aware that such views had been 
broached in Germany, as the Dean sayi^ by Herder, Liicke, 
De Wette, and others, but excepting a few students in the 
Universities, and a solitary reader here and there in a retired 
parsonage, we do not imagine that even the names of these 
writers were familiar to the general mass of Ibe clergy, much less 
to their ordinary hearers, ten or twelve years ago. it is beyond 
our purpose here to enter into any details as to the effect of the 
book, and the trial and final judgment on two of the Essayists. 
The whole story is amusingly told by the Dean. He describes 
the effect of the judgment os stunning, in a very characteristic 
passage, which we subjoin : — 

** We caunot wonder that the result of this judgment after its first 
stunning effect should have been a wide-spread panic. Those who * 
remember the Gorham judgment will call to mind all the same features 
of alarm and agitation. There was one important difference-— that 
whereas in the Gorham judgment only one great party in the Church 
was aggrieved at being obliged to tolerate its adversi^, in this case 
two parties were combined against a third. By the skilful guidance of 
the mysterious oracle, which spoke through the lips of the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’^ the suggestion of a close alliance, founded on a common 
antipathy to persons, whom both alike dreaded or disliked, had mami- 
lously succeed. And this bond of union, which bad been formed in 
a XDoment of triumph, was tightened by the sense of the common 
oztaery of unexpected defeat, such as proverbially unites thealraugest 
bedfeOows.’*— Stanley’s Essays, p. 106 . 

tbe reaultB of the final judgment in theee to 

btSeffir aommed np thus ; — 

it is aOowablo for a clergyman to deiyr that evecgrpoitfinf 
book of the Bibb is inspired, or to speak of tiie Bibb as 
of dcvdut reason,* or as * the written vmoe of ibe optigire- 
gmoD,* ox of parti d it as 'dark patetoa of 
passion which foum epartial crust on it;* he may also express a" hope 
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of the fotgiveneeB of the wicked after the final daj of judgment, and 
apeak of the dootrine of ‘merit by transfer’ (m. the imputation of 
Christ’s merits) as a fiction.”— Brodriok and Fremantle. 

demrioD evidrattly extended considerably the liberty which 
it had hitherto been supposed belonged to the clergy, and, in 
iaci^ would alm^ open the Ministry of the Church to followers 
of Lessing, certainly to any spiritual universalisL It is not to be 
wondered at that it should have^ven great impetus to the 
progress of free thought in the English Church, particularly 
nmong the younger mefnbers. But fresh shocks were in store 
for the two traditional parties which had combined against the 
Essayists, but yet contrived in every brief interim to renew 
private straggle between themselves. The agitation respecting 
these decisions was hardly subsiding, when an ominous rumour 
passed from moutii to mouth that the terrible taint of the new 
heresies had affected even a Bishop, one of those sacred and 
mystical bdngs who are supposed by the orthodox to hold the 
creative church-forming power in themselvea The Bishop of 
Natal's straightforward assaults, too, on certain parts of Scripture, 
went far beyond the cautious statements of the Essayists^ in 
expresmon at least, if not in principlo ; but it was impossible to* 
lay the finger on any point wnich exceeded the license allowed 
by the recent judgments. This case has never been litigated on 
its merits in the courts at home ; on a question of the method 
of proceeding the Supreme Court decided that the B^op of 
Cape Town had no jurisdiction over the Bishop of Nata^ and 
that therefore the sentence he affected to have passed on him in 
South Africa was null and void. At last advices the latter 
Bishop was still on his throne at Natal, and holding his ora 
Bucoessfully against all comers. The constant ill-fortune which 
had attended the attacks of the league against the liberal^ 
was not likely to assui^ their bitterness, and having failed in 
bringing Bishop Colenso under the penalties of law, they wore 
determined to try the effe^ of those ecclesiastical fulminatiions 
and anathemas which seem to have so little influence on the 
{Sresent ftdthless generation. They had a sweeping minority in 
the Houses of Convocation, which for several sessions continued 
to do thmr utmost to frighten and worry the unfortunate South 
ui^oan Bishop ; among other measures recognising' a riv^ 
tusimp sent forth to beard the heresiarch in bis den, and, if 
potsil^ bio<d»^ him in or out of bis cathedral. From the 
'colonial papers these proceedings appear on one or two occasions 
.to have beoa iwy uvely, and to have almost brought about 
fenoaal iowa wmoh however, the local courts had the pleaiiue 
of settling, into these detidls we do not suppose dir readwt 
will cdkre farther to enter. But there is a record a apeeidtxh 
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Convocation in defence of Bishop Colenso^ which presents the 
Dean himself, in relation to this matter, in so amiable a light, 
that it must not be overlooked. In all our long^ and sad expe- 
rience of the melancholy pages of ecclesiastical history, we 
remember few instances of similar chivalrous generosity, where 
the shield is thrown over one who was personally almost a 
stranger, who was intensely unpopular, who was looked askance 
upon even by his allies, as one more likely to damage than further 
the liberal cause, and whom it would have been so easy to let go 
as a scapegoat, and as a bearer-away of one’s own reproach for 
doubtful orthodoxy. However much we may ever have the mis- 
fortune to differ from the Dean in speculative matters, we shall 
never cease to respect one who thus can recognise a duty to the 
absent and unfriended. In these things leligion appears truly 
amiable, and speaks to the universal human heart. If all her 
defenders had been of this chivalrous spirit and manly temper, 
her histoiy in the past would have shone in fairer colours, and 
sceptical beholders would certainly have ceased to scoff at her 
pretensions, if they could not remain sitting at her feet.* 

It is dear that up to the present the general result of the 
various ecclesiastical proceedings had been decidedly favourable 
to the liberal party in loosening and weakening the force of those 
bonds which were supposed to confine their aspirations towards 
a less dogmatical and more real type of religion. It is true 
that in the case of Heath v. Burder they had received some-* 
thing of a check ; but many of Mr. Heath’s views, or, at any 
rate, his ways of arriving at them, were as divergent from those 
of the liberal as from those of the orthodox party ; and, more- 
over, from the eccentricity of their mode of statement and 
obscurity of their form, could hardly be considered by either 
p^ty to have a general bearing on the great questions at issue. 
But, nevertheless, the casef decided that the Thirty-nine Articles 
were not altogether superseded weapons in the ecclesiastiedl 
armoury, and that however venturesome divines might be on topics 
on which those Articles were silent or which seemed to lie beyond 
their scope, it was dangerous to approach too near to a direct 
traverse of anything they plainly expressed. On the whole, 
however, as we have said, the general flow of the stream bad 
been favourable to the liberal party, and an increasing number 
of the clergy were ready to take advantage of it J^ot a few 

, ^ 

e* Beosiiilj the Dean has shown the same manliness and high sepse of 
honour in persisting that faithshould be kept in the matter of Mr. Vuioe Smiths 

i This ease is not entered into in Dean Stanlej^s #ork. Anj who inay 
to know more about It trill find a sucoinot account in 
Judgments of the Ptivv Couneil/' edited by Brodrick and Fremantle (hond^s 
J. If oingr)* SIF- «e aermems whieh formed the anbjeot (rf the proseontloa 
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availed themselves of the facilities afforded by the series of Mr. 
Thos. Scott, of Bamsgate, in which many of the boldest and 
ablest attacks upon traditional orthodoxy will be found to have 
proceeded from clerical hands. Among others, Bishop Hinds 
(late Bishop of Norwich), who, we believe, was a co-labourer 
with the late Archbishop Whately in the "Cautions for the 
Times,'' is among the contributors to this series. 

One of the most direct and unmistakeable of the various publi- 
cations which during this period were endeavouring to dispel the 
old-fashioned views was the " Sling and the Stone," which has 
atti^ted the general public notice lately from the recent prose- 
cution of its author, the Rev. C. Voysey. Mr. Voysey, after 
sundry brief periods of uneasy subordinate service under incum- 
bents with whom he was not altogether in sympathy, at length 
was found out by a vicar who appreciated his views, and nominated 
him as his assistant in the curacy of Healaugh, which benefice 
he eventually vacated in Mr. Voysey s favour. A few years ago 
there was an impression prevalent in some quarters, whether 
well-founded or not, that the Primate of the Northern Province 
had a strong leaning towards liberal views in theology : probably 
he found it was ill leaning against a flag that was being fired at. 
However, the newly appointed vicar seems to have thought that 
the skies were propitious and Jove was smiling, and speedily 
launched his first venture on the sea of free-thought and free- 
speech. At first little notice seems to have been attracted, until 
bolder grown, his publications were put forlh in the direct form 
of a ch^lenge, and bis attacks became more and more trenchant 
on various assailable points of the popular creed. His desire 
* seems to have been to make it clear that what had been only 
allusively and cautiously said by Essayists and liberal Church 
dignitaries might be put into the very plainest possible language 
and fired off in regular monthly volleys against what he conceived 
to be the errors of the ordinary doctrine ; he seems to have felt 


were never preached, and were published privately for the proprietor by an 
obscure publisher, in a little dingy volume, on poor paper, and in bad punt. 
They fell atiU-bom from the press, and would never have been even heard of 
but for the probeoution. Aa it was, it was almost impossible^ to find any 
deigymaa or layman who had ever seen them. We cannot but think that the 
prelate, in whose diocese Mr. Heath was an incumbent, would^ have shown 
TOth more wisdom and more charity, if he had allowed an eccentric oieii^man, 
in feeble health, to have passed bis remaining days in enjoyment of his nobby, 
instead of subjecting him to pains and penalties ior being the author of a 
volume, of whii^ we are bold to say, from its confused and unattractive style, 
no single reader, from choice, would nave re^ five pages. But the ecciesiastieal 
fierment was rather warm at thh tune, and as the big fish could not be caiif^hh 
die fishermen could not afford to overlook the smril ones: angers laihoig 
troat are content to make a trophy of gudgeons. 
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ifaat nothing was gained unless hee speech found utterance to 
its fuUmt and freest extent, and that the libendism was wcnrth- 
less which was forrod to shroud itself in a cloud of the oustomaiy 
verbiage to give itself an orthodox flavour ; in short* that the 
Uoense which had been vindicated by the Essayists’ trials would 
never be popularly available if he nught only use it as the 
Enayists used it He must not only be alloifed to say that parts 
of tlm Bible were overlaid “ by a dark crust of human error and 
passion,” but most drag out before the face of day whole narra- 
tives and stories of characters whom the Church had more or len 
absolved and canonized, and exhibit them as answering to this 
desmption; he must not only darkly hint that the “doctrine of 
merit by tiansfer is a fiction,’’^ but boldly denounce it as immoraL 
There is, no doubt, a great deal to be said for this attitude of 
Mr. Yoysey's. A liberty which may not be freely used is hardly 
worthy of the name, but it must be confessed that it was almost 
impossible fur the maintainers of the old views to let suidx assaults 
remain unnoticed, and more especially as a direct challenge in 
forms was prefixed to the later productions. If they had refused 
to t^e up the gauntlet it would have almost amounted to a oon- 
fe^on that their cause was lost. Nearly four yeaxn, however, 

f lided away before anything effective was undertaken ; the Andi- 
ishop seemed loth to be stirred up, many of the wiser heads 
of &e Church had beconm doubtful of the expediency of prose- 
cutions for heresy, from which they bad hitherto brought back 
moie than they bargained for. At length, however, the ecclesi- 
tutical mettle was fairly roused, the sluggish prosecutor dashed 
into the arena, and forthwith occurred those contests which we have 
toely seen concluded. Favoured by the happy omen that a strictly 
incus and worthy man, who himself writes good little book% preades 
upon the wool^k, and by the fact that from the circumstanoe 
of the case having arisen in the northern province, an eedea- 
astical lawyer possesring the double qualification of an unumally 
keen nose for heresy and a very peculiar faculty for the apjHreda- 
tion of evidence, would bo able to be present as a membw of the 
Judidal Cornmittee, the assailants in this last conflict have 
attained a signal triumph. Heavy-eyed orthodoxy opee mtm 
atands haughtily in our midst, with coruscating and threaten- 
ing glances ; her banners, which whilome were trailing in the 
are once again proudly flaunting in the air.'*^ The re^iona 
yootnak Md the various Zions are “ blowing up their tnttBqpila'’ 

* WUte these fiaes wwe |S(inting, however, the triaiaphiMit peaae >»era 
saddffidf eut ^rt ty tiie severs blow received bjr one of the tredttinwd peitiw 
fima the other ia tiie “FanAas Judgment;” wd we wknaas the aiiresficne 
porteatr of Osmea Idddon eatetesBing oommuetstion for Mr* YiyMy. 
mnfiMtitae softens hamotitj, end u often u effective tesehee. See Gbwbl 
I dddoa’s letter ia the tfasmM newiptper at Henih 1st. < 
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for the discomfiture of the infidel^ and timid young parsons 
with slight liberal and mundane proclivities are foiling back 
from the black to the orthodox white tie^ lest they should be 
auUeot to uncomfortable suspidonB. 

We do not propose to enter at length into a detailed examina- 
tion of the whole of the recent judgment, but merely to call 
attention to somejef its salient points, in order to bring out 
more cleariy such alterations as it may involve in the position 
and prospect of the liberal clergy. 

In the first place,^ we think there cannot foil to be observed 
by those accustomed to study such documents that there is a very 
perceptible difference of tone between the judgment in “Essays 
and BAviem*" and that in the Voysey case, and a conscious inten« 
lion in the latter to soften down the fonner, and stealthily qualify 
and abridge some of the liberty it conceded. This most plainly 
appears under the last head of condemnation, but indications of 
it are not wanting in the others. It is perfectly evident, in our 
opinion, that the Essayists would not have come off so easily had 
they tried conclusions with the present Court. 

I'he last head of the judgment is incomparably the most im* 
portant^ for mnce the Bible, according to the cant phrase, is “the 
religion of Protestants," and avowedly is the regvla jidei of the 
Church of England, it is evident that whatever tends to impair 
its authority and popular influence in the long run must unaer- 
mine the foundations on which the Church professes to rest. It 
will be useless affirming, as some do, that the Church rests on 
the Catholic traditions contained in the articles and creeds 
and the Bible as understood by them ; for, when demanding the 
authority for these document!^ we are referred back again to the 
Kble, as the Church of England plainly states in her 6th and 
8th Articles. But to prop the creeds upon the Bible, and the 
Bible on the creeds, is an example of vicious reasoning whidi 
does not require much logical acumen to discover. Ever rince, 
therefore, the decisions in the “ Essays and Reviews" ease the 
m<»re cautious Churchmen have felt that their standpoint was 
rotten : unless the Scripture was thoroughly inspired, and to all 


We do aot notice the new Clerical Sabsoription Act,*' as it appears not 
to have made an atom of difference in the strictness with which the Coart 
mmedUmpluaaeeiogy of the Articles. The fact, however, of such an Act 
fUraix becki passed givea merits to this judgment. The course of the 

suttMmfiea teems tohave been this : having become convinced by the result of 
fimBMiqre and Baviswa* triab, that insufficient liberty was idlowed to the 
to indoop them to speak out honestly, they pass an Aot supposed to 
Sdaa tbeformsofsabiori^ioa to encourage them to do so. It boj rashly act 
oasnidkeneotiragain^libeieatonGam^ and stretched upon the mwoT 
the Axtudea, as before. Tbw Act, in thS aspect, seems to ns to have brisilia 
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pnustacal puiposes infallible, it was pwfectly impo^le it tbould 
sopport the enormous weight of dogma reared on it. It b^me 
desirable, therefore, if possible, to rehabilitate the reputation of 
the sacred Palladium, and to warn off professed Churchmen at 
any rate from any more of that ^‘free hamMvng” which has 
rather disturbed the decent draperies by which she was enveloped, 
and exposed her too openly to the vulgar gaze. This is what 
the recent judgment has endeavoured to effect, with what success 
we shall see. 

It would not have done for the Court, in demding a question 
relating to Scripture, to have paid no regard to the important 
beuing which the judgment in “ Essays and Beviews” has on 
tills point. That they may therefore not seem to disregard it, 
they quote a passage from it at length ; but instead of applyinjg 
it to those articles of charge against the appellant to which it 
seemed to have a more natural reference, and where it would 
have been of great assistance to him, they refer it to one to which 
it is only indirectly applicable. The 31st Article of Charge is, 
in brief, that which accuses the appellant of asserting " that all 
true knowledge of God comes directly ffom the law of God 
written in men's hearts .... and the only true revelation is 
originated in the heart of man independently of God’s written 
word.” 

The Court quotes with reference to this the well-known passage 
from the judgment on Dr. Williams, in which his calling the 
Sible *' an expression of devout reason” is excused on the ground 
that it might be inferred from other of his statements that he 
did not mean that it was “ an expression of devout reMon and 
nothvhg more,” So it is possible, says the Court, to interpret 
Mr. Yoysey’s “ words as meaning that the Bible itself would be 
of no effect in imparting a knowledge of God if the deep sense 
of what he requires us to do (i.e. the law of God in the heart) 
were absent, a sense in which the expression would be allowable.” 

This is a charitable construction on the principle of the 
^'Essara and Boviews” judgment, and, if it had been con- 
sistentiy applied, we venture to think Mr. Yoysey must have been 
imqoitted on all the charges which relate to the Scriptures. For, 
witii reference to this same 31 st charge, the Court also adduces 
toother passage from the judgment on Mr. Wilson, but in the 
extraesdmarily truncated manner in which it is quoted it pi 
unmeMiing as to the charge to which it is applied, aM rendto^ 
oompi^ly aoscirviceable to the appellant in the following ohatgei^ 
whudk it would have extenuated. In fact, we thhifc that if this 
whole passage the judgment of the FHoy Coouctl on Mr. 
Wilsou had been read through to the end, and taken in con- 
nexion with the points alrecmp decided in the Cowrt below iw 
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Mr. WUsorCe favour^ it would have been impossible for the 
Court to have condemned Mr* Yoysey on these last charges 
without the discrepancv between their ruling and that of the 
Privy Council in flie former ease* of “Essays and Reviews" 
being too glaringly apparent. 

The Court attempts to help out its conclusions by a cumulated 
presentation of transgressions, each particular of which by itself 
might have been insufficient for the foundation of a charge. The 
former judgment allowed that a clergyman might deny a passage 
of Scripture to be the Word of Ood, but “the appellant denies 
whole chapters"! What is the peculiar virtue of a “whole 
chapter^' we are not aware. Is it that the presiding jud^ con- 
sidered it essential to “the continuity of Scripture"? We are 
equally unable to discover the force of the distinction which the 
Court attempts to draw between the appellant’s “ private taste 
and judgment" and a judgment “ on critical grounds." A man’s 
judgment and his criticism on a point would commonly be taken 
to mean much the same thing. And vrhether he has arrived at 
his conclusion by his own inquiry or has adopted his notions 
from some one else, when he announces it as his opinion, it is 
the result of his “ private taste and judgment." But perhaps 
what the Court means is, as certain other indications would lead 
us to suppose, that no “ critical grounds" are to be considered 
legitimate but such as depend on external evidence. That is, 
that the contends of any book of Scripture are not to be made 
the subject of free inquiry, but only such external testimony as 
to what those contents are as may be derived from comparison 


* See Brodriek and Fremantle’s ''Judgments of the Privy Coanpil,” pws 
e85-7. Also the articles of charge given in favour of the defendants bmre 
Dr. Lushington, comutising, among otners, the follow!^ points : Dr. Lushineton 
decided that the declaration of the Clergy at Ordination— “ 1 do believe all the 
Canonical Scriptures*’ — must be considered as " modified with reference to the 
subject matter,’’ because the Scriptures "embrace almost every possible 
variety of subject, parts being all-important to the salvation of manUnd, and 
parts oeii^ historical and of a less sacred character” (Judgment, p. 14). He 
also decided " that it is open to the clergy to maintain that any book in the 
Bible is the work of another author than him whose name it bears” 

Why then might not Mr. Voysey reject the authorship of John for the Fourth 
Go8j>eI, as dia the essayist that of Daniel and Peter P Dr. Lushing^n farther 
deoided "that the clergy are at liberty to reject parts of Scripture upon their 
daw tM the narrutive U inherently Inereaible^ to disregard preeente in 

Mfikf Writ ieeawe they thUtk them evidently wrontf* (p. 19). These words are 
diametrically oppoMd to the ruling of the Privy Council in Mr. Voysey’s case^ 
gnd confirm onr view, that the bringing in Mr. Voysey guilty nnder tbe last 
genfall bead of Ghatge, was only accomplished by eimple eontempi'of auiheriieh 
me hfgel meedeate. See Jndg^nt in the " Cases of Essays and Eeviewt/* 
by the fit. Mon. S. Imshbglon, 1>.C.L., Dean of Arches. Doadon : 
worth. 
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of MBS. sad the records and traditions of the C^hardi ;* that ‘ 
when you have thus got the sacred text, no fiee and haaaMons 
eommentaare to be indulged in as to its statements ; if, unfortu- 
natdy, they obviously contradict one another, so modh the worse 
for the critics, but their r^le is over within the letter of the dbea> 
mmit, they must leave their spectacles outride. They must find 
some plan to “ accommodate" their difScultiea One passive may 
be taken allegoiicaily, another expression explained figuratively.— 
this is an a/rgv/mamtvm ad homvnem, in short, any device may he 
had recourse to, however devoid of truth, so long as the authori^ 
of the sacred letter is not impeached, and some interpretation is 
hammered out consistent with the Thirty-nine Articles. If this 
is what the Court means, we can only say we are full of pity for 
every unfortunate cleigyman who happens at the same time to 
be a scholar and a gentieraan. But we are no less astounded that 
such ignorance of the first principles of criticism should have been 
allowed to appear on the record. If the judges were careless how 
much they insulted the scholarly dergy and laid the ground fiw 
their future annoyance, they might have been expected to 
some regard to their own repotation.t Almost every sehooltriB 
could have told them that internal evidence is the great insa||p^ 
ment of criticism, its very eime qud non, and that withontK 
critical inquiiy is turned into an instrument of delurion, and its 
results are a rarce. If the Court do not thus mean to prohibit a 
free and independent treatment of the internal evidence of the 
scriptural books, it is very difficult to say what is their meaning. 
They cannot mean that the private judgment of professors and 
dignitaries is alone to be in future considered criticism. If the 
Master of BaIliol,| or the late Dean of Canterbury, r^ects a 
" whole chapter,” that is the result of “ critical inquiry but if 
some count^ curate does the same, he is to be condemned fmr 
an ill^timate use of his private “taste and judgment." Iffiit 
what if the poor curate has taken his idea from the great Ghrotiue; 
who denied the authenticity of the last chapter of the Fourth 
Oospel ? Is this to pass muster as Intimate, or is the egg laid 
by the great critic to be considered addled by the incubal^ 
the rural divine f 

But whatever the view of the Court may be, they proceed 
fourths to the support of i^ by what we do not hesitate to call 

* This is the wiwinwhidiaoertain professedly libers], batiealtrrasefioMBab 
BariewnadmtaButiiejndgaieat. ^ 

t The Airifidiiiop d Osatertmiy is ia bad health, sad hia nerves ate oat 
01^ otfaetvtie h ts ditiefdt to oraoeive he could mve aOowsd to moh 

scribe aochfeeUe naneme as that passage of the TnAment wldchtenitsa t» 
the aiyeUaiit's “d^^raring of Soriptore.'^ 

^ iOielate Herd. Professor Jowett. 
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a pontivQ muapprehen^n and wresting of the SOtb Article of 
rcuijg^on. * Their words are, — " We think that no private cletgy. 
man can do that which the whole Church is by the 20th Artide 
declared to be incompetent to do, viz., expound one part of 
Scripture in a mannw repugnant to another. 

llie 20th Article is on the authority of the Church in con' 
troveraes of faith j and its object is to assert that the Chuidi 
may not take advantage of isolated passages of Scripture to 
ordain anything of this nature, but must be guided by the con- 
sentaneous and general sense. Nothing is smd either one way 
or the other as to the propriety of the Church or an individual 
stati/ng the mere jizet of two passages disagreeing with each 
other. The limitation is clearly to the point in question, viz., 
the exercise of the authority of the Church, and to stretch it 
beyond this, and attempt to make it a pdnciple of general 
application in the interpretation of Scripture, is altogether un- 
wwrantable. Such a strained interpretation of a legal docu- 
ment in a penal suit is very unusual, and altogether unworthy 
the highest Court of the realm. Nor was such a perversion 
anyway needed to arrive at a condemnation of the appellant, 
since under the other charges he had gone sufficiently near to a 
contradiction of the evident purport of the Thirty-nine Articles 
to msike conviction easy. We see, therefore, no other way 
of explaining it but bjr the desire and intention of the Court to 
reclaim the liberty incautiously conceded to the clergy in 
the judgment on “Ussays and l^viewa” Great lawyers have 
soiftetimes had to complain of judge-made law; the Church 
seems likely to be accommodated with a good deal of judge- 
made theology : we think some divine with a legal turn had 
better re-edit the Articles, with deemons and reports of cases (in 
the manner of the well-known Williams’ “ Saunders"), instead 
of reference to Scripture and the Fathers ; otherwise theologitxd 
students will have considerable difficulty in ascerttdning what 
tiiOT may hold and what they are bound to reject. 

It'is not our purpose to examine further the details of this 
ju^ment; but we cannot forego remarking«it8 tendenOT to 
dwml very particularly on one or two qiecM phrases of the 
Articles mat without qtudification are objectionaue to all edu- 
cated divines, excepting those belongiDg to one particular narrow 
SohooL For example, the constant dwelling on the expression 
^t Christ was a sacrifice' "to reconcile his Father to us,” which 
is zmtemted several times in the judgment It is well known 
th%t this wap of stating the doctrine is in a way traruposed by 
ilMs aiUest diving who prefer regarding the work of Christ not 
aa%feocii^uitidn of Gha to man but of man to God, who in$ 
allwiys his Im^-suShring and loving Father. It appears to ns 
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that Hr. application of the Parable of tite Prodigal 

Son, ^ew8 this line doctrine ; and vre are sure^ that to 
UMort on a strict adherence to the words of the Article to which 
we have alluded, would lead to the condemnation of many 
divines of hitherto unquestioned orthodoxy. We fear S. Augustin 
hhnself would have had a poor chance under this head before 
the Judicial Committee, for he speaks thus : — 

" We must not so conceive the reconciliation of man as Qoi 
rsqmini blood in order to forgive men ; but we should understand it 
in the sense that Ood loved men before the creation of the world, 
and bis love was the very cause of his sending his Son into the 
world ; not as though God now first began to love those whom He 
before hated, as an enemy becomes reconciled with his enemy, but we 
are reconciled with Him who already loved us, with Him whose 
enemies we were by tiansgression.”* 

But we must pass on to consider rapidly the position to 
which the issue of these various conflicts has reduced the clergy. 
We think the liberal cleigy would be very unwise, as some 
counsel, to ignore the effect of this judgment in abridging the 
liberty they before possessed. We were not among those who 
considered that the Broad Church clergy should give up their 
pomtion for a slight matter. We thoroughly recognised the 
large liberty that had been secured to them by the result of 
the Essayists’ trials, and we thought them fully justified in 
taking every advantage which tho law allowed them in gradually 
purging the Church of prevalent popular delusiona We 
think those accusations of dishonesty, or at the least of laying 
themselves open to misconception, and under the continuu 
neoesnty of both mental and actual equivocation, were not only 
unjust, but founded on a very inadequate view of their pontion 
as members of an institution which, whatever it is in fact, in 
theory professes to embrace and have certain rights over the 
whole nation. It is evident that a member of such a body is in 
a rdation to the whole very different from that of the member 
of a private corporation founded on a specific contract, just in 
the same way as, the position of a native of a country is a very 
different thing from that of the member of a club. To the last 
tihe club committee may sajr, ** If you do not like our rules you 
had better leave ua" Similar language has been held before 
now by public men to those whom they were pleased to cedi 
the discontented classes ; — “ If you dislike English institutional 
if j^bu msh to expand the venerable formularies of the Qonsti- 
tution, and agh for household suffirage and the ballot, your 

* Awnst da Trin. I«. xin. o. xi. s. 16, quoted inHeaiider’e **Ciiarch 

Hietoiy/' vdL vfiL j "Blstoiy of Dootrines,” sect, hr. p. SOI. 0M also Ai^. 
in Joann. Tracts Mbs, 9, ^ 
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proper place is the New World, where you will find these 
blessings, and enough of them.” The reply to this is obvious ; 
and in the same way we hold that as long as the Church is 
called National, every one of us, clerical or lay, has as much right 
to have his say with respect to it, to exert his influence upon it, 
and take advantage of its privileges, as the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury himself. If in the exercise of our rights we conceive some 
things objectionable we need not refrain, but exercise them 
under protest : as in the time of rotten boroughs we voted under 
protest, as during the Test Acts we should have taken our place 
under protest, and should have used the influence we thence de- 
rived to reform the evils we objected to, and thus to hasten the 
advent of the wise reforms which have been at length adopted. 
In this point we agree with the “ Broad Church Bector,’' in the 
pamphlet at the head of our article ; and think also with him, that 
the liberal clergy had not only a perfect right to adopt the course 
indicated, but that they might well conceive it to be their duty ; 
for the member of a national society has not only a duty to the 
written letter of the Constitution under which he finds himself, but 
to those who, like himself, necessarily have rights towards that 
society : where the letter of the ancient document is smothering 
its spirit, has grown out of date, instead of being a safeguard is 
becoming a peril, or is in any way working injury to those whom 
it is intended to benefit, it is the duty of every faithful son who 
has a grave and adequate sense of the evils, as Mr. Bright says, 
to agitate and agitate,” until the requisite reforms arc obtained. 
The onus of persecuting or casting out remonstrants must be 
thrown upon the party in power for the time being ; just as those 
who sent Sidney to the block and De Foe to prison, must con- 
tinue to bear the shame of their long and obstinate opposition to 
those liberties which we now enjoy. If the disintegrating idea, 
that every member of an institution who differs from the rest 
is bound to relinquish his membership be paramount, it is evi- 
dent that no association of men large or small can long subsist, 
and that society itself must be reduced to its aboriginal atoms. 
A certain waiving of personal opinions for a time, combined with 
the liberty of discussion and protest, is absolutely essential, in 
order that men should act together in any combination. At 
what point the use of this right of waiver becomes cowardly con- 
cealment or interested compliance must clearly be left to. bo 
decided by each man’s conscience. If ever we are tempted to 
think that some men^s consciences are extremely elastic^ we 
should at least do them the justice to remember that differences 
in theology and philosophy* are not always so easily distinguish- 

* On ills diffloalties that may interfere with the decision of the most con- 
[Tol. XCV. No. CIiXXXYlIL>-Naw Ssbzes, Vo].XXX1X. No. IL CC 
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able as the debtor and creditor account of an omnibus company, 
or even as the permissions and prohibitions of a cab act ;* mme* 
over, that the ^oss, mateiial, and popular view which the half* 
educated take at first sight is, xtine times out of ten, wrong in all 
senses ; and that it is often extremely difficult to find words, whidi 
at the best can be but metaphorical adaptations from mateiial 
designations, descriptive of abstract ideaa We may think that 
these fine notions, which ve so difficult to define in language, are 
all mere moonshine, and we have a perfect right to, and, indeed, 
may, utge some reasons for that opinion. But as long as a majority 
of mankind busy themselves about such matters, and conceive 
their respective moonshines to represent actual existences and 
valuable truths, the refined and considerate should refrain from 
those coarse aspersions upon men whose worst crime after all is 
to participate in an almost universal delusion ; more especially 
idiould we do so if they have evidently nothing to gain, but 
much to lose and much to suffer, in the course they pursue. We 
altogether dissent, therefore, from those who have been trying 
to hound on the liberal party to impatient, unwise, and violent 
extremities by unwarrantable insinuations imd ignorant jeers^ 
whose conduct reminds us of nothing so much as that of tipsy 
boors in a pot-house, who, when two rational beings are trying 
to arrange a matter by discussion, wearied with the length and 
intricacy of the argument, urge them to take off their jackets 
and settle it with their fists outride. 

We think nevertheless that the recent decision renders it 
imperative upon the liberal clergy carefully to consider their 
present position. As long as they were under the shelter of the 
judgments in the Essays and Beviews” cases, they were, we 
think, perfectly justified, as we have said, in taking advantage of 
the liberties already gained, quietly to increase those liberties in 
the same way that all our constitutional rights have been gradu^y 
advanced and established. But we fear the case is altered under 
a decirion which seeks to force them to retrograde or retract. It 
is true, few may share the precise opinions of Mr. Yoysey, but 
the judgment in its stringent application of the wording of the 
Arbeles, and especially its extraordinary theory of l^ripture, 
strikes directly at the teaching of all decided members of the 
Hberal school. There are therefore, we think, but three courses 
cmen to them, supposing, as we must, that it is impossible that 
ney should renounce their matured opiniona In the first place, 

Bcdentkms tnaa on these snlgects, see the thoughtful and able pamphlet the 
head of this artsele— “The Ethics of Conlormity and Subseription,* by Q. 
Sidgviek, late Tellow of College, Cambridge. Williams ft Hwpie. 

* At the nresent time half the mettO)iolitan magistrates have deehnd One 
way sad hau the opposite on the eonatrootionof the Cab Ant. 
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they may remain in the exercise of their office and continue to 
temporize, insinuating so much of liberal thought as they can, 
without incurring the risk of open hostility and prosecution. 
This course, however, we think in every way to be deprecated ; 
as long as all the law that had been podtively laid down was in 
their favour, and views of a sounder nature were comparative^^ 
new to congregations, a certain reticence of exposition, and a 
desire to seek accommodation between new things and old, was 
defensible. But now that these old things are decided to be in 
full force, and the great and only measure of the permissible, 
such reticence could only have a most demoralizing effect, in 
leading congregations to suppose either that the minister was 
deliberately concealing his true opinions, or that be thought 
truth on these matters was of no importance, or that the for- 
mularies which he had formerly hinted at as containing error, he 
had come to believo were after all unadulterated truth. In fact 
he would bo in the exact position of those Boinanist divines 
who, in their hearts disbelieve, and at first protested against the 
new dogma of Infallibility, but have brought themselves to ac- 
knowledge and proclaim it ; and wo can hardly conceive any 
position more intolerable to an honourable man. A second 
course open to the Liberal clergy is to withdraw altogether from 
their office, leaving the Church to its fate. Some have earnestly 
counselled this, and have proclaimed it as the only “ honest ” 
course. They can hardly be supposed very friendly to the main- 
tenance of the Church’s position and influence. For ourselves 
we cannot be suspected of sinister intentions, when we declare 
our belief that as far as the Church is concerned such an event 
would be disastroua This Review has never been an Advocate 
of the principle of Church establishments, to which, in an abstract 
point of view, and in regard to the complications of modem 
society, we see many very strong objections. But at the same 
time we candidly confess that we think there would be a good 
deal to be said for the Church as an educating and civilizing 
institution diffused in every corner of the land, (woven so intri- 
cately, as it is in Engkuid, into the territorial system and the 
social habits of the country,) were her teachers allowed and dis* 
posed to keep up with the increasing knowledge of the age, and 
gradually to modify their views as experience and science demon- 
ibrate the necessity. At such a Church we would not willingly 
fling the first stone ; but should be content to leave her to those 
nlent accommodations which time would bring about with other 
features of our varied society. But for a Church which hi^ 
driven out ^1 its ablest thinkers, and retained only a few timid 
and brow-beaten friends of free thought, the vast majority of 
whose clergy joined the tyrannical notions of the Stuarts to tito 
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arrogant assumptions of the Non-jurors, we could show no such 
forbearance. Nothing then would be left for all Liberals, of what- 
ever shade or denomination, but to join band in hand till they 
had razed to the ground an institution which had become so 
thoroughly anti-national, so opposed to the whole spirit and 
Highest interests of modem society, so calculated to disturb the 
functions of government, and to beget a divided allegiance in the 
land ; so pregnant with all the evils which have never failed to 
result from an assuming, exclusive, and arrogant ccclesiasticism. 
We should insist that such enormous property and influence as 
belong to the present Establishment, should no longer bo retained 
by such a dangerous association.^ We should demand far 
severer terms of disendowment than befel the Irish Church, 
whose position was not so much her fault as her misfortune ; 
while in this island the Church would have deservedly incurred 
her fate by her reactionary intolerance and presumption, and by 
so much the more as she is extensively ramified, and has insinu- 
ated her feelers through our whole social state, by so much tbd 
more will it be necessary to loosen her talonsf from their hold 
upon the country. 

We think, however, that from these utter extremities, deter- 
mined and bold action on the part of the liberal clergy if sup- 

S ortod by the intellectual laity, might possibly save both the 
hurch and the nation. 

In our opinion, therefore, the best and most honourable course ' 
which presents itself to the Broad Church Clergy, and one which / 
they are called to puraue, is the same as that which their fore- 
fathers chose before them, viz. : — to exercise their office under a 
combined protest, at the same time boldly proclaiming their 
intention to seek those reforms which they may think ne- 
cessary ; and to aim, not only privily, at reform, but to avow the 
and take the name of reformers. Doubtless there will 
cultics to be met in such a course, and many may think 

* Of the power of a well-drilled body of ecclesiastics, independent of the 
fltate, and driven to coalesce with the lower orders, history furnishes many 
examples. Napoleon 111. had probably never been President nor Emperor 
but for the peasants and the priests, ana the whole history of Prance for the 
last twenty years have been different. 

jr To form an idea of the arrogance and presumption of the clerical spirit in 
faU career, the reader should look at some of the speeches of the prelates and 
dergy in Convocation in the matter of Mr. Vance Smith. The utmost efforts 
of a tew wiser men coaid hardly save this body from a still worse eepaUi See 
also de(^ed clerical newspapers passim^ particularly the correspondence. The 
hity genendly have no conception how some of these gentlemen crow and 
chirp and falminate on their own platforms, and what a heaven of Uind un- 
eonsciousnees of the foroes which are moving this big world they slumber in. 
They seem to thii^ the nnivene revolves round the three orders of bishops, 
priests^ and deacons. 
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such aa attempt hopeleas and ma^ be indisposed to the aviation 
lind exertion, which combined action would at first undoubtedly 
involve : men of highly educated and speculative minds, how- 
ever bold in thou^^t, are often disinclined to the rough chances 
of action. Probably many more would be stimulated to bolder 
efibrts, if they did not so keenly feel the wide-spread indifference 
of many of the laity to these matters. It may be worth while 
to point out some of the grounds of this indifference, that we may 
estimate it at what it is really worth, before we proceed to show 
that, in spite of all difficulties, the course we have indicated is the 
manliest, the safest, and the most conscientious for the Libertd 
clei^ to pursue. With one class of the laity, the indifference 
we have alluded to is evidently nothing more than a sheer indo- 
lent dislike of disturbing anything to which they are accustomed : 
this is that well-off stolid Conservatism which has stood in the 
way of every reform from the first day until now. With it the 
Church is mainly a question of property : the clergy are a sort 
of rural police, who look up troublesome paupers, and teach little 
rustics, to touch their hats to their betters. This class does not 
appear sufficiently thoughtful to remember that the more closely 
property allies itself with old errors and abuses, the more jealously 
is it rejrarded, and the more rapidly must the time approach 
when the priTudplea which relate to the tenv/re of property, will 
be themeelvee scrupulously weighed^ 

Many of the more able of this class are avowedly free-thinkers 
themselves in the society of their intimates,* while they studi- 
ously aid in the outside world the forces of spiritual despotism. 
Some even resent free-thought among ministers of religion of 
any sort, as if venturing upon it were travelling beyond their 
r^le, or as if they were presuming to enjoy a luxury only 
meant for their betters. Some even take a sardonic pleasure 
in seeing the Liberal clergy prosecuted and repressed, as the 
quickest mode by which the whole system may become rotten 
and fall to pieces from want of cohesion in itself. Professed 
Liberals thus giving their voices against those who, qnder 
most adverse circumstances, are fighting the battles of liberty 
of thought, would consider, if they were wise, what a sore 
tenaptation they are putting men under to desert a cause in 
which their labours seem so truitless, and in which they evoke so 
little sympathy from their professed alliea If this ungracious 


. * We have kaowa aiea whose ooavcrsstioa over the evening cigar in town 
was that of disciples of Diderot or D’Holbacb, who in their distant homes 
snpport steadiij the principle ,of repression. The; ms; even belong to some 
of the sham liberal schools ot the present da; ; but there is no tme liberalism . 
apart from freedom of thought. 
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aad uagenerous conduct should succeed in driving all our public 
teachers to join the conspiracy of darkness, and to fall bai(& on 
the old sentiment “populus volt decipi, decipiatur,” the dawn 
a better day must be long delayed, free thought and speech even 
for gentlemen and philosophers may become at any rate diffi- 
cult and dangerous for a period, it may at last take an earthijnake 
to overthrow the dead weight imposed on us, and a whirlwind to 
clear our atmosphere. 

The indifference or repugnance to the action of the party of 
free-thought with another section of the community arises trom 
what at first at least seem higher and less gross considerations. 
It arises from what we cannot help calling a false notion of reve- 
rence. In their minds liberal views, particularly on religious 
matters, betray a lack of the capacity for reverence^ and are 
connected with everything low and levelling. The same un- 
reasoning antipathy which we sometimes find young ladies enter- 
tain gainst everything republican or radical, on account of their 
asodating all that is pure and noble with that perfect gentleman 
Charles 1., enshrined in a halo of melancholy dignity and refine- 
ment by the great pencil of Vandyke, and all that is rude- 
breathed, bottle-nosed, nasal and vulgar with the homely visage 
of the immortal Oliver, actuates many of an sesthetic and some- 
what sentimental turn in judging of the ideas and motives of the 
Liberal party. Moreover they are apt to make the feeling of 
reverence an object in itself, and find the easiest field for its 
exercise, and that least exposed to unfavourable criticism, in the 
glory and sactedness of an imaginary past Now we are for from 
wishing to depreciate the reverential feeling as a constituent 
of our nature, and we honour with all our heart that loving 
loyalty, which will not lightly forget its obligations to bygone 
worth ; but still we think it will not be denied, that the higher 
the object of our reverence, the more worthy of us, and the more 
beneficial does such an attitude of mind become, and that to 
waste such a feeliug on things unworthy of it is to prostitute our 
foculties. There is need therefore of discrimination, lest we be 
cheated by illusions, and, gazing into the dimness of the p^t, 
mistake toe tawdry splendour of a senseless idol for the inspiring 
presence of a form divina Nowhere is this precaution more 
aeoessaiT than in ecclesiastical mattera The idea of '‘The 
Ohuzch^ has perhaps-been the object of more misifiaced knd 
nwtaken reverent than any other in the world, - Before it the 
more timid minds in Christendom have always been ready to 
mve up'all independent judgment, and bow down in silent awa 
Even triiea the oonffirion of the Church immediately surrounffiitg 
them has been saeb as to shock their feelings, they have fondly 
imagined that somewhere or other an irreproabhabfo . ideal is to 
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be found. l%e term Ohurch has always been a potent spell to 
duurm^ with, but after all what is it in itself but a name 1 In its 
actuality, it is represented to us by the various theological parties 
and tendencies contemporaneous with ourselvea The amount of 
reverence due to it therefore, is measured by what is due to them ; 
if they are factious ignorant, arrogant and bigoted, if they are 
foes to intellectual liberty and popular progress, we regard the 
institutimi which they represent as the representative of these 
qui^ties. And so of any other age of the Church, we must judge 
m it by the prominent leaders, parties and tones of thought 
which distinguish it If it be asked, is there not some respect due 
to that lofty representation which looms upon us through the past, 
and has inspired so many generations of devoted men? We 
answer what this is can only be determined by realizing and de> 
lining it ; whether it is then worthy of our reverence depends on 
the result of our examination into its merita Anything beyond 
thi% a mere vague misty sensation of reverence for something of 
which no dependable account can be given, and never bad any 
real existence, is nothing better than tiie vulgar superstition of 
the savage, his stupid awe for the mystic stone or the haunted 
cave. Can there be moro virtue or refinement in copying the 
mental tendencies of the savage by living on lies, an^ smothering 
ourselves with antique dust, than in adopting his bodily habits 
of feeding on roots and wallowing in the mire. Is not such a 
course on the contrary an abnegation of social and personal duty, 
wd a base surrender of ourselves to uncultivated passion and 
indolence ? Let not the young, enthusiastic, and sentimental, 
imagine therefore that they are giving evidence of refinement 
and superiority to prosaic and vulgar appetenci^, in cultivating 
these vague and misty conceptions ; they are really simply de- 
veloping those feelings which are in fullest force in the most 
filthy and ventiicolous specimens of the human animal, and 
which, as they rise in the scale of being they relinquish as the 
“ childish things” of their nature. It cannot be honourable for 
educated men to wear swaddling-clothes and dill-cloths in th^ 
prime. ^ The true dignity of man consists in his love of truth, in 
his willingness to undergo with patience that laborious analysis 
which is requisite for its discovery, and in the courage rather to 
suspend his judgment than to repose in fascinating error. This 
has been the spirit which has won so many victories over the 
barbwty and cruelty of the past, and this is the harbingmr of 
uneluwation to corner 

Looking .thmefore at this reverence for the Church in the 
light of these remarks^ we do not hesitate to affirm, that notwith« 
standing all her faulty her divirion^ intolerance, pride, tmd 
eovetonsneaii^ the Christian, Church throughout the world was 
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never in so advanced and favourable a condition, and never 
embraced so many elements of hope as die does at poeeemJL 
Whatever dark and ominons features exist, we could point out 
two for one in any single selected period of her former history. 
There are still many unhealthy and retrograde symptoms in im 
sects, but we nowhere now-a-days torture Jews or bum witches ; 
— ^many of os are still too intolerant of rival creeds, but we do 
not like the early Fathers brain our adversaries and enforce 
orthodoxy with the bludgeon. Taking a general survey along 
the line of human history, no candid student can deny that on 
the whole there has been a marked progress since the first cen- 
tury. The true direction of our gaze therefore is nut backwiurds 
but forwards : ceasing to regret our baseless dreams, and forgetting 
to decry or despair of the present, we should strive to build upon 
it the house that is to shelter humanity in days to come ; we 
sihould change our sighs and veneration for an imaginary Church 
of the past, into aspirations and labours for the real Okv/rdi of 
the future. 

We will touch briefly but on one more reason for the slow 
development of sympathy with the action of the Liberal party in 
matters of religion. We conceive that this very much arises from 
the influence of women on education and society and their rela- 
tion to religion. Women are generally supposed to be mote 
conservative by nature ; at any rate they are more closely con- 
nected with the responsibilities of early education, and the 
simple sanctities of the home. We do not, however, believe that 
this would necessarily cause them to have less sympathy with 
the progress of free thought, were it not for the extreme jealousy 
with which a large number of the other sex regard any advance 
on their part in that direction. We have often heard men, of 
vety liberal tendencies themselves, utter the most extreme senti- 
ments on this subject, and studiously deprecate the entrance into 
their houses even of books at all calculated to expand tiie mind 
or promote a spirit of inquiry. This, of course, arises sometimes 
in the case of stupid men from apprehension of their womenkind 
getting out of their own depth, so that tbej^ would be able no 
longer to play the part of family oracle with credit But we 
have observed this phenomenon also frequently in the case of 
snfiSciently clever men, and we have noticed particulariy that, 
this ieejling is especially strong in the case of middle-aged men 
with young wives. A middle-aged rake who marries a young 
wife is almost as apt to turn dfuote as an (dd French coquette 
whose last beauty has faded. We are therefjore inclined to atlai- 
bate this desire on the part of many men to keep wommi away 
from the influences of advancing thought to a mistaken idea that 
traditional notions of religion are necessaiy to be maintaiaed iit 
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order to preserve in women proper respect for the conjugal tie 
and family duties. We believe such a notion to be utterly erro- 
neous^ nay more, both unworthy and immoral for it is in fact to 
hold that falsehood is safer and more expedient than truth. Of 
course, after the kind of education that has been prevalent for 
many years in some quarters, it would be requisite to indoctrinate 
them with sounder knowledge gradually, to guard against the 
violence of reaction. But anything must be safer and better than 
a regular lifelong hypocrisy, where a father encourages in wife 
and children the superstition and delusion which he disbelieves 
himself. It will be difficult in the present day to keep out the 
light altogether ; but that which finds its way surreptitiously will 
more likely be the lightning flash, and produce exploinon rather 
than the cheering illumination of the friendly beam introduced 
on the domestic altar by the guiding hand. To think that igno- 
rant and superstitious women are more attachable or more faithful 
is a delusion. As a matter of fact, we do not find the greatest 
respect for conjugal fidelity in the most superstitious nations : are 
the women of Spain, Italy, and the South American States chaster 
than those of England and Germany ? On the contrary, the latter 
country is not only the home of free inquiry and general thirst 
for knowledge, but at the same time is the very cradle of the 
domestic virtues. Nor do we believe that there is anything in 
the peculiarly orthodox Ohristian traditions and beliefs especially 
favourable to female virtue, for it is not to be denied that ancient 
Boman matrons were for the most part superior in chastity to 
modern Christian women. Conjugal fidelity much more depends 
on the habits, social tone, and general simplicity of life in a 
country than any peculiarities of religious belief. A high and 
simple morality, independent of creeds, is the best upholder of 
family morals. Superstitious and ignorant women are generally 
the most emotional and sensual, and their sensuality reacts upon 
and consolidates their saporstitioo. In the absence of healthy 
exercise and development of their mental faculties, time hangs 
wearily, for even unvaried comfort and pleasure soon palls; 
hence those little temptations may be listened to, which to the 
braced and active mind pass by like the idle wind. The iho&t 
uxorious husband at last gets wearied of playing dragon to the 
insipidity of an ignorant woman, and seeks distraction from 
intolerable ennui elsewhere. The poor woman feels quickly 
enough that she is considered a simpleton, and can hardly fail 
more or less resenting if^ as she in many cases knows that it is 
not her fault she is so. Gradually losing that sympathy and 
support which her sex naturally looks for, she seeks it elsewhere, 
and is therefore easily liable to fall into the hands of one of those 
qaritual gentlemen whose chief functions seem to consist in con-* 
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soling disconsolate dames, or perhaps even into the hands of one 

those eideibeoa who are to be found in northern as as in 
sonthern Europe ; and the influences of neither of these classes of 
persons have always been found favourable to at any rate mental 
chastity. A healthy, well-exercised, and full mind is the true aafs> 
guard of the domestic and all the other virtues. A woman acoos- 
tomed to detect the idcla epeoia of false philosophy and science^ 
who has been brought up in the bratnng atmosphere of truth, and 
taught to abhor concealment and subterfuge, theological or other- 
wise, would be the veiy last to be deceived by the mean arts of the 
seducer, or to be betrayed into the foolish extravagance and excess 
of a luxurious age. Understanding the worth and dignity of her 
duties she will embrace them with her mind as well as her heart ; 
her friendship and affection will be built on solid grounds not easily 
shaken, her love will be at once a haven of refuge, a tower of 
strength, and a crown of glory to any man who is worthy to win her. 

We have dwelt a little diffusely perhaps on some of the causes 
of popular dislike or indifference to the action of the liberal clergy, 
because we wished to show that there is nothing in them to pro- 
duce total discouragement Their very prevalence arises, we think, 
in some degree from Broad Churchmen themselves thking insuf- 
ficient pains to explain their grounds of action, and not wowing 
a determined and easily recognisable front. Surely it cannot 
be difficult for them to make evident at least that their prin- 
mples are compatible with the highest reverence for things 
worthy of it, that thoy seek to increase and purify rather than 
diminish the sacredncss of the home, and that their proposals are 
r^ly more conservative of all that is valuable in our institn- 
tions than the conduct of those who would let falsehood and 
delusion eat away our moral foundations. 

Present circumstances, we think, call for prompt, demded, and 
united action. W e warn Liberal Churchmen that the opportunity 
may soon pass away. The recent reverse ought not to disheartw. 
pnie skilful general knows that after a defeat, when the enemy 
is exulting, is often the best time to strike a blow. The great 
dtfeet of the Liberal party has been their want of combined actioD. 
Some may imagine that if they were just now to put themselves 
prcMninently forward it would simply lead to their expulsion one 
by one, d M Voysey ; but, on the contrary, we believe that if they 
were publicly to combine, to avow their aspiration^ and Mdly 
miuntaui them by arguments, clear and decided, but at the asme 
time condliatoiy, the Church authorities would think twice 
before they ventured to assail them. Their number, indeed i* 
not so large as that of the old traditional parties, but it is not 
inconsiderable ; their weight is derived from ^eir ind^ndenoe 
of mind, their learning and ability. If rmce an tylrgcvimed 8Ui)4 
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were made, we have reason to believe also that many crypto- 
bre&ron would rally to the standard who now, from the un- 
decided and hesitating policy of the leaders of the Liberal party, 
do not know which way to look. Such an association* covM 
net be expelled in a body from the Church without the aid of 
the Legislature, which could never be put in motion for such a 
purpose. But surely the attempt would never be made. The 
Church authorities could not refuse to listen to a candid and 
persistent appeal arising from the midst of their own Com- 
munion, without stamping the Church of En^and as a mere 
impos^e—professing to be a Protestant Church, professing to 
be founded upon evidence and reason, and yet when put to the 
test falling back on the old Papal non possnmusy and replying 
to argument by a proclamation of its own infallibility. To take 
such a line may be possible for the Papacy, but would at once, 
we say again, stamp the Church of England as a simple im- 
posture. It would be expedient, we think, that in making an 
attempt at reform, the Liberal clergy should confine themselves 
at first to one or two well defined objects, such as the repeal of the 
penal statutes of Elizabeth, the Church Discipline Act, as far as 
regards prosecutions for heresy, and the Clerical Subscription 
Act. Modifications of rubrics and such small matters could well 
wait till liberty of speech was secured. But the best line of 
action could be settled when once the great fulcrum was obtained 
of an organized and avowed combination. Unless the Broad 
Church party can brace up their nerves to take quickly some 
decided line wo think that, as a party, they will be lost. We 
make bold to tell them that it is a duty they owe to themselves 
as well as to their followers. They cannot willingly let men 
think either that they do not know their own minds, or that 
they suspect each other’s intentions, or that they have not the 
courage to maintain what they believe to be truth. But if they 
are careless of their own reputations they are under obligations 
to the not inconsiderable number of disciples who have been 
roused or disturbed by their teaching. Many, first stimulated 
by their words, have left their old landmarks, and now, when 
they require a signal, no rallying cry is heard ; they find the leaders 
the party standing about the plain, this gazing in one direc- 
tion, that in another, all seeming unconscious that a crisis in the 
Journeys h^ arrived. Such an attitude goes far to excuse much 
of the mdi£^rence we mentioned : we may well hesitate to follow 
leaders whose trumpet gives no certain sound. In this point of 
view the Liberals do not contrast favourably with the Orthodox 

* An enrolled society would give great facility also for pnblisliing maai- 
feltoesi fto,, and could not be asstiled in the same way as an mdividnai. 
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mrty, for they at least know what they mean. They have taken 
for motto I^emo me imptme lacessit they stand shoulder to 
shoulder, denounce their foes, and hit out vigorously against 
whoever offends them. It will be hard if Liberal Churchmen, 
with the whole tide of modem thought in their favour, with 
every eminent man of science, every great thinker and scholar 
wishing them good speed, and with truth and logic and reason 
and facts all on their side, cannot get rid of those shackles 
and delusions of which all sensible men are heartily tired. It 
will be no little disgrace to them if they are afraid to try, if 
they show less courage and zeal for liberty and truth than the 
traditionalists for their old darkness and bondage. We say, then, 
once more, the time has come for combination and a bold adop- 
tion of a platform, no timid retiring from the struggle, no 
cowardly abandonment of their positions in the Church, but a 
resolute vindication of the privileges to which every Englishman 
has a right within the pale of a national institution — the right, 
before ail, to insist upon its reform. Reform is a name of happy 
omen, and under it before Englishmen have won many battles. 
Let Broad Churchmen adopt this appellation and stand to this 
purpose, and we dare assure them also of final victory. The 
struggle may be long and weary, but be sure many unexpected 
allies will rally to the old watchword, and no individual need be 
ashamed to have suffered loss or to have spent himself and fallen 
in one of those sacred contests which carry forward the banner 
of light and human freedom. 


If so be that tlie luxurious, the interested, the superstitious, 
and the indolent are still indifferent to reason and impervious to 
logic, they will have to learn by experience, as has often happened 
before, that difficult problems cannot be escaped by ignoring 
them, nor be frowned down by intoleiant respectability. Thev 
will find that shutting the eyes and slumbering on in a foots 

J aradise may hasten, but will certainly not avert convulsions. 

f it is useless to appeal to such as these, let it be remembered 
that there is a large and increasing class beyond the pale of the 
old Churches, as well as outside ot most of tne accepted and well- 
t<Hlo philosophies, who do not think that decorous respectability 
and increased trade are the great end and eummum bmvm of 
existence; in their eyes truly pious"’ capitalists, snug shop- 
keepers and other honest men"" of the sort, are not exactly 
^the noblest work of Ood.^' They have a very keen, if very 

« fashionable appreciation of the value of unvarnii^ed truth, 
i a natural reverence for those who dare to tell it at all hazarda 


They are for the most part hard-worked and hard-handed, and 
hayst!not much time ior abstract study; they will welcome^ bb 
allies, those whose greater leisure and book-learning may aid 
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effeok^ly in working out the problems they huye at heart. Some 
of their schemes have hitherto proved visional^, but disappoint- 
ment has not slaked their unquenchable faith, that there is yet 
a meaning to be found for the cry of “fraternity." Many .of 
them have a fond idea that the gooa of man is the true end and 
^ both of religion and government, and that truth is the great 
instrument of its attainment. May not they become the back- 
bone of that Church of the Future in which religion and 
politics will be one 7 


Art. V. — Public School Teaching. 

1. RvjpoH of Her Majesty’s Oommissumers appomled to 

tnqwire into the Revenues and Managemevd of certain 
Colleges and Schools, and the Studies pursued and In- 
slrudnon given therein : with an Appendix, and Ei^^nce. 

1864. 

2. Report of the Schools Inquiry Commission : with Eoidenee, 

&C. 1868. 

S OME time ago there appeared several letters in the Times 
under the heading, “ A Flea for the Children of the Rich," 
calling attention to the practical cruelty inflicted on the children 
of the well-to-do classes by the ignorance and carelessness of 
their nursemaids, and urging the necessity of radical reform in 
the nutseiy. On this subject we may have more to say at another 
time ; we will hero only express our cordial approval of the course 
suggested by “ Mater” (the dgnature appended to the first and 
other of the letters above alluded to), that the position of nurse 
to young children, who are at present commonly handed over 
almost entirely to the tender mercies of coarse, stupid and un- 
educated women, should be taken by those who are generally 
tenned ladies — ^by persons, that is, of far higher culture and 
education than the nurses and nursemaids to whom we have un- 
fortunately been so long accustomed. What we are going now 
to urge is “A Plea for the Children of the Rich” at a later 
period in their lives. The public mind is at present so much 
occupied with the question of the education of the poorer classes 
of the nation, that we fear the needs of the rich in this most im- 
portant clepartment are in some danger of being over-looked. 
And as we have long felt that there is a crying necessity for .iw.; 
forin in the methods of teaehing pursued in our great public and 
oth^^^ools, attended by the children of parents who caniiiffiitd 
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to pfty considerable sums for their education, we think the present 
moment, when the question of primary education is being so 
much discussed, not inopportune for calling attention to the 
{^neral condition in the country of more advanced and preten- 
tious education. For we do not see any reason why the attention 
bestowed on the former should prevent or inteifere with the 
discussion of the latter, or for postponing the (question of reform 
in the b^her parts of education, till the agencies set in motion 
by Mr. Forster’s Act for supplying its elements to the masses of 
the population are in full working order. The two operations 
must be always going on together, and there might even be some 
difSculty in deciding which of the two was the more imiiortant, 
when we take into consideration the enormous influence, for good 
or for evil, which is, and must necessarily be exercised on the 
general condition and progress of a country by the character of 
its wealthier classes as formed and moulded by their education. 
If it can. be conceived os possible that a time should ever arrive 
in the history of a highly civilized community, when rank and 
wealth should not have an enormous influence on its character 
and destinies, at any rate it is certain that that time in our 
country is very far distant. And in the meanwhile no one who 
has his country’s interests at heart can afford to be indifferent to 
the means of intellectual and moral culture, available for the rich 
and titled, any more than for the actually or comparatively poor, 
who form the great numerical majority of the people. It may be 
expected too that with the general progress of education, the 
defects of our higher instruction will be brought into greater 
prominence ; and if the classes which now enjoy a comparative 
monopoly of its advantages, do not wish to be left behind in the 
race of life, and to find that superiority which has hitherto been 
allowed them passing aw'ay, they will do well to look to them* 
selves in good time. 

What then, let us ask, is the character of the education 
ordinarily given in England to the sons of professional men, 
merchants and large tradesmen, country gentlemen and peers ? 
What is the quality of the article supplied under this namt^, 
at a cost varybg from 601. or 60{. to 2002. or 8002, a year 
fimr each boy ? For, though this may seem at first aght a 
oonuderable range of price, we think that, at least ibr our 
tffesent purpose, the kind of education professedly given at the' 
fowest of these figures does not substantially differ m>m tiiot at 
highest, " A sound classical education” is the substance ^ 
what generally offered,^ and the difference in price depen<te 
'more on the st^le of lodging and livinj^ the number and stsdal 
rank of the pupils, and other merely accidental oirenmstanoe^ than 
upim Miy considewUe difference in the actual instruction, tho 
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imge of subjects and the manner of teaching thipn. ^ And here we 
must pause to express our astonishment that practical, business- 
like Englishmen, people Who like to have their mone/s worth 
for their money, should rest contented with the article supplied 
them, as a rule, by their schoolmasters. The real explanation of 
the anomaly is to be found in their own inability to estimate its 
quality and value, and in that dogged spirit of unreasoning con- 
servatism which leads nine out of every ten of us to prefer 
enduring indefinitely the wretched old systems to which we and 
oar ancestors have b^n accustomed from generation to generation, 
to the trouble and risk of change, even when change could not 
make matters worse, and must, as a matter of moral certainty, 
make them much better. We constantly hear it said that igno- 
rant and uneducated people are indifferent to the education of 
their children, because they do not themselves know its value, 
and they think they have done well enough without it themselves 
and why should not their children after them ? But in point of facf^ 
this state of mind and this mode of reasoning prevail largely — nay^^ 
we had nearly said almost universally — among those who con- 
sider themselves, and are considered by others, well informed and 
well educated people. If it be not so, how is it, we repeat, that 
educated Englishmen do not insist on their children having a 
better, a more real education ? For if they insisted upon it, they 
could get it That is a matter of course. In this, as in other 
things, the demand would create the supply. As it is, is it not 
a palpable fact that ordinary English boys spend year after year 
of the time of life when the mind and body alike are most 
plastic and impressible in professedly learning certain things, and 
leave school at last, ay, and college too, with no knowledge of 
them worthy of the name ? We do not speak of the clever and 
hardworking boys, the cream of the schools, those who have the 
will and the power to pass the common run of their fellows in 
the race in which they are eager to win. These do, no doubts 
lewum 8omethiDg---do, we readily admit, get a great deal of know- 
ledge into their heads ; whether in the best way for the training 
of weir minds and hearts, or their success in life, is a very difr 
ferent question. But* we speak of the ordinary average boy, 
neither stupid nor dever, capable of learning, but not likely to 
attain eminence or distinction ; and we should very much like to 
know what real knowledge, (setting aside for the present the 
higher results of education, self-discipline, and moral culture^ 
which, however, we would remark in passing, are to a great 
extent the natural result of .proper instruction even in mere 
intellectual knowledge) what amount of genuine information 
stieh a boy usually has to diow as the result of from seven to tm 
yearsT instructkm at a public sohod. 
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We are not going to say a single word on the qnestion 
whether the subjects taught in our higher schools are the best 
for educational purposes The relative merits and defects of 
‘'classical” and “modern" education altogether beside the 
point we are now discussing. We take the system as it is, and 
we unhesitatingly assert that, judged by the reauUa it avma at 
prodrtcmg, as compared witk those it does produce, it ie a 
mieerable failure. It is painful to us, indescribably painful, to 
speak in these terms of a long established and widely prevalent 
system, to which vast numbers of our fellow countrymen ore 
warmly and sincerely attached, and in carrying out and main* 
taining which many of them have spent and are spending labo* 
nous and self-denying lives, apparently without a suspicion that 
there is anything amiss in it. But we must look facts in the 
face. And is it not a fact that thousands upon thousands of 
English boys spend a considerable portion of four, five, or six 
days a week for forty weeks in every year, from the time they 
are six or seven years old till eigliteen or nineteen, or even more, 
in learning Latin, and at the end of the time cannot construe 
Cicero or Virgil with any approach to ease and accuracy i can- 
not, at any rate, read even an ea.sy Latin book with such facility 
as to think of taking one up to read for their own amusement. 

Everybody knows that it is so. Every one who has had what 
is called, with unconscious irony, a “ liberal education” (meaning 
apparentiy an education on which the expenditure has been 
liberal) knows that the great majority of his acquaintance are 
each a living proof of the failure of schools and universiries to 
teach. Indeed, so unquestionable is it that they do teach next 
to nothing, that the almost openly avowed reason why men send 
their sons to them (unless they are exceptionally clever) is simply 
that they may associate with gentlemen in the social life and the 
sports of the place— a good thing in its way and as far as it 
goes, but hardly the object for which public schools and univer- 
.sities exist, hardly a justification for their vast endowments and 
the cost of living at them. But as men are seldom deeply im* 
pressed by what passes before them every day, we willpist call 
attention to a few more special facts, which are perfectly well 
known and afford excellent illustrations of the utter ineffirienw 
of the prevalent methods of teaching, but of which the signifi- 
oanoe seems to be strangely overlooked. The Ohuioh of Eng- 
land boasts of a learned clergy ; and doubtless there tdways have 
been and still are_ among her ministers many men of great learn- 
ing and acoomnlishments ; but these are the very fUte oi the 
nmvetsities^ and the mere comparison of their numbers with tto 
whole number of the clergy suggests g^t thooghto ot heart 
as to the education of the majority ; wnUe a ptacUcal acquaint* 
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ance with the intelleotual attainments of the d^dinary curate or 
incumbent simply makes one wonder what he can possibly have 
done with his time during all the years that he spent at school 
and college. Those of our readers who have been at Cambridge, 
or had sons there, will know what a poll-coach is. But for 
the benefit of others we must explain that he is a gentleman 
who spends a laborious life in cramming undergraduates with 
the knowledge necessary to enable them to pass the examination 
for the poll or ordinary degree. And it is a curious comment on 
the teaching of our public schools that nearly every man at Cam- 
bridge, though he is not trying to obtain honours in the examina- 
tion for his degree, finds it necessary to read during a great part, 
if not all, of the three years he spends there with a private tutor, 
in order to pass an easy examination in the very subjects which 
he has or ought to have been learning during his previous ten 
years at school. And thus the poll-coach drives a roaring trade 
by temporarily driving into men’s heads a small stock of know- 
ledge which they ought to have thoroughly learnt before ever 
they came to the University, and which, for want of early sys 
tematic teaching, the great bulk of thorn hardly retain much 
beyond the day of their final examination. But this is not all. 
Numbers of men at the universities are obliged to have a private 
tutor to enable them to pass their little-go,” an examination 
in subjects which most boys actually read at school when they 
aro fifteen ! 

And it is the same in everything else. There are a great 
many men in London and its neighbourhood who make con- 
siderable incomes by preparing pupils for the Civil Service and 
Army examinations, and this not for the Indian Civil Service 
and for admission to the Boyal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich (the examinations for which, especially the former, include 
a considerable range of subjects, both in number and difficulty), 
but for clerkships in Somerset House or the War Office, for direct 
commissions or admission to Sandhurst — examinations of a very 
superficial char^ter in the very rudiments of the subjects pro- 
fessedly taught in all classical schools. Why, a boy must be very 
backward indeed if he has not read everything that is necessary 
to' pass for Sandhurst by the time he is fifteen. Yet youths of 
sixteen and seventeen, after being at school the usual time, are 
sent to private tutors for a year or two to prepare specially for 
this examination, and then hardly pass, if at all. And the re- 
ports of the Cml Service Commissioners show a really startling 
number of candidates who either fail to reach or only just reach 
the very low standard of attainments required for admission to 
mcib of the dovemment offices^ People are so accustomed to 
the existing state of things that they take this large number of 
[Voh XOV, No. 0 IiXXXVI1L>-Nbw Sbbibs, Vol. XXXIX. No. IL D D 
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failures as natural, and imagine that the examinations must be 
very difBcult. But if any one takes the trouble to give a little 
attention to the matter, and considers the requirements of the 
Commissioners, and the ages of the candidates, in connexion with 
the professed course of study in the class of schools they may lO 
presumed to have attended, he will certainly agree that we are 
Justified in describing the number of failures as startling. Again, 
it will hardly be believed, and yet it is a fact, that men intended 
for the learned profession ” of a barrister frequently fail to pass 
the preliminary examination for admission to one of the Inns of 
Court — in a bit of easy Latin and the outlines of English History ! 
Take, as a last illustration, the Oxford and Cambriugo Local Ex- 
aminations (which we really believe have done a good deal to raise 
the standard of teaching at middle-class schools), and let any one 
compare the number of passes, not with the number of candidates, 
but with the aggregate number of pupils in tbe schools from which 
those candidates come ; and then, bearing in mind that these are 
generally selected pupils, on whom much time and pains have been 
bestowed in order to prepare them specially for these examinations, 
we shall be much surprised if he does not come to the conclusioi> 
that the results of the teaching, as regards the great bulk of the 
pupils, are eminently unsatisfactory, in fact that the money spent 
upon their instruction is little better than thrown away. 

If further proof bo wanting it will be abundantly supplied by 
the first Beport which we have placed at the head of this article, 
especially by the sections (6 and 7) on the “ Results of the In- 
struction at the Schools, as ascertained from other Sources” 
(pp. 23-27), and the detailed evidence there referred to ; to 
which we can only here briefly refer the reader. This Report, it 
is true, bears date as far back as 1864 ; but though it has thus 
been before the public nearly seven years, there is no reason to 
suppose that any considerable improvement has taken place in 
the character of the teaching at the public schools. 

Are not such facts as these an emphatic and conclusive con- 
demnation of the system of teaching which produces such results? 
For the ordinary English boy of the well-to-do class is not inca- 
pable of learning. On the contrary, he soon learns a good deal 
w^ben he is thrown on his own resources amobg his equals in the 
world} notwithstanding the imperfect character of the preparation 
he hes received at school. So that if he does not learn Latin or 
arithmetic at school we may assume that it is not simply from 
want of capacity. And any one who has fairly tried to apply a 
rational system of teaching to such boys (supposing of coum^ M 
a condition precedent that be has himself a competent and in* 
telUgmit knowledge of the subjects he attempts to teach) kncMSa 
from experience we truth of this assumption. And if any 
wants confirmation of it let him ask a government inspector^ or 
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the published repod^ of those officero^ for the purpose of ascer- 
tainiug what is the character and .value of th6 knowledge ac- 
quirea by a class of boys supposed to have much fewer advan- 
tages under the instruction of able National School masters. 
He will then discover that the children of labourers and artisans 
can get for a few pence a week better intellectual training, a 
more intelligent knowledge of what is taught them, and more 
capacity for using and developing the powers of their minds, 
than is commonly gained by the majority of the pupils of the 
most successful and expensive seminaries in the country. What 
is the cause of this difference? How is it that the ordinary 
public or grammar school boy learns so little and so badly, while 
a fair specimen of the product of the National School at least 
learns well the little that he generally has time and opportunity 
to learn at all ? The anawer to these questions is simply this. 
The teacher in the latter case knows, because he has learnt, while 
the teacher in the former does not know and will not learn, how 
to teach. 

There are two businesses or professions, and as far as we know 
only two, for which, in England, it is not considered necessary 
tiiat a person should serve an apprenticeship of any kind, for 
which no special training is thought to be required ; and these 
two, strange to say, are just the callings whose proper exercise, 
if men’s spiritual and intellectual improvement is of more con- 
sequence than their material comfort, is of the greatest importance 
to mankind — tho clergyman’s and the schoolmaster’s. With the 
clergyman’s as such, we have here nothing to do ; but it is ex- 
traordiuary and unaccountable to us that the necessity of special 
and systematic training for schoolmasters is so generally ignored ; 
indeed not only ignored but positively and strenuously denied 
by persons whose experience and occupations might be expected 
to render them competent to express a valuable opinion on the 
subject Dr. Benson, for example, the able and eminent Head 
Master of Wellington College, has, in a letter which was quoted 
in the House of Commons jn the discussion on Mi^. Forster’s 
Act, expressed the belief that a system of training for masters in 
schools such as that over which he presixics is undesirable, and 
that it is better they should pick up their trade in the random 
tray at present prevailing. But the art and science of teaching 
no more come by nature than any other. Nor is the fact that a 
man has a great deal of knowledge in his own head any guarantee 
whatever Uiat he is able satisfactorily to impart it to othera 
You might as well employ a man to perforin a delicate surgical 
eperation on the strength of bis acquaintance with medical 
woks, or have your coat made by one whose only quali&oation 
irtti a profoOnd study of the history of dress, as send your child 
. DDg 
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to school to OQO who has done nothing to fit himself for the 
buanesB of educating beyond what is evidenced by taking a 
good degree at Oxford or Cambridge. 

And not only is this clear as a matter of theory, but it is 
abundantly shown by a consideration of the actual state of things 
in any of our public schoola The masters in them ([we refer 
now chiefly to the assistant-masters) arc generally appointed to 
their posts on the strength of their University honours and 
testimonials, and in very many cases go direct from college to 
their masterships. And now, how is their work done ? We will 
take for illustration the case of one of the middle forms or classes, 
consisting, that is, of boys who are supposed to be fairly forward 
in Latin, reading (say) Viigil ami Livy. Well, there are probably 
as many as thirty, forty, or oven fifty boys in the clas!!. Of these 
there will perhaps bo from half a dozen to a dozen, according to 
the size of the class, who are considered the -clever ones, boys 
who from a natural facility of learning, or by industry and per- 
severance, have worked their way to the top of the class, and 
about as many who are looked upon as hopeless duffers, who are 
moved up from class to class simply because they are too big 
and too old to stay in the lower forms, or because they have 
stayed the regulation time in each (for at the school we were at 
ourselves we remember that it was a rule that a boy should 
never bo kept more than a year in the same form), or because the 
roaster below has got tired of them. Between these two sets come 
the ordinary rank and file of the class, those in whose interests 
especially we are writing, numbering more than all the others 
together, — good fellows, not over bright, yet by no means stupid, 
who have managed, with a moderate amount of exertion on their 
own part, and a good deal of help, of a more or less honest 
character, from those above them, to scramble through their 
forms without discredit. Now the principal objection to the 
system of instruction at this stage is that the lessons are adapted 
only, at the best, to the most advanced boys, and even they (as 
we shall endeavour to show presently) are overdone in respect of 
quantity. The lesson is perhaps fifty lines of Virgil. The maatBr 
l^cks out a boy, generally one near the bead of the clang, on 
whom he can rely to know something of what he is al^t, to 
begin. The first thing is to run quickly through the translation 
of the previous day’s lesson. The boys sit in order round the 
room, and each stands up to do bis piece of trandation, and fits 
down when he has finished a few lines. When the “old lesson” 
is finished the new lesson is construed, generally and propwty 
word for word (in the stage of progress at which we snppcse our 
specimen class to be)^ each boy taking a few lines till me whole 
is got through. And by the time this has been done, in a jasetty 
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hurried and aurarfidal manner^ and perhaps two or three ques- 
tions asked bj the master and answered by tHe boys, on gram- 
matical construction or etymology, the hour or so allotted to that 
lesson is over, and the boys have to go on to a similar lesson in 
Qreek or French, or whatever the next subject may be. 

Perhaps the first thing that strikes any one who attentively 
considers this method is the absurd length of the lesson, meaning 
thereby the number of lines to be got through in the time. And 
this, in too many schools and by too many masters, is regarded 
as the chief point to be insisted on; a certain quantity of the 
book must be got through in a certain time ; how, is very little 
considered. And this brings us to the root of the matter. The 
radical fault of tho whole system is this : — Parents and teachers 
alike fail to comprehend that it is the quality and not tho 
quantity of the learning which a man or boy has in his head 
which is of importance ; that a thorough maderyoi the simplest 
and smallest principle is of infinitely more use, alike in the 
training and development of the powers of tho mind and in the 
practical work of life — ^for the former fits a man for the latter — * 
than a superficial or merely mechanical knowledge of half tho 
sciences. It is better for a boy thoroughly to understand ten 
lines of Virgil than to be able to give a glib and free** transla- 
tion, got by rote, of all the -dSneid ; better that he should be 
able to give a rational explanation of the principles of simple 
subtraction than have that merely mechanical acquaintance, 
which is all that most boys get at school, with all the processes 
of fractions, decimals, and ‘‘ Double Rule of Three.” 

For the object of education is not to cram boys* heads with an 
undigested mass of information on various subjects, nor to enable 
them to construe Virgil or Thucydides. Indeed, we can hardly 
imagine any acquirement more utterly useless, taken by itself, to 
En^ish boys than a mechanical knowledge of the Greek and 
liatin languages. These are useful mainly, if not in ordinary 
cases entirely, as a means of training the mind to a wholesome 
and useful exercise of its varied powers. The proper end and 
aim of education is to develop© these powers, to teach people 
how to use their minds to the greatest effect — in short not (as v^e 
have said) to give mforinatwri, hut to teach the pupils to team, 
to teach them the way to teach themselves and to apply their 
mental powers to any subject that may be brought before them. 
What children go to school for, if rightly understood, is to gain 
^bits of application, order, method, discipline, to learn how to 
think and reason and find out things for themselves, not to be 
told things that they do not know. Above all, the great object 
of education, the grand result to which all those habits we have 
Mmed directly tend, is the acquisition of the habit of self-control. 
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that perfect mastery of a man’s self, his powers of mind and body, 
his feelings and his intellect, which is the highest and most dis- 
tinctive characteristic of humanity, the most essential element 
and condition of human happiness. To put a boy, or girl, in the 
way of learning how best to use all his, or her, natural faculties 
for the attainment of such wishes as reason and experience point 
out as the worthiest ; that, we take it, is the true object oi the 
schoolmaster. 

Instead of this, what is the miserable result which we com- 
monly get at the end of ten or twelve years of elaborate and 
expensive schooling ? The boy can, with labour and difficulty, ^ve 
a bald and lifeless construe” (we cannot call it a translation) of 
" Tu Marcellus eris” or “Quousque tandem abutere, Catilma,” and 
perhaps “ do” (it is doing indeed) a good many of the examples 
m the arithmetic book which he has been in the habit of using ; 
but if you were to set him to begin learning a new language, or 
to analyse a dozen lines of the “ Paradise Lost,” or even to solve 
a mtnplo arithmetical problem stated in any but the stereotyped 
form, he would most likely be quite at a loss how to set to work. 
No better illustration could be given of the unscientific, mereljr 
mechanical character of ordinary English teaching than the be- 
wilderment which seizes a class when an arithmetical question is 
put in a different form from that to which the examples in their 
class-book have accustomed them. They can dash off these 
examples by the dozen ; but put a similar question in a form 
which makes a little careful reasoning necessary in order to dis- 
cover what particular multiplications, subtractions^ and so on, 
have to be performed in solving it, and they arc brought to a 
stand immediately. We well remember seeing in a grammar 
school a class of boys, fairly advanced in arithmetic^ completely 
puzzled on being asked to find the divisor in a simple division 
sum when the dividend and the quotient were g^ven : not a boy 
attempted it. We are speaking, we repeat once more, of the 
oi^inaty product of the schools. There are many ^boys who 
will learn, in some sort, in spite of bad teaching ; ana there 
are many masters, too, who know how to help on a clever and 
willing pupil. But what we wish to urge i^ that it is the faudt 
of the system of teaching that the number of clever and willing 
piqnls is comparatively so small. We are not, of course going to 
deny that there are veiy great differences in the capacities of 
ehildien ; though these inequalities are rendered iq^parently, and, 
etm actually, much greater than they really are by the want of 
ptopOT attention to the development of the natural pewets in 
eaify childhood, «id purticularly in the first stages of direct hr- 
straction. But we do assert, most distinctly and emphaticid^, 
and without any hentation or miegiving, that under a m^ 
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rational gjrstem of teacliisj' results might be obtuued in the case 
of ordinary boys, and even of many arho are <novr set down as 
absolutely dull and ^upid, arhich would amaze most of the {sresent 
generation of masters. 

And here, before proceeding to point out the main defects of 
dte prevalent ^thods of instruction and their remedies, we 
would revert briefly to the principles on which masters arc ap- 
pointed, for the sake of insisting on the necessity of special 
training for teachers, most especially for those who have the 
care of the lowest forms. It is in teaching the elements to the 
younger children that a sound and sensible method is of para- 
mount importance. If the foundation be well laid, the raising 
of the superstructure is comparatively easy. Every teacher 
knows the importance of a good elementary grounding. If you 
take two chil^n of apparently equal capacity and industry and 
set them to begin Latin, one under a good teacher and the other 
under a bad one, everylxidy knows that if after a few months 
you put them under a third master, he will find thab there is a 
vast difference in their proficiency and rate of progress. Indeed, 
we might almost go the length of saying that if due care were 
taken in the selection of masters for the junior forms, it would 
be comparatively of little consequence what tho upper masters 
were like. Only their pupils would be very much quicker thsux 
they are now in finding out whether the masters did their work 
properly or not Under the existing system, the younger boys 
are hardly ever properly taught ; and that not because their 
masters neglect their work, but because (as we have already said) 
they do not know, they have never had a fair chance of knowing, 
how to do it There is plenty of zeal among the masters of the 
lower forms at our large schools, and many of them have all the 
qualities which fit them to win the affection and esteem of their 
little pupils ; and it is, we doubt not, a very painful and dispirit- 
ing reflection to them that so many of their small charges make 
so little real progress. But they come to their work fresh from 
college, little more than boys themselves, clever fellows (mai>y of 
them), who have scrambled through their education as we all 
have ^m generation to generation, who know how they were 
taugiit when they first went to school themselves, and know no 
better way of teaching the new generation. 

All this must be changed. To teach a child the elements of 
Latin or arithmetic, it is not necessary that a man should be 
deeply and extensively read in the poetry and philosophy of 
Greece and Borne, or intimately acquainted with the Lunar 
Theory and the processes of the Integral Calculus. Certm^y 
there is not tire slightest need for him to have hu^ 

^j^noors at Oxford or Cambrige. Not that there is any 
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jectioB to the mas^ters of the lower forms being men of extensile 
and varied attainments. Very far indeed from that : the more 
they know the better, if only they know it xyell themselves, and 
know how to put the first be^nnings of knowledge before chil^ 
dren’s minds clearly and siminy. But this is the essential point. 
And this faculty may be, and often is, possessed by men of 
very moderate attainments in a far higher degree than by men 
of superior scholarship. 

One qualification of the firat importance in a teacher, especially 
in dealing with very young beginners, and one which is often, 
and quite naturally, particularly diflScult of attainment by men 
of great natural quickness and ability, is the faculty of putting 
oneself in the learner's place, of realizing the light (or rather the 
darkness) in which the new subject appears to his mind, and the 
difficulties which it presents to him, and of giving, on the spur 
of the moment, a thoroughly intelligible explanation of those 
difficulties. No one who has not had experience in teaching can 
form a just idea of the extreme difficulty which slow and un- 
trained minds find in taking in many notions which to a person 
in a more advanced state of knowledge appear so simple and so'" 
clear that explanation and simplification of them is not merely 
unnecessary, but almost impossible. Thus, all practical teachers 
know perfectly well that even fairly intelligent children, after 
being under instruction for years, often appear utterly incapable 
of drawing the simplest possible inference. Tell them, for 
example, that object A is as long as object B, and that B is os 
long as C, and they cannot draw the conclusion that A is as long 
as C. This may seem an extreme case, but it is a fair instance 
of numberless points requiring explanation to young beginners 
which either never occur at all to the mind of an inexperienced 
teacher, or, if they do, are passed over by him, because he thinks 
that if a pupil cannot understand them of himself, he is so hope- 
lessly stupia that it is of no use to take any pains to explain 
principles to him, and he can only acquire a certain quantity of 
knowledge by pure cramming. The really good teacher, on the 
other band, anticipates and meets all these difficulties, and will 
not advance a step till the way is thoroughly cleared. His pro- 
gress may be slow, sometimes painfully slow, but it is sure and 
sound. Never to slur over a difficulty, that is one secret of sound 
teaching; and another is to teU the pupil as little as possible, 
but to jguide him, by judicious questioning, to find things out for 
himself by inference and analogy. 

And fmr this readiness in appreciating and explaining the dif* 
fieultiesof beginners training and experience are especially ne« 
cessary. We say tramiAw and experience ; for though esipe«» 
rience, rightly used, is much, men require traipii^ to teach tbeUjt, 
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ItoW to use their experience rightly, and reduce its results to 
ft pftuitical system. Whether we consider the peculiar difSculties 
wbiob, from the necesdty of the ease, beset the threshold of a 
subject, and tbe difficulty which those to whom the whole sub- 
ject is familiar find in realizing those difficulties, or the fertility 
df resources which is needed to adapt oneself to the varying 
forms in which these difficulties present themselves to the various 
minds of children, or the tact and judgment necessary in dealing 
with their different tempers and dispositions, and the irreparable 
injury which may be done them, intellectually and morally, at 
that plastic age, by unwise and injtidicious treatment, or the, 
comparative ease with which progress is made in the higher 
parts of learning when the foundations are well laid, we must be 
impressed with the importance of providing for the junior classes 
especially, not raw recruits fresh from college, but men who have 
studied and learnt the art of teaching, and whoso experience 
has given them something at least of that judgment which can 
seldom if ever come by any means but experience, and which is 
so eminently desirable in their position. 

But it will be asked, How are these trained teachers to be pro- 
cured ? Where are they to be found ? It might bo sufficient to 
answer, If the want is clearly understood to exist means must 
and will be found for supplying it. But we aro not driven to 
this. Numerous institutions for training schoolmasters already 
exist in various parts of tbe country, and many of the masters in 
the National schools, and in some of those which are called 
Grammar schools, as well as in some private schools, are taken 
from these institutions ; indeed, in many schools it is a condition 
of appointment that candidates should have a certificate of 
efficiency as teachers from one of these training collegea In 
many schools, too, there are pupil teachers, who are there for 
the purpose of learning the art of teaching as well as of advanc- 
ing in their own studies ; and, if it be said that tbe training in 
these colleges is directed only to meet the wants. of pripiary 
schools^ we answer that this is by no means exclusively so, os is 
shown by the fact incidentally mentioned above, that teachers 
with certificates from them are employed for the lower forms of 
Grammar schools. Moreover, at most, if not all, of these establish- 
ments opportunities are ^ven, of which many avail themselves, 
-of learning the subjects which are taught in at least the lower 
forms of tbe public schools. Indeed, we ourselves know of 
parochial schoolmasters who are employed during their spare 
time as private tutors to boys who are pupils at schools of the 
Very class about which we are writing. But of coarse, if tbft 
Intern of having taained masters is to be generally adopted, we 
must have more training colleges^ and we must adapt the course 
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of instruction in them to the requirements of the higher grade 
schools. The materials are at band for making a beginning* 
The system can, from the necessities of the case and the cons'* 
tionson which existing masters hold their offices, only be adopted 
by degrees ; but when the necessity of adopting it is once gene- 
rally perceived the means of supplying the want will be found. 
The main point at present is to awaken the public mind, the 
mind of parents who wish their children to have the best educa*» 
tion possible, to the vast importance of the question and to the 
possibility of immensely improving the quality of the article 
called education at present offered them in most markets. 

This will be a convenient place to make one or two remarks 
on another great mistake of the existing system, arising from 
what seems to us a mistaken estimate of the relative rank and 
position of the masters in a school. It is taken for granted that 
the masterships of the more advanced forms are more honourable, 
and should be— at any rate in most cases they are — better paid 
than thos(^ of the lower. We do not at all see why this should 
be so. We have taken some pains to show (though were it not 
for tlie fact that it does not seem to be at all generally under- 
stood we should have thought it almost self-evident) that the 
lower forms require at least as much pains in teaching, at least 
as high qualifications in the teacher, as teacher, as the higher. 
They may not necessarily require so extensive a range of know- 
ledge, but they call for a rarer combination of qualities. But it 
. will be said that there is more drudgery involved in teaching 
them, that the routine of constantly going over the same ground 
in the elements is more wearisome than in the wider range which 
is possible in the more advanced stages, and that minds of a 
higher order rebel against Riis drudgery and routine. Now, to 
say nothing of the absurdity of attempting to graduate the scale 
of salaries according to the mental calibre of the masters, we 
venture to dispute, if not entirely to deny, this position. We 
will admit that the lessons of the higher classes may be more 
interesting, but is it so with the pupils ? We often hear people 
speak of children being at an interesting age, and we do not 
think this commonly means the age at which they begin reading 
Tacitus and Tliucydidcs, but rather a much earlier period in 
their lives. And surely it is most interesting to watch and to 
asnst in the gradual opening of children’s minds when they are 
^ bejpnning to receive the first elements of knowledge and thoi^bti 
It is the dry, formal manner in which they are taught that is at 
fault, and neither the nature of their infantile studies nor tha 
character of their minda But even were it otherwise, even could 
we admit' UisA there was more of routine and drudgery in the 
demeutary parts cf teachings we should still deny most emphsAi*- 
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eatly that theM sboiilcl be left to teachais of ‘a lover order of 
mind or a^bunmenta When ve consider th6 paramount im< 
portance of laying a good foundation, when ve reflect hov much 
mme demand there is in elementary teaching for the highest 
and most various of the distinctive qualifications of the teacher, 
other than mere knovledge and acquirements, ve are very clearly 
of ojnnion that the position of the roaster vhose buoness is to 
teach the elements to the younger children ought to be regarded 
rather as mbre honourable, and at the same time more onerous, 
and therefore to be better remunerated, than as les& 

But ve do not see the necessity for making any such in- 
vidious distinctions. What ve do see very clearly in connexion 
with this part of our subject is, that if (which ve think unde- 
niable) the only true ground on vhich one calling can be con- 
ridered more honourable or respectable than another is that 
its pursuit is more calculated to benefit mankind or those among 
whom it is pursued, then the calling of the elementary teacher 
is one of the most honourable in the vorld. He has in his 
hands the moulding of the minds, and through them of the 
destinies, of future generations ; it is for him to give direction 
and development to the most active forces of the world ; he is 
or should be the most efficient servant in the cause of human 
progress. And further, we think that the man who gives the 
best evidence of high menial cultivation is he who, while pos- 
sessing great powers and attainments, is most ready to undergo 
toil and drudgery, to forego the pursuits and occupations to 
which a &stidious indolence would most incline him, for the sake 
of doing useful and important work for his fellova And, how- 
ever interesting the teaching of the young may be made, it is, 
we are far from denying, hard work, much harder work, if done 
properly, thw it is usumly supposed to be by parents, pupils, or 
even schoolmasters ; for these last do not, as a rule, in the class 
of schools about vhich we are speaking, work half hard enough ; 
they take things much too easily. 

And this leads 08 to say a few words on the subject of metibois 
of teaching. We have already alluded to the prevalent method. 
Its mmn defects are two : it wants thoroughness ; and it wants 
life, or perhaps it would be more expressive to say, liveliness. 
We have already remarked on the preposterous length of the 
^inary lesson^ in at least the middle and Ugher classes. But 
it may be observed that this amount is preposterous chiefly 
because it is ummed that the boys in the class are in as 
advanced a ebnditioo of knovledge as, theoretically, they ought 
to be^ It is assumed that they have been properly tau^t in 
the lower forms; and if they h^ j^n, ^ey might postiUy be 
aible to get on at tiie rate expected of them. But as a matt» of 
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. th^y have liot been so taught; the difference bekw^een 
theory and practiicc is even more marked in this d4>a^tment of 
liuman action than in most others. The practical working of 
^ the whole system — or rather want of system— is a capital specie 
men of the way we do most things in this country, stumbling 
and bungling along, tripping over some difficulties and evading 
others, till at last we arrive at some so-called practical know'- 
. ledge of the subject, which passes muster fairly as long as it is 
not analysed or severely tried, but is wanting in all the essen- 
tials of real science, anj moreover, costs the learner infinitely 
more trouble and discomfort than would be required to attain a 
far more satisfactory result if pursued in a sounder and more 
philosophical method from the beginning. Thus we are brought 
back again and again to the foundation, the elementary teaching* 
And tlic principle on which this ought to be carried bn is, 
“ little and well.’^ It matters not how short the lessons are, if 
only they are thoroughly explained and understood. Indeed 
at first the shorter they are the better ; for they are so much 
the more likely to be remembered. 

But to be more directly practical, we will take as an example the 
teaching of Latin, which is a subject almost uni versallytfiugb tin 
the class of schools under consideration. Now, how does a sensible 
grown-up person set to work if he wants to learn anew language? 
Does be get simply a grammar and delectus, and spend weary 
months in learning by rote declensions and conjugations and read- 
ing little disjointed sentences of from two to six words each ? Cer- 
tainly not. He adopts what is called the Hamiltonian system, 
or some plan based on similar principles, instead of the unnatural 
method commonly adopted in schools. A grammar of course he 
must have, if he wants to acquire a scientific knowledge of the 
language (and if, we may add, there happens to be one in exis- 
tence^ and accessible, written on moderately sound philological 
principles, which is rather a chance), and a dictionary ; but his 
first want is a book written in the language he is going to learn ; 
not a ** reading book," a collection of unconnected scraps of the 
language, but a continuous work in ordinary prose. This he 
takes, and attacks the first page and the first sentence of it. If 
he has to do it all by himself, it seems hard and hopeless work 
enough at first ; but after a time, with the help of his dictionary 
and grammar, he gets a glimmering of the meaning of the first 
sentence, and by degrees a better and clearer notion. And bq ha 
g6es en to the next sentence and the next. Very often at first; 
be has to leave much half understood, or even not undented.]; 
but as he reads on, new li^ht is constantly thrown ba the 
eariier obscurities and difficulties, and by the time he has wetded 
weai% through a few pages, he begins to have a toIeral:3y deer 
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and correct apprehension of the general meanhig of his author. 
Then be reads these pages over again, and is 'surprised to find 
how much he already understands, and how much moi^e easily he 
vanquishes the difficulties, which still frequently arisa And so 
by the time he has read half a small volume three or four times 
over, he finds that he can read the rest of it with hardly any 
trouble beyond that of occasionally looking out a word in the 
dictionary. 

We have taken the case of a man (whom wo have necessarily 
supposed to be a man of some intelligence and industry ; other- 
wise he would never set to work at such a task, or would soon 
give it up in despair) who has no one to help him ; and many 
men have learnt new languages and new sciences in this or a 
similar manner, unassistea. But if the learner uses one of Mr'. 
Hamilton's books with interlined translation, or has a friend or 
teacher who understands the language, to help him over his dif- 
Acuities now and then, or better still, to hear him read regularly, 
his progress is comparatively easy and rapid. Now of course we 
do not mean to say that a child could learn in this way by him- 
self. But boys at school have a teacher, and we are decidedly of 
opinion, indeed we almost think it stands to reason, if the matter 
be fairly considered without any prejudice resulting from a merely 
habitual attachment to old established methods, that a master in 
teaching boys Latin (or what language it may be) should pursue 
a^plan very similar to that just sketched. When he has a class 
about to begin Latin, let him take, say, a book of Cmsaris Corn* 
mentaries, an oration or a treatise of Cicero, a book of Livy — 
almost any other book would do as well, setting aside authors 
whose style is peculiar, like Tacitus or Sallust ; only it should be 
something in which children can be led to take an interest ; 
and whether this can be done will depend a good deal on the 
master. But Csesar is a book veiy commonly read by beginners ; 
the style is generally simple, and at the same time classical, and 
it is not difficult for a judicious teacher, who knows the celebrated 
commentaries well himself, to make them interesting to most 
boys. Well, having chosen his book, and given his class a general 
idea of its subject and contents, let him write up the first sentence 
legibly on the black board, that best of teacher's assistants. By 
im first sentence, it may be casually remarked, is of coui*se 
meant the sentence with which the teacher chooses to begin. In 
the case of books like the Catiline or Jugurtha of Sallust, which 
begin with a sort of philosophical preface, the style and meaning 
of which are alike difficult for children, it would probably be 
thought better to omit such preliminary dissertations, and start 
with the actual commencement of the narrative. Then let him 
tell the boys the meaning of it> word by word, encouraging th^m 
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to guess at the meaoiog of sudi words as have others resembling 
them in English,- but of course being careful to pdnt out dif* 
ferences as well as futalogies in the meaning of wmds of simibup 
sound, and often showing how words which were originally the 
same have come to have different meanings, pointing out like- 
nesses between their literal and metaphorical senses, and so on. 
By the time he has gone over the sentence slowly and carefully 
two or three times, he will probably find that among them the 
boys will be able to give the meaning of the whole without any 
assistance from him. Then let him mb out what he has written 
and go on with a lesson on a different subject The next day 
let him write up the same sentence again, and see what the 
boys remember about it. And so let him go on till at least the 
great bulk of the class thoroughly know by heart the meaning 
of the words and the sentence. Special providon must be made 
by separate classes for boys who are clearly below the average 
in quickness and intelligence, the number of whom will, as we 
have before suggested, be found much smtdler than at present, 
when a more rational method of teaching is adopted. On the 
other hand, continual care ought to be taken that the class 
lessons are not adapted solely or chiefly to the wants and pro- 
gress of the cleverest members of the class — a very common fault 
of the existing methoda These will, of course, midre more rapid 
progress and get removed to higher classes sooner than the rest 
But it must ever be borne in mind that they ought not to be ttfo 
chief or special objects of the teacher's care. All his instmetion 
is to be directed chiefly to the wants and progress of the pupil of 
average intelligence, and rather to the benefit of the dullest than 
of the quickest, who are better able to take care of themselves. 
When the majority of the class are thoroughly familiar with the 
meaning of the first sentence, let the next be treated in the 
same way, and then the next ; taking care to repeat the whde 
sufiiciently often to keep it fresh in the memory, often enough 
indeed, for the bulk of the class to know it pretty well by hearty 
without having consciously and directly committed it to memory. 
It need hardly be stated that whenever a word occurs which, or 
the like of which, either in form or meaning, has occurred before, 
the earlier passage will be referred to, and the meaning gatherad 
from that, and if the meaning is in any wav modified, t^ di£> 
jEarence will be explained and illustrated. Ihis is speciidly im< 
portant with reference to grammatical forms and inflexions^ wiAr 
Vrbioh the young students are thus famihaiiaed before they have 
formally learnt 'them in the grammar, or at any rate contampo*. 
raneously. For, of course, the grammar must be leamt, t^ de- 
tentions and eoq|<^[ation% the rules of eonstruotion, and the reek 
must be gradually got by heart as the reading goes <m. AuK 
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the two will materially assisl; each other. Almost from the very 
begiomog^ attention should be called to the simpler rules and 
general principles of logical and grammatical construction. To 
a great extent, the grammar of one language is the grammar of 
all, and children cannot be taught this, practically, too early. 
The peculiarities of the Latin grammar will be learnt later in 
the same practical manner ; and the teacher’s judgment will be 
constantly exercised in deciding how far technical and theoretical 
knowledge shall keep i>aoo with or lag behind, or it may be even 
perhaps sometimes get in advance of practical. At first, of course, 
the pupils must take much on trust from their teacher. But the 
good teacher will always be careful that what is so taken shall he 
as small in quantity as possible consistently with a due regard 
for the capacities of the learners. While it is constantly borne in 
mind that principles and methods are what we must chiefly aim 
at instilling into the young mind, it is equally important to re- 
member that practice is often the best teacher of principles, and 
that the young mind especially does not readily take in and 
soon wearies of abstractions and generalizations, when the way 
has not been carefully prepared for the perception of them, alike 
in their truth, their beauty, and their usefulness. 

We said that the method of teaching at present prevalent 
wanted thoroughness and life. Of course we do not pretend to 
maintain that these defects will be effectually remedied by 
merely adopting the plan above sketched out, to which we have 
devoted more space than to those (and they are many) to whom 
it is familiar will appear necessary ; but we believe that though 
by no means new, it is not so generally known and understood 
as it should be. The chanicter of the leaching in respect of 
the two most important qualities we havo named depends far 
more on the teacher than on his plan of teaching. But we do 
say that the' system here proposed is naturally much more 
favourable to thoroughness and life, or at any rate much less 
favourable to dulness and superficiality, than the other. In the 
first place it necessitates much more physical activity on the 
part of the master, and it makes harder work for him. And 
on the other hand it is much livelier work for the boys tban 
sitting each with his book before him,* on which he is expected 
to keep his eyes fixed in solemn silence waiting for his turn to 
** go om” The mere fact of keeping all the eyes of the class 
fixed on a common object is a great help to attention, quickness^ 
and ^mnlatiom And the master is necessarily turning about 
from the board to the boys, and he naturally asks questions, 
now of one, now of another, so as to keep all on the alert. The 
tefo, should be encouraged to ask questions and make sugn 
IP^idoDS of themsdves^ within such limits (it need hardly be 
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added) as time and discipline require. Neitber masters nor 
scholars can well-get sleepy over their work when it is done in 
this way. And the importance of keeping boys’ attenUon alive, 
and of making their work as interesting to them as possible, 
cannot be over-estimated. A practical schoolmaster of our 
acquaintance, one whose manner, particularly with very young 
boys, was remarkably happy, used to say that "all lto;^s were 
wiUing horses to some extent*' (though he admitted that in some 
cases the extent was small), and he insisted very strongly on 
the importance of avoiding everything which would tend to 
diminish their willingness by giving them a distaste for their 
lessons ; for which reason he would never allow such punish- 
ments as writing out portions of the Iwoks they had to learn or 
read. And as an illustration of the advantages of the method 
of teaching which we are advocating, it may be mentioned that 
this same gentleman, when ho was head master of a school for 
the children of Europeans in India, had large cards printed with 
the terminations of the different Latin declensions, &c., and 
illustrative examples, and taught his pupils by means of tiiese 
without their using grammar books of their own at all ; and Re 
said it was surprising how quickly the children learnt to decline 
nouns and adjectives. 

This plan of using printed cards is nearly equivalent to the 
black board, and may save the master some trouble, but is subject, 
in common with all set forms, to certain drawbacks. Thus it is 
a chance if the printed form contains exactly what is wanted at 
the moment ; and again, it is difficult so to arrange the cards 
that the one in use at a given lesson shall contain all .that is 
wanted for that occasion and no more. This amount will, in 
fact, vary a good deal with the wants and circumstances of each 
individual class, and it is only the person dealing with each 
spedally that can properly judge of these ; and it is of very great 
consequence that there shall be as little as possible to distract 
the learners’ attention from thnt email poH'ton which he is 
intended to learn at that one lesson, concentration of attention 
on the immediate subject being the great secret of learning and 
remembering. 'And lastly, there is in most minds, particularly 
young minds, a certain repugnance to out and dried formulas ; 
the mere appearance of spontaneity is a good ; that which is done 
adively by the living hand before their eyes has more interest 
and makes more impression than what is found ready made to 
hand and just hung up before them. This is one cause of the 
superiority of the common board to the individual book,* and 
another (esperially with regard to such things as have to be 
learnt by heart) is that if you do not attend carefully to whs^ 
is written on the board while it is there, you are left in the luin^ 
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whoa it is mbbed oui^ whereas, if you lewn it oat of your own 
hO(de, you can refer to the book to rofreA your memory. No end 
of careless, slipshod learning is due to this. It is certainly in 
some respects a considerable advantage enjoyed by the childr^ 
in our puish schools over their richer brothers and slaters in 
expulsive aetainaries, t^t the poverty of their parents neoesri- 
tates a strict economy in the number of their books. In many 
ways borides this, books tend to enfeeble the vigour of the 
memoiy and the Itatellect 

It may be incidentally remarked here that school books, at 
any rate for young children, ought to be as attractive as may bo 
in form and appearance, with large print and wide margin. 
Who does not remember the instinctive horror with which as a 
child he regarded a book of which the print was small and 
indistinct, the Hues close together, and the margin narrow, every- 
thing about its appearance suggestive of cramping and cramming? 
Who liked to read even a pretty story hppearing in such a form ? 
And if it was a dry lesson book, ugh > We think Dr. Kennedy 
and the associated head masters have much to answer for on 
account of the form of their elementary class books, not only for 
the sinking of heart and bodily discomfort they have caused to 
thousands of merry young creatures^ but for much half-hearted, 
durred, and scrambled learning which has resulted therefrom. 
Wo almost question whether these evils are balanced by the 
undoubted improvement in sound and scientific learning to 
which their labours have largely contributed. 

Of course, it is not contendod that the use of the board should 
supersede the use of books. In going over old ground, or when 
progress enough has been made to admit of getting satisfactorily 
through more than two or three sentences in one lesson, the 
pupils will read and translate from their books, and the board 
will onlv be put in requirition for purposes of occasional explana- 
tion and illustration. After a time too the boys will have pieces 
of moderate^ length set them to prepare beforehand, with the 
hrip of their dictionary and grammar, as under the present 
tyriem. But if the ground has heen properly prepared this 
process will be far more intelligent, fiur* more agreeable to the 
TOffil, tmd &x more satisfoctoiy in its result, both to him and to 
tire master, than vrith most boysdt is now. And in subjects like 
Aritiimetio bqys hardly require books at all (unless it be to save 
jboolde in setting examples) till they are in a pretty advanced 
atitie of progress. But iu this class of subjects the board is, 
fyota thrir nature, iu more general use already. We have truri 
to rilGW ^t its use may be very advantageously extended 

vhStb have been hitherto commonly taught iu a vwcjr 
dintiattt'way. But in ‘pohit of foot it is not so much on tiie 
£T«L XGV. Ne.CUULXVI]l.}--Knw S»as, Yd. XXm, Ne. H, B l 
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actual use of the jboard that we in^ (though w«*lu!^ 
aome very good reasons why it should be em^yei^,'as «»h' J|hs 
method which is best illustrated by its use. ^Hiat metho^rCShy; 
in most of its essential featmres, be employed whesre N^tc^ bdy. 
r^s from bis own book and the master from his. The essen? 
tial principle is that of beginning at once with a coatiutNH^ 
book, di^rding altogether the delectus (which was well deScnfa^ ' 
to us the other day by an old clergyman as “a capital book-r^ 
a master who wishes to keep his pupils back r')~t8ading it sen-' 
tence_ by sentence, not going on to the second sentence till the 
first is practicallv mastered, and reading the same portion over 
and over again till the learners thoroughly understand erery word 
of it. It hardly needs to be stated, to any one who fairly eon-, 
aiders the matter, that when a boy has read one book of the 
.iSneid (for instance) in this manner he will.be far better able to 
understand any Latin poetry, ay, or prose either, that may be 
put before him, than five* out of every six boys noware when 
they leave Harrow or Eton ; and he may well do this by the 
time he is fourteen. 




Aet. VI. — ^France, the Jesuits, and the Tientsin 
Massacre. 

- 1. The North China Daily News. 1870. 

2. The North China Herald. 1870. 

I N the a^tated condition of the public mind in Qreat Britain, 
the terrible oatastro^e that has occurred in one of the smdd 
foreign communities of China, has not excited the attention that 
it would have done under the calmer influences of Europe at 
peaoe. It is impossible to maintain the high value that in 
ordinary times is placed upon human life amongst dvflized 
nation^ when the atmosphere of Europe is filled with the din of 
^ttle, and when tens of thousands of human beings seem to 
exist but for destructioa The massacre at Henttin fiides ui|e 
dim and shadowy outlme before the &te of the dmv^ tti» 
and tile sufiering^ finr whom the civilised world now 
Butt tiioogh Europe has lemaioed compacativdy unmored by tin 
baibarouB outn^ whidi has excited the feelings and awtireiaad 
the pasnons of torngn communities in China, it baa not been 
baoBuw the eseito'did not deamro the most unquaUfied rspralM* 
tion. AmfMj^aUtodionstiiereoanbebatmwoiiiinoAMtoi^ 
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barbarity o(, the Chinese murderers, and but une feeling excited 
by them — that of universal condemnation. 

In order that the state of native feeling which preceded the 
massacre, may be clearly understood, it will be necessary to 
examine the attitude assumed by the representatives of the 
French government in China, and to touch upon the position of 
the Boman Catholic missions scattered over the empire. The 
Mj^auae with which each successive step of French policy in 
Uhioa has been greeted by the majority of the foreign residents 
and by the press at the open ports, must have been particularly 
gratifying to those who directed that policy, no less than to the 
French government. Again and again we have heard of what 
have been romantically called ** war-dances,*^ performed before 
tile members of the Tsung-Ii-yamun or Foreign Board at Peking, 
with all the grace of the Plenipotentiaries of France ; and, not- 
withstanding the indefensible nature of these exhibitions, and 
their indirect injury to foreign trade, they have been approved 
among the foreign communities, with scarcely a dissentient voice. 
What most foreigners desire, and the French adopt, is a high- 
handed policy under which China is humbled and compelled by 
menaces to yield to demands whether these are reasonable or not. 
The pretensions of France in China are intrinsically so baseless, 
that nothing but this unscrupulous intermeddling gives it an 
excuse for the position it arrogates to itself. It may seem to 
persons in Europe, removed from the field of operations, that 
the two Messageries Imperiales Mail Steamers per month, which 
were lately being despatched from Europe with the mails to 
China, were in some degree an indication of French commercial 
interests in this empire ; but nothing could be more fallacious. 
These steamers depended in reality on the amount of their sub- 
sidy from the French government, and not on the amount of 
their freights. The Continent of Europe is set down in the 
' Beturns of Foreign Trade for little more than three per cent, of 
the exports and imports of China ; while Great Britain and its 
dependencies monopolize no less than about eighty^six p^ cenL 
of the trade. So that in point of commerce, French ctainiB are 
quite infinitesimcd ; and when we come to inquire after French 
memhantsi we do not know that more than one or two fitirly 
entitled to the tiame merchant as distinguished from atore- 
loa^r, ara to be found at any of the open ports. 

. ntet, sluuring with Hamburg about three per cent of the 
foreim trade* and without meichants, France maintains an exter^ 
jeal mov that oannot fidl to ixnpiesB the beholder. At Shanghai 
v^i^^hes a settleBient of its bwn^ ^ile aU the other Treaty Toisfim 
.are eontcdst to oo-operate m niaintaining a single self-^veraiiig 
‘ Jfltiiiimpality. Ana for what purpose has this settlement been" 

xsS- 
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ttidntained ? For nothing that we can divine but to imnister to tibe 
prestige of Imperial France. Its commerce does hot require any 
qpeciaJ conditions^ its merchants need but little protection^ and.tbe 
s^Uement originally set apart to the French for the convenience 
of their trade, has become an end instead of a means, something 
to which they cling because of the porition they occupy aa the 
rulers in a certain degree of the native population of anout fifty 
thousand souls living within its boundaries, while foreign mer^ 
chants, other than French, occupy the wharves on the river 
^nta^, within its limits. By such means a felse view of French 
interests has been disseminated, and even the French nation h^ 
been deceived by the political devices of its Imperial rulers. But 
if these were the only objections, the inconvenience of their ex- 
clurive pretensions might be borne for a time with little murmur. 

We have spoken of the ‘‘war-dances'' of the French at Peking, 
and although the fact is undoubted, compIeCe proof is not forth-* 
comings from the fact that the proceedings are verbal and not 
documentary. There igf, however, on record at least one pub- 
lished case indicating the spirit of French policy, and for this we 
are indebted to the United States Diplomatic Correspondence’ 
for 1867.* The following extracts will speak for themselves 

"After the usual formalities and felicitations, the Prince (Kung) 
dismissed, with the exception of his official suite, his attendants, and 
proceeded in a disturbed manner to speak of his relations with foreigners. 
He said they were excellent with all but the French, but that with 
these, in spite of all ho could do, they were not such as he desired. 
The causes of irritation were their claims on account of their mission- 
aries, and the nature of a correspondence touching affairs in Corea ; 
that the missionaries, not content to spread their faith, to which there 
was no objection, were political agents, and undertook to absolve their 
Chinese converts from obligations to their own government, and that 
they were supported in their pretensions by their diplomatic represen- 
tatives at Peking ; that when he sought, on behalf of a kindred and 
once tributary people (the Coreans), to secure, in the interests of 
peace, an investigation into facts, before proceeding to extremities, he 
bad been chaiged with complicity with them, and his own people 
menaced with attack.” — Mr. Burlingame to Mr. W, H. SeWard, 
dated Peking, December 12, 1866. 

The following extracts are from letters enclosed in the 
above:— - 


" I grieve to bring officially to the knowledge of yopr imperial 
h^hness a horrible outra^ committed in the small kingdom of 
wSfob formerly assumed Uie bonds of vassahi^ to the Cfalneie eiqpiM 
but which this act of savage barbarity has for ever separated from 


•^^ftpers to Mm Affiuw for 1867," part L »p. 410-4M. 

WashuigtOA: 1666. 
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“ In the course of the month of March last, the two French bishops 
who were evangelizing Corea, and with them nine missionaries, seven 
Ootean priests, and a great multitude of Christians of both sexes and 
of every age, were massacred by order of the sovereign of that 
country. 

•^The government of his Majesty cannot permit so bl^y an out* 
rage to be unpunished. The same day on which the King of CorM 
hud his hands upon my unhappy countrymen was the hut of hia 
reign; he himself proclaimed its end, which I in my turn solemnly 
declare to*day. In a few days onr military forces are to march to the 
conquest of Corea, and the Emperor, my august sovemign, alone, has 
now the right and the power to dispose, according to bis good pleasure, 
of the country and of the vacant throne. 

The Chinese government has declared to me many times that it 
has no authority or power over Corea ; and it refused on this pretext 
to apply the treaties of Tientsin to that country, and give to our 
missionaries the passports which we have asked from it. We have 
taken note of these declarations, and we declare now, that we do not 
recognise any authority whatever of the Chinese government over the 
kingdom of Corea.**— M. de Bellonet, French Chargd d'AflEhires, to 
Prince Kung, dated July 13, 1866. 

‘‘ Your despatch and the notice of blockade are entirely in accord- 
ance with the provisions of article thirty-one of the treaty, and I 
have no wish to discuss their purport. But when two countries resort 
to arms it involves the lives of their people ; and as Corea is a very 
secluded country, lying away from others, and keeping itself aloof by 
strict regulations, it is not improper to inquire, whether the French 
govemmeitt has made any investigation into the circumstances con- 
nected with the Christians ; and if not, whether such a mode is not 
desirable as a first step. There may not, after all, be an a^olute 
necessity of a resort to hostilities, and thus human life on both sides 
will be preserved. On a review of the whole subject, I 
excellency will also see it in the same light.*’ — Prince Kung to M. de 
Bellonet, November 4, 1866. 

“ In the first place the massacre of the French missionaries is one 
of those unpardonable crimes which nothing can excuse. It 
consequence^ therefore, for us to know the reasons which led_ the 
Coreans to commit this execrable offence; the deed is done; it is 
sufiicient for us to know that they have thereby rendered themwlves 
culpable, and may be punished for it in a signal manner : the ministOT 
who gave the orders, and the mandarins who executed them, w the 
loss of their heads and the confiscation of their property, ^^oh vn\i 
be distributed among the families of their victims ; the Kmg who 
tolerated or commanded, or who did not even prevent the enme, by the 
loss of his throne, and perhaps still more. I have^ already given the 
most precise instructionB that the culpable mandarins, whose "camm I 
have been able to procure, shall he tried and executed as soon astii^y 
into our hands. As for the fate of the ci-devant King of Gotpa, • 
ilk Is now suljoot to the decision of the Emperor, my augi^t sove'^ 

^ nsigti* t * « « 
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the fourth place, jour impmal highness is probably iterant 
that war, which for us is a pleasure, which the I^nch passionatdj 
seek, is far from being detrimental to the people at large. We fight 
against and seek to destroy the government and its armies; we do 
an the harm possible in its military and public establishments, as well 
as in the royal property ; but we respect the property of the poor, and 
the people gain by our presence. .... Moreover, I believe that 
this conspicuous punishment will be of great advantage to the Chinese 
government. It will lead the provincial authorities to reflect upon the 
inexpediency of listening too much to their personal prejudices, without 
taking into consideration the general interests of the empire nor the 
new ideas which foreigners bring forward, and which they are ready to 
support by arms if they cannot otherwise cause them to be accepted. 
Our expedition in Corea will, perhaps, avert in China a military in- 
tervention, which conciliatory cflbrts of your imperial highness would 
not probably prevent.’’ — M. de Bellonet to Prince Kung, November 11, 
1806. 

It is almost unnecessary to recall the fact that the French ex>- 
peditioD, heralded by an official notification of the blockade of 
the west coast of Corea and the river on which Seoul the capital 
is situated, was undertaken so near to the time of the setting-in of 
the ice that the ships were compelled to retire before they had 
fidrly an opportunity of accomplishing anything ; and as they 
had met with some slight check, they doubtless left behind in 
the minds of the Coreans a false idea of their power. M. de 
Bellonet was shortly afterwards recalled. 

This then, the protection of Boman Catholic missions is the 
eeutoal and almost the sole object of French policy in China. 
Conscious of the absence of commercial interests, which the 
Chinese acknowledge as a legitimate source of influence, they 
are compelled to find in their protectorate of missions the leyer 
of the political power which they desire to exercise. In Mr. 
Burlingame's letter of December 12, 1866, already quoted. 
Prince Bung is represented as complaining that the Bommoi 
Catholic missionaries are political agents of me French govern- 
ment^ absolving their Chinese converts from oblirations to their 
own government, and that they are supTOrted in meir pretenrions 
by their diplomatic representatives at Peking. It is true that 
Hr. Burlinmme says he informed the Prince that M. Berthdmy 
bad assured Sir F. Bruqe and himself that the missionaries were 
not political a^ts of the French goyernment. But while tbsy 
lire not accredited agents they nevertheless fidfil certam 
fionotiotw, and as Pnnee Rung asserts that they are *'sapported 
in their pretenrions by their diplomatic lepresentatryes at 
king," he must kno^^ whether French ministers do sn^pcai^sucii 
^tenrionit > " 

The following extract firom an article on " the recent misasMBSie ^ 
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m Szechuen” in a Shanghai paper,* indicates the opinion of 
writers by no means unfriendly to the high«handed policy of 
Hie French : — 

" It is evident that there remains a great deal unexplained in the 
above account, which is forte to a great extent, and it is a fact of 
grave significance that during these troubles, or at all events very 
recently, 10,000 new converts are said to have been enrolled by the 
missionaries in the district, avowedly to benefit by the protection 
afforded by the Christian society. If that is true, the jealousy, and 
even alarm of the mandarins, are not so unpardonable. 

^ The Chinese have it that public opinion is against the Christians ; 
that they are overbearing, and assume exceptional privileges on account 
of their being under the quaei protection of foreign governments ; 
that in the particular dispute which occasioned the recent outbreak 
the Christian party were in the wrong, and that they shed the first 
blood. The natives however have great faith in the infiueoce of the 
French bishop, who is regarded as a mandarin of very high rank, and 
is always styled Ta-jin. From what quarter soever the notion comes, 
it undoubtedly exists, that the bishops in the interior of China are 
in some way the representatives of the Fi'onch Emperor, and that 
it is very inconvenient to quarrel with them.” 

Beferring to the same troubles we have further evidence of 
the political operation of Bomish missious from another, 
source :t — 

** The difficulties in this district appear to have arisen from jealousy 
of the Christian conveits on the part of their neighbours, as the 
former have been to a certain extent privileged from exactions on the 
part of the mandarins, owing to the dislike of these officials to come 
mto collision with the priests, who have been in the habit of taking 
up any case in which their converts had been unjustly treated by the 
magistrates. The feeling had become so strong upon this subject, 
that whilst with some it excited a desperate hatred of the favoured 
neoph;^te^ others were induced to become professed converts to 
Chriskanity for the sake of the supposed material advantages to be 
obtained, and no less than 10,000 persons are reported to have enrolled 
themselves as Christians during the last few months in the neigh- 
bourhood.” 

More conclusive evidence still of the claims and pretensions of 
the Boman Catholic hierarchy ^ill be found in the following 
extmets from the Pall Mall OazetteyX when criticising a " letter 
addressed by Monsignor Faurie, Vicar Apostolic of Kouy-Tcheou 
P^weiohowj, to tbe directors of the Society for the Propagation 
m the Fmth, aa published in their * Annals’ — 

^And if the Boman Catholics suffer persecution in China it is 


* dUaitthai Seen^ Comiery June 5, l&CV. 

^ t CkifU^lmaldy August 12, 1869. 

; % Quoted in the jUmimam (Mim fyfmty Sepiemher 18^ 1868^ 
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pVohMy because tbeii* bishops and prmts claim poareps to which iAtejt 
have no lawful pretension, thus creating a pemane&tTntalij betlveoa 
tiiemselves and the mandarins, who are provoked to a£)pt huMh 
measures, in order to make it clear to the people that the mighi^ it 
not the right, is still in their hands, . « . . But how does Honsignor 
Faurie act ? Wc find that he describes himself as exercising the 
power of life and death, of imprisoning and seitmg free, of miakmg 
peace and declaring war. He relates now he moved from place to 
place with the ceremonies becoming a Viceroy, and attended by a zO- 
tinue that would have graced the progress oPa victorious general. 
On the occasion of him making a tour through his diocese, he de- 
scribes his approach to the town of Tchen-nin-Tcheou in these 
words * Besides the red parasols, consisting of three tiers of shade, 
the cavalcades, and the cannonades, there was added before my palan* 
quin an escort of three little children dressed in red and green, and 

carrying crowns composed of precious stones Here again I 

signalized my arrival by setting free several prisoners who were con- 
fined for offences against our religion.* Having arrived at Gan- 
chonen-fou. Monsignor Faurie tells us that all the chief insignia of 
authority were placed at the door of his house, ‘ besides cannon an* 

noundng the nightly guard Each time that I left nw houses 

or re-entered three rounds of cannon announced the fact.* ifor after 
he had entered the portals of his house was ceremony banished. * I 
always eat alone. The principal chiefs in full dress stand round the 
table to serve me, while musicians stand at the door and commence 
their harmony. .... When my repast is over they serve the second 
tables, at which are placed my attendants, the chiefs of the country, 
and the musicians.* Monsignor Faurie*s letters abound with similar 
descriptions of such pomp and power.’* 

Snob facts would be incredible, if it were not that they are 
true, at least if Monsignor Faurie is to be believed. 

In a paper* which excited considerable discussion amoxigst 
the Protestant missionaries the political relations of the priests 
are laid down in unmistakeable language, and in the long con- 
troversy that followed, the following passage was amply confirmed, 
while not a mngle word was offered m opposition to it 1 — 

The government of Fiance affords the fullest protection to the 
fore^ priests in disseminating their faith, and to the native converts 
in the exercise of their religious rites. By active interference, or 
threats, or i^ow of power, directly and indirectly, she aids in a thou- 
sand ways to remove the obstacles against which Protestant mission- 
aries are left too often by their governments to combat alone, or 
sometimes even prohibited from combating at all. All the power of 
Protestant missionaries combined would have failed in the attenopt to 
erect a church surmounted by a cross overlooking the 

* Ststisties of Bottiiik Ifisuons and iiii^ Lessons, jn the OUkm AMAr* 
sadf Josrmft (foodtowh for August, 18M, 70, VI. 
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wdwe; ■io would Bomnli misaiontiiw, if it had not been 

iNieked bj power of {Va&ce.^’ 

writer in the above paas^ i&dkates that the priests have 
adiieved an extraMdinaiy feat in the erection of a ohtttoh oveifa 
lo(^ng the imperial pal^ and grounds. To any one who has 
beheld this imposing stiucture, it is difiScult to undmstand why 
the high Chinese officials permitted i^ even although all the 

E awer of imperial France was brought to support the claim. 

ut in performing such acts, and doing such violence to native 
sentimrat no less than to foreign sense of propriety, the French 
authorities find that political prestige after which they thirs^ 
and the emiiBaries oi the Boman Pontiff gratify that unscru- 
polous ambition which has aimed at the subjugation of t]to 
world. At the other extremity of the Chinese empire, in the city * 
of Canton, have they not taken possession of tiie site of the 
Qovernot^Qeneral's yamun, or official residence, and on it erected 
a cathedral ? Even at Shanghai, in the very midst of the foreign 
consular body, the French officials seized upon certain premises 
of the Amenoan Presbyterian Mission, and after holding^them 
during eight years of incessant protest on the part of the United 
States Consnl'Gteneral and the missionaries, they only lately 
recognised the right of ownership on a final threat to refer the 
whole case to Washington. If we might add one further 
instance of violence, it would be the circumstances under which 
the French Consulate at Tientsin and the Boman Catholic 
Cathedral, both of mournful memory, were built on land ap- 
pr^ia^ without compensation to the ownera 

But in pursuing further the question of the position of France 
in China, we find other reasons for what may be termed its un- 
popularity. To the materialistic mind of the Chinese tho j^- 
sence of the French in China is almost incomprehensible. They 
perfectly comprehend the commercial motives that induce men 
to go_ abroad, and therefore the raison (ffftre of the presence of 
Englishmen, Americana^ and Germans is self-evident to them. 
But they naturally ask why the Freneh, who have little or no 
commerce^ should come amongst them unbidden, to domineer 
over them, to stir up strife and to bring trouble and danger on 
the emfnre.^ Beligion does not appeal to either their sei^ or 
their imnltiea^ and totally indififeient to it, or not dreaming of 
the exi^noe of, or need for, the highest truths embodied therein, 
the Chinese people do not regard the l^man Catholic missions 
with » ymy ffiendly ^e. 

The Mea of religions pr(^>agandism, of the activity and rivalry 
of rel^potts bodies in soiding emissaries to the remotest comers 
of tim earth to convert nat|oas and enrd them nndor thehr 
xetpediive rdbgioas banneie, of all the ezpmditurs of life and 
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troftsinre wbich are freely riven for the supposed benefit of the 
heatbexii — is sotnetbiog wiich finds no parallel in the tninds of 
«nd Viit\e response viithm tneir breasts* It does 
not fall in with their accustomed routine of life, and this rontbe 
moves on from day to day with a steady momentum which 
refuses to be disturb, whiw scarcely any power on earth seems 
of retarding or accelerating. 

we have adverted to the ambitious designs of the Boman 
CSatholic priesthood in offering to native converts the protection 
of the French Government in resisting their own authoritiea 
The See of Borne aims at collective rather than individual results. 
Proverbially unscrupulous in its means, and unwearied in the 
quest of material power, it allures within its fold large numbers, 
until simple numerical strength becomes an important element 
in the imponng claims of Soman Catholicism. The enemy of 
the inogressive spirit of modem time% it sets but little value on 
intelligence, and regards not the development of the individual 
so long as he gives a nominal adhesion to its priesthood, and 
accepts its forms and ceremonies instead of those he has in- 
herited from his ancestora 

The consequence of the position in which the French Govern- 
ment and the Bomish hierarchy have voluntarily placed them- 
selves is, that the influence of both has only been maintained 
in China by stirring up strife, by raising up within the empire 
a priity presided over by the priests, with Imperial France to 
support them. In few countries is there the tradition of such 
important services rendered as we find recorded of the Jesuits in 
China two centuries ago. It is impossible to recount the tale of 
their secular labours, the proof of their splendid alnlitie^ and the 
high appreciation by the Chinese of the benefits they derived^ 
without a profound feeling of admiration for the vast results they 
Sleeved. To-day, Du Halde’s great work, and the 
and the other works of the Jesuits are the chief repertories iji 
original investigation as to China and its people* But when vre 
contrast the present with the past, the Jesuits* of the nineteenth 
century with those of the seventeenth, what a change do we 
find 1 The earlier Fathers stand out conspicuous on the paM 
of Chinese history ; they left behind them such an imperishame 
impress as will preserve their fame for ages i but of their sueceseors 
what can we say f During the last thirty years, the zenaissanee 
period of intereottise with China, what have they done? lie 
cannot call to mind a single work, except the channing ihoqigh 

* We ase the term J^esuits for the Borneo (htbolic Friefe&oodgeofS^^ 
ehhoi^ at pressBl there ate in Cbiim Jesuits, lesaz&tB, and jme 
the M&ions Bfrsnghres^ the last not being mmihs. 
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production of Ahh6 Hue’s pen (which confirms ^en 
Monsi^or Faurie's account of priestly arrogance and political 
pretensions), that redeems the modern mthers from the charge of 
intellectual barrenness. To men of the calibre of the earlier 
Jesuits^ it was in^sstble to live within the precincts of the 
empire, and not enlighten the outside world as to what they found 
there. 

^e truth is, the genuine inspiration of the founders of the 
Society of Jesus has long since become extinct, although the 
wrheels of the ponderous organization still roll on. Nowhere is 
the decadence of their external power and their mental activity 
so conspicuous as in China. But while the Bomish missionaries 
exhibit a barren record so far as literary achievements are con* 
cerned, and are probably more powerfully influenced by the 
intense persistency of the Chinese system, than the Chinese are 
by a routine adherence to religious forms that are wanting in 
vitality, the Protestant missionaries of Great Britain and the 
Hnited States have, for the last thirty years, stood out in bril* 
liant contrast by their achievements in Chinese literature, and 
their contributions to a knowledge of the empire and its people. 
Of the results of missionary labour, so far as the dissemination of 
religious views is concerned, we forbear to speak in this place ; 
but of the literary and linguistic labours of such men as Marsh* 
man, Morrison, Medhurst, Bridgman, Williams, Wylie, Legge, 
and Edkins we cannot speak too highly.^ While the Bomaa 
Catholics seem to be exhausted, and to have passed into the 
stationary stage, like the Chinese themselves, the enterprising 
q>irit of Protestant missionaries continues in undiminished 
activity. Dr. Williamsf has almost completed the manuscript 
of an extensive dictionary ; Mr. Wylie is again on his way to 
China after a visit to Europe, with a view of making translations 
into Chinese ; Dr. Legge has just returned to Hongkong to 
complete his valuable edition in Chinese and English of the 
Chinese classics ; and Mr. Edkins is engaged on a work on Ae 
early literature of China and the languages of the surrounding 
trib^ The spirit of travel in pursuit of their missionary labours 
is also one of tfaeir characteristics, and Mr. Williamson, who has 
travelled more extensively than perhaps any other foreigner, has 
just given the world tha benefit of his observation,t 

* See on this subject ** Memorials of Protestuut Mi&sioiiaries to the 
adneed,*’ by iu WylJe. Shanghai : 1867 ; and “ Notes on Chinese Literature,” 
me same author. Trhbnmr and Co. London: 1867. The latter is an 
invaloaUe work. 

I'onserly a mtsaioBan^, but sinee the residence of the foreign ministers at 
fiecEsiary to United States Legation there, 
i *^cumejs m North Ohina^ Manehuria, and Eastern Mongolia." Xro 
Vm, By A. Williamson, B.A. London: 1870. 
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We have tbus endeavoured to sbow that French commeircial 
interests in China are quite insignificant, and that the govern** 
ment of Imperitd France, thirsting after political prestim in the 
l^t in order that it might the better impose itself on the 
French nation, undertook the protectorate ox Roman Catholic 
missions and their Chinese converts. This unwarrantable in** 
terference with the internal polity of China it sustained by what, 
for want of a softer or more ambiguous word, we may term 
violence ; and the spectacle exhibit^ has been that of a church 
breathing the spirit of the middle ^es, with little more capadty 
for initiating progress than the Chinese system itself, fomenting 
internal discord and sowing the seeds of disaffection, grasping at 
evei^ shred of power with an ambition which has none of the 
ability of its originators, but all the insatiable greed of a de- 
generate priesthood. The sworn foe of all the varied elements 
of modem civilization, which teach men self-reliance, indepen- 
dence, and the inestimable importance of uncontrolled private 
judgment, and which depose all unauthorized pretensions 
whether social or political, what can it, with its poor forms and 
paltry ceremonies, be expected to do towards the social ^ and 
political regeneration which must take place before the Chinese 
are capable of comprehending religious views ? 

In addition to the hostility produced by the political action of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, there are other causes at work 
that tend to render those engaged in their missions objects of 
suspicion. Religious zeal, such as we know it in the West, is a 
strange phenomenon to the Chinese, and it is extremely difficult 
for them to conceive it, except in connexion with some motive 
of worldly interest. More difficult still is it for them to compre* 
hend the universal philanthropy which induces persons not only to 
spend their lives in a country thousands of miles from home and 
friends, but to spend money for the privilege of undergoing this 
privation. Then there is about the religious establishments of 
the Jesuits an air of mystery in their forms, their ceremonies, 
and their incantations that cannot fail to intensify the suspicions 
of the unconverted Chinese, who are doubtless perplexed to dis- 
cover the worldly motive of all this unceasing toil and trouhle.r 
Incapable of comprehending religious enthusiasm, their ima^na- 
tion must supply to them the motive which their reason fails to 
discern. The result is that the Chinese imagination, adrift from 
the field of experience, has, on a slender suhstiatum of misii^* 
preied faot^ re&ei up the most horrible suspicions as to the ddiiigB 
of the priests and the Sisters of Mercy. 

If we deeire to form some idea of the condition d Ohipm 
8up(^rstitionap6nisal d Mr. Lecky’s remarkable chapter on 
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and Witchcraft* will as^ ua in realizing the multitudinous 
forms in which supernatural action has been supposed to prevml. 
So long as phenomena are unsystematized, and scientific method 
has not made even a faint beginning, men will imagine them- 
selves surrounded by supernatural beings who have a good or 
evil influence on their destiny ; in every misfortune they will 
see the displeasure of them spirits, in every favourable event or 
circumstance thw protection and goodwill The Chinese Fung* 
idiui, as it is termed, is this supernatural element, demanding 
oontinuaV propitiation of the numerous spirits of the household, 
the grove, the river, the mountmn ; and as the most powerful 
sentiment of the Chinese is that regard for ancestors which con- 
nects the dead with the living in unbroken sequence, which 
preserves unimpaired the link that binds the family or clan from 
the remotest times, and which aspires to prolong it into a future 
far outstretching the limits of the past, there is in this mysterious 
connexion between the dead and the living, and in the supposed 
visits of the spirits of the former to the latter, ample scope for 
the supernatural to run riot. This take^ in great measure, the 
place which relimous superstitions take in the Wes<^ but with 
the important difference that being personal, or belonging to the 
family only, there is little motive for that terrible persecution of 
human beings which has disgraced every Western nation when 
grming in the darkness that has for long brooded over China. 

It is evident, therefore, that in the Chinese we have a people 
saturated with superstitions, a people regarding the supernatural 
beings that hover around them with undissembled dread, a 
peoj^e liable to accessions of fear, and entirely lacking the 
moral courage which enables men to reason and judge in the 
midst of alarm. In the absence of any newspaper pressf amongst 
the natives, the wildest stories circulate with scarcely any possi- 
btiity of contradiction, and, unfortunately, for years past, the 
most horrible Stories have passed current^ as to the motives that 
actuate the. Catholic missionaries in their work, and as to the 
oljjects of the Sisters in accepting the care and education of native 
orphans and other poor children. They have betides become to 
some extent associated in the minds of the Chinese with the 


* "Histon of the Biw and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in 
Earope.” Two voh. By W. E. H. Leeky, M.A. See second edition, vol. i. 

pp, 1 - 160 . 

f Eseqkt the Oatetk, wldch ia an ofSicial paper only, and oirculatea 

aaiong the mandarins, and one or two Ghinese papers carried on by foreigners 
at the open ports. 

% See " Ueathhlow to Corrupt Doetrines," a tranalatioa from Chinese of a 
~^et containing hprriUe misrepresentations of the objects of missionaties*. 
rhais 1870. 
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infamous characters who kidnap children for the purpose of 
selling the boys to the play actors and the girls to a life of 
sLavery, if not worse. Now this is extremely to be regretted, 
because, so far as the well-meaning missionanes and Sisters are 
concerned, not one single syllable of suspicion can be breathed ; 
but, so far as regards the Chinese, the false rumour is just as 
imurious as if it were true, and just as powerful in exciting hos- 
tility. Mr. Buckle has said,'^^ There are many instances of 
nations changing their reli^on, but there is no instance of a 
progressive country voluntarily adopting a retrogressive^ religion ; 
neither is there any example of a declining country ameliorating 
its religion,” and of the latter statement China offers an eminent 
Example. If we were to assert that the attempt of the mis- 
sionaries to propagate the Christian religion amongst the Chinese 
has proved a failure, a position which many earnest men main- 
tain, exception would doubtless be taken to the sweeping opinion ; 
but if we affirm that the Chinese are so low in the moral scale 
and so given up to materialism, that an excessively small number 
of those who attach themselves to the missions ever arrive at 
any adequate comprehension of religion, and that numbers of 
them prove utterly unreliable, and exhibit the worst traits of 
the Chinese character, we daresay the statement will pass un- 
challenged. A declining country cannot, as Mr. Buckle infers, 
ameliorate Its religion, although much may be made of individual 
Chinese when, as in Europe or America, they are entirely cut 
off from native influences ; and, with the fact before Os that the 
missions embrace within their fold a fair admixture of scoundrels, 
we are not at a loss to conclude that the pretext of religton is 
made use of by designing natives for the most sordid purpom. 
Indeed, that the China missions could escape the contamination 
of unworthy men is simply an impossibility, and that connexion 
with the missions should not be used as a pretext for numerous 
questionable objects we cannot for a moment expect. 

It has been asserted,t and we have no reason to doubt the 
assertion, that the piiests and the Sisters of Mercy do sometimes 
give gratuities or rewards to persons who bring children to them 
to rear up as Boman Catholics. In the excitement which followed 
the massacre at I'ientsin, this was strenuously denied Ibid de- 
nounced by the China press, which is Protestant, and which was 
anxious to exculpate the murdered ones from every possible 


• <«Histoi7 of Civilization,” vol, i. chap. v. 
t la a litter of M. Fontaaier, the French Coniul, written on. ifee 
of mfKiriiriwr*, he says, so we are informed by a person who has rsOd ^ 
. » told one ^ the native offidab he wonid instruct Fhre Cheiiw 
^ any farther rewards for childven, so that he did not tegsni the 
raOalomny. 
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sixspicioa But in the nuaatonan (qmtem in Ohitea, both Catholic 
snd Protestant^ Ibere is an eleemosyiwjr element, of which 
giving gratuities to poor people who bring tbildren whom they 
cannot afford 'to rear iq> themselves, is only an extension, and 
one which, previondjr to the sad event at l^tsin, would have 
been r^arded as ptaiseworthy. In truth, so much is the mis- 
monarjr system identified with supporting its prot^gfy, that 
belonging to snj of the missions is described in Chinese as 
eating the religious rice.” Before the last few monthc^ the 
dispensing of charity in any reasonable form whatever by the 
members of the Catholic missions, would have been accepted by 
all as part of the work that they professed to do ; and we do* 
not understand why, considering that one of their objects is to 
alleviate misery, they should m supposed to refuse charity to 
people who were starving when they brought children and thus 
assisted in the important object of adding to those who are being 
nurtured and trained under the exclusive influences of Catho* 
licism. The difficulty of dispensing charity without the creation 
of as much evil as good is proverbial, and it is perfectly evident 
that if the priests or Sisters ever gave gratuities to persons bring- 
ing children, there would be room for an amount of abuse of the 
system by natives, sufficient at least to give some riender basis of 
fifUit for the suspicions. When we further add that purchase of 
childrmi for adoption or as servants is an evmyday occurrence 
amongst the native^ it will be evident that there is nothing new 
to the Chinese in the practice. 

But perhaps more inexplicable to the Chinese than all else, 
is the fact that the Sisters take under their care djnng or feeble 
children, whose lives they cannot expect to preserve, in order 
that by baptiring them they may bring them within the Church 
and thus save their soula The Sisters have the most implicit 
fiuth in the efficacy of infant baptism, and therefore to them 
notUIhg is more praiseworthy than to further the ends of thmr 
religion, while at the same time they alleviate the distress and 
Moute the final snffeirags of young and helpless children. We 
believe, however, we are correct in stating that the medical 
miaioi^ies attached to the Protestant misrions have been 
oaiefnf’^to avoid receiving children into their hospit^ whcan 
dMmed unlikely to recover, in order not to excite undue 
j^udioe as^nst themsdiveB in tire minds of the Chinese. Dr. 
tipekhart, a medical missionary well knotb for his labours both 
at 'Shanghai and P^ng, has been instanced to os as adopting 
this poUoy on prudentid grounds ; while the belid in baptannid 
XS^generatioa has led the Slaters te thmr dtaritable laboum 
attkngprd to native pMjudioea 
Tbm {Hoos otitB of drnrity and zdipous devotedness^ vrhUa 
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they evoke the acdmiraiion of foreigners^ are inoomprehwsible 
to the materialistic Chinese ; and therefore the latter can onfy 
be satisfied with some solution of the motives in accordance 
vrith Chinese human nature. The different pmrts of the human 
body enter into the Materia Medica of China^ and the idea has 
been for years current amongst the natives that children were 
admitted to the religious establishments in order that they 
might be killed, and their eyes, hearts, compounded into 
valuable medicinea To come to the case of the Sisters at 
Tientsin during the present year, it has thus been described in 
a private letter from a gentleman whose official position enabled 
him to know the facts : — 

** The mortality [among the children under the cai’e of the Sisters] 
during the spring months was so great that it attracted much notice, 
two or three coffins sometimes leaving the infirmary in a day. The 
belief that Homan Catholics take out the eyes of dead persons for 
magical purposes is of long standing in many parts of China, and 
derived an unexpected confirmation at Tientsin from the appearance 
of some corpses which had been buried from the infirmary (on onp or 
two occasions two or three in one coffin), and were exhumed to learn 

whether the report was true The ignorant Chinese there were 

worked up to a high pitcli of fear and hatred by the rumours, and 
hundreds of well-educated natives in Peking firmly believe them, and 

t)iat something was necessary to save children from death We 

hardly con understand the power of such stories often repeated in 
stirring up rancour and diead, and driving a people on to the most 
reckless measures of revenge. Under suitoble stimulus they become 
maddened without knowing it.” 

We thus see how a misunderstood system and misinterpreted 
facts, coupled with excessive mortality, at length roused amongst 
the Chinese people a feeling of uncontrolIalHe alarm for their 
own safety and that of their familiea In this there was nothing 
unaccountable, the fact that the grounds for the alarm were 
entirely false availing nothing against the dread that had oeen 
excited by the horrible rumours of the exorcism and mutilation 
of helpless children. Mr. Lecky* has recounted a somewhat 
similar case of terror and delusion : — 

^ The predisposition to believe in the miraculous was so great that 
it epnstrttcted, out of a small germ of mality, this vast and compli- 
cated system of witchcraft ; accumulated around it an immense AM 
of the most varied and circumstantial evidence; persuaded allHtbe 
ablest men for many centuries that it was incontestiUy tniej 
ducted it unshaken through the scrutiny of the law courts of «fvei|r 
European nation, and consiffued tens of thousands of vietims ter a. 
feiu^Rj^^ imd^.utt}ameDted death. .... They will show that it {wit^. . 

in Euxop^** Vol. i fit, 89. 
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cnift^ mulied^ not from accidental circnmatancM, individual eocen- 
tiiciSeay or even soientifio ^orancC^ but Arorn a gelierel predispoaition 
to see Satanic agency in life.*’ 

If witchcraft 8t<^ the test of all the law courts of Europe, 
the belief iu the diabolicid t^encies of foreigners will for long 
stand the test in the minds of the Ohinese against all the evi* 
dence that can be brought to undeceive them. 

It is our opinion, therefore, that before the massacre at 
Tientsin, there had arisen such a state of alarm regarding what 
were rumoured as the doings of the Boman Catholic mission in 
that city, that without any person inciting the populace from 
malicious intentions, there was suBScient pent-up ureM amongst 
these mistaken people to presage danger to the lives of uie 
persons connected with the mission. We cannot, however, dose 
our statement of the predisposing causes of the massacre, without 
bringing into prominence the hostility engendered by the sys- 
tematic opposition of the mandi^ins, and the literary clasps 
generally, to foreigners and foreign improvements. They are in 
reality the chief obstacle to progress, and from them we may 
be certain will emanate any danger that may arise. They are 
a powerful element in Chinese society as leaders of the common 
people, and those out of office and not under any responsibility, 
are genersdly found to be the fomentors of disturbances. When 
we add the influence of this constant source of probable danger 
to those special causes at work that we have alreMy enumerated, 
it is impossible not to acknowledge that in the city of Tientsin 
there were the elements of terrible deed^ only waiting for the 
critical moment when passive terror should transmute itself into 
active revenge. 

Probably, the first droumstance that concentrated and in- 
creased the suspicions against the priests and Sisters, was the 
publication of a proclamation by the Chifu or Prefect of Tientsin, 
of which the following is a translation : — 

^ A prodamation by Chang, Prefect of Tientsin, in a matter of 
search and arrest. 

** Whereas, on the 8th of the 5th moon (June 6), Cbang-yung-an, of 
the Tung-fung garrison, deposed that he had caught two persons, called 
Chang-awan and Kuo-kuai, of Li-ta-yang, kidnapping children belong- 
ing to the district of Ching-hai, by means of drugs and magic ; and 
whereas the two scoundrels, during their examination, conwssed to 
haying enwloyed drugs and inoantarions to kidnap children, they have, 
by^our ordm, already sufibred the extreme penalty of the law. From 
xej^rts which had previoudy reached us, it appeared that these vaga- 
,b(md wretches, tocher with others of the same class, were com- 
Uussioned to kidnajj cfaSdren in d^tions, for the purpose of 
miinmtujg their brams, eyes and hearts, to compound drugs— -mutl* 
laticm at the most barbarous kiudf How, but by their immediste 
{Jd.XOt.No.GIiXXX7Xn.^^ »F 
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Oectpitation, could the ndghhoorhood be padfied, or the nuyeei^ <d 
law M upheld? 

“The Chih-hsien has also issued a prodtamadoa, notifying tiiat &e 
police had recdved orders to make a general search tot the kid* 
aappers. But the city and suburbs of ^enttin have such a deiM 
population, and cover such a large space, that it is feared the l^* 
Aappers may evade search, and make their way here, and concealing 
themselves in some secret spot, watch their opportunify to oetch un- 
suspecting children. Only by vi^ance^ search, and prompt arrest, can 
we hope to rid ourselves of these malevolent, cruel [demons], and 
restore peace to this locality. 

“ Besides selecting constables of known ability, to use their utmost 
endeavours to apprehend the kidnappers, we issue this proclamathm 
for the information of the public.”* 

The Prefect not only unsettled the minds of the people by 
clothing their surmises with drcumstantial fact in the above 
incendiary proclamation, but, on the strength of some anti- 
quated precedent, he resorted, to the extreme measure of decapi- 
tating two men on his own sole responnbility, and without 
regard to Chung How, who held in his hands the power oPlife 
and death. The act was so unusual as to call forth a protest 
from some of the literati, who seemed to doubt whether 
the men were kidnappers at all, or merely strangers sdbed 
without proper evidence and executed, ^e publication of 
this document led to great exdtement, and popular feeling at 
once^ identified the Homan Catholics as those who had com- 
missioned the kidnapping, and against whom the proclamation 
was at least in part duocted. The alarm increased, and while 
the Protestant missionaries and other foreigners he^ rumours 
of m intended attack on themselves and the l^man Chitholics, 
afibirs became so alarming on the Chinese side that the native 
officials paid repeated visits to the French Consul, the cathedral, 
and the hospital, to endeavour to satisfy themselves of the un- 
founded nature of the rnmoura A native, arrested as a kid- 
napper, pretended that he was employed by Woi^^n, one of 
the native Christians attached to the cathedral, and to t^ to 
anert this man was one of the objects of the virits of the 
officiala At the request of some of the l^testant niiwnftnm»i<>a^ 
Ifr. Lay, her Britannic Majesty's Consul, wrote on several suc- 
cessive days before the massacre to ^ung How, as Supec- 
mtendimt of Trade for the three northern port% w arning Mm di 
the en^ment of the native population, and of the daosM that 
might xesolb To these lettm it would seem Cffiung How did 
not r^y, Mthoo^ tiie fotei^ mUustMS who eacalpated 
must have xeeeivra satis&ctory exj^anationa on the poini Tin 

• Fert* aUM EenM, Sfeid ISfO* 
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Mowing passages from the private letter^ from which we have 
already quoted, give further evidence as to the events imme- 
diately preceding the massacre : — 

These rumours mw in violence, and crowds assembled around the 
infirmaiy to demand an examination, but it was denied or was not 
satisfactory, and the French nation was supposed to be involve in 
the opprobrium. The strange indifference of M. Fontanier [the 
French Consul] to these rumours was exhibited when M. Chevrier 
went to him on two occasions to entreat him to take measures to dis- 
credit them bv having an official inquiry, and be derided the idea^and 
wished the abbd to mmd his own affairs. The visit of the Ohihim^^oT 
district magistrate, two days before the tragedy, to the French Consul, 
was doubtless a stormy one, but the Chinese officer was piqued at 
being told that he was ^inferior in rank to M. Fontanier.’ .... We 
have a letter extant from the Consul, written the morning of the 21st, 
in which he speaks slightingly of the rumours, and deemed them of 
no great importance, and the Chihie/Cs irritability as likely to be soon 
forgotten. Even then (on the 19th) 1 think the riot could have been 
prevented if the Consul had earnestly joined with the local authorities 
in making a full inquiry with a number of the gentry inside of the 
infirmary and church, to show them again that the rumours of foul 
deeds therein were groundless.” 

We desire fiirther to present to our readers an extract from a 
letterf in which the testimony of one of the foreigners at Tien- 
tsin, whom we perfectly recomise as a gentleman in whose trust- 
woithinesB we may aMolutmy rely, throws important light on 
the point at issue : — 

I may be wrong in saying that Chung How did not think them 
serious, but he certainly did not anticipate, still less instigate, the 
outrages committed by the mob. One of the foreign community saw 
him the day before the massacre, and Chung How told him that he 
had been Ming on M. Fontanier about the rumours afloat and the 
excited state of the people, urging him to take the matter into his • 
serious consideration, and decide with him (Chung How) what was 
beat to be done. According to Chung How’s story, Fontanier said 
that such reports were beneath notice, but that he would hold Ohung 
How responsible for any ill oonsequences. On the foreigner saying to 
Chung How that he thought and hoped the excitement would su&de 
in a few days, Chung How said he feared not, affairs had come to a 
erais, and he was very anxious. He then went on to say that he 
wished Fontimier would treat the matter more seriously ; he also said 
• ilmt an inquiry was to be held the next dqy at the French mission- 
aries’ establishment, and the kidnapper was vo be confronted with the 


^ Miveral other words will be found to vary in tbe 
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man (the porter at that place) to whom the children were alleged to 
have been sold.” . 

In estimating the podtion of afiaics, tiierefore, previously to 
the outbreak, we must keep distinctly in view that while the 
jhrotestant missionaries are proved to have communicated with 
Mr. Lay on the subject of the eztraordinaiy excitement amongst 
the native^ Chung How, the Tautai, Ghifn, and Chihien, on 
their part, were also visiting the French Consul and the miasion- 
aries, and were apparently taking these steps in the endeavour 
to allay the public alarm. A large amount of evidence has been 
offered after the fact to show how widespread was the knowled^ 
of the impending massacre, but almost the whole of this is utteny 
worthless. If a sudden attack had been made on Shanghai at 
any time during the last five months the evidence ai previous 
knowledge, seeing that there was a feeling of alarm, would have 
been overwhelming. The British Consul at Tientsin was evidently 
not convinced of the gravity of the circumstances, as bqrond 
writing to Chung How in deference to the wishes of the mis- 
sionaries, no precautions were taken and no active measures 
adopted to meet the impending danger. So littie did M. 
Fontanier believe in the rumours, that he received M. and 
Mdme. Thomassin as guests into his house on the day before the 
massacre, and thought it derogatory to his position to co>operate 
with the native officials in instituting an official inquiry. 

The opinion that has been accepted by the press in China is 
that the Tientsin officials, or at least the Prefect and District 
Magistrate, had now matured their preparations for a massacre 
and that the 1st of June was the day appointed for it to take 
place. There is no doubt that the proclamations of the Prefect 
and District Magistrate were in the last degree unwise, and 
cidculated to provoke deeds of violence. But if it was the case 
that they did encourage and organize the preliminaries of the 
musacre, — and in our opinion, if we reflect on the history of the 
Middle Ages, in the mould of which China is now cast, we shall 
find it easy to believe that such an excitement might well lead ' 
to the most terrible resultB apart from, and even in spite of, 
official recognition— there is one co^derationwUrir we feel bound 
to set forth in the interests of justice. In the history of p^ 
meditated massacres there has been always present an elemeui 
df treachery, and the event has been preceded by e&rts to lull 
„ ti^O' intended victims into a false feelmg of security. Ip the 
rfiassacre qf Glencoe evdry assurance of frimdliness was offistodL 
. to the doomed, and nothing was left undone to deceive them as, 
to tile diabolical deeds the soldiers were about to perrMtrate. At 
the appointed timo the soldiers fell upon their confiding victii&o 
in the night, aid riaqghtered them with the most mffimmin 
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bratality. This was premeditated massacre. At Tientnn, on the 
other hand, for days before the massacre we find the local 
mandarins at the reli^ons establishments, Aemsdres in a state 
of alarm and expresdng grave apprehendons ; and whatever 
may be onr verdict, it is impossible for 09 not to take notice of 
tile iact tbat^ so £sr firom their attempting to produce a feeling 
of false security, they were in reality endeavouring, without 
suoce^ to convince the Consol of dangers from popidar alarm, 
in which he would not believe. 

On the morning of the 21st June, Chung How was, we believe, 
at the Arsenal, in punuance of his ordinary duties ; and “ on the 
momin^^ of the ti^c day the Taotai, Futai [Cbifu], and Chi- 
hden visited the Tien-chu-tang [Cathedral], and were shown over 
the entire premises.”* We thus see tl^t one or two hours before 
the massacre commenced the three officials responsible for the 
city of Tienttin were at the Lazarist Mission investimting 
matters after their own fashion; and outside, excited and 
awaiting the result of the investigation, a large crowd had col- 
lected. Some communication seems to have taken place be* 
tween the members of the French Consulate and those of Chung 
How’s yamun, which are near together and outside the walls of 
the city, and the crowd appears not to have dispersed but to have 
remained in front of the Consulate. Stones were thrown at the 
Consulate, which the native servants are said to have resented, 
and at last matters became so threatening that M. Fontanier, 
accompanied by M. Simon, the Chancelier, and M. Courtris, 
went out fully armed and proceeded to Chung How’s yamun. 
What happened there is involved in some uncertainty, but there 
is no doubt M. Fontanier conducted himself in a very violent 
manner. The Consul and his secretary left the yamun, and were 
proceeding through the crowd when they met the Chihien, whom 

Fontamer stopped and upbraided with being the cause of all 
this troubla By some mischance, or in the excitement of the 
moment^ the latter fired his revolver in the direction of the 
Cffitikien and wounded one of the attendants of that offidal. The 
mob instantly set upon MM. Fonttmier and Simon, and killed 
them on the spot. Whether M. Fontanier had or had not gpod 
cwse for firing at the Chihien, he performed an act whi(m we 
cannot help thiblung would have imperilled the life of the person 
firing before any intensely excited mowd in the world. 

Immediately after the death of IL l^dhtanier the signal of 
alarm was ipven by striking on a common brass batin, and the 
members of the fire guilds quickly appeared upon the scene and 


X«tter of Bev. G. A Stsnlwr to Hog. f. F. Hot, U.S. Minuter stFtidqg. 
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commenced their fearful work. It ia needless to recount the well> 
known particulars of the horrors which followed— -how 11 and 
Mme. Thomassin, who had only arrived at the Consulate the 
day before from Paris, and were departing almost on tlm morrow 
for Peking, sold their. lives dearly in the heroic but hopdess 
resistance they attempted ; how Phre Chevrier and the inmates 
of the cathedral were ruthlesdy murdered, and the buildii^ itself 

f iven over to the flames; and how at the hosjntal the seu-oacti* 
cing Sisters were killed and their bodies mutilated in the most 
barrarous manner.* The tale of French victims was completed 
1^ the murder of M. and Mme. Chalmaison, but the massacre 
did not end until M. and Mme. ProtopopofF, married only a 
few days before, and M. Bassof^ all Uussians^ who met the 
infuriated mob in one of the suburlw of the city, were barbarously 
slain, though inadvertently, as a subsequent Imperial edict has 
informed us. 

Such fiendish atrocities as the Tientsin fire brigades and bravos 
committed on that 21st of June have been so rarelv equalled in 
modem times, that they will stamp the place with lasting nn- 
iamy, and will stand in the annals of foreign interoourse as a 
monument of the unutterable barbarity and craelty of tiie 
Chinese populace. Not a single Frenchman within teach was 
left alive, except M. Courtris, who found a friendly belter under 
Chung How’s roof ; the attack was entirely directed against the 
French and the Catholic mission. Two Russian gentlemen who ' 
had accompanied their three friends who were snbsequentlj 
muixlered, but who were some distance behind them, also met 
the mob ; but, on explaining in Chinese that they were Russians 
not Frenchmen, they were allowed to pass unmolested. The 
Germans, British, Swiss, and Italians resaiing witiiin the native 
city were not disturbed, although in the excitement of tiie mo- 
ment some Protestant chapels were demolished. 

On further details of the minor events that succeeded, we 
have not Evace to dwell. On June 22, iJre morning after ^ 
massacre, Chung How came down to the foreign setUement, 
bringing M. Courtris with him in a coveted chair, and had a 
meeting with the consuls at the house of Mr. ^nnen, the 
Commissioner of Customa The following is an account of what 
took place on the occasion : — 


* The most horrftle acoounts have been published, and also privet^ Wica- 
iated,of atrooities to which the Sisters were said to have beat subjeetM wl& 
atiUhving; batanbsMuent investigatioiis t)j members of the Suterhood on tihe 
have establishecr that the notims were murdered at oaee within the 
building and, that therefore the revolting mutilation to which tto were sub* 

C ' d was 4^ dona as had been represented, while they wereetiliaUva or at 
in a oondificm of sensibility. 
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The latter [Ohung How] first informed the consuls that he had 
received their despatoh asking himTto look after and protect the resi* 
dents in town^ wnich he said he had done immediately be could com- 
mand a force. He explained at length what took place between 
himself and MM. Fontanier and Simon, and said that he attributed 
the loss of their lives, and the destruction of th^ lives of all the other 
Boman Catholics, to the excited conduct of 2L Fontanier. He ex- 
pressed his great sorrow for what had taken place, and added that it 
wfB a very serious matter for himself and for all the mandarins in 
Tientsin. He further said he was quite unprepared to put down 
such a sadden rising of the whole of the people, and that, conse- 
quently, they were temporarily masters of the position. Neither he 
nor the other authorities dreamt that matters could have run to the 
extremity which th^ did. All that he had been able to do was to 
save the life of M. Courtris, who had run up to his Yamen, where he 
was received and his life saved from the fury of the people. He said, 
on his return, he would look further after the safety of the foreign 
residents in town.”* 

In the excitement at Shanghai and the^other ports imme- 
diately after the massacre, it was natural that the most extra- 
vagant ideas should be entertained, and the most exaggerated 
language made use of in the local press. Chung How was not 
only bmmed for inciting the massacre ; but even now, after the 
lapse of months, he is still denounced, and in view of the mis- 
mon on which he has been sent to the French Government, it is 
of some importance to examine the question of his guilt. In 
an exceptionaUy calm letter, t for the time at which it was 
written, the Bev. Mesara Lees and Hall express themselves as 
follows : — ♦ 

The rioters have notoriously claimed, openly, the sympathy and 
approval of all the local officials, except his Excellency Obung-Kung* 
pau [Chung How], who has, from Us supposed complicity with 
foreigners, become the object of intense popular hatred — ^beiug mis- 
nam^ ‘ foreigner’ and Bomanist, and had ms proclamations insultingly 
defaced.” 

Count Bochechouart, the French Chargd d’Affaires, and Mr. 
Wade have both investigated the matter on the spot^ and come 
to the conclusion that Chung How was not guilty of anything 
more than negligence ; but this fact has but little weight with 
the foreign oommunities, who have somehow set their niinds on 
the idea of Chung How being punished for guilty partici|)ation. 
We i^not put the case better than in t^e independent tesumony 
contained in the following extract from a letter j; from which we 
have already quoted : — 


* Jfarik CMmt Daify NewB, of July A 1B70. 
f Letter to Hr. I^y, H.B.M. Consul at Tientsin, ^ted JFaly 6 , 1B70. 
Norik dkuia Beraid, of 14, 1870. 

t Letter in Peg Matt Budgei, of October 7, 1870. 
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** I am tired/’ the Shanghai writer justly says, of seeing reason- 
able human beings utterly careless of the fact that there is not a tittle 
of evidence against* the man [Chung How] (except that he was power- 
less on the day [or more clearly hovr] of the massacre) ; that for ten 
years he has been before the foreign public of China, during which 
time he has earned their good opinion by his conduct and unvarybg 
sympathy ; that he has earned at the same time the dislike and dis- 
h^t of his own people ; that according to all reports, his order to 
open the bridge of boats (which if executed would have effectually 
prevented the gathering of further crowds), was deliberately disobeyed 
by offi^rs who are known to the Chinese, and are at the present mo- 
ment in imminent danger of losing their heads, if only the home 
Oovemments wiU bestir themselves to demand the punishment of the 
guilty ones. 

“ It is, moreover, certain that Chung How saved the life of the 
only Frenchman who escaped that day, and tried to persuade M. 
Fontanier to stop inside the Yamen, where he could have saved him 
too— outside it was as much as he could expect to do to save himself. 
.... These arguments fail to appease the indignation of those who 
consider that, because Chimg How is the highest official in Tientsin, 
he is necessarily responsible for and has the control of all the other ^ 
officials in the place. He has not got the appointment of a single one 
outside his own Yamen. He can and does, doubtless, recommend, but 
it is notorious that the Che-fu and Ghe-Hsien were opposed to his 
foreign leanings, and disliked and thwarted him whenever able to 
do so.” 


It must be understood that Chung How was not a territorial 
mwdarin at all, but resided at Tientsin solely in virtue of his 
being superintendent of foreign trade at the three northern 
porta He has been called Governor of Tientsin ; on an im- 
portant occasion he was described as Governor of Chihli* (the 
metropolitan province in which Tientsin is situated), and there- 
fore as being alone responsible for the events of the 2lBt June. 
But he was neither Governor of Tientsin, (the post itself being 
a purely imaginaty one,) nor was he Governor of Chihli ; but in 
consequence of his holding much higher official rank than any 
.cff the Tientsin officially he was in a position to exercise con- 
siderable influence, and immediately after the massacre he 
assumed full control for the time being. Tseng-kwo-fan, Go- 
vernor-General of Chihli, residing at Pau-ting-foo, the provincial 


• SwMlmg Ikalff Frets, of November 24, 1870. Speech of the Hou. P. 
IUrie» Herohaat^member of the Legislative Council of Iloi^koiig, at ameetiw 
of the Chamber of Commerce, of which he is Presideui We cannot refrm 
from exmeasiag oar surprise that such an inaccurate statement, na^y. befi 
Chuim Bow was Governor di Chihli, should have been accepted without com- 
ment by the important body he was addressing. It would ac^bemore incorrect 
to eali Mr. Glaaskma Lora Mayor of London, and to define the limita of lils 
lesponsibilitj aocordiadj* 
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capital, about 120 milea from Tientim, was. the direct saperior 
of the Tientsin officials, and undue interference on the part of 
Chung How wobld have been resented by him. If further 
evidence were needed of the position of Chung How relatively 
to the other officials, it would be found in the first Imperiu 
edict* issued at Peking after receipt of news of the massacre. 
It earn, “Chun^ How, as Superintendent of Trade, having 
fiuled to maintun peace in his district, the Tautai Chow«chia- 
hiUn, as chief local official, not having adopted proper precau- 
tionaiT measures, the Chefoo, Chwang-kwang-tsan and the 
Chih-Ksien, Liu-chie, through mismanagement having brought 
about so great a catastrophe,” &a From this it is evident that the 
Tautai was the chief local official, while Chung How is blamed 
for failing to maintain peace in his district. In all the exdtement 
it is strange that not one word has been said in the local press 
agunst the Tautai, although he was the chief territorial official. 
We have thought it due to those Chinese officials who are known 


to be favourable to foreigners, thus to vindicate Chung How 
from the fierce and unfounded clamour that has been demanding 
that be should be punished; and we cannot but express our 
profound regret that the foreign communities, in opposition to 
the ministers who have investigated the matter and found the 
guilty officials in the Prefect and District Magistrate, should have 


TOttisted, in face of the facts and the probabilities, in denouncing 
Chung How, the mandarin who has come most into contact with 
foreigners, and who has rendered himself more unpopular amongst 
his own countrymen on account of bis relations with foreigners 
than any other official. He might well have felt certain that 
foreigners, towards whom he had shown ten years of uninter- 
mitted friendship, would be very unwilling to harbour suspicions 
against him without the most convincing proof ; and we cannot 
but think that the foreign communities fell short of their doty 
in the midst of this semi-civilized people, when, in the moment of 
Chung How’s difficulty, they did not encourage him in bis foreign 
proclivities by assuring him that they could not believe hhn to 
be implicated with the abettors of the massacra But less for- 
tunate has been Chung How’s lot. Denounced by his country- 
men, and punishment of him loudly demanded by foreigners, 
his career is a warning to those mandarins who leave the tradi- 


tionarnpath of hostility to forrigners, and attempt the narrow 
and difficult way of friendship, which in ^is case has well nigh 
led to destruction. 


Betuming to the events subsequent to the massacre; we find 
that Tseng-xwo-fai^ Qovemor-Qeneral of Chihli, and Chung How 


• Bee Jfortk CUaa BmM, of July 7, 1870. 
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were appointed by ImperiaJ edict to investigate the circam* 
stances^ and to punish the guilty. Tseng>kwo*un made a rerort 
to the Emperor, and subsequently he and Chung fiow made a 
joint report,* in which they enumerated the honible rumours 
that had been circulated against the Roman Catholics, and stated 
that these stories were of a nature to excite great alarm and 
•hostility ; that “ formerly, in Honan and Eiangsi, and latterly in 
Yangchow (md TienmSn, and also at Ta-ming and Ewf^^’ing, 
in this province, inflammatory documents and anonymonsJpMbar& 
were circulated but they entirely exculpated the mismqp Atom 
being implicated in the deeds laid to their charge. The^at.?^ 
same time declared their belief that the inhabitants oi luew^ 
firmly and sincerely regarded the stories as true; ond'nm^ 
though their acts were reprehensible in the extreme, they were 
impelled by righteous indignation to follow those who led the 
attack. Such seeming to them the triie state of the matter, they 
dismimed the Tautai, Chifu, and Chihien, leaving it to the Board 
of Punishment at Peking to deal with the question of thw 
guilt, and took the following view of the further measures to be 
adopted : — 

“ But the ringleaders in the late atrocities, and those who availed 
themselves of the opportunity to plunder, should be seized and severdy 
punished, as a warning to otherd for the future. If the murder of one 
of our own officials is punishable with death, much more, now that the 
lives of several foreigners have been sacrificed and a most dangerous 
precedent set, must we put a stop to such proceedings (by punishing 
the guilty).” 

Count Bochechouart arrived at Tientsin about the 17th July, 
and Mr. Wade ten days later. They collected and investigated 
evidence, although already, before leaving Peking, they had 
reived full reports of the most that was to be known. The 
vie^ of Mr. Wmo and his Subsequent action have been spoken 
of in tones of the highest approval by those who have known 
accurately all the proceedings ; but for a satisfactory account of 
what was really the attitude taken by the British representative 
it will be necessary to await the publication of the Blue Books. 
It should be explained, however, that the British Governmmrt 
were directly concerned in the events of the massacre, one of the 
uttfitttunate Sister^ and perhap the best known and most de> 
s^edly popular, being an Irish lady. 

The victims were buried in presence of Count Bocheriiouart^ 
Mr. 'Wade, Admiral Dupr6, Admiral Eellet^ the representativeB 
ef the Bmnan Catholic missioned Chung How, and a number 
mandm^ and native merchants^ and nearly all the foreign resi* 


* Xerti Ckiea HenUd, of September S9, 1870. 
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dents ; and the oeoasinn vas re&doed more impressiTe by a few 
touching sentences delivered oror ipave-in tom by Count 
Bochechonart, Admind Da|)r4, Abbe IHueny, and Mr. Wad& 

The investigaUcm of m&tters at T&ntsiu Ira the French rei>c8* 
sentatiTe to demand that the Chifu, CSifiiien, and Chen-kwo-jui, 
a military t^Bcet in Tientsin at the time, should be beheaded. 
Tseng-kwo-fim refused to comply with these demands^ and from 
his report to the Throne it is evident he took the ground that 
the officials were only guilly of not taking sufficient precautions 
to maintain the peace, and that on the fatal day they were 
poweriess on account of the uncontrollable violence of the mob. 
As to Chen-kwo-jui, it was insisted that he was in Tientsin, but 
took no part whatever in the massacre, and the cloang of the 
bridge of boat% which was at first attributed to him, w since 
been imputed to another officer. Tbefe is no doubt that Count 
Rochechouart placed his demands before Tseng-kwo-fimin very 
threatening language, and although he has smce denied* that 
he addres^ to the Chinese any ultimatum, there is equally 
little doubt that the Chinese Qovernment, no less than the other 
Foreign Ministers, regarded his action as being tantamount to 
an ultimatum. We are unable to offer any documentary proof 
of the actual proceedings of Count Rochechouart, but in a letter 
addressed about the 23rd July to the Foreign Board, and which 
is doubtless part of the case in the hands of the Foreign Ministers, 
Chung How expressed himself in langus^e of which the following 
is a translation by a competent schoW : — 

Admiral Duprd “expressed himself in the same terms that Count 
de B^herdiouart had done, and M. Devdria, the interpreter, told me 
that if an answer was not sent to him by four o’clock to*morrow 
acceding to their demand [about the local officials], they would 
mediately go to Peking, and bring away all the French subjects living 
there, with whom the Chargd d’Afikires would instantly go aboard 
ship for Shanghai. The ptmnre of affairs is really very serious and 
imminent.” 

The letter then goes on to describe how T8ei^-Kwo*&ii^ on 
hoBring of thi% was suddenly taken ill, how he continued in a 
dangerous state for hours attended by native doctors, and how 
be was still confined to bed, and in too weak a condition to do 
anything in the emergency. Chung How finally asked for^ in> 
itiimotioi^ and in the meantime, both at Tientsm and Peking, 
lueparations were n^e for what they regarded as the impending 
att^ by the French admiral; and Li-hung-chang, Gtovernor- 
Hra^ of Hunan and .Hnpeh, and Ting, Lientraant-Qovemor 
of Eiansu, werasammoned to Tienteon. 

* la a letter to Count tffian, French Consul at Sbanghai, publidMd.hs 
the Jferil <^kia EM4, tS Novenffier 8, 1870. 
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Before refening'to the course of affidrs at Peking, it is im- 
portant to record the fact that Count Bocheehouart demanded 
Ae release of a large number of native converts who had been 
sdzed and imprisoned at the time of the massacre. On b^g 
brought to him in terms of his request, many of them showed 
signs of the cruel tortures to which they had been subjected with 
a view to extorting confesdons incri minating the missionaries. 
l%at such tortures and breach of the spirit of the Treaty pro- 
visions should have been possible, and espedally at a time wnen 
they had every teawn to be anxious to ^uropitiate foreigners, 
shows clearly how difficult it is to guard i^mnst the bod faith of 
the native official and to maintain satisfactory relations with 
this secluded empire. 

Beverting now to the action taken by the Foreign Ministers 
at Peking, we find that 24tb June^ three days after the 

massacre, they addresse^mi^t note* to ihrince Kung,the Chidf 
of the Foreign Board, informing him of the utter abhorrence 
with which they regarded the massacre, and strenuously im- 
pressing upon him that it was the duty of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to punish the guilty, and to take the fullest precautions 
for securing the safety of foreignen^ so that Western nations 
^ould, on learning the melancholy intelligence, be assured that 
justice^ would be done. The note was signed by ^ the Ministers^ 
including Count Bocheehouart, and it produced the utmost con- 
sternation at the Foreign Office. At that time there were eight 
Members in the Tsung-li-yamun or Foreign Board, one recently 
dead having made the nine of whom it previously consisted, 
and the following names and list of officesf held may not be 
uninteresting : — 

Prince Bung (Tartar) XJncle ) Chief Member of the Foreign Board, 
of the young Emperor . / Chief Member of the Cabinet. 
W6n>hsiang (Tartar) . . . Second Member of the Foreign Board, 

Second Member of the Cabinet, Pre- 
sident of the Board of Office. 

PSou-kiun (Tartar) . . . Third Member of the Foreign Board, 

Third Member of the Calnnet, Senior 
President of Board of Bevenue. 

Tung-bsun (Chinese) . . . Fourth Member of the Fore^ Board, 

Junior President of Board ofBevenne. 
Sh4a-kuei-ffin (Chinese) . . Fifth Member of the Foreign Board, 

Fourth Member of the Cabinet, 
Senior Member of the Censmate 
/ (lately Oovemor of Sbuisi). 

* Nortk (SUm Sentld, September 1870. 

t Only prindpal offices, According to the (krde of Neremborfi, 1870. 
Wen-hsiang'' was re]iegrtedhitheP«h'«y^M«M»ofOetobetl7toiumretigttea 
five offices in conseqaenee of hm infirmities. ■ 
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MuHihang^hai (Chimeae) . . Sixth Member of the Fmnign Board, 

Vioe-Prerident of- Board of War. 

Chung-lun (Tartar) . . . Seventh Mmaber of tiie Foreign Board, 

Prerident of Ckdonial Office. 

Ch’eng'lin (Tartar) . . . Eighth Member of the Foreign Board, 

Preaident of Court of Appeal. 

Li (Tartar) The Emperor’s private tutor, and, al> 

though a young man. Fifth Member 
of the Cabinet, 

Four of the Members of the Foreign Board, together with 
Id, constitute the Cabinet Council. Thus it will be seen thnt 
the Members of the Foreign Bo^ are the most infln«> ntinl 
body in the Peking Government. The position of afGurs alter 
Count Rochechouart had given in what the Chinese regarded 
as his ultimatum is well summaiizedj^ the following extract 
firom a letter from Peking 

“The massacre over, the French Ohaig^, without any full or formal 
in<]|uiry, brought up his gunboats and made cert^ demands; the 
Chmese thereon sent for Id-hung-chang, Ting>jih*chang, several famous 
generals, and some 20,000 troops, to to at hand for defensive purposes. 
A split then began to show itself among the higher officials at Peking, 
and while Prince Eung wishes to keep the peace, his brother the 
Seventh Prince (known as the Ch’i Yd, and in a position which makes 
him something we Commander-in-Chief of the Chinese army), says 
he would rather fight than accede to the French demands. The Em- 
presses* are weeping and wailing, begging the brothers to remember 
that they are widows, the Emperor an orphan, and the throne at 
stake.” 

. The Members of the Foreign Board w^ in a state of great 
alarm, and exhilnted towards the legations a veiT submissive 
spirit until they learned that France had sustained a series of 
defeats in the war with Prusda. Then their fears seemed some- 
what to subside, and they assumed a much less deferential atti- 
tude. On the other hand. Count Bodiechouart acted in the most 
independent manner, so fitr as the other Ministers were concerned, 
until be became aware of the serious nature of the French 
, reverses. Matters remidned in an undecided state until the end 
of September, or beginning of October, although a considerable 
amount of verbal commumoation bad taken place between the 
Ministers and the Mandarins. At length, however, the Foreign 
Board decided on the terms they were prepared to oSar ; and it 
would appear that Count Rochechouart, on being informed of the 
conditions seitienient, refused to accept them, but 

* IfhcM ate, tiie firator true wife of the late Emperor ]EBeiig.faiig, and me 
of hb iefrrior eivea, who is the mother of the present Xkq^eror. 
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intimated that he intended oonsulUn^ hk c(riUeagae% and that 
from them would' come a reply contaimng the reasons i^jcefiuaL 
Ihe fall of the French 'Emperor had placed the Count in imch a 
powerless position that thero was no other course left to him than 
to appeal to the other Ministers to support lum. Dissatisfied 
with his previous erratic conduct^ to which they attributed , much . 
. of the delay that bstd occurred in brining matters to a close, and 
displeased at his having compromised them with the: foreign 
Board, in promising that they would reply on matters that he had 
up till that time conducted entirely himself, the Ministms did, 
nevertheless, agree to address a joint note, protesting aminst the 
terms, although they were not all induced to do so without diffi- 
culty. We should here state that the terms were ezpbdned 
verbally to the other Ministers bv Count Bochechouar^ and that 
they did not ask him to put inem in writing, but reluctantly 
iulmled his promise to the Foreign Board by protesting. The 
next intelligence that the Ministers received from lUnce Rung 
was to the effect that the Count had accepted the terms, virtually 
the same terms against which they had protested. The effect of 
this, on those who signed the joint note, may be imagmed, w^n 
it is stated that they were not consulted in the matter, and 
that without the slightest intimation to his colleagues. Count 
Bochee^ouart suddenly left Peking, and proceeded to Tienfmn, 
without one ^gle word of explanation of his mctraordinary 
.conduct 

The Ministers bad at the very outset, informed the Foreign 
Board, when asked for advice, that all proposals involving money, 
must be kept in the background ; that the issue was far too un- 
portant to be placed on a pwuniaiy basis ; but now learned* 
that the mon^ compensation, as estimated by Count Boche- 
chouart himself at 460,000 florin^ bad been aco^ted, and they 
understood that with the banishment of the Chifu and Chibien 
to the Amoor, where they would be put to hard labour with the 
frontier army, the execution of sixteen of the murderers, and the 
banishment of about twenty-five others the matter was finally 
settled. It is generally understood that when tb^ saw the terms 
pa paper, they were more inclined to accept them than thty had 
been when first explained verbally to them by Count Boche- 
ohouart,and they were at least willing to acquiesce in the settle- 
mnnt. The matter was thus, as they thought, brought to a dose, 
and ^ang How, at Count Biochechonart's requei^ was appdnted 
to proceed to as a pledge of the dncenty tiieir apdogy 
to tile FVendi Government. 

^is expectatimi was however, doomed to disappointment. A 
letter from the French Charge to Count M^so, Omunti at 
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Shanghai, appeared in the local papers,* containing the following 


“ J|ai I’honsear pour votre information particalidre do vous faite 
connaitre la liste des satiafactiona le gouremement Chinoia a'eat 
deoidd d offirir an gouvemement E^n^aia au atgdt do masaacrea de 
Tientonn. Jo n’ai ni h approuver ni k ddsapprourer oe pn^framme, out 
n’etait paa le mien et qui d'ailleara eat exdcutd Theure actuelle. Le 
gouvemement Chinoia a anr ma demande envoyd S. E. Tehong Ho 
(Chung How) oomme embaaaadeur en France, pour expliquer as 
oonduite et la &ire agrder a’il le pent ; je ne aauraia dono juaqu’a IMaane 
de cette mianon pidjuger la decision definitive de mon gauvernement, 
mug ee que ie pnia et <^ue je doia porter k votre connaiaaance d^ 
aqjourdhui, o’eat ma conviction qu’il n’y a, pour le moment du moina, 
aucnn danger de voir ae renouveler anr d’autrea points de U China lea 
douloureux dvdnementa de Tientainn,” Ac. 

l^ese passa^ were read at Peking^ with surprise. After 
having accepted 460,000 florins, and having by his conduct, led 
both the Chinese Qovemment and the Foreign Ministers to be* 
lieve that the matter was settled, Count Bochechouart now 
expressed himself as neither approving nor disapproving of the 
settlement. We could have understood him if he bad referred 
the whole matter to Paris ; but to accept I50,000^,t in lieu of 
all pecuniary ckdms, and to request the Chinese Government to 
send Chung How to offer an apology to the French Government, 
and then to leave the latter at full liberty to reject a settlement, 
all of wludi had been fulfilled by the Chinese, and which Count 
Bochechouart had condoned by accepting all the money he asked 
for, and by requesting an amoassador to be sent to France, is 
amply incomprehensible to ue^ and it is unnecessary to pursue 
the consideration of the question further. Whatever Count 
Bocheohouart's intentions may have been, it is impossible for him 
to avoid the consequences of his having made himself a party to 
a compromise, and nothing can be clearer than that the matter 
has been settled in a form that will not admit of its being re* 
opened. 

!niere are numy minor issues involved in the events of the last 
ox monthE^ that we have not space to examine ; but it might 
seem discourteous if we were to pass over a letter ftom the 
Shan g t w d General Chamber of Commerce to the London Com^ 
mittM of China merchants on the subject of Chung How’s 
mission, adopted at a meeting of twenty-four members of that 
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body, one member^ only dissenting. The letterf is tmculent to 
an unnecessaiy degree, and while we think the opposition to 
Chung How IS on mistaken grounds, the tone of the letter 
betrays in our opinion, undue exaggeration. According to this 
document — 

^‘The Chamber of Commerce can only view any fresh effort to shift 
the arena where international relations are to be discussed, as an at- 
tempt, by means of systematic misrepresentation to induce the 

Oovemments of the West to enter into one-sided agreements 

Chung^ How was at the head of the executive, civil and military, of 
Tientsin, at the time when that horrible atrocity was perpetrated in 
open day There had been ample warning given that some out- 

break against foreigners was intended ; the plot appears to have been 
general^ known throughout the north of China for some time previous 

to its denouement When the attack had actually commenced, 

on the 21st, Chung How still denied all protection to the Europeans, 
although he had six hundred disciplined troops under his immediate 
command, on the spot. .... It was his special business to acquaint 
himself with, and to supervise all proclamations issued by his subor- 
dinates. .... The Imperial Oovernment has marked the occasion by 
an act of shocking barbarity towards a number of innocent persons, 
twenty of whom have been sentenced to death, and sixteen of them 

have been already beheaded at Tientsin The malefactors of the 

2l8t June, if any were among the sixteen beheaded on the 18th 
October, have been thus elevated to the rank of martyrs.’* ** Chung 
How “ is so notoriously implicated in the murders of Juno,” &c. 

Ohung How has gone to France on a simple mission of 
apology, and not to enter into agreements it is incorrect that 
he was head of the executive, civil and military, of Tientinn, as 


* Mr. T. Hanborj, who lodged a protest against the tone, the assertions, 
and the object of the letter. 

f North China Herald^ of November 22, 1870. 

t In order to show the formal nature of Chung How’s mission, as well as 
the attitude of the Peking Government towards France, we subjoin a transla- 
tion of the letter of credence of which he is the bearer 

** Letter from the Emperor of China to the Emperor of the Preneh Nation. 

"The Emperor of the Tatshing nation inquires after the health df the 
Emperor of Prance. 

"Forasmuch as the great inheritance of onr dynasty came to ns as our 
birthright by the decree of heaven, we reverent^ received the great anoestral 
inheritance, and have constantly desired that pe^e and goodwiU should be 
with friendly States without interruption, 
the 6th month of the 9th year of onr reign the people of Tientsin, 
vbeeause if certain vagabonds having kidnapped children, had th^ snspioums 
aronsed, and got up a disturbance, wherefore first and last we appointed the 
courageous and brave Earl Tseng, who has the title of Great Guardian of the 
Exit Apparent, and wears a douole-ejed peacock’s feaflier, is a B|Eh (Suai- 
oelloT of State of the MiUtarj Council, was Oovemor-Qeiiml of Oni^ but ^ 
seketed for Governor-General of Kiang-nan and Kiangsh so that be diould 
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we have already shown, and as a reference to his official titles 
will ^nfirm ; it is shown that Chung How did act on Mr. Lay's 
warning, in endeavouring to induce M. Fontanier to hold an 
official investigation ; he saved the life of M. Courtris^ and it is 
clear that within his Tamun foreigners would have been s&fe ; 
the six hundred disciplined troops were not on the spot, but three 
miles off, where they are drilled for four hours per day in summer 
and two in winter, and are not in barracks, but live scattered at 
their homes, and pursue other avocations, and these were avail- 
able on the evening of the massacre ; he had nothing to do with 
supervising proclamations issued by the Tientsin officials, as they 
were subordinates of Tseng-Kwo-fan ; there is no proof that any 
innocent person has been executed, although it is undoubted that 
money was paid to the families of those decapitated — a sign of 

repair to Tientsin and make examination, and, according to the principles of 
justice, deal with the cases arising out of the foregoii^. 

And we issned our mandate to all the Gh>vernors-6eneral and Lieutenant- 
Oovemors of provinces to enjoin rigorously upon the local magistrates the 
necessity of affording protection according to the exigencies or the times. 
Afterwards Tseng-Kwo-fan and others sent the magistrates who were found 
derelict in their duties to the Board of Punishments to be dealt with for their 
dereliction of duty, and the Board of Punishments, at the time of giving their 
sentences, dealt severely with the offenders, and the officers already deprived 
of rank — to wit, Chang-Kwan-tsaw, the Pu Magistrate of Tientsin, and Liew- 
kyih, the District Magistrate of Tientsin, were ordered to be sent to the Heh- 
lung-kiang, or Black Dragon Biver [the Amoor], to exert their strength in 
serviees as an atonement for their offences, and in order to be an example to 
deter others from like practices. 

As to the rioters concerned in this affair, Tseng-Kwo-fan and liis associates 
have from first to last adjudged twenty persons to capital punishment for their 
greater participaiiou in this affair, and twpty-five persons to perpetual or 
temporary banishment for their lighter participation therein. And it is ordered 
that the ‘local magistrates of everj province issue a proclamation enjoining 
upon the people under their jurisdiction to avoid a repetition of such acts, so 
as to encourage the hope that the people of your honourable country will enjoy 
peace with us. 

As to the affair at Tientsin, the calamity arose among the people. We 
have been at peace with your honourable country for many years, and there 
has not been the smallest hindrance in the way of perfect harmony : Where- 
fore we have now specially appointed the Junior Guardian of the Throne, of 
the first rank, and wearing the double-eyed peacock’s featJier, of the bordered 
red banner, a Major-General of. the Chinese troops, a Vice-President of the 
Board of War, and Imperial Commissioner for the northern ports of China, 
Chung, to repair to your honourable country to explain for us to you tuc 
sincerity of^ our feelings, and as an evidence of our desire to maintain peace 
and goodwill. We know our envoy Chung to be a man of ability ana ex- 
perience, thoroughly faithful and sincere, peaceable and thoroughly oompre- 
aensive^and in the execution of the affairs pertaining to intercourse with 
foicign nations a ripe scholar; wherefore we hope he will be received in a like 
spirit ef confidence, so that enduring friendship and peace may be maintained . 
between ns, and that we may each, enjoy tranquillity and prosperity. And thh' 
we believe will be foufid to be your denre ana pleasure also.*’ 

[VoL XOV. No. OIiXXXVllI.>-N*w SnwBs, Vol. XXXIX. No. IL G Q 
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the weakDess of the antbrnties ; the &ot that the men deca^titted 
are regarded as martyrs is, unhap^ly, inevitable in the state of 
native feeling : even those who were supposed to have blown np 
the citadel at Laon, and thus to have killed a number of Qer> 
mans, were hailed by great part of the leading French journals 
M patriots and martyrs ; and as to Chung How’s being notoriously 
implicated in the murders of June, the French and British 
representatives have entirely failed to discover any such implica- 
tion, and we have not seen any evidence to hear out the assertion 
of the Chamber. 

The extreme conclusion generally accepted in China is that 
Chung How and the local officials were guilty of organizing and 
carrying out a deliberate massacre. After a careful examination 
of the evidence, we can find no proof of any hostile intent on 
Chung How’s part, and therefore wo dismiss the question of his 
guilty knowledge or participation as inconsistent with the facts. 
Passing over the Tautai, who for some unexplained reason has 
escaped the censure both of the foreign Ministers and the local 
press, and has simply been removed, it is more difficult to deter- 
mine conclusively as to the participation of the Prefect and District 
Magistrate. We have failed, however, in finding any sufficient 
reason for accusing thern of premeditated massacre. The degree 
of their responsibility is a matter of general inference and of 
opinion, and our own belief, formed from a consideration of 
the circumstances, is that the Chibien, or District Magistrate, was 
only guilty of being unable to oppose the current of intense 
popular excitement. If we say that he failed to preserve the 
peace, we simply affirm one of the primary fitets at the hn«in of 
our relations with the Chinese, that the local mandarins are fre- 
quently incompetent evmi according to their own standard, and 
almost always powerless before any combination of those under 
their rule. To the assertion that he was unwilling to allay 
public alarm, or even that he was actively hostile, we cannot 
oppose satisfactory proof to the contrary ; but there is no positive 
evidence for either assertion, and the presumption is agaW his 
guilt In th^ circumstancos we feel inclined to exonerate the 
District Magistrate so far as active co-operation is concerned ; but 
as one of those responsible for the peace of the city of Tientsin, 
and failing to preserve tranquillity, he has been banished to the 
Amoor— a rather severe punishment if it is rigorously carried out. 
The conduct of the Chifu, or Prefect, was much more culpable, as' 
there is no doubt that his proclamation and his ostentatious 
hostility to fiaeigners, increased the danger by giving o^tdal eon' 
fiimation to the rumoura It was a bid fixr popularity on hispar^ 
as he had only reeaatly been appointed; but, lo<;Adng at his 
position and his interests in connexion with such io^rmation as 
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’we poBseas, oar oonclofflon is entirely against the idea of hU expect* 
ing such a oatastrophe as took place. We therefore regard banish- 
ment to the Atnoor as an appropriate punishment in his case. 

In anriTing at the above conclusions, we have kept steadily in 
view the conditions and circumstances with which we are dealing. 
When we conrider that the Chinese are a semi-civilized race, and 
that the executive is everywhere proverbially weak, we are bound 
to regard events into which the question of the power of the 
executive enters, under an aspect differing materially from the 
case in which the executive is strong. WhetEer a nation is civilized 
or barbarous, whether the executive is powerful or incompetent, 
massacre is the same hateful thing. But if a nation possesses only a 
rudimentary organization, if its executive is contemptibly ineffi- 
cient, we must be prepared for the inevitable consequences of a 
primitive state of civilization, we must expect occasional outbreaks, 
and occasional exhibitions of the powcrlessness of the local officials ; 
and when an extraordinary concurrence of circumstances presents 
itself, massacre falls within the domain of the probable; Ihe 
error lies in not seeing that from semi-civilized nations we cannot 
expect aught else than semi-civilized actions. Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ? In considering the question 
of the executive, we must also bear in mind that bribery and 
every other possible means by which the peace may be preserved 
are resorted to, as it is of the utnaost importance to every man- 
darin in the empire to avoid any popular commotion for which 
he would be held responsible. At the same time it must not be 
overlooked that it will increase the reputation of officials with 
the literary classes, if they are known to be hostile to foreigners ; 
and this hostility can scarcely prove injurious to thorn so long as 
they refirain from performing any overt act, or from permitting 
any complication to arise which would imperil their position. 

Having thus expressed our conviction that the local officials 
bad no deliberate intention of bringing about such a catastrophe 
as occurred, we leave the narrow ground of official instigation, 
and place the question on the much wider and more funda- 
mental basis of the feebleness of the executive, and the dangers 
that may luise from excitement, bom of the grossest ignorance 
and superstition, amongst a people who are, when in earnest, 
beyond con^l. We find the sources of the Tientsin massacre 
in the conflict of two incompatible civilizations, in the contact 
of 'mutaally ttn<^prehended systems and ideas, in the normal 
opwation of Chinese inatitutiona It is hard for the effete and 
Btereotji^wd system (ff . China to contend with the impulrive and 
enermtio .dTiUzatic|t of the West ; and if, in the series of shocks 
‘t. which the stmdora of native society is sore to undergo in its 
straggle for eristence against the more potent systems ot the 
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West, the Chinese occasionally attempt to stem the current of 
innovation even by violent means, we must attribute such e&ata 
to the natural operation of the Chinese system, even while we 
tiy to prevent their recurrence by punishing the authors'of them. 
The present case has been a warning to local officials to take 
precautions against the be^nings of trouble ; ~and although the 
proclamations of the Peking Government on this point have by 
many of the provincial officials been disregarded, and thus the 
avowed sentiments of the highest authorities have not met with 
the wide circulation that was intended, still we cannot but believe 
that the events which we have been contidering have made a 
salutary impresnon on the provincial anthoritiea 

Before concluding our nasty survey we desire to say a few 
words on the politick situation, as after the occurrence of actual 
events sufficiently terrible to awaken a larger amount of criticism 
than the affairs of China have ever received in Europe, our 
r^ers are able to judge more clearly than perhaps ever before 
of the conflicting ideas that prevail regarding the proper policy 
to be pursued. We have on a previous occasion* criticised the 
China policy of the British Government in accepting, against all 
evidence, the assurances of Mr. Burlingame as to the fiiendliness 
of the Chinese, their spontaneous desire for progress and the 
ability and willingness of the Peking Government to grant redress 
in the provinces. By the adoption of a lenient and deferential 
policy. Lord Clarendon felt certiun that at length he had made 
wars with China impossible, whereas we endeavoured to show 
that he had increased the danger of their occurrence. It is so 
universally admitted that his views were erroneous, that it is 
unnecessary to do more than refer to a few salient points. 
China, in his estimation, had entered the comity of nations, and 
it appeared as if semi-civilization had run “all its allotted length 
of mya” Events have proved otherwise, and therefore our 
China policy must be framed so as to meet the exceptional 
conditions which beyond all doubt exist. Two views present 
themselves to our notice as marking the limits of possible action, 
and in one of these, or between them, must be found the course 
that the British Government ought to pursue. The one is, that 
Ae Treatv Powers should jointly interfere and impose upon 
China such a ^stem of rule as may seem to them best suited fex 
the requirements of its political institiitions and for the wants of 
its pe(q)le. The other is, that the Treaty Powers having come to 
China for commercial purposes, and having conclude certain 
Treaties by force' of arms wnich provide for such an intenfoange 
of the joodnets of the respective coantrieq aa is beneficial tq 

*. Weelmiiuter Rmv» fisr Jaauoiy, 1870, Art. yi. :.."OiW Policy in Cltiiia.’* 
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both, and which guarantee the safety of the persons and pro< 
perfy of foreigner^ it is the duty of the foreign (^vemments 
actively to exert such an amount of intervention as will secure the 
observance of the Treaties. As it is imposdble for us to abandon 
China, and as our exceptional position demands exceptional action, 
absolute non>intervention lies altogether out of the field of dis* 
cussion. On the other hand, any attempt at oonqueirt or par* 
tition, so long as the empire holds so well together as it do^ is 
out of the question ; ana as each Treaty Power possesses rights 
extending nominally to every part of China, which would be 
infringed if any of the Powers took forcible possession of any 
section of it, these Treaties are in reality the best guarantee for 
the maintenance of the integrity of China, so far as foreigners 
are concerned. There is much debateable ground lying between 
the two canons of policy that we have stated above, but we 
cannot find space to dwell upon the discussion. Deeply con- 
vinced, however, of the importance of non-intervention when the 
circumstances clearly admit of such a course, we are of opinion 
that the true policy of Great Britain lies in the minimum of 
intervention consistent with the faithful observance of Treaty 
provisiona To do more than this would be to lead us to enter 
into positive undertakings with other Powers, which would be 
fraught with such danger to our interests and^ our reputation 
as to cause not only the British public, but British residents in 
China to cry out i^ainst it. 

What, then, is this minimum of intervention which will enable 
us to avoid political combinations which would be prejudicial to 
foreign interests and disastrous to the Chinese ? The experienM 
of the last ten years demonstrates that no elaborate scheme is 
necessary to meet the exigencies of the situation, and the com- 
parative success which was witnessed up till the last two years 
IS the best proof that no fundamental change of poUcy is neces- 
sary. We must treat the Chinese as a semi-civilized people, 
totally wanting in the capacity to comprehend the exactness and 
strictness of the fiscal systems of the West, corrupt and rapacious 
in their administration, and unable to rise to a proper conception 
of their Treaty obligations. It is unfortunate that there should 
be nations of such Tow organization on the earth, but when we 
are dealing with such we are bound to proceed upon the basis of 
their rnental, moral, and political iitferiority. Experience teaches 
us to expect that the Chinese will evade to a greater or less 
extent tne fulfilment of Treaty stipulations, and impose un- 
autihorisied fiscal exactions on our trade. They have never incor-' 
porated even the existence of foreign commerce into their legal 
system, as the following passage abundantly proves : — 

“The export of pulse toforwgn countries, then agreed to, was as 
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much a^nst the Penal Code as that of grain, but so little importance 
is attached by the Chinese Government to preserving conformity be« 
tween the code and the changes that are equivalent to new commerdal 
laws, introduced by the Treaties, that none of these changes have been 
noticed in the code, the latest edition of which (dated 1868 ) repeats 
not only the prohibitions of the export of peas and of iron and oop^, 
of trade in opium, and of emigration, but also the law forbidding 
intercourse with foreigners ; while the only form in which ib sanctions 
trade in tea is in the permission to licensed merchants to barter it for 
horses with the tribes dwelling on the west of the empire.”* 

We must guard, however, against being misunderstood. Even 
during the nrst eight years of the last decade there was suffi- 
cient inertness in the policy of the British Government to cause 
numerous grounds of offence and positive wrong to remain un- 
redressed. The Chinese must be made to feel that they can 
only purchase immunity from exceptional interference by the 
most scrupulous fulfilment of the Treaty. Hitherto frequent 
immunity has given encouragement to evasion, and led to laxity 
of conduct on the part of the provincial officials. ]6ut if we 
insist on the faithful observance of Treaty provisions, it will have 
an important political effect on the Chinese. It is perfectly well 
known that the great body of the Peking officials are hostile 
to forei^ers, and that Fnnce Kung and Wen-hsiang contend 
with difficulty against the unfriendly clamours of their ignorant 
and prejudiced fellow-mandarins Now the British Goverbment, 
pursuing a policy based on a theory and not on the facts, 
generously concluded that the greatest forbearance ought to be 
shown to the Chinese ; and the natural result of this course has 
been to weaken the hands of those high officials favourable to 
foreigner!^ and to strengthen those of our enemiea And the 
reason of this is obvious. The officials who oppose us belong to 
the old Tory type, and can only comprehend their own immense 
superiority and that of their country ; so that for the Forei^ 
Powers to be lenient and submisrive to them is to confirm their 
idea of our insignificance and their importance, of our weakness 
and their strength. So long as our Minister assumes the attitude 
of being prepared to enforce his Treaty rights, Prince Kung and 
Wen-hsiang are able to point their hostile colleagues to the fact 
that the Minister refuses to be ''soothed,” and thus they are 
able to maintain their friendly porition by showing the dai^r 
of refusiog reasonable redress. On the other hand, if our Mi- 
nister is cf^ess of his office and not exacting in the matter of 


* Extnust from a valualite seriea of ofSeial letters to Mr. Ba^ entitled 
“ Susgesfione for the Bevuion of the Chinese Coatons Tariff and Ifrade Beo 
eolatioiu,” by T.Diokt Comndssioner of Castoms at Shanghai, printed in 
Appendix to ft^orta on Tirade for 1869. 
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Treaty rights, the hostile officials naturally ‘ demand Prince 
Eung why they should exhibit towards the •foreign Ministers 
deference and submission which are unnecessary because the 
latter are not prepared to proceed to extremities.. If therefore 
we would strengthen the hands of those least unfavourable 
to formgn intercourse, we must bring home to the unfriendly 
mandarins at the capital the imperative conviction that 
no trifling or evarion will be permitted. This important 
point being secured, the effect of vigorous insistence on our 
rights will be to temper and modify in some measure the views 
of the whole provincial official hierarchy, who are more or less 
directly in relations with their stubborn and hostile leaders in 
the metropolis. To withhold this pressure ffom the Foreign 
Board is to place our porition in China at the mercy of inimical 
official^ and to render untenable the attitude of the two or three 
Chinese at Peking who in some degree understand the bearings 
of their foreign relations. 

In order, however, that the management of all exceptional 
matters affecting British interests may as far as possible be cou<* 
centrated in the hhnds of the Minister, it is indispensable that 
Peking should be placed in telegraphic communication with the 
open ports ; and in order that the British Government may be 
able to give prompt authorization to exceptional measures for 
obtaining redress, Peking should be in telegraphic communica- 
tion with London. With telegraphic lines approaching com- 
pletion frona Shanghai to Europe both by India and by Siberia, 
all that remains is to insist upon the Chinese granting permission 
to connect Peking with Shanghai, and then the chain will be 
complete that is necessary to bring our Government face to f^ 
with complications in China, hour by hour if necessary. With 
a vigorous policy which insists upon the inviolability of our Treaty 
rights, and which tends towards the development of improved 
commercial relations and ampler foreign intercourse ; and with 
the telegraph from Peking round the seaboard of China to 
Europe, we should have within our reach the conditions of a 
much more satisfactory policy than has hitherto been possible. 
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Abt. VII. — Stb. Beuve. 

I T IS a somewhat rare thing for a man who has devoted a long 
life to literature to leave behind him the record of a steady 
uninterrupted advance towards the perfection of his powers, and 
towards ideal excellence in his works. Many begin well who do 
not end well, or whose ending does not redeem the promise of 
their early days. Some men are spoilt by flattery, by the over- 
success of their first efforts; others, through want of success, 
never develop their highest capabilities. Some men sacrifice the 
excellence they might attain in one field of labour to the vain 
ambition of distinguishing themselves in several. Some fall into 
self-wmrship and affectation. Some seem to he shut in a narrow 
circle of ideas : their mental horizon never enlarges, and what 
they produce after a certain date is but a repetition, feebler and 
feebler every time, of what they have done Wore. Some show 
a brilliant talent for mapping out schemes of work, but fail 
in application and industry, and leave behind them nothing but 
unfinished sketches and unrealized designs. Some men have 
splendid gifts, but they lack that balance of mind, that control- 
ling common sense, which alone can give unity and purpose to a 
life: we look back on their careers, and in spite of some 
signal triumphs, find them broken and unsatisfying. 

Of the eminent writer whose name we have placed at the 
head of this article, it may be said with truth that his whole life 
was a progress ; not one backward step did he ever take, scarcely 
even one step aside from the natural path of his talent. For 
many years Wore bis death M. Ste. Beuve was almost univer- 
sally recognised as the first literary critic of the age. His ascent 
to this portion was very gradual : he. did not spring into it at 
once by sheer force of gening but worked his way up to it by 
dint of patient conscientious labour. Fortv years ago, at the 
outset of his career, he was known as the author of some graceful 
and pleasing poems^ and as a contoibutor to a celebrated litWry 
journal of ilie period, Le QU^ ; but the position which he held 
at that time among the rising lights of the literary firmament, 
the Hugos, the Meiimdes, the Arophres^ and the Remusats, 
appears to have been quite a secondary one. Fifteen years later 
bis &me as a critic and a writer Imd greasy increased, but W 
faculties bad not yet attained their highest development. Bte 
had given abundant proof of delicate taste, sound judgment and 
great intellectual sobtlefy; but he had yet to furnish examplea 
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of a criticisin so keen, so sor^ and so impartial; as to seem almost 
a kind of divination. This was the st^fe which still lay before 
him, and which occupied, we may say, without pretending to 
draw a sharp line where none can be drawn, the last twenty 
years of his life. 

The biography of M. Ste. Benve has never— so far as we are 
aware — ^been given to the world in any great detail- The follow* 
ing facts, however, drawn from a variety of sources, may, perhaps, 
serve to give a connected idea of his career. He was bom at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, on the 23rd of December, ISOk His father 
held at that town the office of " Contrdleur principd des droits 
rduni^” and is said to have been a man of some literary taste, 
fie died, however, six weeks before the birth of his son ; and 
the future poet and critic was left entirely to the care of his 
mother and an aunt, a sister of his father’a Both these ladies 
were fervent Catholics ; and a satirical biographer, De Mirecourt, 
asserts that they tried to make a perfect little seraph, after the 
Catholic fashion, of their youthful charge. Whatever efforts they 
may have made in this direction were not permanently success* 
ful, for Ste. Beuve himself tells us that he began life as a pro- 
nounced adherent of the most advanced form of eighteenth- 
century philosophy. “ Lh,” he says emphatically, “ est mon fonds 
veritable.” His mother is spoken of as a woman of very supe- 
rior mind : she was of English origin, and her son was indebted 
to her for an early introduction to the English language and 
literature. At the age of fourteen he was sent to Paris, and 
there attended the College Charlemagne and the Colliige Louis 
le Grand, and at both institutions carried off high honours. 
After going through the usual academical course he enter^ 
upon tbe study of medicine, and obtained after a time the posi- 
tion of wderm at the Hdpitsd St. Louis. Literature, however, 
was already his favourite pursuit ; it was that for which he felt 
the greatest natural aptitude ; and one day when he was about 
twenl^-one years of age he carried an article he had written on 
some literary subject to Dubois, the editor of the Globe. Dubois 
recognised at once the talent of the writer, and engaged his 
services for the paper. This was sufficient encouragement for 
Ste. Beuve; he threw up his rituatiou at the hospital, and 
resolved to devote himself to literature. The decision was doubt- 
less a wise one, for with such decided leanings towards literature 
he possessed, it would have been mctremely difficult for Urn 
to have given an undivided attention to any other pursuit. 

The at the time we speak of, had the most pow^ul 
fiteraiy support of any journal in France. In addition to writen 
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of established ituHne, like Jouffiroy and Cousin, it numbered 
among its contributors several of the most brilliant among the 
xiong ** talents*' of the day. It vras, in fact^ in a greater degree 
than any other journal of the period, the organ of that powerful 
intellectual movement which marked the last years of the 
Bestoration, and which seemed at the time to be ushering in a 
new era in French literature and French thought. Ck)ethe, in his 
“ Conversations with Eckermann,’* mentions the Qldbe in terais 
of high approval. He is so impressed with the freshness and 
originality of its articles that he is almost disposed to recall the 
somewhat sweeping condemnations of French thought which he 
had on many previous occasions pronounced. France, he said, 
was b^inning to feel the influence of Qerman ideas ; and her 
literature was undergoing a change, the nature and extent 
which would only m dearly manifest in twenty years. The 
twenty years have passed, and twenty or twenty-five more have 
been added to them, but it is impossible to say that there has 
been any striking fulfilment of this prophecy. IVance upon the 
whole is doing her part fairly in the present day to advance the 
boundaries of human thought and knowledge ; she has many 
very industrious and able writers ; but the general tone of her 
literature is as essentially and peculiarly French as it was in the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century. German philosophy has 
undoubtedly been more studied in France during the last forty 
years than it had ever been before. Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and 
Schelling, have all been translated into French ; and a few writers 
like Taine and Yacherst seem to borrow largely from German 
sources. Still it is impossible to say that French literature has 
in any noticeable degree taken the German stamp, or undergone 
any change which can be traced directly to German influence. 
Nevertheless, the movement which attracted Goethe’s attention 
VM really a powerful one, and did much to stimulate the whole 
intellectual life of the French nation. 

!nie first ^ous literary work of Ste. Beuve, his " Tableau his- 
toriqueet critique de la Poesie Franqaise et do Thb&tre Franqsds 
an aVP Sihcle,” published in 1828, was a direct product of the 
movement to which we have referr^, and of the oontiovendes 
to which it gave rise. The oentral figure of this history was the 
poet Bonsara ; and when, in 1865, a new and elaborate edition 
of Bbnsard's poems was published by M. Prosper Blanehemio, 
Sta Beuve was naturally very much pleased at this evidence os 
tile incieased interest fe»t in a writer, whom he had laboured in 
hie younger days to rescue from the almost entire nblivion into 
whmh he had falleu. The occasion was a finrourable one for 
reviewing tim cueumstances under which his own work had hems 
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produced, and pointing out the purpose it was "intended to serve; 
he therefore returned once more to his old theme, casting back 
a glance, as he did so, upon the bright days of eager study and 
honourable emulation which marked the outset of his career. 

“Let 08 go back,” he says, “to the year 1827, when a critical 
curiosity was at work in all direction^, studying, not for the sake of 
study nor through a mere impartial love of truth, but with a view to 
conquest and appropriation and an honourable eagerness to acquire 
something which might turn to the advantage of art, and, if possible, 
of modem literary production. At the same time a youthful band of 
poets were searching everywhere for new channels of expression. M. 
de Lamartine had from the very first opened up a copious fountain of 
elevated sentiments, which overflowed in a broad smooth stream of 
harmony. Others pursued laboriously what they were destined at 
some future day to attain, now scaling, as it were, the mountain 
heights, now tracking the windings of the valleys. The most impor- 
tant of thcse'poets — those for whom the future had most in reversion 
— attached themselves to that order of ideas and feelings which had 
been inaugurated in the beginning of the century by M. de Chateau- 
briand, and the revival of which had been promoted by the Restora- 
tion. As regarded poetic form they were fond of ranging themselves 
nnder the banner of Andrfi Chenier ; not that they tried to imitate 
him directly, but simply because they sought to impart to their works 
that newness and freshness of life, that pure Greek beauty, that liveli- 
ness and grace which so happily distinguished his Every one 

then, at the time 1 speak of, was bent upon obtaining his initiation 
into the art of poetry under some master or other. One found in the 
poetry of Byron the type most suited to his peculiar genius and capa- 
bilities ; another in that of Shakspearc, another in that of Dante ; it 
was enough for each to grasp some single point or characteristic: 
imagination, working upon this hint, supplied the rest. And all these 
separate individual efforts became parts of one great movement, 
through the noble ardour and emulation which possessed all minds in 
common. One thing was veiy clear to all who attempted to write 
verse at this period, especially lyric verse, and that was that the 
poetic springs of the eighteenth century (springs which had always been 
made too common, and which had never been very pure or very copi- 
ous), were dried up and exhausted, and that to obtain the baptism 
thqr were in need of they must have recourse to other waters. It 
was not ideas they were in want of ; these they had in themselves ; 
it; was methock of expression ; it was colouring; it was style. 

“Well, during these same years, as I Was studying for my own 
part, and from a critical point of view, the French literature of the 
mteenth century, I Was soon led to perceive a certain resemblance be<* 
tween what had b^ attempted in that age and what was desired in 
our own. At that grand ej^ch of the Renaissance a painful sense of 
' the poverty of their national literature was brought home to the minds 
of our countrymen. In caparison with the noble works of antiquity 
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which they had be^ studying, French poetry, though not wanting in 
naturalness or elegance, seemed greatly deficient in elevation ; it was 
resolved therefore to try and overcome this disadvantage and gpve to 
the national muse a tone and character suited to ^rave and heroio 
themes. The attempt, as I thought, had miscarried, and yet the 
failure was not total ; for amid the confused mass of forgotten poetry 
helongipg to that period, it was still possible to select at a glance and 
restore to popularity a certain number of pieces full of life and origi- 
nalily, correct and yet varied in rhythm, charming in colour, novel in 
expression, and yet .thoroughly French.”* 

^ In his own day, Ste. Beuve goes on to say, a youthful Muera- 
tion of poets was agmn labouring to raise the tone of French 
lyric poetry, and at the same time to widen its range, and that 
the object he had in view in writing his histoiy was to remind 
those who were giving way to astonishment and irritation at 
what they regarded as unheard of innovations, that a edmilar 
attempt had been made in a former age and upon the whole with 
veiy good results. His object was not to recommend an imita- 
tion of the sixteenth-century poets either as to their style or 
their turn of thought, but simply to bring forward, at an oppor- 
tune moment, a few precedents which might serve to justify the 
course upon which his friends were entering. The “Tableau 
historique et critique” was well received, and gave its author at 
once a respectable position in the world of letters. M. Yitet^ of 
the French Academy, said not very long ago, in an article in the 
Bevue des^ Deux Mondea, that, in this youthful work, Ste. Beuve 
showed himself “ a consummate critic, by vocation at least, if 
not by e.xperience.” A second edition of it was published in 
1^3; the work, however, is now little read, the much more 
minute and exhaustive studies which have since been devoted 
to the sixteenth century, having greatly diminished its relative 
value as a guide to the literature of the period. 

Although, aswe have just seen, Ste. Beuve’s first published work 
was one of literary history and criticism, he was known at the 
date of its appearance (1828) rather as a poet than as a critic. 
It was not, however, until the following year (March, 1829) that 
his first volume of poems made its appearance. It bore the title 
of “Fodsies de Joseph Delorme." The poetry of Ste. Beuve 
ha^ we confess, never arrested our attention, and yet all contem- 
porary accounts amree in saying that the “ Poesies,” and the 
volume which maoe its appearance in the year following, under 
the title of “ Les Consolations,” produced a very &vourable im- 
pression in Paris of the author's poetical powers. Armand 
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Carrel spoke of "Les ConsoUtions” in portionlar as evincing 
“ an espril d^licat et naturdlement juste and- Qustave Blanche, 
who was not ^ven to saying smooth' things, recognised in both 
volumes, “la voritd des taoleaux et des pens^es,” united to an 
admirable clearness and transparent^ of style. It requires some- 
thin|r more, however, than delicacy of taste and justness of per* 
ception to make enduring poetry. Ste. Beuve’s weaknto was 
on' the side of imagination ; his poetry was deficient in warmth 
and colour; it had a fatal tendency to degenerate into prose, and 
this tendency manifested itself very clearly in the “Pens^ 
d’Aofit,” which made their appearance in 1837. This was the 
last collection of verses which Ste. Beuve ever published. Gustave 
Flanche complains, and justly, of a want of simplicity in these 
poems, arising chiefly from an over-refinement of thought “ A 
force de multiplier les nuances,” he sam “ M. Ste. Beuve abolit 
la couleur ; il prochde toujours par des demi*teinte% et I’ceil, 
faute de rencontrer un ton franc, ne salt oh s'arrfiter.” Criticism, 
and not poetry, was his vocation, and from this date we see him 
pursuing criticism with an undivided aim. 

We must now, however, go back a few years. The Bevolution 
of 1830 brought about an entire change in the management of 
the Olcbe newspaper. The circle of its contributors was broken 
up ; each took his own path ; some became supporters of the 
new dynasty, some opposed it in the interest of the old rfgime, 
and others in the name of Republicanism. The paper itself 
passed into the hands of the Saint Simonians ; and after a 
Ste. Beuve was asked to write for it again, and did so, though 
without professing himself a convert to its peculiar principles. 
His connexion with it, however, under its new management, 
was of brief duration. We soon find him engaged upon the 
Naiiowd in conjunction with Armand Carrel. Carrel, after the 
Revolution, had begun by nving a measured support to the new 
Government, but, little by uttle, he changed his ground until we 
find him the most ardent oliampion of Republicanism in France. 
To be associated with such .a man was enough to stamp Ste. 
Beuve as also a Republican j when, therefore, a Republic was 
estabUshed, and, instead of hailing its advent, he took no pains 
to conceal the aversion with which it inspired him, he naturally 
incurred connderable odium among all the friends of the new 
Government. Upon the establishment of the second Empire he 
became still more unpopular with the same party, through the 
favour with which he was evidently regarded by the Imperial 
authorities. The truth was, that the Empire seemed to promise 
peace, and Ste. Beuve, who .had no very lively faith in the bene- 
fits of parliamentary jangling, was quitu disposed to accept the 
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!Bm{^ and msJse the best of it. ’ His enemies made altc^ether 
too much of his - connexion with the Ifcitionai. In a general 
way, no doubt, he had a leaning towards liberal opinions ; but 
he was not a man of strong political convictions, and he certaidy 
never had any theories of his own, whatever his gallant and ill- 
fated chief may have had, to which he attached sufficient impor- 
tance to wish to put them into praotica 

In the year 1831 the first number of the Bevme de» DiSVm 
Mondes appeared at Paria It contained an article from the pen 
of Ste. Beuve, a notice of his unfortunate firiend, George Farcy, 
who had perished in the Bevolntion of July. In this article we 
observe very many of the characteristics of his later writings. 
There is the same delicacy of expression, the same finesse, tho 
harmonious rhythm, with, however, an observable tendency to 
rhetoria One thing which we notice in this early essay is a 
certain warmth of moral sentiment, a certain expansion of soul, 
which is far from diminishing the charm of his writing. In his 
later works we look in vain as a general thing for anything which 
may reveal the mom to us, that is, the man in his emotional 
nature ; for determining his intellectual character there are ' 
hints and materials enough. The connexion which Ste. Beuve 
thus formed with the Eetnie des Devof Mondes was maintained 
for many years. Up to the year 1 846 (we are not quite certain 
about the date) he was a frequent contributor to its pagea It 
was there that nearly the whole series of his “ Portraits Litte- 
rmres" and “ Portraits des Contemporains” appeared, a series 
which made his name famous throughout the literary world of 
France, and won him, in the year 1845, a place in the French 
Academy. The seat which he was elected to fill was that left 
vacant by the death of Casimir Delavigno. The address which 
he delivered on that occasion, in honour of his predecessor, was 
marked, as Hippolyte B^ult tolls ui^ and as we can well be- 
lieve, by the union of extreme delicacy and tenderness with rare 
critical sagacity. 

In the year 1834 Ste. Beuve published his one novel,"yolupt5." 
The title is not particularly pleasing, nor is the work one on 
which the author’s friends would care to rest his fame. One 
testimony in its favour, however, comes, from an unexpected 
quarter: £ug5nie de Guerin speaks in her journal of having fead it 
with great interest and found in it “charming details^ delidons 
minintttreB, and heart truths.”* She sayi^ too, that she had been 
led to read it by hearing that it Had been the means of convert- 
ing a friend of her brotberis and sending him into a seminary. 
In 1887 Ste. Beuve began a work, which occupied him at 
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iotervals for twenty-three year^ bis History df Port Royal.” Of 
Uiis we cannot speak at any length. It has-been universally 
recognised, however, as a solid, valuable, and in every way 
&ithfully executed piece of historical writing. It consists of 
five large octavo vcdumes, with a sixth volume as index. A new 
edition of the whole work was published a few years ago. 

' We have already spoken of the strong aversion which Ste. 
Seuve experimioed towards Republicanism the moment the course 
of events brought him face to face with it. So disagreeable did 
he find it to remtun in Paris at the time, that he accepted an 
invitation to go and deliver a course of lectures before the Uni- 
versity of la^. After fulfilling his first engagement, which 
was to lecture before the Univermty on the general htetory 
of French literature from the earliest time^ he undertook a 
seocmd and more public course, choosing as his subject, “ Cha- 
teaubriand and his Contemporaries.” Up to this time he had 
always treated Chateaubriand ivith great respect and considera- 
tion, out of deference, as he himself confesses, to an “amiable 
influence” which watched over the old veteran's reputation with 
the most loving and jealous vigilance. The “amiable influence” 
was now, however, removed, as also was the object of its long 
solicitude, and Ste. Beuve, who had many things to say which 
he had never been at liberty to say before, relieved his mind in 
these lectures in a way which took the world somewhat by sur- 
prise There were many who cried out against his conduct and 
called it by very ugly names, but the lecturer survived their 
attacks ; it was the truth he had uttered at last, and as it is 
truth, in the long run, that the world wants, be was forgiven so 
far as Chateaubriand was concerned before many years were 
over. In 1850 he returned to Fari^ and immediately began to 
write in the GonstituiioTmel that inimitable series of essays 
known as the “ Causeries du Lundi" In these he discourses of 
literary persons past and present in a style easy and familiar, 
but full of grace and fascination. He has dropped entirely those 
curcumlocutions and affectations which occasionally used to spoil 
his earlier writings and almost justify the epithet “t^ndtyeux” 
applied to them by De Mirecourt. In point of literary execution 
and criticdi power the Causeries have challenged the admiration 
of ^ competent judgea There is nothing equal to them, in 
their line, in any language. At the same time it must bo con- 
fessed that some of these essays ate not written in a very com- 
mendable spirit; there is a want of generosity in some and an 
undue Inttemess of language in othma No man could be more 
tender, more considerate, oj more sympathetic than Ste. Beuve; 
no man could takea broader or a more genial view of things than 
he could and did when he chose or when he was in the humour } 
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%nt tuhappily he Iras not always in the humour, andthmn are 
. pagea of his which no one can read without pun. These, however, 
sire exceptional ; his criticism for the most p^ is Jdndly and 
respectiui in tone as well as honourably impartial. A writer in 
this Review indeed not many months ago spoke of him as “the 
keenest and kindliest critic of the age.” That he was tne 
keenest may probably be admitted without question ; and any 
one who had only read a certain number of his essays might 
also conclude he was the kindliest ; but surely it would be hard 
to maintain the propriety of the latter epithet in view of such 
essays as that on Lamartine in the first volume of the Causeries, 
and of his remarks upon Qustave Flanche d propos of Horace 
Yemet, in the fifth volume of the “Nouveaux Lundis,”* not to. 
mention any other examples. 

In illustration of the political course pursued by our author 
we may mention an article which he wrote for the OoTtstitu^ 
tionnel in August, 1852, entitled “ Les Begrets."t In it he under- 
took to point out to all the disappointed politician^ Monarchists 
and Republicans, with whom Paris was crowded at the time, 
how futile were their repinings after a vanished order of things, 
hinting at the same time in very plain terms that it was not 
all pure zeal for the national good which prompted their sullen 
hostility to the Government of the day. The thing was done 
with wonderful cleverness, and it created a great sensation at the 
time. Nothing could be finer than its iiony, and nothing, at 
first tight at least, more just or natural than most of the reason- 
ing. There was an air of provoking plausibility about it which 
did anything but soothe the troubled spirits to whom it was 
addressed. Ihe style was Ste. Beuve's best — easy, natural, 
graceful, and wonderfully adroit We cannot forbear citing one 
or two passages. He begins by saying that there is a serious 
evil abro^ in sotiety and then goes on to describe it “ Le 
danger aujourd’hui,” he says, “pour quantity d’esprits distinguds, 
attemts dans leurs habitudes, dans leur symbole politique, et qui 
ont h se plaindre des choses, serait de se fixer dans une dispotition 
habituelle de rancun^ d’hostilite sans grandeur, dejugement 
ironique et satiriquei il en resulterait une alteration & la longue 
dans le fond mSme de leur esprit et de leur jugement.” Many 
men, he goes on to say, after some crisis or revolution has thrown 
tiiem out of their accustomed sphere, seem to take no furth^ 
note of the progress of events, refiise to recognise foots, and live 
in a kind of wadowy unreal world of their own. “Taohons,” 
he says, “mdme quand nous ne prendrions aucun plaitir an 
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tempft qae passe de remortt&r notn tmmtm Um» Iw aoirt et ^ 
la tenvr d theme; e‘e»t une liAbitade exoeU^njto poor remrii” 
He cites Madame de StaSl, who says, **11 est iautilade se faohw 
oontre les choses, oar cela ne leur fait rien dtt tout.” This is all 
very well, bat it leavM quite unsettled the questieft at what 
point resistance to a thing which is recognised* or believed to be 
evil ought to stop, “ Je orois bien,” he continues^ “ne pas trop 
diffdrer en cela de la soci4t6 de mon temps : je s^ gci k tout 
gouvernement qui me procure I’ordre et les garanties de la 
dvilisation, le libre d^veloppement de mes facult68 par le travail ; 

S le remercie et suis prSt, pour mon humble part, de I’appuyer.” 

ere is rather a mmicious thrust: “Je ne puis, pour mon 
compte avoir grtmde piti4 des -gens atucqueUes il n'est cvrrivf 
^atUre malhetir gue de ne me plm gouverner." Here is a 
counsel which in its general application is most excellent: 
“N'ayons point un int^rdt d’amour propre et de metier h ce que 
la soci^t^ aille mal, h ce que toutes les fautes se commettenh 
Malheur h qui vit longtemps en esperant les fautes d’autnii I II 
commet lui<mdme la plus grande, et il est puni dans la droiture 
et r^tendue de son intelligence.'' His concluding observation 
too is undeniably sound “ De toutes les dispositions de I’espiit, 
I'ironie est la moins intelligente. De toutes les passions le ddpit 
est la plus petite^ et de tout temps c’a 6te la plus grande des 
passions fran 9 ai 8 e 8 .” 

Our readers can judge sufficiently from the above extracts of 
the tone and drift of this celebrated article, and if they would 
read perhaps the ablest of the replies it called forth, they may 
turn to the article entitled “ La Critique exp^rimentale dans les 
CEuvres de M. Ste. Beuvo," in the “Etudes Historiques et Littd- 
raires” of M. Ouvillier Fleuiy,* 

It does not concern us at present to enter into the contro- 
versy, at to state our own view of the case. What we have to 
do is to exhibit the views of our author ; and in this matter we 
^ve allowed him to speak for himself. “ Les Regrets’* was so 
wdll thought of by the Imperial authorities, that it was coined 
into the official jownal of the Empire, the Monitem; and it was 
shortly after thi% if we mistake not, t^t Ste. Beuve received his 
unfortunate appointment as professor of Latin poetry at the Col- 
1^ de France. He never made but one attempt to discharge 
the duties of his inrofessorship ; the students who, as a body, 
wore singly hostile to the Empire, and looked upon him as one 
who had betrayed his political prinoiplesi, fiurly hissed him from 
the hall. live yeans later, he received the appointment of 
Maitre des Cbnffirences at the Ecole Normals, and held it for 
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four years, discontinoinj^ for the time his regular liteiafy labours. 
Upon resigning his appointment in 1861, he be^aft a new peiies 
of critical essays in the style of his Causeries, giving it the dis- 
tinctive title of “ Nouveanx Lundis.” The “ Nouveaux Lundis' 
were all contributed to the C<mstUyMonnd ; the “Causeries 
du Lundi” were begun in the Constitviitynnd, but duriitf the 
last two or three years of their continuance they were {Rihushed 
in the Moniteur. 

In the year 1865, Ste. Beuve was given a place in the Senate. 
This was the first reward of any consequence (in spite of the 
sneers of his enemies), which he received from the Qovemment. 
Bis previous academical appointments were matters of very slight 
account to a man of his literary standing. His conduct in we 
Senate was marked by considerable independence of Imperial 
influence. On the subject of religious liberty, in the very broadest 
sense of the term, he never flinched for a moment from the vievm 
he had always held and expressed. During the last year of his 
life his dissent from the religious policy of the Government 1^ 
him to take up his position among the opponents of the Imperial 
regime ; and the congratulations he received on taking this step 
showed how highly his sympathy and support were valued by the 
Liberals : he seemed to become at once one of the most popular 
men of the day. His career at this time, however, was very 
newly ran For years he had been suffering from a most dis- 
tressing disease, which left little or no hope that his health would 
ever be restored. He knew some time before be died that the 
hand of death was upon him. He met his end, however, with 
the greatest calmness and resignation, continuing bis literary 
labours whenever the intervals of suffering permitted it^ up to 
within a fortnight of his death. He expired under a most pun- 
ful surgical operation, which was attempted in the vain hope of 
prolonging his life, on the 13th October, 1869. Like bis firiend% 
Armand Oarrd and Lamennais, he bad given strict orders that 
there should be no religious ceremonies in connexion with his 
buriaL He had also rer^nested that thero should be no official 
d^onstratioDS of any kind at his funeral ; those who wished to 
IbUow him to the grave might do so as private individuals, but 
he wiriied for no ceremonious attendance on tire occarion. The 
funeral was protebly the largest which had been seen in Paris 
since the death of Stranger. “ Adieu, Ste. Beuvo !” were ths 
on^ wwda spoken over his grave. 

The career which we have thus attempted briefly to aketoh 
cannot be said to have been an eventful one. There is notixuig 
in it to account fl>r the deep and altogetiier nnusual intererii 
which so many feel in the man of whom, at hie grave, so rimpla 
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a farewell was taken. That interest has its origin entirely in the 
extraordinary influence which his writings obtain over all whd 
approach them -with any degree of sympathy. No one who takes 
any delight in criticism can be indifferent to the author of the 
Qraseries. Some may not admire him in all respects — ^we 
make our own reserves in the homage we pay to his geniua— 
but all be interested in him, all will feel that in their inter* 
course with him thm have come into contact with a min4 of 
^;teat originality and power, and one of the most strongly marked 
individualities that the history of literature has ever made known. 
Ike interest felt in the man is perhaps heightened by the fact 
that every one feels that his character is one of the hardest to 
define ; we see now and then into the secrets of his art ; we form 
our own conception, more or less adequate, of his general critical 
and literary method ; but the man in his own essential charae* 
teristics seems to escape os. Yet we cannot bear that he should 
escape us ; we fly in pursuit ; we feel that we must understand 
this man whose works have such a fascination for u^ and who 
himsdif seems to understand us so well. We set out formulas 
for him like traps, but he is too wary to be caught in any of 
them ; we bring analysis to bear, but the thing we wisheu to 
analyse is vanished ; we return to his books in order to fix our 
impressions ; our impresrious are impresrions of an infinite ^ill, 
tact, delicacy, and praetration ; but the human sympathies of all 
these qualities, alas, is still lacking. Let us, howevel^ proceed 
on our way and endeavour in the first place to form some idea 
of his leading characteristics as a critic and a writer. 

The first thing that strikes us when we look into his works is, 
that criticism with him is not a mere thing of rules and preoe* 
dent% but, so to speak, a living science. In one of the Humghts 
appended to his volume of “ Derniers Portraits Litt^raires,” he 
says, “There is a better field than ever for judgments that are 
the expresfflon of a true taste, but the time is past for pro- 
nouncing decitions in the mere name of literary tnmition.” He 
claimed for criticism the most perfect freedom from all lavfs and 
standards but its own. He wished literature to be treated like 
ai^ other field of inquiry, and to be studied independentiy for 
the sake of the results it was adapted to yield. Studied in this 
Vfay» he believed it would be found fruifiul of instruction, and 
would brin^ its own contribution to the genmal sum of defini- 
tive acquired truths ;; but studied with any foreign aim or pur- 
pose, or in suhOQltinatimi to {weoonceived ideas^ or pre-established 
aathmity of any kind, he could see no advantage that could pos- 
8i% flow horn it ; bat, on the (Kmtraiy, nothing but error mid 
delusicso, more or less wflfhl and 8idr.impo8ed. He aimed aft 
k^ng his mind free from all Idas and from every infioenoe 
* aB2 
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«hidi could interfere with the distinctness and trathfulneai of 
its uniMre8aion& He was jealous over himself in this respect' with 
an almost morbid jealou^. He knew what a powerful inEuence 
a man’s social ties, for example, generally had over his judgment 
and he therefore cultivated no intinuu^, at least during the lattw 
half of his career, which could impose any restraints upon his 
fieedom. More than one of his early friendships, it is piunful to 
have to record, were sacrificed to the demands of his oritidsm. 
But not only was he jealous of the influences which society 
throws around the man of letters : but he was equally jwlous of 
the prepossesrion^ the settled modes of thought, tne^ secret 
leanings this way or that way which haunt every mw like his 
^adow, and, as it were, make bis opinions for him in advance. 
He did not expect to shake himself altogether clear of thes^ but 
he was always on the watch for them, and trying to estimate the 
measure in which, if we may so express ourselve% they deflected 
his ju^ment from the point of absolute impartiality and truth. 
He had a great aversion to all systems of thought and all formal 
philosophies ; they seemed to him just so many prison-houses of 
the human spirit He wiriied, for his own part, to retain bis 
mobility and flexibility of mind to the last, to remain always 
accesrible to new ideas and influences. Can we imagine a stream 
conscious of life and motion, and dreading the icy touch of winter 
which will check its current and conrign it to a deatb4ike torpor ? 
Some su'Sh fancy may supply us with an illustration of Ste. 
Beuve’s peculiar mental constitution: the torpor he dreaded, 
however, was the torpor of custom, of prejudice, of self-interest; 
he rebelled against toe fate which seems to make the minds of 
men grow rigid with their bodies; he refused to part with his 
intellectual youth, and when wo read the works produced in the 
latter years of his life we feel as if in this struggle he had almost 
conquered nature. 

One consequence of the eflbrt which Ste. Beuve made to 

S nrsne criticism in a sdentific spirit, is that of all critics he is 
ie least dogmatic. He is indeed less a judge than an inquirer 
who tells us of his di^verie^ and invites us to verify them for 
ourselves. Connected too with the scientific turn of his mind 
is the importance he ^gns to biographical detaila He appa- 
^rtetly found it imposoble to separate the author firom bis wot^ 
or to form any distinct or satisfactory idea of either apart firaim 
the other. All his essays therefore were in a greater or less 
degree studies of character as well as studies of jiferature. Bead 
what he has written on Chateaubriand, Lamennais, or Bdranger, 
and' you know, not only what they wrote and how they wrote, 
but what they wen tiiemselves morally ahd intdllectoal^. In 
a couple of p<^>ars on the first of these writers, published in the 
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third volume of the Nouveaux Lundis^^' lie enters upon an 
explanation of his method^ in answer to certain objections. We 
cannot do better than reproduce the main points pf what he has 
there ^^ven as a statement of his critical principlea 

" I ha?e often/’ he says, heard the charge brought agunst modern 
criticism, and agmnst mine in p^ticular, of having no theory, bat 
dealing with subjects altogether in their historical or biographical 
aspects. Those who are most disposed to look upon me with favour 
are kind enough to say that I have a good deal of natural taste, but 
no fixed set of principles. I have a method however, one that I fol- 
lowed before T had reduced it to theory, but which practice brought 
gradually into distinctness before my mind, whUe it dso increased my 
confidence in its efiSicacy.’’ 

This method seems to him so natural, and indeed so obvious, 
that he never sought to make either a secret or a discovery of it. 
Yet simple as it is, it has been constantly misrepresented by his 
adversaries, who persist in branding him as the most sceptical 
and undecided of critics — ^as, in fact, a mere trifler. 

Literature,” he proceeds to say, the act of literary production, 
has never seemed to me a thing apart from, or at least which it is 
possible entirely to separate from, the rest of the man and his whole 
organization. I may like or dislike a work, but it is very diflScult for 
me to judge it unless I have some acquaintance with the writer him- 
self; 1 should be inclined for my own part to say, Ab is the tree so is 
the fruit. The study of literature thus leads me quite naturally to 
the study of character. .... 

” Supposing then we are called on to study a man of superior intel- 
lect or one who has earned a measure of distinction by his works, 
one, let us say, who is worth the trouble of understanding thoroughly, 
how are we to set about our task if we wish to omit nothing which 
is essential or important, if our aim is to rise above the judgments of 
the old traditional schools, and to be as little imposed upon as pos- 
sible by phrases and fine conventional sentiments, if, in fact, truw is 
as much our object as it would be in a strictly scientific inv^tigation P 

” It is very useful, in the first place, to begin at the beginning, and 
when we have it in our power, to take into account the birthplace of 
oar author, and the race to which he belongs. If we knew the race 
thoroughly, in its physiological character and historical devdopment, 
a great deal of light would be thrown upon the secret and essential 
quality of the minds formed by it ; but for the most part the know- 
ledge we should desire to obtain upon these points eludes our research. 
Whenever it is at all within our reach there is great advantage in 
giving it due consideration. 

W e recognise and, as it were, recover the superior man beyond all 
doubt in his parents, and especially in bis mother, his most direct and 
eertain parent ; we find him also in his sisters, in his brothera, even in 
his obiloren, We dipcoter in these relatives some essential liMidatito 
of dieraotw, which in the great individual himself are often suridted 
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tbrou^h extreme concentration or too intimate union with other 
qualities ; the elements of the man are exhibited in bis kindred with 
less concealment and less disguise ; we profit by an analysis wbi^ 
nature alone has been at the pains of making. Here, however, we 
tread upon delicate ground : to illustrate and establish my position a 
multitude of names and facts would bo required. I will meniaon just 
a few. 

** Take sisters for example. ^ This Chateaubriand of whom we were 
speaking bad a sister who possessed, as he said himself, a certain 
degree of imagination, ‘ but un fonds de b^tise,’ a combination which 
must have approached very near to pure extravagance. Then he had 
another sister who was Altogether divine (Lucile, the Aindlic of Bene) 
endowed with an exquisite sensibility, a kind of tender melancholy ima- 
gination without anything to correct or divert it ; she died by her own 
hand in a fit of madness. The elements which he united and blended, 
in his talent at least, and which with him preserved a kind of equili- 
brium, were distinctly and disproportionately divided between the 
sisters. 

I was not acquainted with the sisters of M. de Lamartine, but 1 
have always remembered an expression of M. Boyer Collard who had 
known them, and who spoke of them in their early youth as some- 
thing charming and melodious, like * a nest of nigntingales/ ” 

After discussing other examples in which the likeness between 
sisters and brothers or brothers and brothers was very marked, 
he takm up the relation between mother and child. Madame 
de Sdvign4 and her children furnish him with a good illustra- 
tion. 

"Madame de Sdvignd appears to have repeated herself in her two 
children — -the chevalier, full of light and boisterous spirits, bearing in 
all Lis actions the stamp of grace, and Madame de Grignan, intelligent 
but somewhat cold, exhibiting the reasoning faculty in predominance. 
In the mother both characters were blended : no one denies her grace, 
but if any one were disposed to question her possession of a serious 
and logi^ turn of mind, it is well that we can hold up Madame de 
Orignan, in whom we see reuon supreme in all its dignity and state. 
With what we find in her writings this is a help and a guide. .... 

When we have obtained all the information possible upon the 
ovifi^, the immediate parentage, and near relations of an eminent 
wnter^an essential 2>oint to consider, after the chapter of his studies 
and his education, is the first group of friends and contemporaries 
whom he was cast at the moment when his talent uitfdldedL 
whett it * filM out,^ so to speak, and assumed its manhood. These 
early associations give it an impress which it never loses, whatever its 
future development may be. 

" Let us understand poftctly what we mean by this word ^group * 
which I have a todency to employ. I define the groups not aa afiww 
tttitous and artificial assemblage of able men, whose aims are 
but as a natural and, as it were, spontaneous association Irf 
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spirits and young talents, not preeisely alike or of the same family, 
but bdrn under the same influences and launched bpon the world to- 
gether ; united in spite of a wide diversity of tastes and vocations by 
the feeling of having one work in common to accomplish. Suob was 
the little society of Soileau, Bacine, Lafontaine, and Molidre about 
the year 1664, at the opening of the grand siecle. Such again in the 
beginning of the 19th century, was the reunion of Chateaubriand, 

Fohtanes, and Joubert Such, not to confine ourselves entirely 

to our oaui country, was the Gottingen (1770) group of young 
students and poets, who published between them the ‘ Almanach des 
Muses,’ Burger, Voss, Kelty, Stolberg, and the rest. Such too at 
Edinburgh was the critical circle of which Jeffrey was the chief, and 
from which sprang the celebrated review over which he presided. 

** Very great geniuses do without a group ; they form centres them- 
selves, and others gather round them. But it is the group, it is as- 
sociation, alliance, the active interchange of ideas, perpetual competi- 
tion in presence of one’s equals and peers, which gives to the man of 
talent his attitude of mind, his development, which determines his 
value and his weight. 

**«•*•* 

“ Every work of an author looked at and examined in this way, on 
its own ground, as part of a system, and sustaining such and such re- 
lations to surrounding facts and influences, acquires its full sense — ^its 
historical sense and its literary sense ; wc see then in what degree it 
is Original or the result of imitation, and no longer run the risk of 
crediting it with unreal beauties, or admiring it for merits it does not 
possess, as we inevitably do when wc confine oumelvcs to the criticism 
. of the schools. 

• **#*•* 

He who has only formed acquaintance with an author in the later 
stages of his career, only appreciated liim in the full maturity of his 
powers, who has not studied him in his youth at the moment of his first 
appearance, his first flight, is certain to form an inadequate idea of his 
talent and character ; he has not the data for forming that complete 
and natural conception which alone can be true to the life. ... • 
There is nothing for the critic who studies a ^ talent,’ like surprising 
it in its first fire, its first gush, to breathe it in its morning freshimM 

and early bloom I know of no purer enjoyment for the critic 

than to understand and' describe a youthful intelligence in all its 
freshness, its natural candour and simplicity, before any acquired or 
artificial qualities have impaired its originality 

** Nothing enables us to judge so well of the reach and elevation of 
^ a writer’s teieAt as to observe whom he chooses as his antagonist and 
rival early in. life. The one is the measure of the other: Calpe is 
oqoal to A,byl& ^ 

Not only is it important to form a clear impression of a writer at 
the moment of his first venture— his first introduction to the world-— 
as he comes forward in the early manh^d of his powem ; there te % 
second period, not less decisive, which must be marked it we ib 
understand the entire man ; that is the period when he begins 
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teiiorate, to decline, to go astray. Cboose tlte least offensive and 
gentlest terms you may, the thing happens to neariy aJI. I suppress 
eaamptes, but there is in the majority of literary lives with which we 
ate acquainted a moment when*the full development we were looking 
for is missed, or else when the author’s characteristio excellence is 
spoilt by excess ; a moment when this one becomes rigid and spirit^ 
le^ a second extravagant and reckless, a third hard and prosaic, an- 
other heavy, another bitter, the smile upon his features settling into 
a frown. 

‘‘It is impossible to try too many ways to become acquainted with 
a man--that is to say,^ one who is not quite divested of ordinary 
Human feelings and passions. As long as we have not asked a certain 
number of questions respecting an author, and not only asked them 
” « 1 answers to them, even though wo keep the information 
wiwely to ourselves, we cannot be sure of possessing him entirely. 
This is true even when the questions are as far removed as possible 
wm the nature of his writings. What were his religious opinious P 
How WM he affected by the sight of nature P What was his conduct 
m relation to women and in money matters ? Was he rich P Was 
he poor P What were his general principles of action P What was 
ills ordinary T^Bxmer of living ? Finally, what was his besetting^rice 
or weakness ? Every man has one. None of these questions are 
without importance in relation to the judgment of an au^or or of his 
works, unless they are treatises on geometry ; especially important 
are they , however, if his works belong to general literature and contain, 
as m that case they will, something of everything.” 

The last remark Ste. Beuve makes on this subject is that a 
neat writer may be Judged to some extent by the school that 

erde son peuple.” 

No doubt in studying an author with a view to forming a true 
ana Mequate conception of his genius and character, there is 
something to be rained by pureuing, as far as possible, all these 
Imw of inquiry ; but we can easUy understand tW the upholders 
^^t literary tradition find much to object to in such a method. 
Wnat matters it, they say, what a man^s parentage wa8^ who 
w^e his early companions, or what were his private habits 1 
Ali we want to know is how he wrote, and what rank is to be 
^gned to him in the great hierarchy of letters. Our method, 
they say, is to tty a man by his works, not his works by him : 
Imi vrorks^ try by the standards furnished by the world^ great 
The real difference between this school of critics and 
Bte. joeuv^ia that the latter aimed at doing far more than the 
fcnner. He too bad his taste formed on the world^a great 

u ^ ^ knowledge of Uterature than 

he r but be wis^d to know, not only how a man wrote, but 
hw he came to wnte « he M aad whirt » lik mte 

with hiooad^ and what waa benowed ftoia h» 
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iima He tried, as it were, to see the mind at work, in order 
tibat'he might ai^rwards judge ita prodaorions in relation to the 
source from which they proceeded, and the influences under 
which they were shaped. The form of a literary work was by 
no means a matter of indifierence to him, but it was the spirit 
of it that he was most eager to grasp ; and to understand the 
spirit of the work it was necessary to understaad the spirit of the 
author. To him, as to Joubert, whom he so sincerely admired, 
**10 oormaiasanoe des esprita^’ was that which gare criticism its 
highest charm. 

It has sometimes been complained that in the writings of Ste. 
Beure there is an absence of clear definitive judgmeTita. This 
is partially true, but only partially. No man could d^ver his 
opinion of an author or a work in more concise or hapiner terms 
than he could when he wished. No man was more skilful 
than he in asugning a writer his place in the literary scale, or 
in defining his relations to other writers. We may ^e a W 
examples of this from his essay on Bernardin de St Pierre in 
the sixth volume of his “ Causeries du Lundi." 

" Vieux, qnand on lui pwlmt de Chateaubriand il repondait : 
* Je Tai peu lu, mais il a rimagination trop forte.’ Si Ton avait 

5 arid a Bufibn de Bernardin St. Pierre, Boffon aurait en droit 
e rdpondre : * Il a Fimagination trop tendre.’” 

Here we have three great writers—Buffon, Bernardin St 
Pierre, and Chateaubriand— grouped together, and brought into 
relation in a very effective way. There is just enough told us 
about them to enable us to imagine what each would have 
thought of the other. Farther on in the same essay the compa* 
rison between Bernardin de St Pierre and Chateaubriand is 
drawn out at greater length, and Lamartine is also brought upon 
the scene, ^e criticism seems to us wonderfully well done. 

“ Dans Chateanhriand il y a souvent une pointe, une epigramme 
on une amertume qui n’est pas chez son devancier. La trempe ohez 
Chateaubriand est plus forte et moins pure ; la forme dtait dqk tout 
entibre ches Bernardin. Lamartjne dans sa prose est tevenu 4 ce 
dernier qui semble plus directement son maitre ; il reprend volontiers 
ee mtme train des epithdtes un peu molles et facilos : Chateaubrund 
les cberchait et les trouvait plus nenves. 11 faudrait lire en detail et 
I’nne 4 c5t4 de I’autre quelques pages de ces trois grands 4crirains 
pour mettre la oomparaison en pleine Tumiire. Un caraotere oommun 
les unit tous trois j avee Boffon et Jean Jacques la langue franqaise 
. malgrl aeecenqudtes etses aeoroissementspittoresques restaitencore.en 
Burape : avee oes trois autres Bernardin, Chateaubriand, et Lamartine, 

. par le luxe et I’excis des couleum elle est decid4ment en Asie.'!^ 

FiqaUy, be tcomnmmids tiiose who wish to see how &r supe- 
rim in rimpHrity and naturalness Bernardin de St Piore gene- 
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rally is to Im more brilliant saocessor; to read " Banland Virginia/' 
wad then try to r^ “ Atala" immediately after. ^ 11 y a/* he 
says, *' dans IHmpression comparde qui en rdsnltera toute nne 
le^Mi de rhdtoriqne natorelle.” 

Few men ever passed through more various phases of opiniott 
rimn Ste. Beuve, yet few men ever underwent less diange of 
oharaoter than he. Few men, we may also say, have been more 
early conscious of the r61e which they were destined to 611, and 
the nature of the work they were destined to accomplish. As far 
back as 1830, Ste. Beuve gave the following description of tite 
critical spirit : “ L’esprit critique est de sa nature facile^ inri' 
nuant, mobile et comprdliensif ; c'est une grande et limpide rivihre 

2 ui serpente et se ddroule autour des muvres et des monuments 
e la podrie." No words could more happily or accuratdy de* 
scribe what criticism was^ in his hand% throughout the whole of 
his long career. We may say therefore, that at twenty*six years 
of age he ottered the formula of his whole life. He may alter 
his slyle of writing and his mode of dealing with subjects ; but 
criticism with him is, and ever remains, the gently winding river, 
making its way everywhere without edbrt, winding about, torn* 
ing back upon itself, threading a thousand different channeled 
and visiting in turn all the fairest monuments of human thought. 
And whatever may be said against this conception of criticism, 
no one can deny the charm which the art itself possessed in the 
hands of such a master as Ste. Beuve. To him it was given to 
enter into the inner bpirit of a work ; and by the power of lym* 
pathy to establish a certain living relation between the author 
and the reader, in a way which few or none could pretend to 
riv^. It was in this supreme faculty that he outshone so many 
eminent competitm. Gustave Plancne, for example, was a sound 
critic ; he h«d a wonderfully correct taste and a logicid graqi 
which vras foreign to the manner of Ste. Beuve ; but as a sym- 
pa&etio interpreter of other men’s thoughts and lives he fell far 
below the latter. Bdranger in his “ Correspondence"* says tiiat 
tile only words written in his praise which bad ever brought the 
tears to bis eyes, were those of an article by Ste. Beuve in the 
JTattonal. Now the great popular poet was not much givvm to 
smitimental efiusion ; and we may be sure the teats that he died 
os this occasion wore not drawn from him by any commonphu» 


* "ConespoiideBca^” vol ii. p. ISl. Bdnnger, we siumld pethniw 
was not uMily so wril pleased with another arti^ on him, pubUMed by 
Ste. Benve^ in 1^* 6ee “ Causeries dn Iinndi,” vol. ^ There was 
very S||h! fiiendship at the time, unfortunately, between Bdtaaaw and Ste. 
Beuve; and if we oredit If. Arthur Amould (“Bdrangtf," vti, L p, 6S Kp.), 
Ste. Bennie artide of ISdVWM fttU of a aly malice. ^ maliee^ we vtnUttie 
to say, ia not very psrcqmUe to the ordinary nader. 
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«ulog7, but some evidence wbiob the artide afforded of deep 
and genuine sympathy-on the part of the writer. Nothing faUs 
so coldly upon die ear of a man of true sensibility as superfioial 
praise ; and on the other hand, nothing exdtee a keen^ and 
purm pleasnse than to find that some one has ^vined your true 
ceri, and placed your glory or your merit on sure and lastmg 
munds. The man who. has oeen satiated and wearied with 
hollow applause may be pardoned for weeping w;hen praise of 
this kind at last falls in his wav. 

Even when the critic seemed to lean towards severity, or when 
be fell short of the measure of popular admiration for a writer, 
be did not ful to bring into prominence the qualities by which 
the individual in question was most honourably distinguished, 
and not uncommonly he succeeded in pladng his real merits in 
a much dearer light than any of his more officious admirers or 
flattwers had ever been able to do. Uis treatment of De Toc> 
queville is a case in point. Many of De Tocqueviile’s friends 
thought that Ste. Beuve had failed altogether to do him justice 
in certain artides devoted to a review of his Correspondence 
(“ Nouveaux Landis^’' vol. v.). M. Gustave de Beaumont, how- 
ever, who, as the life-long friend of Be Tocqueville and editor of 
his Correspondence, may be supposed to have had his honour at 
least as much at heart as any one else, wrote to the critic in the 
following terms : — 

“I have read artides on De Tocqueville in which the goodwill of 
the writers towards him was more strongly marked than in yours, but 
not one which saoceedod to the same extent as yours have done in 
bringing into view the real excellence and charm of his writings. Call 
it what you will — intdlectnal sympathy or the fellow-feeling of an 
artist for an artist, there is substantial goodwill in the feeling with 
whioh you woik — dl the more substantial and all the more to be re- 
lied on from the fact that it proceeds less from will than from instinct. 
Whatever it be, it has its result in such appreciations as many of his 
best frioada j[who cannot of course describe beauties they do not see), 
muld Iw quite incapable of arriving at. Was 1 wrong then in desir- 
ing so strongly that De Tocqueville should undergo the ordeal of your 
entidsm, serions as it always is, and should 1 regret it ? By no 
means.”* 

This was a testimony of which. Ste. Beuve might wdi be 
proud. It was a perfect answer to the reproaches which bad 
been levelled agiunst him by those friends of the departed his- 
torian who could not bear that reserves should be mime in the 
pnuses bestowed upon him ; and it tended at the same rime to 

* Td^ed as ap apnendix to the article on De Tocqueville, in vd. X. Of 
tile "Noaveanxtitmds.” 
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aatiafy Ste. fieuve' himself that he had not allowed his want of' 
i^mpathy with some of De TocqaeYil)»*8 intellectual duuws- 
teristics to blind him to his real merits. No one who has the 
slightest acquuntance with the writings of the two men can fitil 
to perceive the radical difference in their mental tempeiam^ts. 
There is a passage in one of the articles to which we have just 
referred which illustrates this difference in a striking manner. 
Ste. Beure tells us what he conceived to have been lacking to 
pe Tocqueville as a philosophical historian, and we may siuely 
infer that the qualities he mentions were such as he was conscious 
of possesring, at least in some measure, himself. 

“ In the matter of democracy,” ho says, “ as in philosophy, if he 
(De Tocqueville) does not confine himself to superficial views, neither 
does he push his reasonings to their utmost limits. There are depths 
in every subject which he does not care to sound. There are certain 
things which cause him more astonishment than a thinker should ex* 
hibit, and audacious denials before which he stands confounded. 
Thoroughly to understand men and society it is necessary to have 
curried speculation to its ultimate conclusions, and made the conq>lete 
cii^e of truths and realities ; here it is that minds of this order, other- 
wise so distinguished, are at fault. There arc iu the human sphere — 
both in the domain of thought and in society — ^profound levels and 
outer circles which it is necessary for a roan to have visited and 
passed through, and which he must always keep in view, if he would 
be either a finished philosopher or a perfect and consummate states- 
man. For all that, we sometimes only like a man the better for not 
having gone quite so far. (On n’en est quelquefois que plus aimable 
poor n’dtre point alld jusque Id.)” 

A pass^e like the above is quite enough to stamp the writer 
in the opinion of many as a sceptic ; and if a sceptic means one 
who has unbounded faith in human reason as an instrument for 
the discoveiy of truth, and no faith in anything else, then ce^ 
^nly Ste. Beuve deserved the appellation : if, on the contrary, 
it means one who has no belief in truth at all or no briief in the 
ability of man to attmn it, then just as certainly he waa as far 
from scepticism as possibla He had a fixed belief in f^a and 
a constant desire to know thinra as they were : the main olgeot 
Mid function of criticism wa% ne considered, to reveal things in 
tiiew ^e characters and in their true relations to one another. 
This is veiy well expressed in the beginning of an essay on 
Ydn^ in volume vii. of the “ Cmiseries da LundL” “ Ja vouo 
drais^’^ he says, *'a mon t(Mir repasser sur qud<pies points et 
marqner, comrae je I'entends, les traits de cette sdohe, exacts et 
assez haute figure. Les rappjvchements <m lea eoniroutea «af> 
front d’eux-m^mea, et i^eat amai, gn’en maintenami fi.qhoMS 
0 ^ son ccmeHire, ilya, nwyen d la InUMbure 4a imdjah 
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HUaer.^ He had faith then in poww of litera- 

tare/ provided only it wero studied in an ‘unprejudiced and 
impartial spirit* Is not this the true faith which every man of 
letters should hold? We may perhaps be told- that every one 
does bold this faith, that people must believe in facts and in the 
good results of a truthful presentation of them ; n *6 s^uld like 
to inquire, however, in how many cases this theoretical belief 
exerts a real controlling influence over the conduct. see a 
truth occasionally/' says Mr. J. S. Mill, is one thing ; to recog- 
nise it habitually, and admit no propositions inconsistent with it, 
is another.’’ What we notice as an honourable distinction in 
M. Ste. Beuve, is that the hxMtual attitude of his mind was 
one of eager and respectful attention to the teachings of facts ; 
we see in him not an occasional but a constant desire to see 
things as they are, and with that view to remove as far as possible 
from himself everything which could interfere with the justness 
of his impressions. It was as rare a thing for him to yield to 
prejudice as it is for most men to conquer it. 

A literary study, our author always contended, leads naturally 
to a study of character, or, as he would express it, an ftude mor(^ 
But, as we have already confessed, no man ever seemed to with- 
draw his own individuality from our examination to such an ex- 
tent as this keen analyst of other men’s characters. We And it 
confessed on every hand, that there was something about him 
peculiarly insawswaftfe, if we mav be allowed to employ a French 
word which has no exact equivalent in our language. Rigault 
complains that he is not an ** individuality dycidde, ’ that he has 
no fixed ‘^assiette,” no point d^appui and he hints that the 
great critic only recognised himseli by some particular tour de 
I’esprit et du style,” M. Caro, one of the ablest French writers 
of the day, says in a note to his work on ** L’Idee de Dieu,” that 
he would like to give some account of the critic’s influence on 
certain controversies, “si Ton pouvait jamais Stre assurd de tenir 
dans une ddfinition un talent comme celui M. Ste. Beuv^” And 
we find similar remarks on every hand : every one seemed to feel 
that though it was very dhsy to talk about Ste. Beuve, and though 
indeed his works provided matter for endless comment and con- 
versation, there was no saying what be was himself, no getting at 
the root of his character if he had one, which some professed to 
<toubt. The truth of the matter appears to us to to this : men 
areito accustomed in describe one another in certain set terms 
expressive of recognised distincUons or divisions of political, social, 
or religious opinion, that when they have to deal with one who 
onres far none of these thiogSi at least in their positivo or dw- 
matic aspect, they find itiroposrible either to classify or to nnaar* 
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stod him. Ste. Beuve belonged to no party and to no school; 
his s;mpatbieB were, if we may use the expresuon, (]|uaqua> 
veml, and were as readily given to Boyalist as to Bepublicm, to 
believer as to sceptic. He could write with e^al admiration of 
DoMaistre and Voltaire, of Montalembert and l^nan, of Eugenie 
de Gudrin and Madame Sand. As to his own personal feeliuM 
and emotions, these he kept in the background ; he would tml 
you what impression this or that thing left upon his artistic sense, 
but not what moral verdict it compelled him to pronounce, or in 
what direction it engaged bis sympathies. We naturally ask — 
Was this the result of self^repression exercised in the interests of 
art, or did it spring from a certain weakness of the man’s moral 
nature ? A hard question to answer ; and yet a prolonged studpr 
of his writings leads ns to believe that on the moral side of his 
character there was some deficiency, some lack of active force, 
fie scarcely seems to have been the Tnan he should have been 
considering the vast range of bis intellectual powers. Let us^ 
however, estimate him, as best we may, from the evidence of his 
works His intellectual qualities we may describe with perhaps 
some approach to correctness and sufficiency ; and here and there 
we shall light on passages in his writings which shall show us as 
by gleams what the human feelings were which beat in the bosom 
of the eminent critic and litterateur. 

We discover in him at the first glauce a boundless curiosity, a 
never satisfied appetite for intellectual sensations Take him at 
any period of his career, he is ever in search of new objects of 
study, new points of view and wider horizons, fie never seems 
to have felt that temptation which presents itself to most men 
at some time or other, to check the discursiveness of their thought, 
and to identify themselvra for the remainder of their days with 
some one system of opinion. One reason of this may have been 
that he did not take opinions as seriously as most men. To him 
they appeared only as provisional statements, or explanations of 
the observed phenomena of existence, as convenient, but only 
approximately correct, formulas for the expression of fficts which 
in their eaaence or in theirabsolute character the mind was inca- 
pable of grasping, fie held, in fact^ though without saying so 
explicitly, for he disliked the language of philosophy, to the aoo> 
trine of the relativity of all human knowledge. M. de Pont* 
martin, who claims to be a good Catholic, says that Ste. Beuve's 
philoftophy was simply a desolaring scepticism. To this we c^ 
only r^y, that whatevm: it was it sustained him during a long 
career umaipaiUing and arduous tdl, kept his spirits even and 
his temper sweet, and enabled him tothe last to take a keen and 
healthy interest ip the various subjects which firont Ume to 
time occupied his attention. This is not upon the whdle gach a 
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bad result to record : it would be well if as much could be said 
for every professor pjglosophical or tbeol<^cal orthodoxy. To 
Ste. Beuve chan^ brought no weariness, bemuse he looked upon 
it as natural, and to him it was natural : fixity of opinion, intel* 
lectual immobility, was the one thing which brought him a sense 
of oppresaon and servitude. He does not hesitate in the least 
to avow the numerous changes that he has passed through; if 
his enemies wish to charge him with inconstancy, they may do 
so ; it is enough for him that he is conscious of an essential unity 
and harmony in his chequered and many^phased career. 

“ No man,” he says, “ was ever so broken in to change as I am. I 
b^n life as a thorough-gmng adherent of the most advanced form of 
eighteenth century thought, as represented by Tracy, Daunou, La- 
marck, and the physiologists ; my true foundation is there. Then I 
passed through the psychological and doctrinaire school of the &M>e, 
but without giving it my full adhesion. Then I went to poetical 
romantidsm and the world of Victor Hugo, and seemed to lose 
myself in it. Afterwards I traversed, or rather skimmed past St. 
Simonism, and, almost immediately after that, the society of Lamen- 
nais, still a fervent Catholic. In 1837, at Lausanne, I glided 
by Calvinism and Methodism, and had to exert myself to interest them. 
In all these wanderings I never alienated my will or my judgment 
(except for a moment in the society of Victor Hi^o and under the 
influence of a charm) and 1 never engaged my belief; but I under- 
stood things and people so well that I gave the greatest hopes to 
those sincere souls who wished to convert me, and counted upon me 
* already as their own. Upon my part it was curiosity, a desire to see 
eveiything, to look at everything close, and the keen pleasure I felt 
in discovering the relative truth of every idea and every system, that 
led me on in this series of experiments, which was to me only a long 
course of moral physiology.” 

Nothing waa mote chaiaoteristic of Ste. Beuve than that dis- 
trust of systems which the passive we have just quoted indicatea 
He studied them, as he confesses, with interest, but something 
within him seemed to rise op in rebellion against the assumption 
common to them all of furnishing, as it were, a permanent mould 
for human thou^t. Especially was he«distro8tful of metaphy- 
sical systems which profess to unfold the essential laws of being 
iind the true idea of the universe. He would as soon have 
thought of pinning his &ith to St. Augustin as to Hegel, or to 
Bossuet as to Auguste C!omto. He seems to find it a little hard 
to understand how bis ficiend, M. Littrd, with his vast and varied 
knowledge and severely trained inteUeot, can put forward such 
absolute elmms as he does for the ** J^ilosophie Positive." 

** 1 find mysrif here,” be says in an essw on M.Littrd," in presence 
^ M a real embarrasemeot, wfaioh wises, if 1 may be allowed to say so, 
from .the very oonstitation of my miad. If dam te^rust my own|tri^ 
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dient, Auguste OomU was only one of a certain number of men wboL 
snocecding to L^ng, Turgot, Oondorcett. imd Saint Simon, ^ve 
formed a oonce[^n of the progress of sooiety and of the numau 
understanding according to a certain plan of thar own, which it fa 
(juite possible to admit in its general features without going so for as 
to olum for it universal application. The foot is that the events of 
evay day furnish too many exceptions and contradictions to the theory 
for us to accept it in any but the most general sense. These doctrines, 
whatever may be the forms they assume, are only, after all, certain 
modes of presenting to our minds the possibilities or probabilities of 
the future, only approximations to the truth.” 

All sweeping generalizations he looked upon with the 
suspicion with which he regarded formal systems of philosophy. 
He could not make up his mind therefore to accept without 
important reservations the theory which underlies M. Taine’s 
“ History of English Literature”— namely, that race is the one 
ke;)r to the understanding of all a nation’s works. Nor could he 
bring himself to regard otherwise than as the play of a brilliant 
fanqr his friend Ampbre’s reconstruction of early Roman history, 
or the miracles of “resurrection” which M. has at- 

tempted to work in the domain of French history. His motto 
in these matters wa^— “ Rien d’ahsolu, et une experience tou- 
jours remise en question." 

“Bi«i d’absolu." Ste. Beuve’s dislike for the absolute is evi- 
dent in all his writings ; and we.are not surprised that it should 
have come to be regarded by many as a Wd of intellectual 
weaknesa There is no truer or more important characteristic 
of the philosophic mind than an aversion to absolute conclusions 
too hastily drawn; but this quality, like all others, may receive 
a morbid development which converts it into a defect. Conclu- 
mons have to be drawn sometimes, and if they are occasionally 
drawn amiss, philosophy can survive the blow : many such hu 
it survived in the i^. The roan who has made up his mind 
to avoid all conclusions, deprives himself of a natural stimulus 
to zesewch, mid runs the risk, moreover, of cultivating a dispo. 
tition in himself to overlook the main significauce of the facts 
v^ich come under his notice, and seize oi3y their less important 
aspects. Now, in reading Ste. Beuve, it is difficult to avoid the 
imntesskm liom time to time that with him there is a certain paniii 

to -witithold his decision upon what we may call praoti^ 
qnestgms, A little morefiankness, a little more trust in bis own ’ 
instindtive convictions, a Uttle more confidence in his leadem and 
in maidLiiidi in genmal, a litiSe more willingness to take tiie ordi« 
nary ridcsbfautiiorshipin the enunciation of o{Hnion8» woqld often, 
it csMiet be dapbd, have given tn his writings a healthier tone and 
a heartier . 90vever, the jporti pris of whicdi we raeak vaa * 
cneau^jieatadlmd d^t^rminedb^ the aseential charaetw Ibb 
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mind. His one dominant desire, his one neat intellectual need, 
was to be able to move fireely in the world of ideas^ and this he 
seemed to think he could not do if he either committed himsdf 
to qrstems of thought or involred himself in any of those jnactinil 
discusnons in wbidi prejudim and self-interest bear often so 
large a |>srt. This feeling with him was instinctire ; it influ- 
enced his whole life, it made him in a great measure what he 
was; before condemning it therefore as false, we should aii^ 
ounelres whether it did not, in his case at least, produce re- 
sults upon which our generation has reason to congratulate 
itself. 

Systems and parties, however, are not the only sources of 
danger to intellectual freedom. A man’s own personal and pri- 
vate relations may equally fetter his judgment. Ste. Beuve felt 
this : he himself tells us : 11 y a des degrbs d’intimitd et de oom- 
plidsance qui no Itussent par jour au jugement” These, however, 
are influences from which it is more difScult to escape than from 
those of a more public nature. A man may without reproach, 
or at least without forfeiting his social consideration, decline to 
accept the symbol of any school or sect, or the mot <tor^ of 
any party ; but he cannot, if he would live in the world at aU, 
dispense with friendships.^ He must enter into some personal 
alliancei^ and then, if he is a literary man and a critic, the ques- 
tion is, How far he will allow these to influence his literary ded- 
aons? Will he mete out to his friends that perfect justice which 
he would probably mm at dispensing in the case of persons in 
whom he had no interest ? Will he tell them of their faults, 
warn them of their mistakes, try to make them see and feel thdr 
insincerities, if they are guilty of any ; or will he sacrifice literary 
justice to personal exigencies, and praise before the world what 
in his heart he has condemned ? The course of a critic in the 
circumstances we have imagined will always be determined, to 
some extent at least, by the tone of the society in which he moves. 
In a society where personal jealousy runs very high, a critic can 
hardly tell the truth about any one without incurring the bitterest 
enmities and the most sinister accusations Ste. Beuve’s lot fell 
upon evil timesj, and a society less able than any other in Europe 
to bear the calm, impersonal, yet terribly searching criticism 
which it was his nature to apply to evetytbing that came under 
his judgment. The incessant miarrellings and bickerings which 
had marked the political life oi the French nation from the eta 
of the Bestoration, had generated tiironghout society generally, 
or at least throughout we cultivated portion of it, an unusual 
and most unhappy degree of morbid sensibility—- the worst tempar 
in the world for the critical sprit to act upon. It is not surpris- 
ing therefore that Ste. Beuve, with his irrepressible tendency to 
[yd.XCW.No.C!LXXXyiIL]-NBwSsBiBs^yoLZX2IX.No.ir. XI 
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detsmbe men and' things as he found them, shoaM have fbond 
08 he advanced in life that his method of procedme was not 
'adap^ to maintaining the most harmonious idations mth all 
hk mends and associatea The great critic in his later yeato did 
not, it is probable^ turn very often to his early poems; but 
whenever he did so, his eye must have fallen upon names which 
once represented hk dearest and most intimate friendships^ but 
which afterwards, alas I became the memoriakof coldness, dis- 
trust, and alienation. There are few things in this world so 
painftl to dwell upon as a lost friendship ; and our critic^ in 
liking l^k upon his career and thinking of that bright spring- 
time of life when all was joy in the present and hope for the 
future — ^when hearts were all loyal ana affection felt itself secure 
— must have had some sad moments, of which he has told us 
nothing. Was he to blame 7 That k a question which, if we 
t^e any interest in his history or character, we cannot help 
discussing. 

We have already spoken of the “romantic” school of poet^ of 
which Ste. Beuve in his early years was a warm adherent, and 
have given his own account of the aims which he and hk youth- 
ful contemporaries, pursued, and the spirit by which they were 
animated. The romanticists undoubtedly had a great dea l of 
tiuth on their side, and there were amcmg them some minds of 
great power and originality. Ste. Beuve in after years never 
depreciated the works of hk ear^ allies ; but what he saw clearly 
as his experience enlarged and his reasoning fsculties acquired a 
fuller development, was that poetical romanticism was not a 
wmplete summing up of litetary truth, and moreover, that it 
had a great tendency to degenerate into mere extravagance of 
thought and language. He could not blind himself to the ftct 
^at some of the most eminent of hk early associates were stray- 
ing widely from the true prindples of literary art, and setting an 
sample which could not but tend to the corTuption of taste. 
He allowed himself to say what he thoi^ht, and forthwith he 
was set down as faithless to his first alliancea M. de Pontmaztin 
tells us all about Ste. Beuve’s so-called “ treacheries they con- 
sisted amply, as we have hinted, in putting forth orraions in hk 
mture years less flattering with regard to cartain writers than 
those he forniarly professed. Hk later opiniims were more tusk 
nearer the tenth in every way— that M. de Pontmartin floufra ws 
in the most ample manner— y^ it was “ treachery" to idake one 

e \ of the praise he bad givai in the entbuaasm of yoqtii to the 
ag^ DeTignyi^ and Lamartinea The eritie of the JmmuA 
oee Jsfoafir seems quite jealous of the- advantage whit^ in he - 
confesses accrued to Ste. Beuve from the impertiality he wki 
ableto assume. Bead hk lament : 
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'* In freeing binself from the reefaraints vhich’a too fhitbM affeo> 
tion .or too constant ooiokwa m^ht hare impoaed, M. Ste. Beuve 
indemnified bimaelf for the eacrifices which bis moral oonsmence had 
to make by the advantages wbi^h accrued to his literary conscience. 
He secured to himsdf, by the course he took, the right or the faculty 
of seeing true juat where bis Mends of the day before saw false, of 
stopping short at the vei^ pdnt where they began to go astray ; of 
tempering his early enthusiasms by wise reserrat^s, aira of pointing 
out, when necessary, the weak points of the pontion he and th^ had 
onco held in common." 

To do all this is, in M. Fontmartin's opinion, to sacrifice one’s 
"moral conscience this gives us some idea of what friendship 
considered itself entitled to exact in France under the reign of 
Louis Philippe, and what some writers, M. de Pontmartin for 
example, still conrider to be its reciprocal obligationa With 
regard to Victor Hugo in particular, this writer says that St& 
Beuve " opened his eyes at the very moment when he ought to 
have kept them shut" — Le. at the moment when Victor Hugo 
began to write trash. " An extraordinary thing I” he adds, with 
a strange mixture of naHvetf and niaiaerie. "In these eseaia 
tie Induction by the Ste. Beuve process, the clever cevumir was 
nearly always in the right. Well then, he had no right to be in 
tho right ; he would have obtained more respect if ne had pmr« 
sisted in deluding and blinding himself.” Of course M. de Pont- 
martin practises what he preaches; and when he finds that he 
has " no right to be in the right,” he blinds himself and goes 
wrong. It is honest in him, at least, to avow his principles : bis 
readers may know what to expect 

Quite apart from the glaring &ults of some of its leading re- 
presentatives, romanticism was too much of a “ scliool” to retain 
long in its bonds a ^irit like Ste. Beuve's. From the very 
outset of his literaiy career he seems to have a perception more 
<»' less clear of the truth that to establish schools in literature 
and proclaim the potency of this or that method or phraseology 
or vein of sentiment, apart from a constant refer^oe to ue 
nature of things, was altogether futile. He bowed instinotivdly 
before tiie idea of art, and art, he felt, consisted in tiie pntctioBl 
application of the lessons derived from a faithful study of natme 
and an earnest interrogation of that absolute reason whidi is the 
foundation and, as it were, the substance of all thought. He 
quotes withgre^ satisfaction a pasmge from Gfoethe’s Conversa- 
tions with ]MkennaBB,w])idi expresses very well his own odnian 
upon this rabject "Wkat,” asks Qoethe^ "does ail this fuss 
anout dasaie and vovuisitio inean ! All that is necessary is to 
' produce works tiiat are truly good and solid, and they are sure 
to become olassfo.” 9te. Beuve^ Uke the great German, had.only 

Ii2 
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One cioestion to ask respecting a work| and that wasi, Was it 
good ? And it was good in his estimation just in proportion as 
it was true, true to nature and reason, in other words, true to 
art. A work, however, may be thoroughly good as &r as it goes, 
and yet be so slight in substance or so ephemeral in its purpose 
sis hardly to deserve the title of " classic.” Ste. Beuve in an 
admirable pajper entitled ** Qu'est-ce qu’un clasuquef’ explains 
the signification which he attaches to that term. 

"A trae dassio,” he says, "according to my definition of the word, 
is an author who has done something to enrich the human mind, who 
has really increased its treasure, made it take a step in advance, dis- 
covered some incontestiblo moral truth, caught sight, in this human 
heart which seemed so thoroughly explored and known, of some un- 
recognised hut eternal passion ; one who has expressed his thought, 
his observation, or his discovery in some form, no matter what, which 
is at once large and grand, elevated but sober, healthy and charming ; 
one who has spoken to the world in a style of his own, which is yet 
the style of everybody else, a style which is new but not new-fangled, 
and easily current in every age.”* 

In another place he has paraphrased "pii vates” as follows: 
"Poetes pleinement humains et qui ont rendu avec emotion et 
tendresse le large accent de la nature.” Dr. Newman’s defini- 
tion of a classic is not so different from Ste. Beuve’s, though he 
seems to look at the question from a purely literary point of view. 
"By the classical writers of a national literature,” he says, "I 
mean those who have had the foremost place in exemplifying 
the powers and conducting the development of its language.”t 
Between Newman and Ste. Benve there seems to be a chasm 
which even imagination can hardly cros^ yet who will say that 
the critic’s definition reveals less seriousness of mind or less 
moral earnestness than that of the grave ecclesiastic ? 

It is evident that holding by such broad principles in literary 
matters it was imposable for Ste. Beuve to remain long in sub- 
jection to the views or the laws of any of the coteries into which 
the French society of his day was divided. For a time he did 
place a certain restrunt upon himself; during the lifetime of 
Madame Becamier, as we have already seen, there were parti nnUT 
persons of whom he could never write with perfect freedom. His 
complete emancipation, we may say, only dates ^m her 
in the year 184d. Before this time, however, he had indulg^ 
in tolmably plain speaking with regard to certain writers not 
etpedally shielded by the "amiable influence.” One bf thbse 
was his murly friend Alfted de Vigny. In tiie works of this 

■ ■ - ) ■ .1 I. 

• "Gsuseiies da Imndi ” vd. iii. p. 84 .' 
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there was indeed mnch to object to; his historical novels 
in particular abounded in &Ise views of history, and much of his 
poetry was spoilt afiectetion. In addition to this^ De Tigny 
managed, by an . astounding piece of awkwardness, to convert 
the occasion of his reception into the French Academy— an 
occasion which should certainly have been one of the crowning 
triumphs of his life— into something very nearly resembling a 
disaster and a humiliation. He made a speech full of egotism 
of a certmn dreamy and wearisome kind, and breathing, more* 
over, political sentiments which happened to be particularly, 
offensive to the President of the Academy, Count de Mol6, 
whose duty it was to reply to him in an address of congiatu* 
lation and welcome. The Count, in his reply, said of course 
the necessary number of dvil things but^ with the tact of a 
practised politician and an experienced man of the world, he 
managed, in a few pithy, well-chosen worde^ to show the exceed* 
ing absurdity of the long harangue which the gifted “r&ipien- 
daire” had just in^cted upon the Assembly. Sta Beuve was 
a witnera of all this, and could not forbear giving an account of 
it. This he did in terms of studied moderation ; no one could 
say that he had exaggerated or misrejnesented one incident of 
the occasion ; yet tbat Ac should have made himself the historian 
of circumstances which certainly placed his friend, or his former 
friend, in an unfavourable lights was hard. We are glad to 
know the truth, for the truth in this case is not uninstructive, 
but it pains us to think of what it cost the critic himself No 
n^ can renuun entirely uninfluenced by the moral standards of 
^ age and nation, and if he violates tnem, even though it be 
in obedience to a higher law of bis own spirit, he must suffer in 
some degree. ^ laving in a society . whum required that a man 
should shut his eyM to the faults of his friends, Ste. Beuve, dis* 
r^fuding thia social law, criticised bis friends with the most 
judicial ^partiality. As a natural result he incurred the penalty. 

hostility and reproach .without and a secret unrest widtin* 
We cat<& in his critirism^ a furtive glance now and then, betray* 
in^ as it were^ a consdousness of something equivoctd in his 
conduct <Hr in his position. We cannot read the writings of the 
latter hdf of his life without feeling t^t he was labouring under 
smxm difficulty or other; that, in fact, all the justness of the 
oritio could not set at rest the slightly troubled honour of the 

It murt not be supposed, however, that Ste. Beuve broke witii 
all h^ ftiends, or that he did not know the happiness of rincere 
and life*long attachments. He prerarved through life the respect 
and eonsideratiim of sudi men as Ttuers, Guizot, LittrA Nis^, 
Be Beaumont (Gustave) and Yitet. Jean J^ues Amp^ was 
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always bos warm fneud* The fact is, that tdnoere and labprions 
writers like these had veiy little to dread from his oritirism ; it 
was the weakly sentimental, the pompously didactic, the preten* 
tions, the affected, the egotistic^ the extravagant, upon whom it 
told with damaging effect In his later years no man had^ so 
many warm friends and disciples among the younger generation 
of writers — the Paines, Renmrs, Abouts, Flamberts, &udelaire8; 
and othera M. de Fontmartin tells us that few men were ever 
more hated than St. Beuve, and supports the assertion by recit- 
ing how he had found himself shortly before in a company where 
every one had something evil to say of the great critic, or, tu 
he expresses it, where every one had a stone to throw into his 
garden. The “ Causeur de Samedi” does not tell us how many 
the stones he himself supplied ; that would be an interesting 
point to arrive at. Certain it is teat if Ste. Beuve bad enemies 
and detractors, he had at all times, but especially during the last 
few years of his life, a numerous and powerful array of friends 
and admirers. When he was attacked, there was never wanting 
a friendly pen to come to his defence. 

An able critic, M. Ernest Bersot, has said of Ste. Beuve that 
he seemed determined to be the dupe of no one, not even of 
himself. It would be of little use to esct^ the bondage of 
parties and qrstems and social relations merely to tell into the 
regions delusions of unchecked vanity or helpless prejudice, 
l^lii^ that he was in danger from within as well as from with* 
out, be made a desperate attempt to effect a perfect kathcvraia — 
if we may use the expression — of bis inner consciousnesa He 
did not wish to have any dark comers in his mind. He tried to 
know precisely what his natural leanings and tondenries were^ as 
well as his naturtd aversion^ in order that he might not attri- 
bute to cold, impartial reason judgments which were at least 
partially determined by influences foreign to reason. Most per- 
sons think that he carried this feeling too ter ; and we confess 
that in this instance we side with the majority. Life is not worth 
having if we have to be always making a jealous and so^kioaa 
aomtiny of all our ideas, sentiments, and indinotiona It is 
eaoueh, we think, to cultivate gmieral honesty of purpose^ to 
guard against all wilful or reckless perveirions of the tenth, and 
to see tLtt we do not deliberately tent our eyes to any li(^t. 
H teal inteHectoal hcmerty be in a man and alwonc^ it wfll oer- 
tainly make his labours fruitful of good bote to himself and^ to 
othfoni. If his work has a stronff stamp of his sfwn pmaonalilby, 
or even ealk to iniad some at bk own weaknews^ it aaay m 

* Oaeeftiw teat esssjfa Brave raw wrote i> tiutralrapteaktee 
Bmie im Dtim MoaAt, tor the 1st Sept. 1868, 
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none the wotae for that — ^it maj indeed be all tlite better j it 
may'fumish matter for a " oauaene*’ bj some master of mticiBin 
vho viU point out, in the most instmotive manner, how a man’s 
works are the pcrauct of his organization. One is Bometimes 
tempted to asl^ Had all writers been as guarded as 11 Sta 
Beuve, what would the celebrated critic have fonnd to do? 
What would have become of the “ connaissance dee eqtrita” if 
the esprite^” diirtn»rting their own " nature!, " had set a watdfi 
over all their real or supposed foibles and prepossessions, and 
striven to reduce thw minds as nearly as |>ossible to the inte- 
resting condition of a tabula rasa / z et t^ is really what Sin 
Beuve sometimes seemed bent upon doing. He certunly carried 
what we may call the criticism of mitwea too far. Th«e are 
passages in his writings in which he seems to be trying, by some 
clever movement, to outflank nature, as it were, and the follow- 
ing is one of them : 

“ 1 am speaking now of the most sincere and elevated characters, 
and of those who have a right to believe themselves most thorongUy 
disinterested in intellectual questions. Every one — do what he may 
— ^brings to the consideration of these questaons his most intimate 
interest, his secret ideal, made up of his own individuality subtilized, 
seven times refined, carried to its highest d^ree of perfwtion. l%e 
individnal no longer recognises himself in this ideal ; hut under thiB 
form, thia conception, it is in reality himaelf that he brings to view, 
himself that he contemplates, himself that he adores. One man finds 
his ideal and his illusion in literature of the ethical and lofty, Ae 
severe and abstract kind, in the region, as he calls it, of pure spirit ; 
another of literature of an opposite type, the light, familiar, and care- 
less, the only kind he thinks that really promotes cheerfulness and 
eigoyment ; another again imagines himself the living personification, 
the chiva^us representative of a noble cause. And each under the 
influence of his peculiar pasabn pronounces judgment, and hacks and 
hews upon his own patim everything that falls te his way. 1 my- 
sdf, first of dl, who write these words, if I take a pleasure in brealdiig 
from moment te moment the moidd to which Z might hwe been 
tempted to adapt myself permanently, if I force myself to like some- 
teing whidi 1 am not, or which is even contrary to my nature^ it is 
not pure disinterestedness ; it is that I pride myself perhapZ upon 
heing nothing in partioo^, and that 1 like myself better under 
these muhipEed and incessant variations of form than in any 
ficed efaaraetor.”* 

SstreBwa meelk tend nver-subtlety seems here to approeoh very 
osar to oommon^ieoe. Of oonise a man’s taste or preference 
for aeertiun thiqg is something personal to himself sometbintf 
fleteisuned by his own orfflaizawn ; and if he is foolish enongp 


* "Kokveanx hsHuiis," vcl. v. p. MO. 
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to set op his peculiar fancies as a rule for all mankind, he may 
certiunly be said to be indulging in a stupid kind of sel^wotship. 
We do not need a very acute critic or a very profound philo* 
sopher to tell us thia Ste. Bouve gives us at times an uncom* 
fortable feeling, as if he were trying to escape for his own part 
from the ordinary conditions of human life^ to hold himself en 
Vakr^ as it were, and as if, apart from a measure of success in 
these extraordinary experiments, he could not conceive how any 
criticism could be impartial or artistic. Sometimes, indeed, he 
brought forward his &vourite notion of the determining effect 
of organization and drcumstances upon a man’s belief and opi- 
nions in a very effective manner. In an essay on poor Prdvost 
Patadol, written when the latter was an ardent advocate of con- 
stitutional monarchy, he says — 

*' I do not question the sincerity or warmth of the eonvictions of 
others, but I still must try to explain them to myself, and what I say 
is this, that the substance of our convictions works itself in the long 
ran into harmony with our talents, our vocations, and our desires. A 
form of government imder which all our faculties are called into action, 
under which they have free-play, under which they have their triumph, 
eanly appears to us the most le^timate, nay, the only legitimate one. 
1 have often said it to myself. I have a right ther^ore to say it to 
others ; take care that your judgment is not perverted by that most 
subtle and evasive form of self-interest, the self-interest of your 
intdiect.”* 

Whatever may be thought of the cause in which this logic 
was employed, that it was keen and searching few will deny. 

One of the crowning qualities of Ste. Beuve’s writings is the 
calm, dear good sense they almost invariably display. He is at 
once the least sentimental and the least cynical of writers. He 
was too clear-sighted to be sentimental, and too serious to be 
(ynicaL Moreover, as we have already said, he believed in &ot8 
and in the instruction to be derived from them, while the < 7 nic 
believes in nothing, and the sentimentalist discards facts for hiz 
own unreal ffmdes. Ste. Beuve’s good sense, however, is not 
of that commonplace Und which we sometimes meet with in 
works which have nothing else to recommend tiiem ; it was a 
penetiating good sense, which presented views of things which 
only dero and attentive consideration could have brought to 
We may say of him what another French critic says 
Pascal— namely, tnat he seizes ** ce durable aspect des daoees 
qui se d^eouvre A la reflexion opiniAtm” He did not aim at 
pn^dify ; be simply tried to think independently, to see 
lor himsmf, even though he should see them in no dijfiferent lignt 

* **Noiiveaiix Lundi^** vd. i. p. 161 . 
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from that in which they had appearod to others. And hermn 
lies in great part the charm of his style : it is the reflezi(m of a 
keen, interested mind, and the interest of the writer in his sub- 
ject communicates itself to the reader. Ste. Beuve himself had 
great confidence in the literary result of candid and earnest 
study. He speaks in one place of “ le rajennissement de I’ex- 
pression toujours possible k une kme sincere and by an ‘*kme 
sincere” he undoubtedly means one seriously bent upon dis- 
covering the truth of the subject upon which it is engaged. We 
are reminded, as we read these words, of a passage in a lecture 
of one of Ste. Beuve’s earliest instructors, the sagacious and 
honourable Daunon : " 11 est rare,” says that excellent but now 
almost forgotten writer, il est rare que la puissance du talent 
abandonne la raison et le vrai savoir. T7n style obscur, in- 
correct, sans mouvement et sans couleur est, dans les livres 
d’histoire, le symptdme ordiniure de la confusion des id4es et 
m^me de I'inexactitude des recherches." 

If, however, we are to give our readers anything like a full 
idea of what Ste. Beuve was as a writer, and what were his 
leading id^ and sentiments, we must employ most of the space 
which remains to us in allowing him to speak for himself No- 
thin|[ reveals a man’s essential characteristics more truly than 
the judgments we find him pronouncing upon other men. We 
notice, in the first place, the qualities which arrest his attention ; 
and in the second place, the effect they produce upon him. We 
will take a few examples at random, chiefly from his last series 
of essays, the " Nouveaux Lundis.” Here is a little piece of pre- 
cise criticism upon a writer he did not like at all, M. Victor de 
Laprade. (The question is as to whether M. de Laprade is a 
poet.) “ 11 est pofite," says Ste. Beuve, “ k sa manikre, paroe-> 
qu’il est 41ev6, recueiili, ami de la solitude et de la nature, parce- 
qu’il dooute I’echo des bois, la voix des monts, et qu’il I’interprhto 
aveo largeur et harmonie.” This is a literary judgment which is 
both frank mid intellijpble. The critic knew precisely what he 
wanted to say, and be said it ; he knew precisely how far he in- 
troded to go, and he w<|pit that far and no further. Of La- 
mennais he tells ns that he was in everything sans lukve et sans 
nuancea” Of Quizot, that he shows himself " plus sensible aux 
oonqudtes civiles qu’k la passion jalouse de I’inddpendanoe et de 
la gibire nationale. Celle-ci lui semMe une passion un pen rom- 
mune ; il la renvernut volontiers au peupla” Of the “ dootrinaires^’ 
he sayit ‘^Iie propre des dootrinaires est d’estimer assez peu le 
oommtm du mOhda et la moyenim des esprits.” Madame de 
Swetdiiile is romewhat’ caustically described as "une mojnuite 
fsime et fixe, rigid^ qui n'a jamais dontd et qui e’en vante, ipri 
vousprend et quivoos aceepte pour les e^rances que sa<&i,« 
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rit6 lui coDcevoir de tous ot da salut de Totre ktae." Merlin 
de Thionville wa^ we are told, a Deist— “ ouus son Diea dtait 
tr^lointain ; il avait I'habitude de le nommer, non pas I'Bltre 
Supreme, comme faisait Bobespierre d’aprbs Bousseau, mais le 
Cr^eur des ctoiles fixes, le rejetant ainsi par deli les plaoMea” 
l&arice de Qu^rin : “ Etait de oes &mes, poor ainsi oir^ ndes 
chrdtienne^ qui ont besoin de s’accaser, de se r^pentir, de troaver 
hors d’elles un amour de pitid, de compassion, qui se sont oonfessdes 
' de bonne heure et qui auront besmn de se confesser toujours.” 
Of Thiers the historian, he says : “11 y a dans ses dents une 
grande difiFusion de talent, si je puis dire ; le talent comme un 
air vif et subtil y est dissemiud partout, et ne s’y rdfidchit rahre 
axec splendeur et couleur h auenn endroit en particulier. M. 
Nisard receives the following delicately expressed floge t “ Un 
de ces esprits comme il y en a peu, fixes et non arrdte% ddfendus 

r des principes, et qui restent ouverts anx bonnes xaisona" 
Villemain, he says, “a la religion littdraire, la foi au lends* 
and his style is described as “tout varie de nuances, 
de rencontres imprdvues, d’expressions trouvees." Joubert and 
Boyer Collard belong to “cette classe d'esprits qqi regardent en 
haut et produisent surtout en dedans,” — that is to say, their lives 
ate devoted chiefly to the cultivation of their own natures, and 
they give little to the world beyond their personal influence. 
Of the mother of M. Guizot we find the following graoefol 

S icture : “ Je crois voir encore (et de ceux qui ont en rhonneur 
e la voir une seule fois, quel est celui qui peut I’avoir oublide 
sa vendrable mhre, dans cette mise antique et simple, avec cette 
physionomie forte et profonde, tendrement austhre qui me rap- 
peiait celle des mhres de Fort Boyal. Je la vois encore en ce 
stdon de ministre oh elle ne faisait que passer, et oh elle repr6- 
sentait la foi, la simplidte, les vertus sul^tantes de la persecu- 
tion et du desert.” We shall add to the foregoing examples two 
judgments delivered with a little more emphads and warmth 
than was usual with Ste. Beuve : they relate to the eminent 
philosopher, M. Littr^, and to the revolutionary leader of the 
hist century, Jemr Bon St. Andr4, who. began life as a Protestant 
pastor, and ended it as prefect under the Emjnre, having, in the 
intorval, served as membm: of the Convention, held a naval. 


command under the Directory. Of M. Littr^ he says: .^11 
appartieirt enfin, pour le ddfinir pur un dernier mot» d oette horde 
donscieiioieime et mdiitmite, toqfours twe, mais insensiblmamit 
pins nombreuse de natirralistes philosophes, qui tendent h iffibfe*: 
dvdre et h Ijdre prhvaloir en tout les proc^dhs et les rhstfltida de 
la'ioienoe, et qtu afiOtatnebis eux-mdnms s’e&reeut pWd^peOjt et 
}dus peut-StM qu'fl n'est possible; d’affianohir I'huflanitte ^dal 
lUonoDS^ des Vajg^dsgMdeir, des solutioos vaiiuM^ des iddbs at 
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des paissanbes trompeuaea.” The troe pontion and mflaenee in 
sodetj of the thinker of the nineteenth oentnry could hardly be 
deecribed in more fitiang words, nor could the writer, by the 
most formal deohralion of hui principles, have more deariy - 
manifested hie sympaUiy with the aims of modem philosophy. 
Jean Bon St. .Andm supplies the critic with a striking illustra- 
tion in the first place td tiie infinence of circumstances upon a 
man's conduct and career, and in the second plaeei, of the impor- 
tant moral truth Utat a man, in whom there is a foundation of 
honesty and ^ood soase may, in periods of great popular excite-, 
meiri, be carried away to de^ of wrong and violence, without 
destroying what was originally good and sound in his moral 
nature : when the storm has subsided, and calmer ownsels pre- 
vail, be becomes, in his fitting place, one of the supports of 
society, a useful and honourable citizen, faithful to his trust, and 
in ^ his conduct setting a valuable example of public virtue. 
This is much better expressed, however, in his own words : 

“Nul exomple ne me parait plus propre k montrer k quel point des 
hommes mkme ^nergiques de trempe et de volontd sont assnjetds et 
soumis an milieu ou ila vivent, ddpendant des oirconstaDcea, chan- 
geant de face sans changer de oaraot^ ; combien il eat juate, mdme 
i^rea dea ezcds et torta, de ne pas ddsespdrer de oeux qni ont une 
valeur ifolle, une vmtoeuae priuoipe d'dnei^e ; comment le n^heur 
dprouve et dpure, mdme & leur insu, oertaines natures reatfoa aainea an 
fond j et oeqoe peuvent devenir d’honorable et d’utile pour la aocidtd 
et poor la patrie oeux qni, hors des cadres rdgidiers et dunmt I’orage 
des intenoguea, dans U eonvulrion dea mourements rdrolurionnairea 
dtwduuent vainoneat leur niveau et lenr emploi. Inauffisants ou 
impniasanta aux premiers r^es od le hsaard dea dvdnements lea avait 
portds, on lea retrouve, a pea d’anndes d’intenralle, aux aecon^ ran^ 
devenus de bona, de fermes, d’intbgrea et infarigablea serviteurs an 
pays.”* 

Thns, any judgmmit we form of men when we find theoa 
setiag undmr wholly exceptional drcumstances^ is very liaUe to 
error. The man wno seems by his violence to-day to bnattwly 
unfit for the exercise of power, utterly unfit to be entrusted with 
the guidance of public mterests, may to-nunrow, in some posi- 
tion eoUed to his ability and character, and in subjection tp some 
du tmin apt ii^ence^ that difiier of a powerfol leader or ctf a re- 
eondituted £k«ts^ give evidence o£ a sobriety of judgment, a 
inodezaitima, and an integrity, wimfii few had ever thought them 
cs^ehleofi llusiinflittM s^ Oonservativemoral (hat Badioals 
in powar 'lose thdr Badwafism, hut ^ mudt deeper and ^t» 
human nature) .mocw bimoaiable touth, that in timm of aocau;- 


a "Keuvesix LtBida,'' vol. vfih p. 180. 
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disorder consequent upon the decline or fall of outworn institu- 
tions men may be hurried into excesses, into crimes, if you like, 
who in. happier times would be faithful and zealous servants of 
the State, who indeed are only awsuting the fitting occasion to 
show what there is in them, not only of patriotism, but of 
honour, justice, and humanity. 

^ In the preceding extracts we have confined ourselves to criti- 
cisms of persons. We must add before we close a few examples 
of his observations upon general subjecta They will, we think, 
fully bear out what we have alleged as to the supreme good 
sense of the eminent critic, and some of them may not be found 
wanting in that warmth of feeling in which he was commonly 
reputed to be deficient It is a dangerous thing, he thinks, for a 
critic to have any special artistic faculty of his own: 

J’ai souvent pens6 que Ic mieux pour le critique qui voudrait se 
r6Berycr le plus de largeur de vues, ce serait de n’avoir aucune faculty 
d’artiste, de peur de porter ensuite dans ses divers jugements la secrete 
predilection d'un pcrc et d’un artiste int6ress6.” 

The best thing for an artist who wants to be a critic, is to put 
his peculiar talent tout bonnement dans sa poche et de se dire 
que la nature est plus grande qu^elle ne Ta prouvd en nous 
crdant.^^ There is something which reminds us of Herbert 
Spencer’s philosophy in a sentence like the following ; 

** !En un niot il y a dans la masse de la society des resultats gen6- 
raux, qui viennent de tris-loin qui sont le produit de plusieurs siecles 
de raisonnexncnt, d ’analyse, de bon sens dmancipd, de morale religieuse 
sfoularitde, le produit des docouvertes positives en astronomie, phy- 
sique, etc. Tout cela liltre lentement, insensiblement dans les plus 
^pais cerveaux, ce n’est pas tres^clarifie, ni 61abor^, mais c’est tr5s« 
acquis et trds-fixe.” 

Then here is one of his most characteristic passages, for bis 
writings abound in just such wide views^ the product of exten- 
sive reading and close observation, as the following sentences 
contain : 

** II n’est pas bon de paraitre trop vite et d’embUe classique k ses 
contemporaius j on a grande chance alors de ne pas raster tel pour la 
pOBt£rit4. • • . • lie moins classique en apparence des quatre grands 
pobtes de Louis XI 4tait Molibre ; on I’applaudissait idors bien plus 
qu’on He I’estinuut ; on le gofitait sans savoir son prix* La moins ' 
cla8si(p|Oa. Bpres lui semblait La Fontaine; et voyes, apfisdeuxsikdes, 
ce qui pour toua deux est advenu. Bied avant Boileiu, m%me avsat 
Bacine, ne sont-ils pas unanimement reoonnus les plus leconds, at les 
{dus riches pour les traits d’une morale univen^/* 

Xee dl vmc nwrcJs untuereaUe .* words like those show how 

far the oast of Sta Beuve^e mind was from being entiiely ne^tive; 
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he believed in a universal morality founded upon the whole past 
thought and experience of the human race. The conception is 
a noble on^ and worthy of an intellectual leader of the niae< 
teenth century. 

It may be as well to notice as characteristic of the man, that' 
Ste. Beuve, though full of confidence in the progress of society, 
did not always speak of the nineteenth century in terms of un- 
qualified admiration. He lamented among other things the sad 
want of originality and imagination by which it appeared to him 
to be marked : 

“L’ori|^nalit4! I’invention! nous I’implorons tous. A d4faut de 
la*manne cdleate one goutte, une seale goutte de roede. Depuis qael- 
qacs anndes lea cieux sent devenus d’airain. Nona comprenona 
toutea choaea de mieox en tnieux, noua n’imaginona plus rien. On ae 
r^te, on tonrae dans le mdme cercle, on Spuiae lea combinaisona 
trouvdea. Cette atdrilitd tient moina aux anjeta ext4rienra qn’aux 
talenta mSme et aux gdniea ; on let dirait h tee. La critique a beau 
gourmander, frapper da pi^ et dn poing, le diea aoufSe oft il lui 
plait.”* 

The nineteenth cehtury, he says in another place, “ sera r^putfi, 
en grande partie, le sibcle da charlatanisme littdraire, humani- 
taire, eclectique, neocatholique et autre, et oh e'eat g^ndralement 
k qui fera le plus valoir aa marebandise.” This language is 
vigorous enough ; it is no mere literary critic who speaks here ; 
it is a man, and, we should judge, an honest man. 'What are 
his sentiments^ however, towards his fellow men? He shall 
tell us: 

“li me sera toujours difficile, je I’avoue, de me contempler et de 
m’admirer si constamment (this is A propot of the philosophy of 
Augoate Comte), dans la peraonne de rhumanitd. Molitre et tout 
ce qui le faiaait lire m’eat trop priaent pour cela. Fauvres hommes I 
je vous voia, il eat vrai, plus ners et plus erandioaes que jamais, mais 
e’est le dehors qui a changd plus que le fond. 11 y a en un mot des 
moments od mes semblables, comme k Terence, me sont bien chbres ; 
il y en a d’autres od ila me semblent bien ridicules, bien injuates et 
bien plats.”t 

This man was not an enthutiast certainly, but neither was he a 
mmo : he found the generality of men very stupid (on eminent 
Brititit authority says they are “ mostly fools’Oi but he t6ok no 
jj^easure in contemplating their stupidity ; and there w&re mo- 
ments when he felt pow^ully the bond which makes brethren 
of the whole human family. He had no doubt that, on the 
whole, the worl4 was maning progress in the right direr^ion, 
however disagreeable mi^t be certain aspects of modem oivili* 

f “CliuiBiies duLioKli.** "NouveaoxLuadia.” . 
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solion. When ihe ilay of reckoning comes, the nineteenth oentory, 
he thinks, will have a very fair account to give of itself . 

“Notre XIX* si^le, i la difilSrence da XVIII*, n’eat pas dogma- 
. tiqne, il eemble dviter de se prononoer, U n’est pas preasd ae oonclore. 

. . . Maia patience I ear tous lea points on est & I’oeayre . . . et le 
joor oh le aidcle prcndra la peine de titer sea condoaiona, on v«m 
qn’il eat & cent Heuea, k milie lienes de son point de ddpart. Le 
vaisaeau eat en pleine mer ; on file des noenda sans compter ; le jour 
oh I’on Toudra relever le point, on sera toot etonnd da chemin qn’on 
aura fait.” 

Ste. Beuve did not aim at eloquence, and ^et some of his sen* 
tences have an eloquence of their own, which is ftill both of 
charm and impressiveness. There is a mingling in them of ten- 
derness and solemnity which produces quite a peculiar effect 
upon the mind. In speaking of Eckermann, the finend and com- 
panion of Qoethe during his later years, he says : — 

“ Eckermann, homme d’un talent personnd qui aeul et de lui-m^me 
ne pouvait atteindre bien baut, a’est choiai la bonne part. 11 ne pent 
d^sonnaia mourir ; il a’est lid d’un lien indissolable avec un immortel. 
Elis^ nous a conacrrd le manteau et I’eaprit d’Elie et il a gardd aa 
front un rayon de aa flamme.” 

Bouget de Lisle, he tells us, composed the Matsmllaise Hymn 
“ presque sans le savoir," and then adds 

“ Et oh elle a’dtait dlancde de son aein efBrdnde et Idgdre, courant lo 
monde d’une aile cnflammde, il dtait restd, lui, dtonnd, dbloai et tout h 
fait ddcontenancd ; on auraii dit qu'il n'dtait pint gut la ddpouiUt 
Udttie d terre de ton immortelle ehanton," 

Or take such a sentence as the following from his graceful and 
touching little story of ** Cfaristel,” appended to his volume of 
“Portraits de Femmes.” It is not eloquent, perhaps, in the 
strict sense of the word, yet there is a fulness of expread<m about 
it as well as a depth of pathos, which seems to flood the mind of 
the reader with a tenaer and sympathetic emotitm. Perhaps 
we do injustice to the passage in separating it from the context, 
hat here it is : — 

“ Eervd, certea, airoait Chriatel : I’aimait-il de vdritaUe amour, e’est 
h dire, de oe qui n’eat ni voulu, ni rootivd, de oe qui n’est ni la recon- 
naissance, ni la eompasuon, ni mtme I’apprdeiation profonde, raisonnde 
et sentie de tous les wdritea et de toutes lea graoes P Car I’amour en 
soi n’est rien de tout cela, ek oi de certains moments dtrangss, -3 

To quote flvther from our authw would perhaps he Kfx ahuae 

the ptivSeige of dtation : yet we have a numher of paasagea 
within reach, mtermtiog and admirable in thenudiTesaimhiga^ 
chaiactetistie of tiiie writer. There is indeed one ai^ of 
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critic's oatvtre, one range of faculties^ which we are oonsctons of 
having very feebly exposed ; we mean the artistic Properly to 
describe Ste. Beuve as a literary artist would require a separate 
essay, but for our own part we would hardly undertake the task ; 
a Frenchman alone, and one acutdy sensible to all the moods 
and affections of his native language, and keenly observant of 
individual peculiariti^ of style and method could, in our opinion, 
do justice to the subject. What we have chiefly tried to render 
is tbe impresrion jiroduced upon us by the singular union in this 
great writer of philosophic breadth and sound practical wisdom 
with that delicacy of taste and perception which is the peculiar 
property of the critic. What we recognise in him above all, is 
that keen sense and firm hold upon reality which makes itself 
felt in every page of his writings. He has however, apart from 
his intense realism, the strongest claims upon the respect and 
admiration of all true lovers of literature. He was faithful to 
literature, according to the highest conception of it he was capable 
of forming, from first to last. Whatever complaints his fnends 
may have had to make of him, literature had none. .He never 
pursued it with a divided aim ; he never sacrificed it to wealth 
or power or so^l influence ; he never served it carelessly or in* 
differently. Literature was his first love and it was his last; in 
passing from youth to i^e he found out the vanity of many 
things, illusion after illusion vanished, and hopes and trusts were 
swept away into the abyss, .but literature never lost its interest 
for him or seemed less worthy of study than it bad done in 
the first Audi of youthful curiosity and enthusiasm. We have, 
however, at hand a brief description of Ste. Beuve’s literary style 
and method by a French critic of the first eminence. M, Ed* 
mond Scherer, and as we have nothing as good of our own to 
on the same subject, we will venture to translate it for the 
hmiefit of our readers : — 

** It is impossible to speak of (literary) portraits without mentioning 
U. Ste. Brave. He has drawn an incredible number of them, afi 
workwl out in the moet delicate and careful manner, and highly prized 
by amateurs. The manner of the artist is distinct and peculiar. He 
does not build up a charaoterin its entirety ; hedoesnot try to render 
in a striking way tbe general impresnon of a figure, nor does he set to 
werir to oaslyae it, at least not aystematicauy ; but he draws his 
pen^ capridouriy over tbe paper, puts the work aside, takes it up 
again, ados minute iouohea here , and there, until he has produced a 
resenddanoe. ]Sn.pain|am firm stndEes, aiming more at exactoeas and 
dtiieacy.pf ^ outline, fie has no inagia- 

tyrial.airi^.but^^ra^llllfwonB, refined, and subtie. He seemety 
tnoiride hie Stt^tw^toum add roun^ preseing it ever cloeer and dbaty, 
with hfii stteiHn*fike flow of speech' (sa pat^ ondc^ante). ATuj/^- 
ptychot^l^ W knohrii the aerirat finka that hind rainga 
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be baa an unrivalled’ faculty for seizing the relative dement of truths 
and opinions ; he identifies himself so thoroughly with those whom he 
judges that he forgets to judge them ; he understands everything, 
adi^ himself to everything, enters into everything. He has no 
other object, as he has no other art or secret, than the exact observe* 
lion of his own impressions in their most delicate shades or most 
momentary vibrations. He has no striking words, no remarkable 
features of style, nothing that can properly be called etprit. He has 
almost formed a style and language of nis own, one that chariM rather 
than rouses, which never surprises but which stimulates and interests, 
a style which lacks precision but disdains all rhetoric, which avoids 
the sonorous term, the rotund period, and seeks the broken meti^hor, 
the unlo<ik.ed*for conjunction of words, the familiar and apt expression, 
copious, full of variety, discursive, dilatw, and digiming upon every 
snlgect. M. Ste. Beuve produces the efiwt he desires, rather 1y the 
multiplicity of details, than by the vigorous establishment of con* 
trasts, or by bold and striking decisions. There is nothing triumphant 
in his manner; it is allusion (tout y est d4tonm4) and charm, 
the result of half-conscious, half-unconscious art.”* 

We b^n this paper by observing that Ste. Beuve was one of 
the few men in whose careers we are able to trace an uninterrupted 
progress. It was not merely that with advancing years he gained 
fuller and more varied knowledge and a more perlW intellectual 
discipline, but that being animated by a constant desire for 
dearer and wider and deeper views, and believing firmly and 
instinctively in the right of the human mind to look unceasingly 
for laiger measures of truth, he succeeded, through the faitn 
that was in him, in rising year bv year to higher intellectual 
levels. The clarifying process which his mind was ever under- 
going was reflected in his style. M. Paul Janet says that he 
fnrmshes the rare example of a writer, "qui commence par 
I’affectation et finit par le natureL" Ste. [Iwuve himself con- 
fesses that his early style was spoilt by over-refinement, a kind 
of coquettish and yet rather tedious elaboration, ten^g to- 
wards obscurity ; but as by degrees he gave himself up mote 
comjdetely to see the truth, and that alone, he naturally adopted 
a different mode of expresrion, rimpler and more direct, When 
in 1861 he began that series of essays upon which be was em* 
jdqyed up to within a few weeks of his death — the “Nouveaux 
tiundis” — there was felt a genuine thrill of satisfaction and 
]deasurable anticipation, not only throughout France, but wher* 
wet any interest was taken in French literature. Even the 
enemies the great mtic were not proof against his oharm» 
EL de Fontmartin, who both hated and emned him very cor- 
dially, is forced to exclaim, upon the appeaiaaoe of the first 
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Tolnme of the new series, thi^t " jao^U cetfe plume ne s’4tait 
mont!^ plus in|[enieuse, plus souple,' plus fine, plus vari4e, plus 
jeuna” And similar acknowledgments poured in firom every 
quarter. There is a lesson in tnu ; the true way to know the 
tmj^ is^ to desire to know it ; the true way to advance is to 
believe in advancement. That a man should see things clearly, 
who has all his life, more or less, been trying to see things 
dearlv, ai^ has renounced all objects inconsistent with that one 
grand object, is not very surprising after all. 

Very many estimable persons, we know, will not feel them- 
^ves much attracted by the figure we have attempted to draw 
in these pagea To them it will appear too much of an abstrac- 
tion, a kind of animated, self-conscious sesthetic faculty, and 
nothing mmre. Th^look for more of direct personal action in 
their favourites, more decided opinions, more vigorous sympathy 
with human causea We have not heritated ourselves to mark 
our sense of certain deficiencies in the moral side of our author's 
character ; and yet if we were to leave the impression that we con- 
sidered him devoid of, or even seriously wanting in, human or 
sodal feeling, we should be untrue to the conviction which a 
study of his works has wrought in our mind. Beneath all his 
reserve and self-repression, and all that apparently imperturbable 
flow of good spirits, we have little difficulty in discerning a sen- 
sitive human heart. He never was the indifferentist that some 
believed him to be. He felt praise and blame as keenly as smy 
one, and suffered with every change from friendly to doubtfiil or 
unpleasant relations with any of his associatea It is rarely that 
we discover in his writings any trace of a wish to wound. There 
would have been few estrangements between himself and his 
friends^ if the latter.had been able for a moment to take any- 
thing like an impersonal view of their own productions. He 
did not feel, for his own part, that candid criticism was in the 
least inconsistent with friendship, and he coiuld not, or.would 
notk take account of the fact that in the society in which he lived 
the two things were practically incompatible. It is not bur pur- 
pose, however, to go overground that we have already toaversed; 
all that we wisti to point out now is that the course he adopted 
in relation to bis friends was not so indicative as it might seem 
at first sight of the weakness of bis personal attachments. Most 
of us have p^baps in our own experience known individuals 
. ifhc peraisted in judgng of things and persons by very different 
•j^ndards from&osetff.the world, looking for a degree of dis- 
interestedness^ br. genei^ty, w justice in those with whom tb^ 
had to deal, sbch as hi only to be met with in ver^ rare oasaSk. 
Men el this kind are perpetually coming into collisum, to thMr 
mceact mrisnse, with the coarse, or selfiidi natures, whose suscepti-' 
j^XOf.No. aLXXXVlH.}-N*w Saanw, Vol. XXXII. No;it 
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bUities they arouse ‘by their candour or impartiality. Ste. Beuve 
was one of this class. To him it seemed such a natural thing to 
talk calmly and dispassionately upon every literary subject, that 
he never could believe, or could never fully realize, that there 
were individuals whom nothii^ but unqualified praise of their 
productions would satisfy, ^peiience must gradually have 
taught him how little genuine dianterestedness there was in the 
' world, and it would not have been surprising if he had come to 
regard the great majority of friendships as mere convention^ 
established and sealed on mthor side by vanity and self-love. 

What the world, however, is chiefly concerned with, is the 
nature of his work. In a few years the personal controversies 
which are connected with his name will be for^tten, and he will 
be judged entirely by what he has left behind him. His writings 
can never, we think, command a wide popularity : they were not 
written for the multitude, and the multitude hereafter, as now, 
will remain contentedly ignorant of them. We believe, however, 
that they are destined to be more widely known and more highly 
prized in the futtire than they ever have been yet, because the. 
idea which gave them birth — the idea that criticism is but the 
voice of an emancipated' reasoh, which uses its liberty to render 
docile attention to the teachings of nature — ^has not yet received 
half its development. In proportion as this idea spreads will the 
lovers of literature turn to the only set of writings which has yet 
been produced under its sole influence. And just as this idea 
sjoeadswill the old traditional and dogmatic critidsm pass away 
—the criticism which in bygone days could hoot a Byron, deride 
a Wordsworth, and crush a Keats, and which now, if it is some- 
what more timid, is no whit more discerning. The neworiUeism 
to which we look forward will strive ever to be at one with flhe 
spirit of the time ; it will aim no less at anticipating the promiiw 
of the future than at guarding the treasures of the past Su^ 
a criticism will go hand in hand with art, aiding and guiding in* 
stead of hampering its footsteps. Its mission will be the discovery 
and propagation of beauty and truth, and its motto will perhaps 
be borrowed from the great writer who in this age did most to 
prep^ its coming Je ne sais pas de plaisir plus divin qu’une 
admnmtiiim nette, distinete et sentie." 
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Art. Vm. — ^Abuy OROANizAmN. 

A BiU/or the better Begutation of the Itegutar (md AvaalUtry 
Land Forces of the Crown; amd for other pu/rpoKe 
rehxtMtg thereto. 

R T7LBBS and statesmea stand in the same relation to their 
ooantiy as mariners and pilots to the big ships which tra- 
vetse the ocean. Entrusted with the safe conduct of vessels of 
State, it is their province, and duty, so to trim the saiL^ and so 
to hold the helm, as that the winds and storms of public opinion 
may be reasonably controlled, and made subservient to the legiti* 
mate progress and vital good of the people they govern. In 
the mental, as well as in the terrestrial atmosphere, all winds are 
not fair winds; and when statesmen have to contend with an ill- 
instructed public opinion, inflated by fanaticism or swayed by 
political passion, their responsibilityis one of no ordinary character. 
With a full &ir breeze, on the other band, the ruler’s task becomes 
so easy, that he has but to spread sufficient canvas, and keep his 
vessel well before the wind, to insure a rapid voyage and trium- 
phant mitrance into the desired haven. Who can doubt that the 
people of Great Britain have now for many months been pos- 
sessed with an unanimity of desire touching the great subject of 
Army organization and Army reformation almost without parallel ? 
Exclude the members of the Peace Society, who repudiate 
annies, but suggest no practicable substitute for settling the dis- 
putes— the inevitable disputes — of nation^ exclude sdso that very 
small group of working men who, by the exercise of their great 
reasomng mculties, have resolved to oppose war on the ground tl^t 
its sole victims are their own class, and there remain a paass of 
consentient humanity rarely witnessed in modem timea Nearly 
all ^e people of these islands are revolving the same ideas. 
Iheir mindb are buqr at work on identical lines of thought. 
Baspecting the question of our national defence^ indeed, some- 
thing vetynke a steady gale of public opnion is blowing— and the 
statesmen now at the helm have a splendid opportunity of 
earmug the lasting gratitude of the nation if they will only adopt 
measures, foil nra foir, for satining this most reasonacM, tw 
most h^timate dears of tiie p^pla 
^ gauge the d^tii, direction, and purpose of the popular 
SMRtimeiit <m tiiis iooportant toj^e, to examine the Qomnitnent 
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measure noiv before Parliament, 'with a view to discover how far 
it fulfils the lemtimate ^irations of the nation, and to niake 
a few practiced suggestions bv way of comment, may posably 
prove of some aid in solvi^ the great question at issue. 

There is no people so difficult to teach as the British people. 
We are a sdif. willed and obstinate race. Wisdom may utter her 
voice in the streets, and yet all in vain to arouse the dull apathy 
which tnar^ most of our movements. Yast masses of the people 
never think, cannot think for themselves, but blindly follow some 
leader or psurty to whom, as the result of accident education, or 
selfrinterest, they have proffered their all^^ca What those 
leaders advise they commend and follow, no matter whither the 
policy tenda We have but to compare the Army Bill of last 
vear with the Army Bill of this year to become t^nvinced Of this : 
last year the nation consented, at the suggestion of its chiefs, 
to disband troops, unhorse guns, sell dockyards, ^ve away valu- 
able stores, and settle down into a stolid indifference to all Im- 
perial interests — at the very instant when Europe was ready to 
burst intoablaze; this year, excited by the recent calamitous war, it 
approves an exactly opposite policy. Hence it is that many thought- 
ful men are desirous of detaching Army and Navy matters as much 
asposstUe from politics. Weshonld like to see the Army conducted 
on prindples independent of all personal and party control, so that 
the Minister of War would not have to create or reform, to increase 
ordimini^ in connexion with the politics of his party, but simply 
to administer the service on a system determined b^ord^d bv 
Parliament wd approved by the military authorities. In this 
^vay the united patriotism and best talent of the House of 
Commons would be brought to bear on Army diseu8aon% 
and each member would feel at liberty to propose or support 
measures for the good of the country rather tWt for the good of 
his political friends. The voters whose suffrages elected our 
present House of Commons, have, in ffice of this truly national 
question of military defence, ceased their rivaby. They are one 
in derire and aim, and if only Parliament will conrider and supply 
the Army deficiencies in the same spirit of accord, what may not 
be accomplished during the next few months towards allaying the 
well-grounded anxieties of our friend% and discomfiting m<»e 
ripister calculations of our enemies, which the existing state of 
ll^ga justifiee and encourages. We must defend the Empite. 
WjS naust ndly our various peoples to a common standi^ We 
must prepem. a <»nsiderable foro^ so hs to have it always ariiSo 
able at raekt Qoi^Be for foreign servicei > We must oigaPice' and 
ptopetiv equip oi^ home reserves, that we may be in a pbs^a 
to craim -any invwn^ as between javrs <)£ iron. Suoh sire the 
convictions of the great bulk of the 'people. ^Hiey point h^ toi 
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the multitude of armed men the Empire can*boast, wd ask why 
these sjdendid hosts of patriotic and willing warriors ate not 
arranged and adjusted, trained and equipped without furidier 
delay. To the ][nactioal common sense of the nation, the main 
problem of defence^ is one that is very easy of solution. Great 
multitudes are saying, as with one voice, “Deal with exisring 
materials first, and defer all theoretical and minor questions to 
sut^qoent consideration. Put the Empire into an immediate 
attitude of reasonable defence, and then at your leisure go over 
the whole sratem with a careful scrutiny, and reform all actual 
abus^ unw something like a moderate perfection is attained." 

With great anxiety the country antidpided the Army estimates 
of the Government for 1871. It was foreseen that the sesrion 
would be largely occupied with the consideration of milita^ sub> 
jects, and it was frit throughout the Empire that the Ministry, 
whatever its personal preduections, must respond to the hopes 
the people, and allay their misgiving by some vigorous rea>mnst- 
ment of the existing military forces of the State, so as to make tnem 
r^ly avrilable in c^ of emergency. Con words then express the 
diwppointment which Mr. OardweU's statement produced on the 
minds of thoughtful men ? The Bill of the Government is called 
“A Bill for the Better Begulation of the Begular and Auxiliary 
Land Fmoes of the Crown; and for other purposes relating 
thereto but of the twenty-three pages of print which it^ em- 
braces, nearly the whole of these are twen up with two topics — 
the abolition of Army purchase and tire balloting for the Militia 
in case of urgent necesrit^. A more correct title for this Bill 
would be, “A Bill for Abolishmg the Sale of Commissions in Her 
Majesty's Army, and for enabling the Sovereign to constrain the 
services of certain portions of her subjects on occasions of great 
emergency, and for other purposes relating thereto.” 

The restoration to the regular Army of the 20, OW men by 
which it was reduced last year, puts the foreign service force of 
the State into its more normal condition. Why Lord Elcho should 
take exception to that restoration we fail to comprehend, and 
unless he has political reasons far more potent than any of a 
Viilitary character which we can imagine, he had bettei^ have 
oonfin^ his animadversions to the omissions of the Government 
scheme. With the increase in numbers; comes the usuri enlai|re- 
ment of the cost ; and this fact at once demonstrates the signifi- 
cance of those economies which were promised and practised last 
yowr. H would have been fairer, and more correct every way, 
to have called them “reductions of the military establishmenv 
latiier than p^uiary savings. On the same conctitions, and 
hy aipiriy abolishit^ the army in toto, the entire inilita^ outW 
n%ht be saved. The associated in the public mind with 
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QoTemmental economies is rather the getting of the same thing, 
or a hetter thing, for less money under one set of statesmen thim 
under another set ; and not the disbanding of soldiers, or dis- 
mianl of servants, who may be useful or necessary to the country. 
We have not the means before us of countmg up the totals of 
the British regular Army as now proposed, including of course 
those in India and the Colonies, but they will muster, we ima^ne, 
^m 210,000 to 220,000 men — a force which, if properly distri- 
buted and organized, ought to suffice for all purposes, provided the 
regular reserve was more numerous and in a state of readiness 
to supplement that Army in case of war. This restoraticm of 
the regular Army to its more normal condition — for it cannot 
be properly called an increase — is every way deserving of com- 
mendation and support But to return to the Bill with ' the 
inconsequential title, what does it provide in the way of im- 
proved armaments? and what are its contents, causing our 
grave disappointment with it ? 

The most considerable feature in the Government Army Scheme 
is^ as we have intimated, the abolition of the purchase of r^- 
mental commissions — a method which it is proposed to set aside 
at a cost to the nation of some eight to ten millions sterling. 
The demand for commissions in the British Army is so con- 
ndetable that many persons are quite willing to pay down a 
sum of money to obtain them. To purchase both their first 
step, and subsequent promotion, has been a custom amongst our 
officers even from remote times, until it came to be recognised by 
bw, and so regulated that a limit might be placed upon an^ 
inordinate competition. It may be better understood perhaps 
we explain the system of Army purchase by putting another 
case hypothetically. Let us then suppose that the advantages 
of being a private in Eter Majesty’s Army became through the 
libmality of Parliament, so great as to (fffer stronger inducements 
to working men than their ordinary civil occupation, and we 
should have in this condition of things the first step towards a 
(system of purchase — ^the inspiring motive. Bricklayer Joneit 
m attracted, wishes to get into the Grenadier Guards, but tiiere 
is no vacancy, and moreover the number of applioanto down on 
the list before him is so great as altogether to ffisooutage 1^ 
efigrta Unless he can therefore discover some other means 
aocemplmhing his desire, he must relinquish all hope, fie hjss 
aomhnulated a little money in the Post-office ^vioga^ fiiutiu 
Could he buy anyone out ? Could he induce anytme to niujn 
in his favotff for a pecmiiary consideration I Su<dt am ^ne 
&oughte which rise in his mind, and he wbispen them ehnwil. 
To his iaqmm there omnes a quick response^ for Private 
of the 8tfa Compaqy of that regiment,, wilihes Jto ihe 
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Amy, aud wonld be |[Iad to do bo, provided only be could obtain 
some respectable positbn in civil life, or a little money \tbere- 
with to carve oat such a position; otberwise^ he must remain 
where he is, sealed to his fate. Bricklayer Jones thus finds a 
man willing to exchange places for a oonsideration. The bar- 
gain is struck, one name being scratched off the Army List^ and 
another inserted in its place. But this is not all : for befiue 
Jones can assume the plaoe of Huggins, he most prov^ say the 
advocates of the purchase-system, bis worthiness and fitness to 
serve the country. This, they assert, is a requisite condition of 
Ae bargain. to this point it was a question purely and 
simply between Huggins and Jones — a mere private arrange- 
ment. But inasmuch as Huggins had made an engagement 
with the Government, he must, before he can quit' his employ- 
men^ satisfy the authorities that his proposed substitute is both 
physically and mentally qualified to take his place. This demon- 
strated, and he is free to depart. The country suffers no loss or 
injury by the exchange, and both men are satisfied. A system 
hke to this, only regulated and controlled by the Army autho- 
rities, is that known as Army purchase. It is, it must be ad- 
mitted, a curious mode of obtaining commissions and regulatmg 
promotion in the Queen’s Army, and one which if judged theo- 
retically, or by the broad principle of expediency, cannot be jus- 
tified ; yet it must be allowed to possess many advantages, and 
to involve no base corruption, or serious consequences obvious at 
first sig^t. When the smallness of the pay allotted to British Army 
officers, and of the number of prizes offering to excite their emu- 
lation are considered, it is indeed matter of surprise and congratu- 
lation that so many of the sons of the nation are willing, not onl^ to 
serve their country in its most perilous and hazardous service, 
but even to pay for the privilege of so doing. 

“Army purchase,” say the advocates of the qrstem, “is an insti- 
tution which concerns we officers themselves much more than the 
country. It is really a mode for regulating promotion, devised 
by themselves at tneir own cost, as being more satiiffactory 
than any system likely to be substituted by the Qoverqment ; 
and provitted it does not militate against the interesta of the 
nation at larg^ what possible motive can there be,” it is asked, 
** for interference with itf The country needs the services of some 
#000 or 7000 regimental officers, and she retains them on the 
.present system for a very moderate outlay ; because she permits 
. titose ^Bobis a certain libefty of action in adjusting their mutual 
yelations^ which certainly saves the national excheq^ a con** 
ridetable sum aunuaUy in the shape of pensions which trould 
nth^rw&M be needed. To abolfifo we premnt money valne k 
setilidli^ wmtld tend likevffoe to intiwuce a mote needy (dsmi 
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of men into the Axtaj, and the necessity for increasing the 
preset scale of. pay and allowances to officers would be presently 
made apparent^ to the still fiirthar enlargemeiSl the ^tional 
burdens. If rich men can be found who are satisfied with very 
moderate rates of pay, why should the country be called upon to 
forego that advantage in order that a more needy dass may be 
brought into favour? 

''Although officers have been allowed the privilege of arranging 
their own regimental promotion, that privilege has always been 
fettered with conditions as to qualification. When a young num 
first obtains a commission in the infantry or cavahj, he pays so 
much for that commission ; but neither he' nor his money are 
accepted unless on examination he shows himself qualified botiii 
mentally and'physioally for the position. With every advancing 
step, also, up to a certain grade, a still higher examination has 
to be pamed ; more brains, as well as more money, being neces* 
sary to obtain the desired promotion. Beyond a certain rank 
purchase ceases altt^ther, and selection takes its (dace. If, 
therefore, British officers attain to high military commands 
without being properly qualified to fill those retponuble trusts, 
the fault lies in the system of examination, or the want of suf> 
ficimrt tests, and has no proper reference to those private arrange* 
ments by which regiment officers rogulate their worldly m* 
terests. It is quite competent for the Government to demand 
ficom all British officers increased military- qusdifications. More 
thsm this : it is the positive duty of the Government to see that 
evoy position of impmrtcmce is filled by men, not only willing, 
but owe to discharge its obligations in a satis&ctory manner ; 
officers who cannot pass the necessary ordeal either are, or ought 
to bf^ doomed to for^o promotion, or to sell out of the service ; 
and in this way the country may obtain its end much more 
eieetually and seourelv tlm by any su<ffi Solent and cosdy 
process as Mr. Cardwell's Bill contemjdates. With the qwtem 
of Army purchase we inay secure both quality and ecumomy ; 
without it, we must gain extravagance, even though we tehim 
efibaencv. 

^ "If ue purchase cystem be abolished, and seniority prcM|iiO» 
iioiA takes its places the service will stajpiate, and never be, se 
fit as now to enter upon arduous and trying duties in the field 
Substitute the ptin^ple of selec^on for that of purchase, and 
a siill worse end be^ the Army, for that means Jrailiaisetita^ 
patronage, X^iiise the ffict as we may, the floo^satw of sin. 
mfinite map of oomraptiott will be thereby .thrown wttieh. 
no ppBtmtd virtue would be. able to oent^. 

Caldwell evidcmtlj yfoteaees the posmhfiity of this^ 
doubt presumes he ovenomes the difilcnlly by arranging.' ^at 
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* Promotion miong the offioera eihoXL retit vjpon live aeioetion of 
the officer taho may he in the oonmcmd inehief, euijeet to Ine 
approtxd of iShe mimsber of Wari Bat we may not always 
liare a Fnnoe of the Blood for our military enief; a non- 
political officer at the head of oar Amy. Outnde that limited 
group of personages, who^ from their derated pontion are 
necessarily the patrons of all subjects, irrespectire at least of 
their poUtioal opinions, and you must select a man forCom- 
mander-in-Chiet who has distinct political sympathies. Could 
he help seeing strong reasons for promoting men of his own 
school ? Would he fml to perceire higher abilities in officers 
like-minded with himself! A sincere politician most hold the 
ojnnion strongly that he best serves his country by giving the 
chief places thereof into the hands of his friends. 

“Amy purchase, agam, is an expedient which satisfies tiie 
body of men who are most deeply interested in its existence and 
results in no mischief to the country, seeing that it reserves the 
power of lefumng and considering all those changes and promo- 
tions which the officers regulate for themselvea It really 
reflects no injustice upon any one. All who enter the Amy know 
beforehand the terms on which they enter, and have no reasonable 
ground of complaint. That some do enter without having 
sufficient funds to carry them up through all the grades is true 
enough ; but this deficiency of money is no greater drawback 
than a deficiency of brain or of physical qualification, all of 
which are hindrances to military advancement. The officer 
witii brains and no money, say the opponents of the purchase 
system, is treated unfairly; but how can that be when if he 
had brains he perfectly well comprehended his position at the 
time he assumed Ae British uniform? Nor because some have 
brains and no monw must it be assumed that others have money 
and no brains, and gain their promotion on the bads of the 
fomer qusdification only. The Qovemment fixes the brain 
qnalificaticm, and can make it as high as in its wisdom it^ deems 
suffident The money qualification is determined by a different 
tribunal. (ffiScers who combine talents of mind and talents of 
silver have the best chance ; but it is not true to assert that 
retjly able and distinguished men have no means of promotion 
without money. Some officers are appointed even now by 
selection, and some rise from the ranks in the same manner. 

“Army purchase, finally, is a tystem which ought to be c^ 
tidered per-ee. It has no necessary connexion whatem with 
schemes of general Army cngankatiou, and sedng that its diisf 
opponents ere not ntilitary bnt pdfiticad, we wonder why it has 
been so obbruded on the country at a time when it was desirable 
to avc^ all occadon for poUticM strife and discord ? The look- 
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oat » diamal indeed if men of opponte political views are never 
to tajce common action, even on questions of snch universal interest 
as the milit^ defence of their common countiy.'" 

Eight millions sterling is ontainly a large sum which the 
British taxpayer is a^ed to pay as the price of extinguishing the 
vested interests of several thousand gentlemen in the British 
Army, and thus of removing the obstacles which it is alleged 
they present to really efficient Army organisation. If at least 
that sum must be paid in order to enable Mr. Cardwell to abolish 
Army purchase, the nation ought to be thoroughly assured tirnt 
the evils to be got rid of, and the advantages to be secured by 
its abolition, are really of the first magnitude. We therefore 
propose to examine, and, as far as possible, to ascertain the 
value of the aiguments in favour of the system — arguments 
which we believe we have fairly reproduced in the forcing 
patagrapha 

National economy is the first and strongest plea advanced. 
The country obtains, it is said, the services of 6000 or 7000 
officers for a very much less sum than would be possible by 
ai^ other plan, and also escapes the outlay of a large sum annually 
whidi but for the existing system would have to be ptdd in the 
shape of pensiona This may be true, and yet constitute no vsdid 
aigument'in favour of the system ; for the system itself may be 
bad, and if so, however economical, would still be dear at any 
pricft We can, therefore, form no valid judgment of the econo- 
mical tide of the question until we know what are the 
practical effects of the working of the plan of purchating an 
entrance into the Army and, when in it, of purchasing promotion 
step by step. It is said Army purchase concerns toeofficem 
themselves mudr more than the country. This remark might be 
true if it mattered nothing to the country liow the officers work 
is done ; but it is precisely because the countrv has an uui^eak- 
ably grwt intemt in this question that seconaarily it is scarcely 
1 m conicerned in the manner in which commistions and pcomo- 
tions are conferred. In respect to the numerous manufactured 
products supplied bv laige companiea^ it matters little to 
nation, though it deeply concerns the companies themstites^ 
how tiiey are organized, and how their officere are promoted ^iir* 
creasingly re^ntible and remunerative positions; for in 
'oase it is the quality wd price of the article produce^ ahd'nci 
tiie personal phara^ers of the producers^ which concern tile con* 
snmors ; but in the case of the Army, the question of the peraonat . 
diaracter fff the offioeie— their gen^ alnlky, thdr inranstihdil ' 
educatimi, drill, and experience, thtir special af^iudotu peadhne 
the duties devolvmg tm them — is the. very question wlutii- hod* 
ceres the nation supcwoely. It is bound at the peril ef its 
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to secure the very best officers that can be produced. No one 
wbo'duly considers how small is the number of tealiy able and 
really educated men in proportion to the total number of the 
English people, will venture to assert that out of the few thou* 
sands of young men who have the money wherewith to buy their 
entrance into the Army, England has the faintest chance of 
obtaining that proportionate number of duly qualified and really 
able offiwrs which she imperatively needs as the condition of 
her continued existence as a Great Power, which therefore she is 
bound to obtain, and which, proceeding in a rational way, we 
feel assured she can and will obtain. 

Again, assuming for the moment that all the young men who 
buy their entrance into the Army are of the best possible stuff 
out of which its officers can be developed, surely the country is 
deeply concerned in the solution of the problem — how to select 
from the aggregate those officers who are the worthiest^ and how 
to secure their appointment to the most important and the most 
responnble positions. And though it may be admitted that in a 
certain rude way money is representative of a kind of elementary 
education as well as social status, experience does not prove that 
the money-test of the presence of intelligence and the qualities 
especially necessary to constitute wise and reliable leaders of men 
is altogether a good one. Of two young officers, one ma^ have 
bnuns deserving promofion, but no money to buy it ; whue the 
other may have money with which he buys it, but no brains 
deserving it. Is this arrangement — by which mediocrity ad- 
vances and merit is left in the rear, by w'hich England’s strength 
is in danger of being led by folly to destruction instead of bring 
led by genius to victory— one in which the country has no con- 
cern t Are its most vital interests unaffected by a system which 
works such effects as were depicted by Havelock, when he wrote, 
in the letter quoted by Mr. Trevelyan, that he was sick for 
years in writing fat promotion, that three sots and two fooU had 
purchased over him, and that if he had not had a family to 
support he would not have served another hour t But it is srid, 
no officer, however la^e his purse, can obtain promotion without 
submitting to examination and gpving satismctoiy evidei^ of 
his fitness for the position he is about to assume ; thrii if the 
exminatimis are not sufficiently searching, if the Government is 
satiiffied with a low minimum of qualifioation, and that if, there- 
fore, officers obtain important commands without bring properly 
qualified for thema the foah lies with the Government whidh 
tolriates inefficient examinations, and not not with the system of 
- purritase. But when once the Government has recognised that 
an ^cftr hasa substantiri propmty in his commisrion, a pr<qieriy 
he ia entiUed to sell, and the proceeds of which he may cooenl on’ 
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as a provuioii for his family, it has virtaally bound itself to deal 
very tenderly and indulgmitly with him when testing his ibtel- 
leetnal and professional qualifications. Moreover, it is practically 
obliged to choose for promotion, from the limited number of 
candidates who possess the capital necessary to purchase their 
advance. Outside of this charmed circle, except for ofGicers of 
the highest grade, it may not seek for its re(q>onnbie military 
servants. It is inevitable therefore that under such a system tho 
War 0£5ce should find itself powerless to enforce any adequate 
professional training, and that ample professional knowledge, 
skill, and experience should not be assiduously sought for and 
discovered by rigorous sifting and examinations, seeing that when 
found tliey are often unaccompanied by that money qualification, 
wi^out which they avml their possessors nothing as aids 
to promotion. Obviously such examinations would be labour 
lost ; they are therefore ignored, and the possibility of promotion 
is ftankly recognised at the possibility of buying it. Hence it 
was that the Earl of Cardigan became a lieutenant-colonel in nx 
years, while the not less noble Havelock — ^though noble perhaps 
m a different way — was condemned by his poverty to remain a 
subaltern a quarter of a century. If it were posable to institute 
a rigorous system of selection by examination along with that of 
purchase, why did a commission recommend the abolition of 
purchase in the case of officers above the rank of major, in order 
that the command of regiments might not be affected by pur- 
chase ? Simply because they found purchase incompatible with 
searching examinations and really judicious appointments. But 
though, as Sir John Fakington told the House of Commons^ the 
Government was anxious and tried to adopt the recommendation 
of the commisnon, it found the purchase imtem so deeply rooted 
in the Army, that the attempt was abandoned as impracticable. 
And not only this small instalment of reform, but almost every 
other is impracticable, as Mr. Cardwell has pointed out, so long 
as the purchase system stops the way. 

The system is praised because it avoids the evils of promotion 
by seniority, and the difficulties of promotion by selection. But 
we are. not aware tiiat any one at the present day whose judg- 
ment commands respect proposes the alternative of promotien by 
smi^ty : certainly there is not the faintest chance its adep^ 
.tkm' It most be.admitted at once, therefore, that in abwdoning 
the practice of promotion by purchase^ the Government will bo 
compelled to rsanrtto that of promotion by selection. But though 
Sir John Fakington’s 'mind is filled with distre^ by the ipore 
reooUection of his mismy when, as Hint Lord of the Admin^, 
he was constrained .to attempt the painful mactiCeof idtietion^t 
must be remembered that all men ate not Sir Jifim Ffdimlitbas ; 



that other First Lords do not seem to have snifered so grievously; 
that -though promotion by selection obtains in the Bntish Navy 
the repute of its officers is not inferior to that of the officers of 
the British Army ; that the officers of the Artillery and of the 
Engineers are even now promoted by selection, and never- 
theless, the efficiency of those divisions of the Army has not been 
impured, but, as some think, rather improved by the adoption of 
that method ; and that, in fact, the wonderful efficiency of the 
Frusnan Army is in great measure due to the system of {uromo- 
tion by selection. Certainly in Prussia that system has been 
presided over by the genius of Moltke ; but is Inland so barren 
of administrative genius that she must refuse to adopt the best 
possible ^stem because she despiurs of finding men able enough 
and honest enough to administer it rightly ? If we have come to 
this, we had better at once abandon all hope of progress, and 
make full and consistent profession of our imTOtency by applying 
the system of purchase not only to the ArtUleiy and Engineer 
branches of the Army, and the whole of the Navy, but to the 
whole of the Civil Service also. Surely, if the system is the best 
possible system for British military service, it must also be the best 
postdble ^tem for the British public service generally. 

For the reasons just adduced, we are far from thinking the 
system of purchase a good one ; therefore, though nominally the 
cheapest, it is in our opinion really a veiy dear one, and only 
leas dear because leas disastrous to the nation than the system of 
promotion by seniority would probably prove to be. Moreover, 
we are no admirers of the artifice by which the nation esoajpes 
pajring really meritorious officers of the British Army the rail 
amount fairly due for their servicea The labourer is worthy of 
his hire, and to secure the services of a large body of more or less 
educated men at a price much below the real worth of those 
services, is a transaction which, even though it deserve the 
epithet “smart,” and we don’t think it does, is certainly un- 
worthy of the English people. As a rule, no services are so in- 
efficient and unsatisfactory as gratuitous or badly paid services ; 
and in our opinion it will be sound economy to get rid of the whole 
systehi of Army purchase even at the immMiate cost of eight or ten 
millions sterling, and with the prospect of a permanent increase 
of the amount paid aonualiy in officers’ salaries and pensions. 
I^erefinre, though we have to point out what we think the short- 
comings of Mr. Cardwell's reorganization scheme, and deplore 
what seem to us its indicatimis of a policy of isolation in respect 
to fcrmgn nations and of colonial abandonment, we heartily con- 
gratulate the Qovernment on its courage in determining to put an 
end to Army ]^rcha8^ and rgoioe in oraerving that by the dedrion 
of the llbuse of Odmmons on the 17th nit. it is; as Mr. Benuti 
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Osborne said, " doomed.” As justly remarked by Mr. Cardwell, 
“Whether we are guided by the example of other oouatries — 
whether you regard the practice of civil ocoupationa or pursuits — 
whether you ta^e the authority of the highest oBScers of foreign 
States, or the recommendations of the Boyal Commissionerfr— 
you are brought to the conclusion that not money, not seniority, 
but selection on the ground of merit, is the proper way which 
promotion should be carried out.” 

If the old English saying, that “ One volunteer is equal to ten 
pressed men,” rtill has any truth in it, the nation cannot do 
better than follow the guidance of the proverb in preference to 
any suggestions for a system of compulsory service. Amount 
the “ thousand and one” letter^ speeches, and pamphlets which 
have been forthcoming during the last few months on military 
topics, very few, and these not from the most practical or ele- 
vated sources, have suggested the conscription or ballot as either 
politic or necessary. The great tide of public opinion is against 
any system of constrained military service. British notions of 
personal liberty, and British social necessities, could only with 
great difficulty, and on the morrow of some dire calamity, be 
reconciled with the general European methods of raising large 
armies. It cannot be doubted that the plan of conscripting 
soldiers is one which greatly facilitates the duties of Oovemment 
and simplifies the management of armies. If, however, a qrstem 
is to be judged solely by what is achieved through its adoption, 
then forced labour, like that of the Israelites and Egyptians on 
the great pyramids of Egypt, or the African negro in the cotton- 
fields of Carolina, can be justified, and should be perpetuated. 
To make a man a soldier without his full and firee consent would 
be a galling tyranny to which the British people would not be 
likely to submit, and which no circumstance would justify except 
some painful emergency which of itself would evoke a spon- 
taneous patriotism and supersede all necessity for coercion. 

It is satii^hctory to find that Mr. Gladstone’s Clovwnment is 
not bewitched in favour of compulsory Army service. Indeed, 
Mr. Cardwell suggested that such a mode of raising the Brittsh 
Fmees might be not only “ distasteful to the oomdryl* but even 
“ (AjeetunuMe m the highest degreeT There can be little doubt 
that this language fruriy and fully describes tite general temper 
of soeirty. Beople reason thus on tbesulnect:-— '“We are an 
insular natien. Our oountiy is protected by a wateny battier 
more effisctual against invasion than a hundred armies. wiib 
to mijoy the advantage which a kind Providence Ims bestosred 
upon u% and not to be reduced to the unhappy level of tiie i^reat 
C^nthsental nations vrim, by reason a gaQgM|ddad OOfto 
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tigait;^, are compelled to keep under training so large a proportion 
of their population.” Bat the enlightmied popular opinion is not 
simply negative— 'it does not say, " Let things alone ; we need no 
armies; we want no reform.” On the contrary, the nation 
believes Uiat we need both armies and reform ; but it rdies on 
the principle of voluntary enlistment as a more natural, a more 
healthy, and a more successful way of recruiting and maintaining 
the armies of the State. Mr. Cardwell has put the Government 
endorsement to this sentiment in words which betoken a correct 
apiaredation of British patriotism : " It appears to me there ia 
no ruMer eight thorn (hie country wtrnrde whm toe eee <m 
Army i/a tohieh aU daeeee, from toe highest grade to the Unoeet, 
are eerving by volunta/im service^' There is the proper ring in 
this note of commendation. It is but just to acknowledge the 
fact that the British Empire, with little short of a million of 
armed men in its military employ, uses no constraining influence, 
and accepts only spontaneous service. There is hardly another 
nation can say as much ; and with such a system in full vigour, 
and answering every reasonable expectation, it would be Tittle 
short of madness to introduce another mode, and especially one 
so contrary to the genius and habits of the nation. British citi- 
zens can be led more easily than driven, and we have only to 
apply to our Army the common laws of human kindness and 
human sympathy, to make voluntary enlistment a permanent and 
flourishing institution. Whilst magnifying the influence of “love 
of country,” as a stimulating motive or the highest posrible valuer 
there are some who think that even the “love of money” should 
be repealed to as a charm wherewith to attract voluntary en- 
listmentft rather than resort to the oln^ionable system of com- 
pulsion. Lord Derby has expressed nimself as fitvourable to a 
natural competition with the labour market when we need 
soldiers. Mr. Cardwell agrees “ wilh Lord Derby token he eaid 
it toovidbe far better to pay for the service toe want performed." 
^me will refuse to be soldiers either for love or money. Some, 
^if jnoper and kindly treatment be insured, will serve Aeir 
’’country, doubtless, for love only, whilst a still larger number will 
be swayed by the doable attraction of both love and money. 

Wiim refmrenoe to what Lord Derby suggested — competition 
with the labour market when we need (mdiers — ^it may be as well 
to notiioe how some minds dwell upon the apparmit (meapness of 
Armies raisad by conscription. IkhtA Carnarvon simgested to the 
Houae til peon, on flSrd February, “how mwk less an Army 
waifld ooBt if we oontd wppesA to the free services and energies of 
evmy abh^bodied man m tho oonnby.” But even as a porMy 
inoQstaiy questmn, wa feed aure the voluntary system is by fiw 
the least Imidaniome to tiMOAlaoiL Hr. Cardwell evidently agreaa 
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wiiih tbisview of tKe n)atter,aad thinlcsthat "althougb coaBcripia<Hi 
affteared at first aght to be a cheap way of raiasg an Ai^y, it 
was not so to the country.” 

But although for the purposes of the regular Army, at all times, 
and for the Beserre Forces in times of peace, the Qovemment of 
Mr. Qladstone “ is not jn'^pared to reeommimd drat there ehdll 
be a/ay compulsory service” it, nevertheless, casts a most unde- 
served and unnecessary slur on the courage of the British people, 
by suggesting that there may come “ times of emergency wften 
it might be necessary to resort to eompvtsory service.” Thus, 
after complimenting and magnifying the voluntary system, Mr. 
Cardwell goes so far as to distrust its e&cacy at the vetpr moment 
when it would be most wanted, and actually “ inserts in the BUI 
a clause enabling tire Sovereign to call Parliament together for 
(hat purpose, to raise any force that may be necessary by the 
compulsory system.” The meaning of this clause, in other words, 
would seem to be this — " British troo^ are fair-weather soldiers : 
they come out, strut about and exhibit their feathers when the 
sunshine of pe^ is around them, but disappear on the advent of 
storms.” If this be true of the British soldier — ^whether belonging 
to the regular Atmy or reserves — then all voluntary enlistment 
is a sham, and there is neither patriotism nor courage left in the 
nation. If, on the other hand, it is a libel on the character of our 
countrymen, the provision made by the Government for com- 
pulsory service in times of emergency, is a mere waste of word^ 
an unnecessary encumberment of the statute-book, already too 
voluminous and verbose. Moreover, it is very like a standing 
insult, seeing that it ever points to the probability of British 
patriotism failing when most needed. 

Many objections, both moral and phydeal, can be urged against 
this proposal of the Government First, it may be urged wat if 
we leave our preparations for defence until an emergency has 
actually arisen, we may as well leave them out of our 
altogether, sinm, in ttiese days of steam and electricity, almost 
the sole condition of military success is a constant preparedness. 
Germany was fully armed, and her reserves all ready, when the’ 
late war broke out loanee was only very pirtially prepared, and 
her reserves not readily available ^ hence her chances of victory 
were firom tiie outset aU but md. The disorganized and iU- 
assorted army which capitulated at Sddan may serve to warn 
Governments against leaving the organization <n thmr to 
the actual occurrence of a crisis. Why should such an erample 
of folly be lost on the British people ? Secondly, there can be no 
snffident and valid reason why the Militia forces should not be 
kept up to their fiill and requisite strength at all times; They 
form an inezpendve portion of our Army, and noocosideratimM 
of economy ought to be allowed to interfere with th^ mafarte- 
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lianoe in poi^r s^ngth. Suraly ire have statesmeuand generals 
eapinble of estintatbg tibe wants of die oonntry, so aS' to 

determine tbe immw of-tbe Militia it is desirable to keep np. 
That qu^on of manbrns once settled^ the patriotism m the 
people will do tbe rest. IHurdly, "in case ofgreat emergent,” says 
the_(3ovemment Bill t What may not this be made to ngnify ? 
It is a Tsgae expresrion, and desenres some attention. If an 
inmaon of our shores, or a threatened invarion, is the emeigen<^ 
signified, why not bare it so explicitly stated ? But to imagine the 
ballot would be needful at sncn a moment of peril is, we think, 
a dangerous delusion. In 1804, when the population of these 
islands was only about seventeen million^ 436,000 volunteers 
flocked to the national standard, in reply to the proud threatenings 
of Napoleon ; and can it be doubted but that now, with a popu- 
lation of 30,000,000, twice as many would offer themselves ? If 
invasion, or threatened invasion, ro tbe “emetg^noj" alladed 
to, Mr. Ci^well’s time had been better occupied in some other 
way than in compiling so many pages for regulating the possible 
employment of a ballot for the Militia. Ferhaps^ however, by 
" the great eme^en<^” Mr. Cardwell contemplates a foreign ex- 
pedition, when it might be detiiable to increase the Militia as a 
nome guard, so as to set the regular Arm^ free. If this be tbe 
Oovmnment idea, we seem to detect in this balloting scheme an 
attempt to upset the system of voluntary enlistment, or to make 
the Militia perform the functions of a fighting reserve to the 
reguliw forces. The Militia is for home defence, and oujd^t not 
to be looked upon as any reserve to the standing Array, which 
should possess its own independent reserve in full strong and 
efficiency. I^ therefore, *‘the emeigen< 7 " contemplatea in the 
Bill is tbe danger or imminence of invasion, the ballot can never 
be wanted. If, on tbe other hand, the emergency have any 
connexion with foreign campaigning, then Parliament on^t not 
to sanction any such arbitrary dUturlMimce of civil life as is in- 
vtihr^d in this prurtion of the Bill. To grant compulsory powers 
to Ministers of State, to be put in force as they may deem neces- 
auy, on the occurrence of what in tiieir qres may be an emer- 
gency, is very like giving to them the means of repairing at the 
cost of (be libe^ of tire peoide, tbmr own previous negieots'and 
shertoominga- ^ save money and earn reputation fi>r economy, 
tiiOT may anoir tiie Milflto forces to dwindle in times of peace, 
fherang tide seonity' in tii^ omisnon, that if an emergency 
they can ak once resort to compulsory service, and so stave 
dffiibe' iU^conseqnenbes, of poli^. This ought not to be. It 

aseestida what;nuinbw of men are required. _ Raise 
them at ones^ and maiMa;^ them in readinesa fat duty, if ever 
tim octaaott m empItQdng th«m tiionld unhappily arise. 
Cr«iaiC«f:N«.CIiXX3miL]--^R»irBsaiB8,Vol.X3aiX.Ko.Il. Iill 
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Tet even were the ballot to become neoessaiy there is (me 
(ilaase which deserves censure and erasoie— that which jMroViideft 
^at "‘xto pmson balloted to eorve in the MUdiia dudl he pe>r- 

ofajimef* Equality, “in fact,” is suppo^ to be contain^ In this 
brief sentence. To take by means of the ballot*boz a promisou* 
ous crowd of persons from all (dassea^ and compel them to serve 
in an army, is thought by some people to be equality. Mu<di 
more frequently does it involve erueltv of the most unjustifiable 
kmd. What equality can there be between the working mim 
who ^ves up civil wages for military waget^ whose livelihood is 
unaffected % a temporary absence, and the merchant who 
is taken away from his business and its larger earnings, and when 
the war or the danger is past, goes back to find all his trade 
diverted, his customers dispersed, and his livelihood gono ? The 
wife of the labouring man, accustomed to earn her own bread, 
suffers comparatively little inconvenience or loss by her husband’s 
constrained absence. On the other band, the merchant’s wife loses 
her sole support when her husband is drawn away from his bum- 
ness. Between the Government recognition and approval of the 
principle of voluntary enlistment and this arbitrary and compul- 
sory clause at the end of the Bill, there is a serious discrepancy*. 
Tbe one savours of true liberty, the other has the complexion of 
an unendurable tyranny. The voice is Jacob's voice, but the 
hands are the hands of Esau. 

Sound as the system of voluntary enlistment really is in 
theory, and wholesome as it is in practice, yet there have been 
times and occasions when it has seemed to fail in answering the 

S tations formed of it. During the Crimean War, when 
rs were urgently needed to bring up the British Army to 
something like a respectable footing, the voluntary principle for 
a lon^ time hardly did more for us than repair waste without 
creating fresh strength. But ought this lack of elastidty really 
to be charged against the system of voluntary enlistinent ? Doe$ 
it not rather point to our common British fiimim of leaving the 
fbkire to take care of itself, and refusing to make ^y while the 
cun shines ? Can we reasonably expect the voluntaiy syatett to 
aa^er perfectly if we«ibjectit to altonate encouragementB and 
diaeouragements} Sometimes dkmng our tecraifiDg dBoea 
and sbottiag our doors in the fiue of wilHng hearts; m ot^^ 
(qsming them wide, and employing all the bkmd^menls qf tifa 
auHtaty art to attract, if not to trap, the uiMaty. 3%«ea whost 
voluntary sernces we seek and appi^t^ ate pee^e posseseed 
of feelings common to the race ; and if the aountsy m not vti^g 
to receive them what they are willinff><te eoms^ etiber avenues 
of occupation open before them, and their vehmttliqF aatvioee are 
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]^, to the natioa for ever. Britiwneedi toantiapateher aeoes* 
uti5% aad to provide for uopleaeant. contingendee a mdent 
forethought. There can be but little doubt that the vwanta^ 
tQretem of eulistment, properly enoouraged and manipulated, wiu 
Mcure every military want of the nation. It should, however, 
be kept like a pmennial ^ring, ever flowing. Once for al^ it 
shoifld be made an established prindple in this great country 
that the Sovereign rdies folly on the patriotism, of her snl^ects 
of all classes to furnish by voluntary enlistment the militury force 
necessary for the dignity and safety of the Empire. 

^e Qovemment proposals for regulating the periods for 
which soldiers are to be enlided seem to be all that can be 
denred, if only the men who enter the Armv are likely to be 
satisfied with them. Many join the Army with the intentimi of 
spending their lives in it ; and it certainly does not appear very 
just for the nation to enjoy the best years of a soldier's life, and 
then refuse him longer service on the ground that he will become 
entitled to a pension. Short service may suit some men ; but 
we incline to the idea that most of those who enlist prefer long 
service. To make the short service system, without pension^ 
attractive, it will be necessary for the Oovernment to teach 
every soldier a trade of some sort, so that on the expiration of 
his Army service — say six years — ^he may enter the reserve for 
another six years, and either practise the trade be has learnt or 
obtiun a Gov^ment divil tituation. No more admirable sr^- 
gestion for improving the status of the British soldier was ever 
proposed than that for giving a preference to all properly quahfied 
old soldiers in the civil appointments of the State. The nation 
most be just and kind to those of her sons who risk their lives 
in her service. To enter the British Army ought, indeed, to be a 
provision for life, sub)^, of course, to the good l^haviour of the 
men, and if only soldiers, alter twelve years’ service, could get 
hoooutdble employment, the matter of pennon^ exc^t in times 
of warfote, would har^y kouble os at uL 
. The attempt to enlist men for genend service, whether in the 
regular Army or the hUlitia, la not at all likely to succeed. 
Men, and pwticulailv British men, are not ninefdns, to be placed 
anywhere to be bowled at without ref«renoe to their individual 
sentimenta Siqirit de corps” is a powerful incentive'to v^on* 
taiy mill^ent. Men read of the exploits of particular legi* 
mentis Wfi they ssdijtt so completely identify themselveg 
vtith the 0{Hiit ef the neat, that the country may count a^pdn 
upoumiiiiibir mndoitB if ever tire like occanon should arise. Ba 
local aseodaikms bear the strongest swajnover 
sseo. Depending 4ts we do ujpon voluntary enlistment, every 
WBOotmgsBMah im every hamioement should be held eut^ in 

LI* 4 
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otdsr to Attract good men. Wo must Appeol not less to sonti* 
than to the more vulgar passkmA Enlistioff men for 
general service is too suggestive of a purely mechanicu era to be 
worthy of succesa 

Touching the military defence of our colonial possessions^ Mr. 
Cardwell is most emphatic. His own words will best ezmess the 
ideas of the Ministry on that subject, although it may be found 
that society at large is not so umversaUy like>minded with the 
Qovemment as he supposes: “It is an almost nmveroaUy 
OMs^pted prinowU oj English policy," said Mr. Cardwell, 
“that in these days it is no longer desvrabU to mamtain at 
the ea^enee of the ErUish taapay&e a standing A.rmy to defend 
ow mstant colonies." Two questions are here Joined together 
which are not necessarily connected, and which, lor the sake of 
eleamesa it will be desirable to serrate. The defence of the 
outlying provinces of the British Empire is the first and most 
important of the two. What contribution those provinces should 
miuce to the Imperial Exchequer, for Imperial purposes, being the 
other. The first>named concerns the honour and integrity of 
the Empire in its relations with foreign powers, with whom the 
Imperial Government alone negotiates on all matters of peace 
or war. The last-named question is, on the other hand, an 
internal matter affei^g the equitable adjustment of Imperial 
taxation. 

Now it cannot be truly siud of the people of the United 
Eingdom, that they wnAversaU/y accept the principle of leaving 
the colonies to take their own chance, in any possible conflicts in 
which the Empire may be involved. So far from this being the 
case, it may be affirmed that a most consideraUe majority, of 
those who are capable of understimding, and weighing, the im- 

S ortant relationship of Britain to her colonies, have no sort of 
erire or intention to leave them to the tender merries of an 
enemy, who might seek to wreak that vengeance on some weak 
extremity of the Empire, which he failed to secure at the stronger, 
«id better armed centre. On the other hanc^ no doubt, Mr. 
Cowell truly interprets the sense of the British publio, when 
^ suggests, mat they universally conrider that the tele expense 
Imperial armies, maintained for Imperial purpose^ shonld not 
be borne exclusively by the people of the home islands. The 
{ipibli^ think, and think correctly enot^, that the .shcoessful 
crioDMtt. irho has entered npon a ^endid inheritance, 
bestowed npon him by the mpther-countary, is in quite as good a 
poritiopi, and rather better able, to oontribute his ebaip^ 'tite 
topCTial.j^ei |^t]^n^^ pew sfawggling peoi^e ci the ^ pil^^^ 

questions, in ordw te gsr^e eoira^y the ptth^ 
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country. Mr, Oardwell links them tether, and so frames his 
argument as to mipport the idea, that England desires practiieallv 
to abrcffiate her militaTy duties towards the colonies ; the seal tram 
being that the mass of intelligence, and we incline to think also 
the mass of popular sentiment, is in iavour of even a closer union 
wiili the colonies tban now exista We desire heartily to protect 
every province of the Empire. We have not become (mile so 
sordid as to calculate how much it will cost to defend Canada, and 
are not diq>osed to barter away our honour for a bag of money. 
But the colonists most be responnve in their affection. They 
must be fair towards their fellow-countrymen at home, and con- 
tribute pro rata, with all the citizens of the Empire, towards the 
expense of those establishments which are needful to the defence 
of the same. Have they been asked to do this ? and have they 
declined ? We fancy no dear propositions of the sort have ever 
been preferred, and it is simply unjust, as well as most impolitic, 
to cast off our colonial Empire without properly testing the 
question. 

But to take a case, though very unlikely, we hope, to occur-^ 
a war with America. Should we or should we not despatch 
troops to Canada on such an emergency ? or would it be the 
policy of the country to allow Canada to suffer the loss of inde- 
pendence, as the result of a quarrel between ourselves and the 
States? If we should have to send troops there, or to any other 
colony, in case of war, we must have them to apnd ; and every 
soldier, therefore, on the present home establishment that would 
be required for colonial service, is so much sham as regards our 
general offensive power. If the Empire is to remain responsible 
for the intemty of its distant possessions^ and if troop will have 
to be sent thither in times of danger, surely it woulu be a wiser 
policy to maintain constant garrisons in the colotues, if only as a 
nudeus and encouragement to the Militia and other reserve forces 

tiiose provincea Moreover, if the troops are ever to be sent 
to the colonies under any circumstancee, and are actually kept at 
home in readiness for such duties, then we are doing exactly what 
Mr. Cardwdl says is not dedrable— viz., **mainttuning at the 
expense of the Britidi taxpyer a standing army to dmedd our 
distant oolmdea” l%e only change being, that we lo<Ate the 
tiroqp in the worst possible position, far away from their work, 
and at the same time deceive oursdves with the idea that our 
avmlable Army at home is much larger than on an emergency 
it tmuld j^ve to be. 

Thb Government scheme makes no provision for colonial 
athsty- It ignores oompletely all responsimlity for odonid de* 
itecsi and treati the protectimi of theEmpireesif it were 
tibe htfdwe of these few idands in tiie North Atlantie, 
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toe disbanded Uie Oanadia/n B^e, who defended the fiyntier 
between the United States amd Ccmada, we did nothing ^ to 
im^wthe deferwive power of England, nor did we do anymm^ 
to diminish ihai power when we disbanded Uw Cape Rifles. ' 
Note this self-contented reflection of Mr. Cardwell, wd coiB{»re 
it with Mr. Grant Duff’s peroration at the close of bis speech on 
Indian affoirs, by which he evidently desired to impress npon 
the House of Commons and the country, the persuasion that 
Britain was not only " a great Etiropean power, a great Ameri- 
oanpower,ayreat African power, agreed Ansbrodasian power, 
agreed oceanic power, but also a greed Asiediopower." "Weare 
prepaured to defend India, “our great Asiatic power;” we must 
defend the seas, “ our great oceanic power and are we then to 
leave out of our calculation those other parts of the great whole — 
our American, African, and Australasian power ? Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is ever the same question of money which mwes the 
difference. India provides her own Army. The mercantile 
marine pays its contribution to the Exchequer, and a heavy one ; 
but Australia, Canadi^ and Africa will not pay. The military 
defence of the colonies thus resolves itself into a question of 
money, and we believe that if only our colonial fellow-subjects 
were approached in a proper and national spirit, and allowed a 
vmce on the great navu and military problems of the hour, this 
seeming difficulty would be easily overcome. The various parts 
of the great whole would eventually be so interlocked in one 
enduring interest, that it would be difficult for any enemy, how- 
ever skilful, to find a weak point in the armour of the British 
Giant. 

When two nations have resolved on war, that one has the 
greatest posable advantage which can transfer the field of opera- 
tions to the territory of its adversary. Humanly epealdng, the 
invading army, other things being equal, is almost bound to win. 
The war just closed illustrates this point admirably. Many think 
that France lost all her chtmees, by not being able to advance 
xiqiidly into Germany after the dedaration of war. Such a step 
wiMtld have deranged many of those wdl planned Goman 
fchetnes about which we have heard so much, and, not inunw- 
bablf, have given one or two victories to the impetuons Mdmm 
of Ftoaoe^ as would have sustained them heronsal^ tlmW||^ 

subsequent hardriiips. lu tiie ease of Germany, cwnee was 
itoffinDOi and by her brilliant inovement into tilm Fisn^ piw> 
vinoes^ site spared her own soil, encouraged her 
indeed left them hardly any alt«i»Mitve hut to win or be 
rtroyed. This is m desson which our coantiylms not fidted 4e 
learn '—that defence doeanot mean “ toiitdowwasjd^imitihr jsw 
adversary to oome to jow»>does not im^ * 
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over the parapets of yoar stone fbrbresses^ and across your eratery 
barHer and cxy * C!ome on, I am ready for you.’ ” A true defence 
rather involves sooh bold and manly strat^y as will keep the 
sounds and sights of war at a distanoe from home. The Goverjt- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone, however, seem entirely to ov»look t^ 
view of the case. They have not even contemplated a forei^ 
»]^iti<m. By the confession of the Commander>{n*Cbief, ww 
is doubtless in the confidence of Mr. Cardwell, " o^mcs w eer- 
tcmlyiuA intended in the meaemee which hem been pro- 
powaded.” Tet it can hardly be matter of doubt, that the 
country has determined within itwlf that there must bean Army 
available for service beyond these shores, in case of difficulties 
abroad, involving British interests. Not such an Army in point 
of numbers as the great Continental powers wield ; for it in not 
pretended by any sensible person that we should ever fight a 
great military power single-handed on land. But such an Army 
as would play no mean or contemptible part, in conjunction with 
the Army, or Armie% of some ally or allies Mr. Cardwell makes 
no provision for such a contingency. His scheme embraces (md 
contemplates only a timid stay-at-home decrepit policy. A policy 
of encouragement to those that hate us, and of discouragement to 
our friends. The nation cannot rally round such a programme as 
this, and will not. Britain dare not withdraw from all Euro- 
pean and general responsibility, and shut herself up in isolation and 
indifference. It would not be a secure retreat, «nce such a 
purely selfish policy would be sore to evoke strong feelings of 
reprolmtiott and anger in our Continental neigfabourB^ whose for- 
bmrance we could count upon only in proportion to the number 
and strengthof our ^ttalions. Unless the nation accepts Mr. Glad- 
stone’s conditions^ resolves upon political isolation, and determines 
nevrn again under any circumstances to employ its soldiers 
abroad, we must have an Army ready for foreign war, however 
xmnote tiie contmgency may appear. This Army should be 
enough to support the digmty of the nation, and capable, 
from its numboe^ of c<mdaoting an independent operaliop so as 
to obsiate all neoeash^ for arnr such divided command, as mig^t 
qmU the slilU <ff our genmais) or neutralize the btav^.of 
Jmheta. • A fuwe of say 100, WO men would be a fsir Biitiiffi 
.cmdriliaiioa to any great Shiropean allianca By the Govern- 
ment staristaca^ fhsro are 104^900 regular hroops in these islands, 
not ommting the Htdian deists ; and the bulk of this (one could 
eat^y bo ahippiKl efi, only the regvda/r reserve had a mb- 
atanGal.«dBtanCe and mgaiuzatton, and our home reaervea were 
pm^riy^tmined and bi»^ed'< We have the men, bat net the 
mmlansvyiMBhrag^pareamthe vrfllto ^ t 

Only one aystsm of mintMy oiganuation haa Idtharto latm a 
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pemaaent place in the British Army— that commonly known as 
regimental.” Wherever in the world a Brititii regiment is fodnd, 
there at least is a machine of war perfect in its kind, and glormos 
in its reputation. The British regimental system has never foiled 
to answer all expectations. It has passed through trials and 
vicissitudes of the greatest possible range, and never broken 
down. But if in the past the nation has been satisfied to lutit 
at the creation and perfection of isolated regments and batteries^ 
it has been aroused by recent events in France to detire, and 
even to demand, for the future, a permanent oiganization of 
brigades and divisions ; if not of complete corps d°armde. We 
must get read^ for war at brief notice, and be as perfect in our 
multiples as in our unita Now what steps does Mr. Cardwell 
propose to take, to meet this reasonable expectation and desire of 
the country ? What are the Government plans for accomplishing 
this necessary condition of our continuance as a great power ? A 
brigade is virtually a regiment of battalions and batteries, with 
its own staff of officers. To handle a brigade, consisting of three 
or four battalions of infantry, and at least two batteries of artil- 
lery, requires much more skill and experience than pertains 
to a mere regimental command. From the brigade we natu- 
rally advance to the division, which is composed of two or 
more brigadea The division is lost in the corps d’arm6e, 
or portion of an army, which may embrace two or more 
divisions. Corps d’armee agwn are but subdivisions of a grand 
am5e. In war, all these larger and more important organiza* 
tions become inevitable. ^ Begiments are grouped together, bat- 
teries^ told off to the various commanded a huge and multiform 
machinery is called suddenly into existence — all new, idl untried, 
^ unpractised. We send our children to the fields of slaughter 
in the worst possible condition to insure success. We confide 
50,000 troops perhaps to a general who never before had more 
than 10,000 under his command, and then only for a few hours 
on some silly promenada Divisional generals who hardly know 
the duties of a brigade, and brigadiers fresh from the command 
of a regiment may be thoroughly competort lea^r% but no 
piDofo are demanded that they are ao. Again, other (^foers an 
called upon to provision a mass of men equivalent to the popu- 
kttions of some of our hugest towns^ with no other eaporienea 
than that gained from the pi^ of military history. 

How very melancholy is tins picture rf firftitii military expe* 
neoodt and how perfectly tru^ is perbape <mlv known to the 
Army itael^ and those few avUiaas who have % good oomnaott 
sense, and modomte ^ioft made themsdves aeqnaintedwith 
tile real state of aflhin. The ComiBander-io<Cll^ must fidly 
realise the petition i Jbat what cmi he do f mto ofawe * 
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contact with Ministers of War, of r&ty varioos and even oppo* 
site' views, his' posi^n ia most diflSonlt He has simpty to do 
the best he can with the materials placed at his disposu, and 
carry out. the imperious behests of a ^liammtt which » as fickle 
as the wind, and votes **aye” or " naj/” solely from pi^y or 
personal considerations. It is our conviction that than is very 
little hope for the British Army or Navy, and oonSMuently for 
the country, so long as pt^y " rules the roast," and this scheme of 
Mn Cardwell really supplies us with the strongest po^ble evidence 
that our fears are well funded. Mr. Cardwell does not in his pro* 
posals laid before Parliament on the 1 6th of February, make the 
necessary arrangements for organizing the British forces into per- 
manent brigades and divisions. He cannot have fiuled to read 
the many suggestions made in letters and pamphlets respecting 
such a complete and homogeneous organization of our various 
forces as would effect the desired result ; but he defers that sub- 
ject, showing that public opinion and non-official foretight are in 
advance of the Ministry of Mr. Gladstone on this most im* 
portant of all military reforms. The brigade and divisional 
organization which is imperativdy required is deferred to some 
more convenient season, "ibr," said Mr. Cardwell, “1 da 
TuA aee haw wa can eoniem^^^^ any complete reorganiza- 
tion, of the Army of this oovntry, combining the regular 
Army with the auxiUary forces, until we first eddish the 
syst^ of purchase in the reguiar Army.’* But the aboli- 
tion of Army purchase is to be gradual, according to Mr. 
Cardwell’s plan; for "no greater number of officers shall 
retire in any one yew than the maximum number of that 
rank in the service who retired in the five preceding years.” If 
therefore we are to wait for our much-desired and very impera- 
tive Army organization until "the system of Purchase in the 
regular Army isfimt abdished,” the chances are great that the ' 
present force of public opinion will not be utilized to its pro]^ 
extent. This should not be. A Government which so espetiuly 
rejoices in being the expression of "the will of the people,” 
might with very great advantage to itMlf, and in this putioular 
instance at leairt with equal advance to the nation, give* heed 
to the popular conviction. The Liberal press is as foil the 
sulgec^ and as earnest as the organs of the Oppo^on, and 
there is really no excuse for this great and ehief omistion in the 
Government proposals. The excuse and apology of Mr. Cardwell 
for the atnence of any pxfrriam foe a ini»e gaaeral organization 
of. our foroes are Kent aatisfiM^my. If war necessitated the 
desmtdi of a.'BritiAf Army ftem these shores next week, ther 
Mihi^ of War would have to fom brigades and divinmia 
mi^hhagdimid batteries in whhfir tdl three prinmples of ymeii- 
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Uon, purchase, seniority, and selection would be found ; and ,tlie 
country would rest satisfied that each and all of the various 
elassea of officers would do thdr duty. Nor would the total 
result be in any way affected by this mixture of the modes of 
promotion. What Mr. Cardwml would have to do in case (ff 
emeigen<^ be could have accomplished more re^ily, and with 
still better results, in these moments of peace, with the country 
and the Parliament behind him in full support. The ^uping 
of regiments and batteries of Tolunteers and Militia, with them 
corresponding branches of the regular Army, is possible at this 
very moment. The skilled and the uniddlled thus brought into 
contact would both improve; each would find someming to 
learn from the other, ana a fraternization of the various sections 
of the British Army brought about which would be productive of 
the best possible results. 

As far as we can gather from Mr. Cardwell’s speech, aU the 
Qovemment proposes is to extend a little the principle of divid' 
ing the United Kingdom into military districts^ and to include 
under one general superintendence the various r^;uUur and 
reserve forces in each district. We will not deny that this is 
some little advance on the old, and let us hope obsolete method 
of leaving to times of war the habitual concentration of large 
forcea But W'e foil to discover in this plan of the Covemment any> 
thing more than Brighton and WimWdon reviews on a smaller 
scale, and with more frequent repetition. Mr. GardweU seems in- 
deed to hove some notions of a doser and more intimate amalga- 
mation of our various forces in bis mind, but they are evidently in 
a vepr crude state, and if he at all contemplates destroying the 
specimly distinctive chMacteristics of our various forces, as we hdf 
suspect, be is committing a mistake that will be more eadly per- 
petrated than repaired. What is wanted is a practical rather 
tlum a theoretics amalgamation. The Militia is largely a county 
fittoe, and if m the formation great military districts care be 
taken that their geographical limits be as far as jKMsible identi* 
cd vdth a county or counties, this old and even desiiable asso- 
datioD need not be disturbed. To attempt to construct tike- 
JjliEtia so as to make it serve as a reserve to the regular Axmy 
is to entirely destroy its real character. The Militia » i^fat 
phpe for the respectable artissms and mechanics <ff the countzy, 
and those votioua amm of toil who de^ to stand forth, and 
acquaint themaelvea with the use of arin% aa A defonoe Iw 
Shtiittdaiid in aeaaomsel (fongar. dothad, armed, aaad even paid 
by theeountiy whmt nnder batniim;^ they are teady to do 9 «rl* 
acn. duty whMt the ,i«gitiax foteea Mve to depart^ W to defond 
oardwmut.c«maf>itt«Btimatthejidc<fftheurUv^ Bidthay 
am noptopwj)Baare«fortlH»i8ig^lar Army; andalihou^ifrpiaA 
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timab the Militia has been made available for such purposes, it 
was' only because we lacked those moore legitimate reserves for 
foreign service which we aiaoerely trust will be gathered together 
without much d^y. The 'V(£mteerB are amaotij noti^ in 
Hr.^ OaidwdTs scheme at all, and yet these wbnirable forces in 
conjuno^n with the Militia^ are our main reliance for home 
d^ence. As to the grand totals the Minister of War was most 
It^brious in his otMervationa He took some considemble 
puns to show up the mass of figures ; hut tiiey will not 
bear an mtelligent scrutiny. Infantry, cavalry, artillery, ongi- 
neer^ ]^e upon pile, until the grand total of all terms amounted 
to 470^17 men in these small Mands. Frtmce exhibited to the 
world a fine array of figu^ but she could not form a suffitient 
number of eom^iAeU armies either to attack her foe or defend 
herself. With» immense difficulty and the poorest result she 

B thered .together the Army of Chfilons, when the Army of the 
line was in peril. How many armies could we form nrom our 
grand totid ? Let us start with one^ to include infimtiy 80,000 
and cavalry 8000, requiring at the modem rate of at least four 
field guns p» thousand^no less than 352 field guns. Mr. Oard- 
well, even with his incretm of twenty batteries, only provides 886 

S OS. As to the requirite force of military train finr such an 
my we doubt whetner a quarter of it exists, and thus in the 
hour of need we should find ourselves in the greatest posrible con> 
fumon, and simply because Ministers either cannot or will not 
bring a littie mactioal common sense to bear on these important 
dutiea 

Even our rwular foroes are not naAj for war. They are not 
complete in aU tiie necessary branches of the service. Taking 
the second lin% the regular reserve, which ought to be a dupli- 
cate Amy, with idl its guns, arms, equiment% &c„ in store, we look 
for it in vain. It is only just mentioned in our Ministor of War's 
speech, whmeas if only proposals for an immediate inmease and 
arganiaatum of this loros had been made, they would have 

S ue a loB^ way towards satisfying the wants of the country. 

le tiiird line^ Militia and Yeomanry, possesses all the most 
important elemeats of an Amy. It mustws by Mir. Oardnell’s 
own figures-— 

Inftntry ...... 123,146 

Artillery 19,864 

- ‘ Oavaliy. 1^000 

hut heauggsifo^ekmdofoigaiuaation for them. Hepcovidss 
anfi^ nttittmy, wld^, ^ into ^active smvioe^ the fotqn 
UBSkhayn ijuda to1hefi»ieth IfonMomnatiiimsd 
ihi mlnoh ams mroept ean^innen* 
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idderablo numbers, no attempt is made to bring this crov^d of 
men into reasonable order> or to put it under more experienced 
control. 

The true state of the case is this ; Great Britain has half a 
million of splendid soldiers supplied by voluntary eriistment. 
The country is anxious that these immense forces should be 
properly trained and organized. The men themselves are 
equally willing, but the Government declines to act 

The only symptom of real Army organization which we can 
find in Mr, Cardwell’s statement, is that relating to a division of 
the United Kingdom into military districts. This is unquestion*^ 
ably a first step in the right direction ; but the numter of these 
districts, as at present arranged (thirt^n), is clearly i^ffiden^ 
when the population of these islands is considered. We would 
suggest twenty-four or twenty-five military districts as a more 
useml subdivision of the country; and dividing the total population 
(80,000,000), and the armed forces actually existing (500,000), by 
that number, there would be for each district a recruiting area 
of 1,200,000 souls, yielding 20,000 troops of all ranks in readi- 
ness for war ; or 1 in 60, not by any means a large percentage 
considering that three-fifths of the total force would be raised 
solely for home defence. Twenty thousand troops for each dis- 
trict is a force quite large enough for any general officer to 
supervise, if he is to do ample justice to his command. Another 
step in advance would be to arrange the troops on some regular 
and consistent plan, allotting to each district a suitable^ if not 
equivalent proportion of reguUurs, regular reserve, Militia» and 
Volunteera IBach of these portions oi our Army might fom an 
independent complete brigade, with its 4ae proportion of ar^lery, 
cavalry, engineer^ and train. The regular and Volunteer brigad^ 
to constitute one divirion; the regular reserve and Mtliria 
brigade another. In this way we should possess twenty-four or 
twenty-five complete corps dnrmde, each of two divisions, each 
division of two brigades, in all 600,000 men, in readiness to march 
to the coast at the ^ortest possible notice. Such an Army, if 
on the eve of war, would require an enormous and costly staff of 
geneials; but in time of peace, we think no such expensive 
xnachineiy would necessary. When the various brigades were 
actUfdly ^led out for genei^ review, an opportunity would be 
ewrded for iustnictiug the commanding officers of regimeiit^ 
who could in turn act the part of brij^iers; the majors and 
captains equally assisting in those various duties wbiph by a 
rapid pri>motl 0 n Aey would be required to disdhaige ip aiclpal 
wairfiue. ^ ^ 

Hr.Gardwell ^qpokeof districts^ but said nothing ^utoampetf 
iustructioii, wi^out which thq subdivision of the kmgdom would 
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only J>e theoretical. It is in this direction titat money can be 
moss advantageously expended, and the establishment of such 
Ohamps do Mars would confer incalculable benefit on the Army. 
They would be of suffident area to admit of mi encampment of 
the entire force of the district in which they may be dtuated, and 
to subserve all the purposes of drill and manoeuvres on a large 
scale, rifle and artillery practice and general instrnclton. Store* 
sheds or buildings to contain all the necessary war equipments 
pertaining to the district, would also be desirable addenda to 
these campa Even workshops might be erected in thdr vidnity 
with advantage. The barracks for ue Militia contemplated in the 
Army Bill might be dispensed with if these camps were available ; 
and they would completely supmsede all necessity for the objection- 
able system of billeting at present in fashion. What cotud have 
been easier or more practicable than for the Minister of War to 
have proposed the immediate formation of such camps throughout 
the country ? Why not have organized the home reserve forces 
on the model of the regular Army, giving to both Yolunteers and 
Militia all the necessary artillery and equipments for field duties ? 
Half-drilled armies are better than none at all. It most be 
that men who know something of the use of rifles and caimon, 
and who understand some of the drill and disdpline to which 
soldiers are sulgected, are of greater service to the State than 
perfectly raw troops. A very few weeks of constant drill would 
polish up our reserves in such a manner as to astonish many who 
now profess to look upon them with contempt. With the proper 
machinery of war always in active existence, with the organiza- 
tion into regiments and batteries supplemented by the more 
advanced organization into brigades and divisions, with stores 
and matfrid ready for immraiate use, our reserve armies 
would only require a little smart drill to enable them to take the 
field in antimpationof an enemy with full confidence and certain 
of success. 

Looking then at the military wants of the Empre as a whole, 
we have to coiudder aU those various "duties and reqponribiUties 
which ate posrible as well as probable, in order to determine the 
force of regular and home reserve troops which we need. • To 
avoid fhcing this national self-examination is not to avoid tho 
dangers whmh may and must arise sooner or later, but is very 
lik# the conduct of the ostrich, which buries her head only in the 
sMid, and because optically oblivious to the approadiing eneipy, 
fondly persuades herself that she is secure, There are smious 
trOnbles looming on the politioal horizon. It is impossible not to 
dbare in that growing persoarion that we shall have presently to, 
pM dea^y in blood and ruin for the nusetable mismant^ment 
aw'ifiibHoomi&gs of our Btatesmen. The day of reckoning 
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come } bat at least let os get ready, so as not to aggiavat* our 
soffeiiDgs previous neglects ; so as not 'to vaste the jptedous 
lives of our sons and bitwierB l^ond that pmnt which is inevi- 
taUa The nation lacks nothing but the wisdom and the will 
necessary to dispose and organize existing military resources in 
order to make the nation secure. We have the Sneat p^notmel 
in the world, and already hsif a million of that "right stuff” 
under training. We possess mechanical power and experience 
so far in excess of any other nation, that meet of the Powera arm 
themselves from our workshops. We boast a breed of horses 
suitable for yirar that is coveted and prized by the great military 
nations on the Continent. We have a parse so well filled ana 
so aocesnble, that other kingdoms can hardly warn war withoot 
its aid. Lastly, our geographical situation is surii that we can 
. give battle or refuse it— assume the offensive or act (m the defend 
sive — according to dreumstanoes. With such advantages^ we 
ought to he really powerful, and our continuance any longer in 
a state of military disorganization and unprepareduess^ is a 
standing di^race to our rulers, and a threatening dan^ to 
oorselves. 
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The i^ore^ Beoki noHced in ike fottowing ieeUotu are ehUfiy supplied by Megsnr. 
WujiiAMa & KoBOAir^ ffenrietta Street, CoveiU Chsrden, andUr. Nm, 270, 
Strand, 


THEOLOaT AJUJy PHILOSOPHY. 

T he Theological Eseays of Mr. Hutton, now collected in one 
volume, take us over a considerable period of controversy.^ The 
^^ter part of them appeared some years since in the National 
Iteview. The last Essa^ in the volume, entitled Bomanism, Protes- 
tantism, Anglicanism,’* is designed to set forth to some extent the 
grounds on which the followers of Mr. Maurice can, and in consisteney 
must, hold themselves apart from Bomanism, mere Lutheranism, and 
a Puseyite Sacramental Anglicanism. The Protestant Christianity, as 
Dr. Newman asserts, is in many respects a different religion from the 
Bomw Christianity. According to the Roman svstem, the origin 
and increase of all faith and grace are from without, conveyed in 
divine institutions and ordinances ; according to Lutheranism, »ith is 
awakened from within by the Word.” The theology of Luther owed 
more to the Scriptures, as we think, than Mr. Hutton concedes 
(pp. 400, 401) \ but it is at any rate in its inner seat and spring that 
the theology of Mr. Maurice has affinity with it, while differenced 
from it remarkably in avoiding the theories of substitutiou” and 
imputation.” Lutheranism proper and Bomanism are equally blood- 
stained. The gory crucifix is a necessary element in the one as in the 
other, whether reared materially by the wayside, painted on canvas, or 
dwelt on in the imagination. By this, as well as by Sacramental theories 
of its own, Lutheranism fklls into superstitions nearly as gross as the 
lEtoman. In this countiy the origins Church of England of the rix- 
teeiith century, which was ‘^Beformed,” has been converted into 
Lutheranism, whicli here, as in the greater part of Germany, has un- 
justly usurped to itself the whole credit of the Beformation. The 
Essay of which we have been speaking was written, says Mr. Hutton, 
many years before the others — and it may very well be read first ; it 
represents Mr. Maurice’s theology in its simplest phase^Pauline 
rather than Johannine ; and it is ontinged with the acrimony exhibited 
both himself and friends in the course of the Mansel coi&oversy — 
not that Dr. Mansel’s temper was less blameable than that of his 
opponents. No doubt Dr. Mansel’s arguments, though not orl^aliy 
directed against their school, touched them to the quidk. If men 
cannot know Qod, tibe whole theory of direct communion with the 
Divine ]^ing is undermined s if the finite cannot know the Infinite^ 
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worabip, devotion, love, Faith towards a Divine Objeot, become ^ere 
vame feelings, shadowy illusions^ On the oth^ hand, if the human 
finite can know the Infinite, Dr. Mansel’s argumentation against the 
He^Iians falls to the ground, and Mr. Maurice and Mr. Hatton also 
mi^t find themselves defenceless on that side against a Pantheistic 
hypothesis. The bitterness excited in that controversy is recalled on a 
reperusal of some of the papers in this volume, which may be considered, 
most of them, as contributions to the history of controversy rather 
than as contributions to theology. It is indeed the tendency of those 
religious convictions which assume a direct and specii^d communion 
between the soul of the individual and the Divine Being to render men 
« irascible, when the truth of such pretension, or the sufficiency of its proof, 
is disputed or denied. For there is no common ground on which issue 
may be joined. Moreover, those who maintain the reality of direct 
communion between the human individual spirit and the Deity are 
divided obvioudy among themselves. Thus persons who would be 
known to outsiders as Unitarians and Trinitarians, and these of various 
shades respectively, are convinced that their insight, at least when it 
has been sufficiently and rightly educated and exercised, is capable of 
recognising the Divine Entity in its essential characters — that is to 
say, that what would be by others designated as matter of opinion 
or of belief, is esteemed, in its essential contents and with its neces- 
sary sequences, to be given by insight. And, as we have said, the 
person of what would be called Unitarian opinions (if a Theist gifted 
with insight), would find the Trinitarian conception necessarily excluded 
from his idea of Deity ; the Trinitarian, on the other hand, finds it 
necessarily included : the Theistic insight of Hindus, again, revealg 
to them a Trinity in the Divine Essence very different from the Chris- 
tian Trinity, and wherein God as Destroyer takes the place of God as 
Bedeemer. Implicated also in the Divine Idea and objects of direct 
contemplation, which is assumed to be incapable of misleading, are 
various characters, according to various theolo^es — as of the Predesti- 
nator of his own mere will-— or of the Justifier for the merits and medi* 
ation of Jesus Christ. And so the Person of the Son of God, the 
the liicamate One, with all his Attributes and acces- 
sories, is a necessa^ constituent of the Theistic idea of some, and as 
necessarily is an incongruity to others. Mr. Hutton describes as 
within the range of his own earlier religious experience the contempla- 
tion of the lonely throne of heaven,’’ and the solitude of the Eter^ 
nities weighing upon the imagination” of the Unitarian (p. 247} ; and 
the fiseling that if our prayers are addressed to* One whose eternity we 
image as unshared, we necessarily for the time merge the Father in 
the Qmnisdent and Oomipotent genius of the Universe (ib .) : 

m ^ ether hand, we ptav to One who has revealed His own etei^ty 
throam the XHiemai Son^ff m the spirit of the liturgies, Catholio ai^ Fro- 
tesiaa^ we altenmte bur inuyM to the eternal origmating love> and to that 
filial love in whidi it has heen eternally nduroted, turnup rroia the * Father of 
heaven’ to the ’Son fieaeei»er of the world,’ and back again to Him in whom 
that 8(mevwrest»«4tan essentially ram/ before 

and minds, and filkewe with no soUtary grandeur ”—p. 
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This is noitiiiig but Gre^k Patristic orthodoxy/ dressed in modem 
verbiage. But, of what value can be the witness of an intuitional 
faculty, which in different persons, or in the same persdh at different 
periods, testifies to the eustence of the One, ‘Mn Eternal Solitude,** or 
to the “God essentially aoMl V* Or, to put it in another way— -What 
inference concerning a personal Deity and the mode of His existence 
can be legitimated b^ the testimony of the consdiousness, seeing that 
the consciousness is itself only a phenomenon, a consequent upon un- 
conscious antecedent states P And the worst of it is that this inward 
witness, when it testifies of that which is Christian^ becomes a theo- 
logical creed, as hard, as narrow, and as uncharitable as any framed by 
an CEcumenical Council. In this respect there can be no doubt that 
the adoration of the “ social God*’ tends to produce an infinitude of 
quarrels among men concerning things unseen, whether it be founded 
upon a miraculously attested revelation from without or a spiritual 
insight within. No doubt, if any one denied the three angles of an 
equilateral triangle to be equal, those who beheld it to be so would 
b^ome ver^ angry with him for his obstinacy, if they were not able 
to excuse him on the ground of idiocy. So the believer in the “ social 
God,” whose belief is to him the product of insight, who sees it to be so, 
that it cannot be otherwise, and the excellence of its so being, having no 
common ground of discussion with those who differ from him, can only 
be angry with them as perverse — that is to say, as self-willed heretics-— 
or profoundly pity them as fools. And consequently, the more the con- 
stituents of that Divine “ society”, are developed to the insight, the more 
is ordinary humanity, which does not pretend to more than opinion or 

S suasion, rejpriied. Whether bv discovery and declaration of the 
ureh, or by immediate individual intuition of Divine Beality, as each 
newly observed character emerges in the beatific vision, the dazzle of 
the self-satisfied worshipper increases, and so does the puzzle and 
dismay of the unenlightened. 

The visit of Keshub Chunder Sen to England^ awakened interest in 
difibrent sections of the religious world on different grounds. There 
are native to England itself TTnitarian Theists, with whose convictions 
those of Mr. Sen have tbq closest affinity ; there are the representatives 
of orthodox Christianity, who were dispom to regard Mr.Sen as hopeful 
material for “ conversion ;’* and there ai^ the latituffinarians always 
ready to extend the right hand of fellowship to the “ new thing,” in 
> proof of liberality and superiority to prejudice— equally wilang to 
extend it to old superstition. Considering the interest thus awakened, 
it must be confessed that the theology eimibited at the various recep- 
tions to which Mr. Sen was invited wassinffularly bald, poor, and dry. 
Moat to'tibe purple of all the speeches imlivered at these meetings 
WINS periuqps, a brief address of the Bev. James Martineao,apjpfecmtiDg 
in A lew smiiwces the history of native religion in India, and pointing 
ort that the rnovemeht of the Brahmo Somi^ is not to be regarded as 
.a rwitorarion of original religion -^t did derive itself from the 
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mxAesxA religion of Ihe cowtry, nor from Ciirietia&ity, but eommenoed 
afn^ from the native resources of the human h^rt and soul. If 
English rehgionists are too auxioos to Ohristianize Hindus, they will 
only , stunt and cripple that which might grow spontaneously into 
a g^uine religion. Thus the clergy of various denominations at 
Nottingham — ChurohTnen, Gongregationalists, Wedeyana-^te ^ the 
number of forty or fifty ministers, set themselves £o indoctrinate 
Hr. Sen in the following manner : — 

” Wo believe that Qod has given ns a revelation of his holy will, to certify 
ns conoemkg our relation to him, onr duty, and our eternal destiny, amid the 
donht and dmkness of out own conjectures and fears, and that the Holy 
SoriptureB are that Eevelation ; that in them we find that law by which is the 
knowledge of sin, and ^ them alone is revealed that Saviour by whom k 
deliverance from sin. We believe that sin is guilt, and needs expiation, and 
that in Jesus Christ alone we have redemption, throngh his blood, the 
forgiveness of sins. We believe that the Lord Jesns Christ, being God 
manifest in the flesh, is man's sole Eedeemer and Lord, and merits the 
absolute trust, and demands the absolute obedience of our spirits. And we 
bdieve that only by the Holy Spirit of God, given by the PatW throngh the 
mediation of the Son, can we receive real spiritual life, a right sense A our 
Men condition, and a true knowledge or Jesns Christ as onr Lord and 
God.”— p. 96. 

diuiider Sen puts aside all this dogmatism in the simplest posmble 
manner : — 

** As r^rds the peculiar demtrines of your Church, which yon consider to 
he of vitalimportanoe, and wfaioh you naturally wish me to accept, permit me « 
remctfolly to state that 1 cannot sobscribe to them, as they do not accord 
wim the voice of God in my soul. I may simply say that, as a Thekt, { 
b^eve in the one living God as my Father and Savionr, and 1 prayerfully rel} 
on Hk grace alone for my salvation. The Lord is my light and my life. He 
k my mreed and my salvation; I need nothing else. I honour Christ as my 
Father’s beloved Son, and 1 honour all other prophets and martyrs: but 1 
love my God above all. There is no name so sweet, so dear as duit of 
Father.”— p, 400. 

Mr. Sen therefore declares, as might be expected, that he rokimed 
to nis country Indian as he came, ^I^eistas he came ; lie had adopted 
not an atom of doctrine ; he had felt himself stimulated to gem by 
some^ phases of English life, while recoiling from others with horron, 
But it cannot be said that the certitude of tbe direct inward witness 
has received much illustration : Trinitarian, Arian, TJmtarian, Suro« « 
pean, and Indian Theists, remain as irreconcilable as before. 

The examination of Canon Liddon’s ” Bampton Imtures” by a 
bleigyman, is veiy tbprDughfy and ably Jone.’ The author fellows the 
lecturer in^ the most close painstaking througbont the 

whole of his argumentation ; and while acknowle)%ing the eipcpipiiee 
which diftiiiguisheB many portions of the lectures, bw the 
IQo|peal of hia qeouctiQns and the genewd unfeimeis of lee 

iuteipfetetfe For Canon Liddon, and all those whe 
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maintain the theology of the Nioene and Athanasian Creeds as if from 
a Protestant or S^pttiral ground, are neeessariljr plac^ iu a false 
position. ^ The doctrines which they set themselves to defend are 
eodesiastioal developments— they might be consistently defended on 
the assumption of a divinely constituted Church, endowed with the 
faculty of declaring iW>m time to time dogmatical toath, and of com- 
pleting in the course of ages the Bevelation, of which the earlier lo- 
tion 18 to be found in the Bible. But this is not the position which 
the Church of Bngland has assumed for herself; in her public docu- 
ments she even disclaims it. The elaborate work, therefore, of the 
present author has two aspects dt bearings. 1. A critical one, relative 
to the Bampton Lecturer’s arguments and interpretations ; and 2. 
A positive one, eliciting the result of some of the Scriptural evidence 
considered impartially and in itself. This result may be briefly de- 
scribed as in the following words : — 

*‘Tiie Christ of an nnoritical Biblical Protestantism is an Arian super- 
human Christ. The Christ of a critical Protestantism is a merely human, nut 
exti^r^nariiy endowed Christ. For the Catholic Christ there is, without the 
admission of the Church's rereaKng inspiration and authority, no logical basis 
anywhese. Apart from free criticism, Arian and Orthodox expounders of 
texts aie both stronger in attack than in defence, but their oontmts do not 
result iu a dead-look, the decided advantage, if not toe complete victory, bang, 
necessarily with the Arians. Before rational criticism nmttor Arianism nor 
Orthodoxy will stand.*’ — ^p. 248| note. 

With respect to the beariz^ of this examination on the Bampton 
Lecturer’s controversial position, the nature of the end proposed bjr 
hi^ and the character of his method, become plain enough. His 
object is plainly shown to have been to reach an ecdesiastical con- 
clusion bv apparently Protestant methods — to make a stalking-horse 
of the Bible, in order to conceal the approach of Church authority. 
And the little real support to be found for the Athanasian hypothesis 
in the KUe itself will be very startling to many. For, says the author : 

** With regard to that docUine of Christ’s Person which the two latter of 
toe three Creeds embody, the Bible has been more talked about than really 
ommulted. The conscieiitioas effort to reato the original meaning, and occupy 
toe sacred writer’s point of view; the calm and unbiassed mvest^atm 
demanded by Protestant prlnriples have been very rarely bestowed upon the 
Book which Orthodox Protestants so vauntiiiffly deolam to be toe Biviiie 
Code of their Faith. Nicene and Atoanaslan totologies have been taken for 
•granted, and aftmr a fashion iUuatrated, not searching^ weighed and examined 
% toe balance and toe light which the Bacred Volume supplies ; aud so the 
minority of Protestants have gone on reputing the dogma of a plundity of 
Pmems in the one Godhead, oontentedij ignorant that rational investigation 
deuMmstrates m dogma to have been always outside and beyond Seripture— 
mdeide and beyond toe Old Testament (^mon, and again ontside and beyond 
toe New. I not deny that God may in His own way have revesm the 
dogmi^ bat 1 do deny He has revealed it in 'a way which their fondammital 
prmoiples enable Protestants to recognise.”— p. 817. 

leading idee of Ur. Gicdlestone’a '^Ohristondcmi,”^ md one 
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which he has well illustrated from his point of view is, that, .at no 
period of its history, from its first emerging from an embryonic ^tate, 
has ChristiAity, as professed in the world, been truly deserving of its 
name. 

“Though we may not be able to trace this name to the time and place of its 
first use, we can distinctly apprehend the thing for which it stands. We 
cannot be mistaken as to the nature and constitution of the whole realm called 
Christendom, as to its manners and customs, its moral and religions iustitu* 
tions; in all its wide extent and long duration, as set forth in history, from 
the time that the world’s rulers became Christian by profession. And 
assuredly it neither was at that time, nor bas been ever smoe, the kingdom of 
proper ; that is to say, not the kingdom of pur^ primary, apostolic 
but of that which may perliaps best be called secondary.”— p. 6. 


Christianity is assumed by Mr. Qirdlestone to be founded on a Beve- 
lation supematurally authenticated, as is understood by the great 
majority of those who call themselves Christians ; which makes it the 
more astounding that the religion has never realized itself in its 
genuine form. As far, however, as the development of the pure 
Christianity may have been checked by the upmwth of its 
“ secondary” imitative and spurious representative, Mr. Girdlestone 
has exhibited exceedingly well the characteristics of the false 
Christianity from the days of Constantine to the days of platforms 
and popular testimonials. It cannot be expected to have occurred to 
Mr. Girdlestone, who is an amiable but thorough “Evangriieal,” that 
the failure in the realization of the idea of Christianily and of the 
Church, as a spiritual society and true ” salt of the earth,” has been 
due in ^at measure to the unreality of its pretensions as a super- 
natural Revelation. 


The greater part of Dr. Rowland Williamses posthumous published 
volume on the “Hebrew Prophets” is occupied by the Fhiphet 
Jeremiah.* If we must still deeply regret that the able and teamed 
critic was not spared to complete the whole of his design, the frag- 
ment here preserved to us, and conscientiously edited in the state in 
which the author left it, is of greater value and interest than any other 
portion of the Prophetical writinp^ could have been. The person* 
alityof Jeremiah is thoroughly historical. The ohronologioal order, 
ind^, of his writings, is extremely uncertain. Th^ have probably 
been arranged according to different methods by different compiler^ 
some of tf^e compilations or recensions running back to very early* 
dates, even to the lifetime of the prophet himseff; and, as Dr. Wil« 
Items points out, we have to distinguish between the date of the 
delivery of a prophecy and the date of its being published or recorded 
in writing* The long lifb of Jeremiah and the continued implication 
of his prophetical activity with the political vidssituto of his mmbgr, 
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enabl.e us to form a deaxer notion ihaa, is possible in any other instance 
of the relation in wUoh the Hebreer prophets stood to the ^ular life of 
the nation. If ^ this relation is steadily kept in view and truthfully 
illustrated, it will dispel vaanj superstitious opinions oonoemiug the 
^phetio writings of the Old Testmnent. It was a special work which 
Dr. Willbms set before himself, to vindicate Hebrew prophecy as a 
special witness to the reality of the Divine Gfovernment of the world. 
In order to ac<mmplish this, he saw it was necessary to show that 
miraculous prediction of historical events was not of its essence; in« 
deed, that hardly any; if any, sufficiently authenticated instance of 
prediction, in the vulgar sense, could be produced from the whole 
range of the Old Testament prophecies. The prophetic insight might 
be true, and yet not capable of supplying an accurate description be- 
forehand of oistorioal particulars. We shall be excused for giving a 
considerable extract from the Introduction to Jeremiah,’’ from which 
the^ views of Dr. Williams concerning the relation of prediction, as 
commonly understood, to prophecy, properly so called, may be fairly' 
gathered : — 

’’Amidst the strife of teaGhers, we imagine it must have been easy to distin- 
guish the fake piophets from the true. Far otherwise it seemed to their eontem- 
l^raries. ^ When^ the sanctity of the priesthood was confronted by seers’ 
denunmation, which was the more divine ? When two prophets, with like 
figures of inspiration-— ’Thus saith the Lord God of Israer— enjoined opposite 
policy in res^t of Egypt or Babylon, the keener patriotism would somid the 
sacred ; veani mipt dapse hefore the verdict of events oould be deekive. 
Onoe in the five centuries over which our spcoimens extend, the disaster of 
Sennacherib in the desert, gave a splendid sanction to the connsek of Isaiah. 
We shall find Jeremiah’s presentiments on the side of Babybn confirmed by 
’the result;’ but also open to the remark that less divided counsels might 
have offered a more successful resistance. Neither tbe piety of Josiah nor 
the tears (we may sappose the connsek) of his prophets saved him from 
disaster on the side of I^ypt. The death of a rival, within a few months of 
a collision between two seers, would be ex|^ned by hk friends as accidental. 
No such epithet as ’fake’ was applied to Hananiab by hk hearers. In short, 
the impression, deepening with study of the propuetio records, is that a 
common eed in the Jehov|A, a like employment of 

a pactul barely for any a ^^pleie, justifiMtion. Thus the amptanos^G^ 
prophet by his people, as tiiat of a oounml by tbe Cborch, nay, even as that of 
* a canonical epistle by the Fathers, would have in it at first a problematical 
dement, and being weighed by a ocmpotite process of instinct and experience, 
might j^w with aistance. Jeremiah, intrigued agajnst by his neighbours, or 
tgnominionsljpat in ’the stocks ’ by an apparitor, as a ruritan m^t have 
been under Whitgift, and, worst of all, resoned with doats under Ms arms 
out of a dirty dungeon by an Abyssinian, impears less venerable than in Ms 
Jeter yei^ when m exil^ treat bun as a national consdence, whose sanction 
tiieyqcsire, even while they disobey his monitions. . . • It k beyond vea- 
eoaable doubt that the main causes of ibis devatiou are to be found in the 
strei^ of hk idigioos and petrioUo effeotions, hk infinite pathos, hk spi- 
ritual vkioa in luuiiouj with the deepest ethical instincts-— these are the 
inaineimps. Whether sudi ptedlotion of evedia as we ordinaril j 
had aeSMUMtive j^ace among them, or was an appendage, diiefly indUHrgroir|m« 
firam mk]^ieement» gratuitous imggiaatioii, or misunamtaiidiiig, k a guedma 
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Im momeiiioiiB than is thoiiAt, bujt soffiioieiLtlj interestiog to require a ayste- 
maiie eijKMdiion pp. 56» 57. 

Dr* Williams himself has not given a systematic exposition of the 
snt^eoti, though he has cleared the way icn* it by loosening the hold 
which the received interpretation of many of the preppies, particu- 
larly of those usually terihed Messianic, still retain in ttie popular 
mind. And in resect of the deUveranoes of Jeremiah in particular, 
he has most usefully drawn attention to the dislocation of the pro- 
hecies, as we now have them, and to some of the special causes of the 
islooation : for there are three periods to be distinguished in the life 
of the prophet — ^tbe first during which he prophesied, but did not 
write his prophedes ; the second during which ne became an author 
and wrote down the prophecies already delivered ; the third when he 
employed Baruch as an amanuensb to write down his prophecies as he 
delivered them. It is obvious what elements of uncertainty as to the 
actual utterances of the prophet at a given date have thus to be dealt 
with ; and how difficult or even impossible it must he to show that a 
particular prophecy had not been added to — very possibly with no 
other than a good intention, either by the prophet himself or his tran- 
scriber post eventum, Begarding once more the incomplete state in 
which this work was left at the time of the author's sudden decease, 
we may express a hope that some others of his papers may be found 
sufficiently complete to justify the giving of them to the public* 

The Bev. Dr. Kay is, we believe, a competent Hebrew scholar: but 
he has emjployed such knowledge of Hebrew as he possesses, or of 
which he has some reputation, in a purely dc^matical interest.^ It 
is so far creditable to him, that he does not affect to have approached 
the book of Psalms in the spirit of independent criticism; the 
Messianic idea is present with him throughout. The Patristic Bolation 
of many moral difficulties which arise upon perusal of the Psalms on 
the supposition of their havmg been specially indited by the Divine 
Spirit, and popularized in this country by Bishop Home in his work 
on the Psalms, meets us continually. The notes are described as 
exmtical — ^that is to say, they give exposition of each Psalm m ao« 
eoioanee with the assumption, not only of supernatural inmiratioui 
but of a large portion of them being predictive of Christ as Messiah, 
and of his Kingdom and Attributes as Son of Gt>d ; as supplementaiy 
also to ibis conception other Psalms or portions of them are Interpreted 
as descriptive of the enemies of the Divine kingdom, of l^e efforts of 
Antidirist, and of bis downfall. In connexion with this last topic 
may be noticed an Article in the Appendix (iv.) ** on the imprecatory 
(or comminatory) Psalms,” in which Dr. Kaye first endeavoors to 
(dear the wa;^ fpr his Svan|p[elical interpietation of them by showing 
Iftat in their plain meaning they would he inconsistent witSi the 
chaxij^erof David, wbleli ^inhis personal transactions was tibagnhr^ 
free firdia vbdicti^ he refers to the spSyba^of BauPslijEiai 

^ iVantiiMliWim the Hebrew, with 
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David in the ol En^godi, «ad in th^ bill of Haebilab (1 Sam. 
xxiv.' xxvi.) But in &et tnesei tboiigh in one aenae penonal, were 
not private tranaactioQa; one of the peraons engaged wae the ^ Lord’s 
anointed and the fear of stretohin^ forth his h^d against him was 

J nite sufficient to reatram even a ^ndictive spirit from hloodsh^ : 
be earryisigottt of bis own vendetta was lestraiiied by an apprehension 
that Jehovw Bright take up the cause of the other side, la all these 
transactiens the conduct of David presents the character of a policy 
of Buperstitbn* The Jews conceived of Jehovah in a manner grosdy 
personali and the greater their &ith in him, the more apprehensive 
thqr became that he might take a personal o&nce and side with their 
enemies. By no means is au absence of vindictiveness remarkable in 
the character of David, as may be seen in his charge to Solomon 
shortly before his death (1 Kings ii. 1-9) ; especimly should the 
aigh^ and ninth verses be compared with 2 Sam. xix. 18«-23. 1^ 

fiir from the kii^ hatring shown a forgiving, or even a chivalrous dis- 
position towards Shimei, he remembered him with a persevering male- 
volence, when he bade Solomon to bring down his hoar hairs to the 
grave with blood,” Then Dr. Kay tell us that the comminatory 
rsalam are an echo of the thunders of the Law, for that theee have not 
leen eilenced hy the Ooepel; but if they have not been silenced, they 
have, according to the Qospel of the school to which Dr. Kay appears to 
belong, been msde more terrific — ^they are not now the cursing of the 
basket and the stoe,” the ** fewness of days^” and the cutting off of off- 
spring, but ^^everlastiag destruction from the presence of the Lord,” 
^anmenia^ maronatka^ accursed when the Lord comes to judgment*” 
So' the lO^h Flialm, which he calls a ^^edal repuhlhation^ qf 
the Terrore of Levit. xxvi. md Deut. xxviii, (p. 356), is in- 
tended, Dr. Kay says, to have an aspect on both its sidm totlm 
sofftrings of Christ and the things that should follow. Dr. Kay is 
more reticent here than the unauthorized heading of this Psalm in the 
Eaglkb Bibles^ wbicb, with great quaintness and a singular inrtpw 
vporepovf describes the contents of the Psalm in these words— 
mmplaining ^ hie cruel enemiea in peraon of Judaa^ ^oteth 
them. Dr. Kay himself could not have done better ; David com- 
plains in his own person, hut he does not devote his enemiea in theirs 
—certainly not, that would have been vindictive, which David was 
net} be aevotes them in the person of Judas, whatever that nisy 
soean. Elsewhere we read in history that he devoted his enemies in 
open war to the most dreadful deaths, putting them under saw% and 
harrows, and axes, and making them ‘^pass through the bripk luln.” * 
Dr. Kay finds the 21st Psalm to have b^n composed to celebrate the 
ccmquea^ of Ammon, which is mentioned after that message from Qoi 
whii^ Signi&d the fhtl forghrmtess of David’s sin. In the New Tew* 
itamAt we md these yw»^ISiouldeat not then abo have Moom^ 
fumon tmme tfven aa I had pity on thee T Koiso 

David* The bunring of the Ammonites was an avdfhda-fi. Xkm 

inlMtmeofthypreaeim^ Xko 
JSojfidehiltUmiihA wrath; and ihafiro ahull devom 

Their JMt wUt thou deatroyj^om off the earthy and iJmr aeei^J^dn 
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the children of men. — (Kay^ p. 67.) If there is one ohara^ 
teriiB^ desciiptiTe more than any other of this work of Dr. Kay'^a, it 
ui that of concealment. We need not go farther than a celebrated 
passage ii^the 2nd Fsalmiwhere the evidence against the English yerinon 
** kiss the Son ” (ver. 12), is partly perverted, partly suppressed. First 
of aU, Dr. Kay does not distinotly inform his English reader, as he oii^t 
to have done, that the word (Air) only occurs elsewhere in Proy.xxasif 2, 
where it does mean *‘Son,’’ or darling,*’ that *’is beyond Oues« 
tion ” ; but certainly not l^yond question that it means Son hfre. 

Bar he says, “is without the article” ; therefore it is certainly 
not “ the Son ” ; but Dr. Kay says, “ Son as none other can ba-*Son 
of God and Son of Mao. Cp. Isai. iz. 6, “ To us a Son is given.” 
Where, of course, the usual word “ Ben” is employed for Son. Dr. 

is fond elsewhere of harmless illustrations of renderings from 
the LXX. ; here not a word that they do not render Bar as “ Son,” 
or as a substantive at all. Dr. Kay does say, as above, that there is 
no article to the word ; but he does not say, as he ought, that it is 
impossible to make a construction of the two words as 

they stand : in all which, no doubt, is to be seen, according.to him, a 
mysterious revelation, and, for anything we know, his book may be 
suited to the class of readers for which it is intended. 

One of the Papers in Mr. Baldwin Brown’s Second Series of “ Mis* 
read Passages of Scripture, treats of the apparent disorepanqr 
between the idea of the Christian life suggested by some of the utter- 
ances of Jesus Christ and the defective realization of it in Christen- 
dom. Mr. Baldwin Brown is a vigorous thinker, but not so stimdy 
and equable as Mr. Oirdlestone. He shows however that the dis- 
crq>ancy ^ken of did in fact date from the very first launching of 
the Gospel into the world. It is perfectly true on the one hand 
that there are some words attribum to Christ, than which nothing 
cw be more radical, revolutionaiy, communistic : but his life reads a 
different lesson, and the social tendency of the Epistles is undoubtedly 
conservative. And then he says : — 

“A fiirther and yet larger proof that it is the will of God that the order of 
human soeiefy should stand and develop itself in Christ, is to be drawn from 
the history of Christendom. If Christ meant to set before men’s minds an 
ideal of human life which involved in its purest form detachment from the 
worid in its ascetic sense, and entire occupation with, absorption in, the things 
not seen and eternal, it is incredible that the devriopment A Christian society, 
under the influence of Christian ideas, and of the Uvmg Spirit whom the Fatto 
Ath sunt into the world, should have assumed the form which we behdd in 
ktstoiy.”— p. 4£. 

And the author then goes on to attribute the world’s oivQizaldon m^d 
pmgremto the fostering influence of the Go^. Liberty has attemM 
itsidvaneei ita has been rebuked and gnqipled with. “Christ has 
cttAinlfia Xfteiflelot with civilization, omture, and progress^ in 

V “l(BsiesdFUM^ SaoondSsries. ByJ.BtUMki1^wn,^A,, 

AvAufot ^^Ae BiriiieUfr in Man,” Ac. Ae. Loadea; MeddiWaii^^ 
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iu homes, in kmgdoms, in the great hnman world.” AsoeMoiam, de> 
taohment firmn the world’s wwk and Bfh, is “ unohristian as well as 
inhoman.” In the oeantime the tathor has not advanced aw ex> 
phmation condstmt with this view of the rdatioa betweor dbtis- 
mnitj and dvilisatiim, at any expisnetion satis&eioiy in itself of tiie 
words witir wUeh he has headed this partsoular chapter, SeU tiat fhtm 
and gitaio iths jwcr, and fhou aht^ haoe fnamra <n Isown, and 
aniJoRaw nu. (Matt. ziz. 21.) Mr. Baldwin Brown gives at 
times very forciUe wrenches to the narrower Calvinism, as in the 
'Ptipm npon " Potter and Cli^,” and “ Ghed’s Elect— The Elect Soi^” 
wherdn he seems to be shakii^ himself quite dear of the notion of an 
ontnde God, orderii^ all things in heaven and earth. 

** A Christien man, foQy omaoiotts of his standing ground, knows that he 
stands on a Divine Mention. He knows moreover that Uie root of tiiat election 
isnot aDivine demee but a Divine energj; the election standeth in the rnani* 
feeta^um of a life. Par from feeling that his calling separates him from mw 
to alife and destiny apart from the great mass around him, he feeb himsdf 
drawn mme dcsdy to their fellowship. He knows that the life which in him- 
self has wrought itself out to some dearness of manifestation, whereby he is 
desqpmted as an deot soul, is the life which is working everywhere^ seddng to 
fill up all the siurings and to permeate all the channels of the great human 
wwla. In a word, he is deet, not to leave men bdiind him, as he advances to 
perfection, but to bear men with him.”— p. 89. 


A 'benilwe on " The Physical Cause of the Death of Christ,” was 

E hlished in 1847, by the late Dr. Stroud, of which a second edihum 
s appeared.^ He attributes the actual death to the rupture of, the 
hea^ occasioned, as he supposes, rather by mental anguish than by 
bodily suffering, upon which wordd ensue extravasation of its oontenw 
into tlie periciraum, wfame the blood coagulating would be divided 
into serum and crassamentum. The wound inflicted by the soldier’s 
spear, as related in the fourth Gospel, would thus set this^ liquid at 
liberty, but not be tbe actual cause of death. The discussion is nn> 
doubti^y very intwesHng, from the lar« number of fiusts and Olnsba- 
tions adduced in the course of it. But the basis of the whole is very unoer* 
tain — tiiat is, the actual issue ofthe blood and water from tiie punctured 
nde : that part of the narrative given only in the latest Goq^ miy 
well be thought to have had only a mystical ground. It is very 
remarkable .that in idmoat all puntings of the Cmoifiidoi^ or of 
dead Christs,” the wound is reprenentM as on the r^ht side of the 
tiioraz, and generally resembles toe wound of a dagger inflicted from 
above. When fiubens dengned to represent the actual infliction of 
the stroke, it will be remendiered that he was obUged to mount his 
f(fidior m horaebaid:, and arming him with a long lance to throw 
him into n meet oonatmmed attnude in wder to the delivery of tite 
stab in the breast and of theriuqietradildonal with precBdiig artists. It 
is impcsrihla to trace thaorij^md source of these pwtwiid oescriptums ; 


* "XHatttS OS the Pbysiesl danse of the Death of Ohriat, and ita Baiaticnia 
the Priaoiiite and FnwnM eTOhriStiaaUgr.” By BHUiam Strand, UD. fietenft 
Edition, with Apnaa^ oontriaiag Letter on the Bnhlect, by Sir f$am V. 
Slmpaea, Bart, M4>. Londoa i HamOton, Adams, and Co. 1871. 
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lMitiii«itje866 it is most likdvthateYenif theixiSiotbiiof the wound 
i&ODe of tlw ddes be historicel, the issue of the water and tbe blood is 
an interpolated feature— it is absent from the earliest reference to the 
pereiag(Bev. i. 7), and wbereitoceursi (John six. 84), interrupts the 
drawing of the inference in yt. 88, 86. However this msv be, mneb 
of Dr. Stroud’s Essay would stiU be of value. His immedia^ ol^pet 
appeaors indeed to have been a dogmatical one — namely, to out the 
ground from under the feet of Oerman rationalists,” who have sup- 
po^ that Jesus only underwent an apparent death. (Sohdftr'Tod.) 
It is not easy to see, suppodng there were reasonable ground tox ixsvm 
as to tbe reality dithe death as recorded in the other Qospds,andiathe 
fourth as well — ^‘Hhat he was dead already” (v. 83) — that any great 
weight could be assigned to the testimony of the author of the fimrth 
Gospel as to this particular occurrence, unsupported as he is by any 
oorroborative evidence. Nevertheless, the controversial purpose of 
Jk, Stroud in tiie original treatise was a very fair one, and in no respect 
unfairly carried out. We know not however how to stigmatize suA» 
dently the grossness with which Sir James Simpson, Bart. H.1)., in a 
Letter addressed to Dr. Banna, in 1862, and here reprinted in an 
Appendix, revels in the proof which he supposes to ^ afforded by 
Dr. Stroud, that there really was Hood shed on the occasion of Cbrist’^s 
crucifixion 

“Death by mere crucifixion was not a form of death in wiiich there was much, 
if indeed any, shedding of blood. Punctured wounds do not generally bleed; 
and the nai£% besides being driven through parts that were not proviaed with 
large blood-vessels, necessarily remain pluggnug up tbe openings madb by their 
passace. The whole language and types of Scripture, however, involve the 
idea that the atonement for our sins was obtained by tbe Shod (He) of Qnist 
shed for us during his death upon the cross. * Without shedding of blood there 
is no remission.* This shedding, however, was assuredly done in the JuQest 
possible sense, under the view that the immediate cause of Hk diasdution 
was n^ure the heart and the cons^umit fatal escape of Hb heart and fife- 
blood from the central dstem'of the eifoalaUoii.”— p. 439. 

The publication of this Letter in connexion with the present reprint 
of Dr. Stroud’s book, sheds an odour and taint of bloodshed over the 
whole woirie. The ought to have remembered that Sir James 

Simnson’s quotation of Heb. ix. 22, is a purely garbled one— that the 
words apply to remission under the Leviticai Law— with which the 
method of purification under tbe Gospel is not so much asrimilated as 
contrasted, llie view given of atonement in the Letter from which 
tilie above is taken is worthy of a Motoeh-dimH. 

Tbe great excdlence of vr. Bumm’s work on the “ Histoir ot Jefifee 
ot Kazfueth,” » that he assumes nothing gratuitously^ Of &e weis^ 
to be asskpned to the particular evidences or indications which he 
colls^ ^ere mqr be different judgments. Of these evidenose Ifea 
most fruitful axe the words wfakb appear to he authenticity eseribedi 


^ “Q^iehte Jsiu von Haslua fe Ihrac Vertstinsg ssit ^ Gemiw^sbrti 
mrtsisoehS and auifShriieh enlhfii^ Ven Dx^lksodor Krila 
U*DMQaUttlieheLsiii^ fikukh. mU 
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to him : they are in the first three €k>spels such as wens emtaUie to a 
teacher in that age ahd amidst the thmi existiDg drcumataiiees ; and 
being quite in keeping with all which can be reasonably snppos^ of 
him, the probaMtity el thdr deMvery is ocmfirmed and iUnatrated by 
the Babmnmal wntings and other histork^ sotiroea* It is neeeaaary 
certainly to draw a line between the Synoptical Gospeband the fourth, 
because they diftr greatly, not only in the disoourses which they 
record, but also in the surrounding circumstances of life which they 
resp^vely imply. The relations into which Jesus b thrown, and 
the fight in which he was r^arded are altogether different in the two 
sets m narrative. Thai to take the instance of the continnal contact 
into which Jesus b brought with demoniacs, according to the earlier 
accounts, and the constantly repeated cures of that kind of patient 
which he b said to have effected, we can entertain no doubt of the 
realKy of some such transactions as are there described ; bb words and 
lengthened discourses combine with them and are confirmed by the 
known prevalence in those times and countries of forms of disease so 
denominated. On comparing the fourth with the other Gospels the 
discourses there delivered would not fit in to such occurrences — ^nor 
would the occurrences related in the fourth Gospel give occasion for 
such observations as Jesus and the bystanders make respecting evil 
spirib and the like. The result is not so much a negative one 
rebtively to the fourth Gospel, as a positive one for the life of Christ. 
Nor must we beforehand set ourselves to make out how, if the general 
run of the discourses attributed to Jesus on the subject of demonbes 
b to be taken as authentic, thb can be reconciled with what we might 
otherwise suppose of him ; our judgment thereupon must be portponed 
till the hbtorical evidence has been sifted. The order in which the 
Gospel narratives are to be arranged supplies most intricate problems ; 
Dr.l leim deals with these as carefully and temperately as he does 
with the separate narratives. We have not yet reached in the present 
volume the Joum^ to Jerusalem and the Story of the PfUNsion, which 
will occupy another volume. 

The publication of Janus*’ rendered very plain to general readers 
the pdilicrf of the TJltramontanes, by which they had prepared the way 
tar erectmg the opinion of Ibpai InfallibiUty into a dogitta. 
sebeme has had on the whole a greater success than persons putride of 
the Bomaii Church could have anticipated. The Letters from 
Borne,** by Quirinos,^^ give the sequel of the history of that astound- 
ing transaction from the moderate Bomanist point of view r on tlie 
oilier hand, on the extreme side of hierarchical pretension, mm Papal 
ftan the Pope, are Archinidiop Manning’s ** Three Pastond Leiteors.’’^^ 
He sees indm truly, and does not hesitate to express, that the strife 
b really intemeciDe between the modern spirit and the priestly claim : 


^ ^iMters froin Borne on the Coanoil.*’ By Quirinns. HeprintedflroBi the 
Aathorbid Tbosbiba. Loadoa i BiviiiffUiaa. 1B70. 
Petri s Letters to the €9snr of ^ 
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ipiiodmiL iociety, modern science are the outcome of the Divine oration 
in the natoial order, and sullied and soiled it naturallj is. Christian 
society is the Creation of God in the Order of Grace.” The distribo* 
taon of Grace is oiiganized in the Church. Herein many Churches 
agree. Episcopalians, for the most jpart, hold the conveyance of Grace 
to be limited to the EpiscopaHan mmist^ ^ Komanists that it 'is , bon*- 
fined to the Boman Episcopacy, in oommunion with the successor of 
Peter as their chief; ITItramontanes,that he is, personally, |the solefouut 
of truth and grace. But in another communion Dr. Manning was long 
ago misl^^ by the ambiguity in the word Unity — the Unity which 
Christ einoin^ among his followers being held by many to be a moral 
union : the Oneness which Borne preaches being visible and material. 
He is, however, most angry with half-and-h& Catholics, who can 
apped ** from the light of faith to the light of Ustory, from the supcir- 
natural to the natural order.” Of course, this is natural and necessaj^ 
in the case of Protestants and Bationalists ; it is simply heretical in 
the case of Catholics. Wretched Protestants in the day of judgm^t 
may bo beaten with few stripes on account of their invinetble igiiO- 
innce, heretical Catholics must be beaten with many. 

The case of Honorius (625<-638), who was condemned in the Sixth 
Council, A.!). 680, as a favourer of the Monothelite heresy — ^that is, for 
the doctrine or opinion that there was only one will in Jesus, not two 
wills in unison-— is an exceedingly di£Bcult one for the InfallibOists. 
Dr. Manning gives it a brief place in his Araendix (pp. 228, 224). It 
is more fully dedit with on the antMnfallibilist side in M. A. Qratry’s 
** Letters to the Archbishop of Malines.”^^ There are other collateral 
questions discussed ; but the main object is to show that a Pope was 
certainly condemned as heretical in three successive Councils and con*' 
tinually acknowledged to have been so down to the seventeenth century. 
M. Gratiy certainly meets the historical evidence in an inexorable 
manner, and finally refers to M. H€f414, saying— 

”Here is Monaeigneur the most learned historian of Uie Councils^ 
who sums up now in these terms all this preset quarrel. Eononust tpeMng 
ex cathedra, propmi as a demm a hereey. Thus, after all the labours 

of ieaminff, after all the fertile agitations of the polemics of these last days. 
Mgr. H^fell comes back to the thesis of Bossuet— vis., that 
ex eathedrft, taught hmag,** 

And 'th^ to leave no escape on this point, which is as capital a one in 
the oontroversy as that of the pseudo Isidorian Decretals, he uiges^ 
that the Infallibilist cause would be no better off, supposing, as is 
Bometimea alleged, that the condemnation of Honorius had hem an 
erroir of fact— because, just or unjust, authentic or apooryptedi the 
wh(^e Church, (Ecumenical Councils, and Popes believed that aPo^ 
had been heretical, and could be condemned as such : if he was 
heretical. Popes are by the hypothesis not infallible; if he was not 

^*Mgr. the BUiop of Orlesos, and M|t. ite Amhbhhq> of MsliiMMiu F 
Letters to Monseigiiear Dechamps.*' By A. utat^, FrStre do rOratdre, Meiabie, 
deliAi^eiiifie Fianssiso. Xnmuated from the Freiudt. By T. B.AV' 
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heretioaly but other Popes believed him to hate been so^ neither on 
that supposition are Popes infallible. Probably the three Xiet^ are 

g iven to the English public in the interest of a high Ubiscopalian 
atholicism ; but they are well worth reading by any who concern 
themselves at all in the Papal oontroversv. 

Dr. Uaguire’s ^ Essays on the Platonio Ethics are exceedingly 
well reasoned oat. Hts principal oUeot is to justify the Platonic 
Ethics ag^nst certain criticisms of Mr. Ghrote from the point of view 
of Positivism* He considers Mr. Qrote has, in the first ;^ce, misoon* 
ceived, to a certain extent at least, the bearing^ of the ^‘Bepublio/’ 
the object of which is not to set forth for political purposes the con- 
stitution of an ideal, or, as we might say, an Utopian l^ublic, but to 
exhibit, by an illustration on a larger scale, the essential character of 
jiUKtice in the individual. This is certainly the expired object of the 
dialogae ; but we suppose that Plato had also in view so to set forth 
the constitution of the Fair City as to convey at the same time a 
pungent criticism upon the state of political affidrs around him. 
Moreover, the occasion for the strictly philosophical inquiry concern- 
ing the nature of Justice was given by the existing state of things in 
surrounding society— a society of which the individual members were 
impelled by aims quite as selfish, if not more so, than those of tho 
modem utilitarian. From a variety of points of view there must be a 
variety of appearances, and yet virtue must be one. Or rather it 
must be one essentially and relatively diverse, because in different re- 
lations the due,** ri iior, will vary. It is therefore an a^usting 
Faculty, distributing and receiving according to proportion ; and the 
more perfect the Virtae and geniune, the more is it ready and spon- 
taneous. There is a very good passage touohing ou this point, in 
which Dr. Maguire says ; — 

** A modem writer, describing the virtuous man struggling with misfortune 
and worsted in the strife, would be sure to dwell on the consolation he derived 
from the approval of his conscience. He was beaten, it was true, but he had 
fought a gm fight, and Uiat consoled him. Of this there is not a word in the 
*Bepuhlic/ unless, which is possible, it is included in the sense of internal har- 
mony which the just man fe^. But the point on which Plato dwells is, not 
the just man, having acted justly, consoles himself with the thonght that 
he did am justly. On the contiaiy, although the just man acts iu tee first 
lustanoe pngorio mtu, he yet therrajr seonres liis retreat to a distinol class of 
positive pleasures, which make up ms mental pabulum, and which cannot be 
cut off. Had he acted unjustiy, tnme pleasures would have bean intercepted. 
Just Qonduot is the price, the j^tiy price, of the internal barmcMDgr, and of the 
speotfudo to which if admits him, the intuition of Reality.*’— p. Si. 

Ih must^ however, be remembered that although the consciousness is 
ivot dwelt upon in Plato as a distinct faculty, the subjective element 
is implid% recognised— indeed, the forms of language necessari^ 
imply ii Nor can it be said that the subjective element in manw 
meminna of truth does not modify it relatively to him. The trotii 
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Plaikoforalljr and thcdretically, one and invariable ; but its stamp is 
tak^ unequally by different minds; all oi us^ more or less, live 
anyouff tiie ^ idols ” of the cave, and it depends upon more or lets 
favoufable conditions in which m are severally placed, whether we 
ahall attain the perception of the truth in greater or less purity. More* 
over, that which holds in dianoetioe relatively to the holds also 
in tnoisds relatively to the good. 

<< The Devil, his Origin, Qreatneas, and Decadence,*’ is a trahslatioa 
from an Article which w^ared in the Bewte des Bern frofn 

the pen of Dr. Albert Beville of Botterdam.^^ After referring to some 
sources of the popular belief in the Devil such as it afterwards became, 
which may be traceable in Oriental religions and particularly in the 
Apoerypbu books of the Bible— be observes in especial reference to 
the Duidtsm of Persia, that even if the Jews had never come into 
contact with the Persians, Jewish tradition would still have given us 
a fnUy equipped Satan. Satan is neither the Son nor the Brother of 
Ahriman : but a time came when the resemblance was so great, that 
it was eai^ to confuse them. ** We may say in short, that while 
Ahriman is physical evil, that has become moral evil also, Satan is 
moral evil becoming physicri evil ” (p. 17). The development of the 
belief in the Devil was rapid during the Patristic period, and i^all 
more overwhelming daring the ages which then preced^ the BeSor-^ 
mation. The reformers themselves foUv believed in him: but they 
had set forward a movement before which he was destined to give 
way. Ignorance, however, still reigned and still reigns, which is tim 
pa^er of Satan’s throne^— 

^Xt was not solely the authority of the Church that proloiiged the reign of 
SataniBidlus angels ; it was mainly the intellectual condition which is betrayed, 
up to an epoch approaching our own, by all works of any sdentific pietenskm 
during the whole period anterior to Bacon and Descartes. Anything like real 
knowtedge of nature did not exist; that her laws were inviola^ had yet to 
be declared.”— p. 56. 

There is, of course, in the English mind anotbmr stronghold of the 
belief in the Devil. Little of him as is to be found in the Bible, the 
Bible is supposed to vouch for him ; and in particular he is though to 
have been necessapr to the Fall ; is felt very widely to be nemsoiy to 
the explanation of it. Putting aside that a great deal which Englishmen 
fmey they owe to their Bibles, they owe, in fact, to their Miltcm; thme 
is really no solution whatever of the Origin of Evil, in the world or in 
the.hiiman race, fmished by identifying the Devil with ”^bl& 

S ut” of OcQ* iii. The difficuiiy is only removed a step farther 
; nor need *^evil” have a separate personid Origin. 

. <»WtoThristBsay there is a peisonsl God, they do notigiimihe ftulti- 
uM Of the aeiioa oT personriity as derived from our own human nature ;jMit 
as Ith to ecmceive any other mode of existence save neciOiS^i 

and hqittra^ty, wi as God must possess all nerfeethuL thoy dimlm-^ 
aeking a better tmrm—ti^ ^ is^ecCmtwnne 
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im^wNial perfectioii k * cKWiMIMicm. X?il, on tlie other hai^ lAioh is 
the diametnoal ojppoiite of the perfeo^ is neodanrily impersooaL This abiie 
remains of the mtiine of the Deril Bat this alone oonoems our moral 
health ; and this must never he forgotten/*-^. 71. 

8o Dr. Bdville oandodes; Ite bas hardly worked o«t sa£Beien% his 
last page, bat it hi an Essay mhkk woiud do good to thousands of 
readers rfaSdbiaiy l>hriii%. 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AlffD TRAVELS. 

A VERY Tigorous French pamphlet, lately puUished at Brassels 
when the final event of the war was yet undeoided, by H. le 
Oomta Alfred do la Gueronni^,^ pats forward a view cd the French 
mtiiatton which, though scarcely represented in England, is one with 
which many English Liberals will naturally sympathize. The Count 
says that there are two abysses into one or other of which France, hy 
a certain fatalityii is almost predetermined to plunge herself— absola- 
tibm and revolution. The Empire represents, of course, the first, and the 
action of some of the leaders of the Government of Naticmal I^fence 
represents the second. The Count says, that the new Government rose 
out of tile indignation and shame of ^an. Had it repudiated the war- 
ISse policy oftho Empire it would have sucoeeded. It followed a different 
course. TbefiercedeclarationofM. Jules Favreoould not efface defoda. 
So far ftom conjuring away the evQ, it aggravated it. " Once more is 
duqplayed the incompetency of men who, however able, lack the vimoa 
of the statesmw. One cannot too often repeat it, that nations are 
ruined by nothing more certainly than by the want of political genius, 
by presumption, pride, i^rance, and the selfish party spirit which is 
mo solvent that usorpanons and revolutions cany in their train.” 

Ho&ing is more curious in the history of the war of 1870 than 
the united firont taken by literary men and imfessors in Qemmj 
as well as bjr tiirir sympathetic brethren in this country, Thmre m 
iometiitiig m the chanu^ of the German daims which eminently 
appeals to the student and antiquarian mind. That mind, as attch^ 
osrea little for abstract justice and right, little for the future iff 
Usunanity, little for the general sum of human happiness and W(^* 
boing at the prescmt day. What it does care for is a reoottstruction 
uS a past and dead world, an untwining of all the intiioate webs which 
aotuu events have woven for the creation of a new somety, an in- 
eessant oemying of old and exploded theories of statesnumship, of 
heroiitt^of me i^hts allotted to military auocess, and of idols of 
gr eaiilli is and wortii^ In the letters on tiie war between Germany and 
Frauoe ^Mfimmaen, Strauss, Max Milller, andMr.Carlyle,* we havesome 
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IsilEtmt ^peoimeua ot the normal working of the student and anti- 
quarianmind. The minds of one and another oftheseeroinent men are 
aomi^hing far more and better than this, but in contact with such a 
passion-Tfustng topic as war, the worst and narrowest part of their 
mteBect rises to the top. The vice of this mode of thinkiiitf is, as a 
whole, that it is purely and unmixedly German. Germany mum recov^ 
its own, must maintain its newly won integrity wd nationat^unity, must 
have secure barriers a^inst the least possibility of invasion, mtist 
aggregate to itself all German-speaking populations, must swallow to 
the full all the fruits reaped by a successful war. The opposite view 
is that Germany has its fair claims, just as France and lialy and 
England and Poland have their fair claims, end Germany is entitled, 
like the rest, to make the very best of them, as she undoubtedly 
wilt; but still men of a truly humane cast, and esj^cially philo- 
sophers and moral teachers, ought not to take up their stand here. 
The welfare of humanity is something more than the claims, be they 
ever so just, of any particular nation, and it involves, as of necessity, 
the fullest satisfaction of the true claims of all. With the feudal 
system and its long lingering remnants have for ever passed away the 
idea that a nation’s teiritory, and still less its peoplb, can be sold or 

C d with for money or for peace by the government of the day, 
consent of populations, again, is somethiDg more than « mere 
roughly collected pUbiseite, It is the determinate and permanent 
desire of the large Dulk of the population to change its government, 
and nothing short of the complete expression of this desire oan justify 
even the very thought of annexation. 

The method pursued by Herr W. BUstow in giving an account of 
the militaiT and political aspects of the re^t war* has on the fiioe of 
it the marks of such impartiality of spirit as to conciliate for the 
work a more than ordinary share of attention. Fizst of idl is described 
the relation of France to Prussia, arising out of the war of 186&and 
the Luxemburg problem, which that war brought in its train. This 
involves a consideration of the efforts that were made in France after 
1866 to reconstitute the French amy, of the growing tendencies of 
Anti-Osssarism” in France, resulting in the pUlisdie^ and the re- 
organization of the Government accompanying it. The hisioify and 
statisticB of the French arm^ conclude the story from the Freneh side 
up to the occurring of the direct causes of the war. A similar invesl^- 
garion is then of the Prussian history, political and miUtary, 
Aim 1866, from which it results that the peace of 1866 left to the 
PriissiaBS the following problems : (1) the completion of the &ect 
and indirect supremacy of Prussia hy the restoration of the 
German Bund; (8) the creation of satisfactoiy reUtions with the reiib 
* of Germany by uie conciliation of South Germany, tiia annesa&n of 
Sdileswig-Hobtein, and possibly Luxemburg ; and (8) the liaSmiAm 
of the whole. Tl|e means to accomplish tms was the 
of lha natioBid army, JBSne HUb hcrymm. 
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m It was out of this correspondence that the aystematic 

efforts that have been made in this country to snocour the afflicted 
ffxeoeh peasants took thw rise. On the 2lst of $^ember a oorre- 
%mdent wrote from BriiOT an account of tiiC conditum in which he 
wiapd the people of the nench vri&ages between Jletz, Nanoyi and 
flSdan. It was represented in the fetter that in the sections of the 
ootttdoy that had been troubled by the hestife armies notim^ remained 
of the provisions that had been accumulated in tinse of peace. Ifha 
houses, stacks, and barns had been burned or riddled with cannon 
shota The fields and meadows were trampled down by tiie tread of 
martial Jiosts. Neither cereals nor grass had be^ harvest^ that 
autumn. All the beasts of burden, and all their beeves, shee|^i and 
swine had been taken from them. Starvation stared the p^ple in the 
face, and famine and pestilence were to be feared in the coming winter 
and spring. These representations were sustained by an array of &qts 
and otluT authority which placed their aceoraoy beyond d^bt, «sA 
on a direct appeal to the British public being made, the IVieneh 
Peasant Belief Fund took its rise. Mr. W. H. Bullock consented to 
proceed to the spot and administer the relief afforded. 

‘‘Scrutator's*’ able letters on the war, puhlibhed in !Pke Times* wdS 
deserve being preserved in a more permanent form, side by side with 
# more elaborate investigation of all the drcumstances affecting the 
true responsibility for the late war. The main thesis of the writer 
is that the HohenaoUern intrigue “ was pfenned and matured by the 
Prussian Government in full view of the disastrous eonscQuenoca 
which have followed in its train.” He says that all the Neutral 
Powers, and pre-eminently the public opinion of England, admitted 
that the Prusso-Spanish intrigue constituted a legitimate grievance to 
France. This grievance was never removed, and tWugh the English 
Qovemmeut exercised some di^lomatie action at Madrid, yet !l^noe 
had no safeguard whatever a^inst the revival of the ]^ot whener^ it 
suited the plans of Count Bismarck and Marshal nim to reopen 
negotiations. 

Mr. Church takes an ox^posite line in his pamphlet* addressed to 1^ 
Charles W. Dilke, who, in an address to his constitumi^ had an* 
nounoed the change of his sympathies in favour of France. He adopts 
a very different view, and beheves that “ France dimiaishjsd but not 
impoverished, will be all the richer by the dread experience of this 
awful strife, and by the rebuke that has beau given to 1^ vanities of 
the fidse lights of her career.” 

Mr. Matthew Arnold republishes a numb^of fhgitive writings 
imder the amiable and quasi sentimental title of ‘*F^di^’a 
bnd.‘^ These writings are, as usual, on things in gen^^jj^ough 
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mtaia a gnaier amouab of nalljuadul and well-balanoad odtiwm 
m» Uuaga m pay«lotdar than Mx, Arnold always oondescenda to impart, 
f eniapB tbe ma&i: m&(brtnae of tbe [oesent ora is that it is zraiar 
cnrerdono Mr. finskin, Mr. Carlylo, and tho 

weaTorof KutndiUp^ ara eminently tbe nraduota of a news* 

pm^r>raawl^ nnsdnoatod, restless, emotional, but not profound gne* 
ratupi. a ms present woilc, however, full as it is of his charaeteristio 
ax^^erati^ andoTerdone gentility, Mr. Arnold defends and emdaina 
httaooumtb^ of bu “oountoymen” with more d^ity and mvity 
^ bitherto eared to assame. He nays he will for the tiit>y 
aoandm the mete use of the term “ Philbtine,” and set forth what 
u *4? mwns when he asserts that JBnjdand is undoubtedly weak at 
”* “^““ties, and is overborne by its rude, coarse, 
middio>class. evil influence of this class is eminently telUBg 
J*Sr"** 5 ^!*®^ j“, **“ continental policy. The govwnment of tin 
mim Iks with the inheritors of the principles and spirit of the 
nKtteh:^vdation, and England has nev« absorbed and mani^ied 
pnndples and that spirit. After Waterloo, England was the 
nrst in Europe^ because it discerned the way the world was 
Bring. The woA of this era was to prevent the formation of a second 
HotttBSi 6xnpirej and to maintaixi a store of free, rich^ varioos nationid 
nvcs Tor the fliture to work with and bring into harmony. This was a 
energy. Then came the era (Mr. Arnold makes a foreign^ 
w) ^^other work— a worii of which it is tbe great glory of tiia 
IwmA Bevriution p^onately to have embraced tho idea; the w<ak 
of mriang human life, hampered by a past which it hat outgrown, 
natnral and ntional. This is a woik of intelligence, and in mielti^ 
g'^ an aristocratic Power does not so much shine. “ Tbe era of 
anstomacim is over; nations must now stand orfallby theintriligenoo 
of their middle-class and their people. The people with you is still 
m embryo ; nor can we yet quite say what it will come to. You 
KM, therefore, with your whole weight iqion tho intelligence ot your 
mmale-elass. And intelligenoe, in the true sense of the word, your 
bfis absolutely none.” When. Anniuius discoutiei ch^ 
‘‘Cbmpuboiy ^neation," a good deal of curious evidence is produced 
as to the eflm on tho haUtBof mind of Mr. Bottiles, derived nwm tho 
tosming ^ teorived at the lycurgua House Academy, Peckham. 

A shosTp i^reoisOp end popular treatise on the leadiusp men in idl 
na^ati ajo in ireeeiit times haye in different ways been pre-eminent 
^ ^oaetion of the people, is in itsdf an important 

epntnoutien to that education. Pn^ssor Alberto Errera*s valuable 
eeonc^ie and politicc-philoBophical vrorks have alreai^ been noticed 
time to feme in this JBeptew, and the present little work, which 
eonmuis tiw firat series of brief notices, is worthy of the generous, 
enidite, and truly philosophio mind of the writer.® The selection of 
we names IS perhaps a little arbitral and capricious, though possibly 
this may be eorre^d liereafter. !niere are no English namdt^a^ 
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i^'^reMntatWes of the edaoaMpnd movemeiift on the .Continent 
wjhi^ ton^ately preceded the French Bevolutidn^&dt Joies Simon, 
Sand, and Laboulaye meet with the fallert;8iid moat genial 
r^gnition. Ohanuing is promised in the neat serii^,;: 

, '^he copious work on the Schools ftr the Feople almost apeaka 
for itaelf by its long tiUe.^ It affordt a compeiidipus aecouni^ of the 
rise^ history, and existing condition of evwy educational lustitutfen 
for the benefit of the poorer^ ctasses of this country, whether gotem* 
mental, jnrofessicmal, industrial, sectarian, or the creation of mere indi- 
vidufdzeal. 

Whatever mischievous consequences (and these can scarce^ be ex* 
aggerated^ the Oontagbus Diseases Acts of 1866 and 1869 are world^ 
to cerinin classea of women in this country, and to all the women in 
certain districts, the indirect cons^uences to the general cause of 
public elevation through the high intellectual and political qndities 
in English womanhood which the protest against these Acts hat 
brot^ht to the surface, are equally nnmistake^le. In her able exhi* 
bition of the constitutional aspect of the question,'^ Mrs. Butler display 
a cold and logical apprehension of the meaning of poHtioal seeuritiM 
which is at present not generally looked for, or indm found, in the 
compositions of women. This book indeed adds much to a dasaof^ 
arguments which might seem to have been well-nigh exhausted. Mrs. 
Butler points out that the \xxm deairmtur in Magna Cbarta, ex- 
pressing a form of abuse on the part of the executive therein distinctly . 
provide against, exactly represents the surgical examination contem- 
plated by the Acts. She also quotes from a case erismg under 
the A<^ tried lateljr at the Duke of Cornwall Hotel, Plymouth, wheihe 
Inspector Annis, being asked by Mr. Booker, a magistrate, whether he . 
ever got anonymous letters accusing women, repli^, ^ We get lots of 
them.*’ The stoiy of the attempted legislation in 1736, by which an 
information upon oath before a justice of the peace, ^*that persons to 
the number of three or more were asEemhIed to assist in smuggling^’ 
was to suffice for the justice to commit them without bail, and me vefo-' 
mcnt condemnation, on meitly constitutional grounds, of the KB by 
Lords Hardwicke and Chancellor Talbot, are strictly and curiously 
apposite. 


In an interesting paper read before the National Congress on Peni- 


of vitew, that of the degree iii whidi the responsibility fcsr its existsnet . 
SMtM by the whole of society at large. Sodety, says 'Hr:. 
susMns a fourfold relation to crime: (1) to tib(»e wbo aife jm 
d^ger of b^mi^ criminals ; (2) to those whe eve 
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to* the prison population; and {4) to the liberated eonvicta. Each of 
these points is earefuUy examini^ and some, very striking ^axtems in 
sociology are laid down» as : whatever exposes men to commit crime 
is a source of crime ; whaler induces men to commit crime is a cause 
of crime ; whatevi^ appeals to the baser pa^ions and instincts is a 
cause of crime; whalOTer> in the administration, of justioe, ontra^es 
instice m a cause of crime ; whatever evinces an inadequate repressive 
legislation is a cause of crime. 

A valuable help to debaters on the ballot question is supplied by 
a huge quarto pamphlet containing the testimony on the working 
of the bidlot, by eminent authorities in the United States, France, 
and Qermany.^* 

A scrictts examination into the state of the national rescpirces and 
their condition either of development or decay, is a work which, if 
conducted by a oompetent hand, is as important a one as could well 
be undertaken.^^ Mr. Hoyle is a spinner and manufaoturer, who, 
having considerable interests at stake, saj^s that he spent his leisure 
evenings duriim the winter of 1868--9 m giving the subjeot^ of the 
deposed eonmtion of trade a careful investigation. The investi* 
gation entirely disabused the mind of Mr. Hoyle of all ideas as to 
the falling off of foreign trade being due to continental competition. 
An examination of British exports, alike in cotton, woollen, and linen 
goods, showed that a continued and enormous increase had taken 
mace, and that the depression in trade arose from the falling off in 
the home trade. This falling off Mr. Hoyle believes to have arisen 
mainly, if not entirely, from the improvident and unproduetive oha* 
rao^r of British labour and expenditure, especially in reference to the 
article of intoxicating drinks. The statistics adduced by Mr. Hoyle 
are of a most startling eharaoter, yet without deriving any help from 
mere ef&otive and picturesque setting such as is in familiar use with 
temperance lecturers. In the four years ending 1869, the nation spent 
upon intoxicating drinks 450,898,2011., and upon cotton goods during 
the same period 51,125,842f. This gives for each man, woman, and 
child in the United Kingdom, for the four years, 142. 12s. Id. as spent 
on dlirink, and II. 18s. 1 jdl on cotton goods ; or, for the year 1869, 
81 18s. on drink, and 6s. Oj|d. on cotton goods. During these four 
yean there were ooosumed 668,847,826 gallons more of beer, spirits, 
wine than during the four years en^ng 1861 ; but during the same time 
ihmwere purchased 1,808,840,000 yards less of calico, and this /ailing 
off was not compcgmti^ by an equivalent inorease in woollen or linen. 
The number of persons now engaged in selling intozieatibg drinks 
ace 150,599, being one to every of the population, or ab^t 1 to 
eveiy houses. The other statistics — Abased upon revenue, judicial 
and^^^r^lkw retuima'---^^ all in the same direction. Some of the 
remems proposed bjr Btoyle are more legitimate than others, and 
it maj well be doubted whbthmr any interfrmce on the part of the 
— > - N- - 
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with trade, even of the most noxioos end pmsonous sort. 
Is itt kng run favourable to strengthening the moral straina of 
tiMifxiatkin. There are the strongei^ reasons for supposing it is notv 
Ml of all kinds of interference the most vioiouB is one which, by its 
paSiisi and unequal operation, favouis <me dass of the oommuniiy at 
the expense of the morality of the other dasses. Such is tiie ^Ebet 
of the present system of licensing and the restraints on home {mo- 
paratiou of spirituous liquors. Mr. Hoyle recommends among oi^er 
things the repeal of the Beer Act of 1880, the abolition of beer-houses 
throughout the country, and such a reduction in the number of pttldie- 
houses as may render it no longer necessary, in order for poUie-Muses 
to pay, that there should be a drunken population. 

Mr. Bnskia is writing a series of monthly letters for the enlight- 
enment of the working-classes of Great Britain.^^ The tatle of the 
series is a phrase ^ Fors Clavigera,*’ which the author explains in the 
second letter to have the advantage of having several dmerent mesn- 
ings. Some people think language faulty in proportion to its capacity 
for equivocation, or for being turned any number of ways ascordtm^ 
as a subtle trickster may choose. Fora is explained to be the best 
part of three good English words — Force, Fortitude, and Fortune. 
** Force” means power of doing good, such as a fool or a coipse can- 
not do. ** Fortitude” means the power oi bearing necessary pain, or 
trial of patience, whether by trial or temptation. ** Fortune” means 
the necessary fate of a man : the ordinance of his life which cannot 
be changed. “Ulavigera” means either club-bearer, keV'-bearer, or 
nail-bearer. The advice Mr. Buskin scatters up and down these 
Simons and eccentric letters is sometimes very good, but genmUy 
puerile, trifling, distracting to the sane and healthy recipient^ and 
almost doting. Mr. Buskin says that ” he wishes to show the leai 
economical results of art-teaching ^ that it has become a popular idea 
among the benevolent and the ingenious that you may in grsat 
measure remedy the deficiencies of lood, clothes, lodging, and fu^ by 
teaching to starving and shivering persons science $M art.” Be says 
that in bis way, he is very loud of both, but he should strongly olyeet 
to being lectured on either while be was hungry and idc&* , 
Buskin apppently believes that the workmen ol Great Britain are 
being egregiously misted as to the eeonomicaJ natnre of oqpital 
certain aiteged mysterious capacities of it. He believes that &e 
common books on political economy and many practical and benevo* 
lefit institutions are teaching the people that eapttal is some^kg 
more and other than accumulated earnings. Hmiee it gek tappeaeft 
tl^ labourers may be suteusting on capital wittiout ISuniidid^big ito 
wige-fiind, and become enriched with all kinds of knowMge^vmd alt 
amts of intelleusiial luxuries and refinements, without aayrwoo 
rfesdiig the smnutert di^tradation of his necessarto said cemfotm 
u Kr. SUisidU woidd only uQow political economists the v^ht of 
stmctioib wjhieh they need above all scientific writers, and wlueh it Is 
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ihefaBbioii,to d8ii;f to them more tbm to any othar, he wouB under- 
stand that so poUtioal eoosomist worthy of the sapie pretends that 
capital is aaytisiqi^ more than aocumulated eamisgs, though the 
acammulatios sadisms^ these profits imply mental qualities which 
add somethinw to 'the mere physical quantity of the earnings thEem« 
selves. Jbb mr the contiibatioa of these qualitaea tliat the capitalist 
gets paid l>y the diffeience between the wa^s he pays and his whole 
earnings at ibav come in. It is from his profits^ to which he is thus 
eutiitM, that he sometimes undertahes to provide luxuries. Or the 
teachix^ of science and art, and the like, to nis workmen, instead of 
settmg fresh labourers to work. 

A mlly good and exhaustive inv^tigation of the rise and progress 
of the main theories which prevail at the present day in the region 
eeonomiedi soienoe, is a book which may well be greeted on aUbands.u 
Bconomkal science suffers from two classes of foes — those who believe 
that because laws of nature are unohang^ble, therefore the actual 
stade of societjr cannot be mended, forgetting that remedial and bene- 
ficial laws are just as potent and invariable in their operation as laws 
of death and oormption i and those who believe that a noble vision 
of the future will readily realise itself without attention being paid 
to the stubborn facts which need the process of slow and indmaual 
transfiguration. Dr. Duhring, in bis lengthened survey of all the 
movements that have been m^e on the continent of Europe and in 
the United States for eeonomizing industry, and the better pro- 
duotiafi and distribution of wealth, evidently drea^ the latter ctass 
innovators even more than the former one of obstructives. He 
classifies the gmierous schemes of Owen and Fourier as ** misbegotten 
phantoms of a social imagination,’’ and looks far more confidently to 
wrmany and to America (in wits of what he quotes from Mr. Noyes, 
of Oneida), rather than to England or France for industrial and 
social regeneration. 

Tim science of ethics in relation to those of polities and juris- 
prodenee is so little developed in this country that it is a great 
advantage oeoaaiooaUy for Englishmen to be brought face to foce with 
such a work as Herr Stahl’s, entitled **A Juridical and Political 
Treatise, based on a Christian view of the Universe.”^^ In Snglairila 
^ Ohrist&m view^* d the universe would not present a very nopelfol 
{NToap^t to the scientific or philosophical inquirer. But in Getmany, 
even in tbe most erudite and sceptical cirdes, ** ChiistiaD” means often 
Bttie more than ** ssetaphysical,” or perhaps “ ontological.” The first 
h&ek ^ Beer tmtbe is concerned i^ith ‘‘the scientific stand- 

inquiries into “The persondity of God as the 
wmddL’* creation, freedom, Crovidenoe, “the tw^- 
ntiHQT e^neethlr eoaditicnet human consctousnees^ and thf^i like. The 
iMond^hookkpsdti tke xami world, and the third of the worid of 
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,Za last diyision some ioterestinfi^ cooiMiions on radical 
xmpffi ot proprietorship, of possession, and of marriage, are pre- 
fmfod — as to which last the ^unds upon which mama^ ought to 
be considered as rather a civil than a relipotts institution, and yet 
none the less as possessing withal an eminently sacred character, are 
carefully investigated, and valorously defended against the Boman 
CUholie view. 

The institution of the Cktatrewe Paca/ttmt, though Uttiet attended 
to except by professional jurists or students of Boman law, had an 
influence on the devdopment of personal liberty in the ancient, and to 
some extent, in the modem world, which well justifies the attmpt to 
throw light on its true nature and historical vicissitudes. In an 
erudite and laborious work on this subject, illustrated with the research 
wd profundity of thought which only a German can expend on an 
isolated and rather minute topic, Dr. Hermann Fittung, of Halle, 
explains the place that this institution occupied in the progress^ of 
Boman and Teutonic civilization.^^ Jt is well known that according 
to the common law of Borne throughout the republican era, every 
citizen, during his fkther’s lifetime, was under his father's so'^oalM 
power.” He could own nothing except by his father's license, and 
with the reserve of his father's right of reversion. The inconvenienoe, 
not to say the absurdity of this rule of law first made itself dis- 
tinctly felt in the case of soldiers, serving, it might be for years away 
from home and earning wages, which the State waa interested in 
rendering as seenre to them ns possible. Dr. Fittung gives his 
grounds for believing that it was Augustas who first recognised the 
spldier'a indefeasible claims to his own earnings, and, under the name 
of jpmi (mtreuse peoulium^ the privileges of independent ownendnp 
were afterwards largely extended to other public servwats. The 
modem history of this usage is very curious aud interesting. 

The reaction that English legal education has recently experienced 
in favour of Boman law, which, through a cloud of national prejodioes 
and ignorance^ was for so many centuries so scandalously n^leeted, 
well justifies the authors of the translation of Ortolan's “ History of 
Boman Law," which forms the introduction to his well-known svste- 
matic treatise, in bribing that work near to the apprehension of the 
English student*^^ M. Ortolan himsdf says that every historian ought 
to be a jurist, and every jurist a historian* This is eminently tme of 
Ancient Borne, where the struggles of the great classes of its cithmns, 
and the development of personal and civic liberty, became stmnj^ so 
unotably on the framework of the magnificent legal lystem of 
The authority of the father, the development of the equitable ImAi- 
of the Prmtor^ the pr^ressive sunpUfication of the mooei pf 

al once t|ie otthe Boman oberaeter end pc^ty^jm 

as the main dircefckms in which European divilization progmsed whh^ 
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coftimitted to the iatela^ of the Bomen Bepublic. The Hietoxy of 
Boman Law, of which m, Ortokn bringd forward all the leading 
epochs, is an indispensable dement in a political as well as a juridical 
education. 

In a remarkable pamphlet^ with the unpretending title of Conside- 
rations on Law,”^ the anonymons author discusses, with a profundity 
rswe in English legal speculation, the main topics which unaerlkdvery 
attempt at aystematio reconstruction of the English legal system. At 
the «Ame time he dissipates many fallacies and {Use or exaggerated 
theories which have become dominant through nothing else than the 
authoritative names of those who have statea them, or else after being 
valuable in their time by way of reaction to false expressions of th£ 
opposites, have, through superstitious abuse, bedome wholly mislead- 
ing and inadequate. Thus, in all that has been said against ** judge- 
made law*’ by Bentham and his successors, a most valusmle protest has 
been distinctly maintained against the supposed inherent wisdom of 
English judges, the inftUible rationality of their decirions, and the 
invariable and identical nature of Englnh law from the days of Coke 
till now. But this useful protest has, in its turn, been converted into 
an ignotwt repudiation of the true dairies of that kind of law which is 
necessarily ever being erected in the course of the actual administration 
of law. Whatever laws are made, and in however precise and systematic 
a form, the oases for adjudication that arise, owing to the impetuous 
career of human action, will alwavsise partially unprovided for. Either 
the cases not distinctly contemplated by the actual law may be wholly 
neglected, and the suitors dismissed unsatisfied, or the le^lature may 
interfere from moment to moment as needed, or the judge may«exer- 
dse, in dependence on the supreme legislature, a limited amount of legis- 
lative power. The writer or this pamphlet points out that the last 
oourse works far the least injusrice of the three. ‘’The hardship 
caused by the existence of authoritative, but not fully and absolutdy 
authmitative, rules, is one wUch affects all who follow a decision which 
is afterwards reveiW ; the mischief or hardship caused by the want 
of a power of laying down such rules is, that, so far as concerns the 
regum of law thus left indefinite, it introduces a kind of lottery of 
justice.’* The writer of this pamphlet has singularly clear notbna 0n 
the nature of a law on its two sides of a rule of actiem and an authori- 
tatWe command. He abo investigates in a very interesting iray tdie 
natural or ethical history of law as developed out of a mere rude 
friteOBoe to a kind Cf socisl arbitration represented by one or zdore 
diiinteirested to-ataiiders. ^ 

faitr of ^Oopyrkht” is one of those branches of the lew which 
aavottft Ifisrof mm oreaiy teehtiicaUties, and is oonsequentily more 
Md atteactive to the mdinary man of the worid than 
perhaps any other bnmob." Furtbeimofe, the genera! of 

copyright’’ protection, and the kast perilous ways of enforcing that 


IS <6CoesidsmfelciiiCBLaw.'* Londen: WiU&uiAmer. 1871. 

« ««xiis Xaw of Omright in Works of IdtmtSro end Art*" By W. A. 
CbpiaM Xteb, BotMmMAw. Londpa ; fite?8iuu 1870. 
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protoetuH^ m matters apen to retj eosaiderable dlsGisnMoii aad reason- 
ftUe doiibt. On the one hand, it is held that a good book or work of 
»rtia of great marhetable ralue to its maker, and it is to the advan- 
tsm of the whole community that such creations should be favoured 
aim encouraged as much as possible ; and one familiar mode dl gird- 
ing that favour and encouragement k to allow the author, the pidater, 
or designer to put any price he chooses upon his artide for a lobgeir or 
shorter length of time without fear of competition. On the otkear code, 
it is said that this policy is open to all the Directions available agaiiwt 
other modes of l^al protection ; that true worth can always look after 
itself i that in carrying out the law all sorts of judioial absurdities, in 
distinguishing between copies, imitations, and originals, are neoea- 
sitated ; and that it k the moi^ duty of dl persons having anythin 
to say to say it without making, or trying to make, a trade out of ik 
The answer to this reasoning of coarse is, that products of ibd krida 
differ from every other imaginable product, and therefore demand 
different legislation. They are very small in quantity and most easily 
stolen, they are only too readily suppressed or kept back, they are not 
in demand, and therdbre have no natural price, they are not {nropoiv 
tioned in their quantity or utility to the portion of life and laMur 
expended upon them, and a certain quantity of protection only econo- 
mize and saves, whereas in other products the same amount would 
possibly (even as some urge in the case of patent laws) demoralize and 
destroy. Such is a sketch of the main argumentative position in the 
matter of copyright. Mr. Copinger’s book on the actual state of the 
law of Copyright in this and other countries is a work worthy of Ha 
lubyect, and displaying at once the sagacity of a good kg^ text*writer 
and the refinement of a literary man dealing with a topic so near to 
the vi^ of literature. The chapter on the Historical View of the 
Laws,” on ** International Copyright,” and on ‘‘Oopyri^t 
in Foreign Countries,” are really valuable accessions to tbe due 
ment of a subject itself of commanding interest. 

It would be difficult to collect together any number of books treatiiig 
of the country and the people of England, which would, together 
supply anything ajqiroachuig to the amount of informatton Wfakk Hair 
Im Wirth, in two not vary enormous vdumes, has given about Swik 
zeriand*.^ These volumes am not only full of the most copious, vgiefoits, 
and ^Ixwate classified statistics on almost every topic of humatl^Sind 
sokntafie interest, but they abound in mafter not by toy means of a 
dry or merely fcraial sort. Thus, under the head of ** Pops^Mioeh 
statktios,” an investigation is entered upon, io low mnk 
fke eoun^ holds in oomparison witii ail other European oountries^^ 
ifimntiiittBavariatsdSweaim^ia rrferencetotbefrequeney of fotnii^ 
vMdi JU^us sMke ist so favourably. Herr Max Wir& 
tyilowi!tta4£04kom different marrisge km in the te^eral^ 
oantoni^ to 4kesevm zested the canloot upon 

fomily opposite fiscal policy for the dtsooursgO- 

nmt of iniwris|ei ouffnde tbe canton, to the regulatiQns fbr milit^ 

W » vmi Stototik i$t Sdnwh.* Swti^ im. 
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servlee, 

improyidfiotmarri^^j!^^^ the maztiiigya io#(^e oaeea^pcHmoiui 
beueved to be imoioriih This snidm thinke that these jMfeyeotim 
mostly arose at a thae when money rather than laboer was wanted 
and when sxk iixireaeoiiable fear of ooa^tition in Hm kheur-maitEtt 
pmailed. The dienmataiieeaaie altered now, and demand a 
apcmd^.obiQge in the lawv. 

A fisit to aome of i^e northeFn towns of Italy by an int^ifent 
Qepmati , dforda a fdlnpae of some of the numerous aoti^; medUeyal, 
andmodem otgeets of interest in the towns^ which few otW sources of 
infonnatioir eould supply, Herr Adolf Stahr gives a detailed aecount 
of all he savr, and mira that he recalled in visiting, during the year 
ld58, the towns of Mdan, Gtenoa, Bergamo, Verona, and Venice.^ The 
pditieal and soeial condition of these towns, was at the time of the 
wnter’svttit very different from what they are now. But the galledeiiS 
thdruins, ihermred aasociations which are desorihed with nicb partfeu^ 
bnity, are mostly unchanged, and, it may well be hoped, unchangeable. 

i^e seoond volume of Leopold von &uch*s epUected writings,® as 
published by Herr. J. Arnold, J. Both, and & £ck, oont^ an 
account of some of his journos for Geological purposes,and also papers 
on disputed points of Geologicid Soienoe, issued between the year 1806 
tmd 1817. Such points are the ^^^G^gnostical relations*’ of Van 
IHemen’s Land or Tasmania, the limits of eternal snow, and the existence 


of jgi^to in Nortitern Eniop^ 

ft is l&ely that under the new Ghivemment, visitors to Borne wm 
beoOiiiie frr more popidar than tiiev have hitherto been. It may be 
expected that brtter provinons will be taken for scouring order and 
jmtieot^ personal security, as well as for improving the sanitaiy oon- 
mtion of the m^,than have hitherto been possible. Such a mk as 
Mr. Angustus Hm’a Walks about Borne” will thua justiiy its 


existenpe in the fnUest way.® This book supplies the pecufiar mxet of 
knowle^ whiclr the traveller in Borne evidently needs. He does not 
:want n mere guide-book to mark the localities, or a mere compendknis 
b^tory, to, remdl the moat interesting associations. He wants a 
^ ninpBtiietb,u^ wellrinfoimed friend who . has himsdf been over the, 
paces described, and has appreciated them with the same xnii^Ml 
aep^iipnts ei inquiritiveness,^ reverence, and UMwplieable hiitmmal 
which the traveller of taste must approach a city df woak 
vast and lAieie^ attraetions as Borne. Mr. Hare is of oj^ion 
tinMn tbe dunale of ^me has eonaidwhly improved since the days of 
iDieeyiiiu and Jiij, The former of these writers speaks of on^ year 
in tin time of thcTepuhtic, when the sinw at Borne lay Sevan g deep, 
and many aen and cattle died of. the eold. Anoriier yearj; aceerdhog 
to^Llvy, tin anow lay for forty dayi^ trees perished^ and csttk died of 
^ a great; $mpi?oTOBmnt^oit ; 


^.^BMsUnoiuafo Oberitaliw.” Yon Adolf Sishr. Oldeobuig. 1871. 

It' Lsondd venBaoh's Qoonmelte SohriftMi.” Homwgoashse von J.Omfd. 
A;|MibfMdH* Mk - Zw^ Berlin. 1870. . ^ 
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tliefe;: imonr seldom lies upon the ground for many l^urs together, and 
the h^titiful fbnntains of the city are only hung with icicles long 
eiiEmgh to allow the photographers to represent them. VTbe greatest 
T^at ^Bome is incurred by those who, coming out Of the hot sunshine, 
mnd long hours in the Vatican and 1^6 other galleries, which are 
mled with a deadly chill during the winter months. As March comes 
on, this chill wears away, and m April and May the temperature of 
the g^eries is delightfm, and it is imposriblc to find a more agreeable 
retreat. One valu^le feature of these Tolumes^is the number of the 
aptly chosen aeketions from ancient smd modem writers of all classes, 
poetical, artistic, historical ind descriptive, by which the successive 
facts of the oit^* are illustrated. It is no doubt true that, as Mr. 
Hare says, ** it is not a rapid inspection of the luge cheerless barilicas 
and churches, with their gaudy marbles and gilded ceilings imd 
suited monuments, which arouses sympathy ; but the long investigarion 
of thrir precious fragments of ancient cloister and sculptured fouhtfdn, 
of mouldering fresco and medissval tomb, of mosaic^crowned gateway 
and palm-shadowed garden ; and the gradually*acquired knowledge of 
the wondrous story which clings round each of these ancient tmngs, 
and which tells how each has a motive and a meaning entirely unsus- 
pected and unseen by the passing eye.’* 

An anonymous German Writer publishes an earnest and rather 
striking pamphlet on the relations of Russia and Pnissia.^^ He 
recounts that these two countries have been less firequentiy at war 
with one another than have any other two European Btates; that at 
the time of the ** Armed Neutndity'* of 1780, their union for the 
puiposea of enforcing the principles of the neutialify expressed the 
true national sympathies ; that m 1815, Russia was the only State 
that^, publicly recognised, though ineffeotually, the fuU ebdma of 
Prussia; mid that m all respects the leading nation of Germany is 
properly the eternal friend of the Bnssian Empire. Prussia sow* 
especiaUy claims the hand of the patron of public order in Eastern 
Enrope for the service performed in finally stamjdng out the revo-. 
lution prinoi|des whiob have been rampant for eight years, and hx 
their piaoe enthroning the doctrines of oonservarism and 
Prussia has nothing to lose and nothing to gain by opening , out the 
Black Sea to the Buman navy, and it was, indeed, &» direct 
of J^smarck to facilitate this when he promoted the Gcnfereliee at 
Londkm. The general tendency and vidne of the pamphlet nee^ no 
conmmnt. 

: of the v%oroua and outspoken pemphleta wbirii masas^^ 

Acot acfois the^poEtical heavais, tldcing ' their rise ConttneiM 
rn^^s ttBW the **L’Im]Hmm Chkmtat;^’^ Its purposis^ 
po diiq%;ki:dlei^ language^ and by refei«nee to undeniable fwU,1}liw 
tr^ aitttu^ of Simria as meoacii^ Eurcpesii (nvOmation. sflaft 
that with riMpimt recent gross mc£ of repudiatiDg the 

* "Rassliiwl«adI>tatMfalwd.** Yek-^. Beriia, 1871. 

^ Orfatale." 8ouvcmrs0tOlwirvatiou.pttkB^ 
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of 1856, BusBia hac nerer eten odomlily eutied out her i 
vitb ^pect* to the neutralMiation of the Bk^ ^a. The^nt tl 
she did was .to grant a dbarter to a comment company for the 
formation of a stoiio' fleet of twdve Tessels for the nayintion of, the 
Blade Sea, ready pierced to h«fld gana, and in all rei^VconyeHable 
at a short notice^ into vessels of war. Her pdiiy towards Tiwkey, 
Austria, and India has been all of a piece, , though the danger to 
Bngltsh dominion in India is only indirect, the true oldect being to 
^pple England in the case of a war with her, or of Eng^d's assist- 
ing Russians enemies. The danger is that Europe should soon be a 
Add of spoliation, where the, weak will speedily become the prey of 
the strong. 

There is no more hopeful sign in the eiisting circumstances of an 
English dependen<^ than the rise of a vigorous and independent lite* 
rature. Even the united States have scarcely developed as yet any 
really mMCttline sdiod of thought, though they have had writers in 
some regmns with whom scarcely any living Englishman could venture 
to compete. The English colonies generally snbsist wholly on the fare 
dded out to them by the publishers of the moth^ country ; whether 
this is due to the actual preoccupation of men’s minds with the 
absorbing work of self-enridiment, and the more generous work of 
solving practical problems, or to the want of general rest and leisure 
whioh are almost essentiid conditions for the prevalence of patient 
and accurate thought. The Oaleutta Beview,^ of which the 102nd 
number has now been reached, has not only throughout its career 
rdSieeted the greatest honour on its publio^spirited promoters and its 
well^Jknown distinguished contributors, but also, through the libe- 
raliW and the intelligence which its pages invariably mspUiy, done 
much to help forward the reconstruction of our system of governing 
India by the agency which can alone be sufficiently potent for the 
purposch-that is, the formation of a strong and united opinion of 
En^shmen resident in the country. The last number contains 
artMes on a varie]^ of topics, political, social, educational, and 
msthotio. Some of the introduotoiy remarks to the article on Indian 
liCgidatkm ampe the Mutiny,” eloquent and wise as they are, strike', 
at ^e very root of the mischiefli which have vitiated the p^y of' 
En^anSin the government of India. Thu writer, with a steady, and 
almostkieimieM management logical weapons, insists that-bmih 
in England and India tl^ ir^kn ever-reourrent tendency to ^em 
by Wud and sweq^u^ mkaims; dednotively rather* than mdue- 
l£My» ttmt 2 %^hy :ft QOt^^ regard for the antecedent 
stmiW kid flmidnM.Qf the -people jrovemed. In England the per- 
pidNlB mflwQlii^ of uittssted tW>rie8 is eoanteracted by the. Wrij^t of 
the Ja^mited fireedom of dkoussioni The most 
tAmesak relbrinesfi^are oompeHed toyeason and to prove as well as to 
aim^; pimed thi^h the Are of hostile criticism, 

tiii% oniy hut sev^ly times seven. . Every particle of allps 
is mwipy we permitted to paar 

^ Qsteuttai. Xiondw : TriUnisr^ , 
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owBZMnTy or made the baiie Ibr li^elation. In Isdia^ on the con- 
treiy, Aiere eau be no such thorough sifting ; there feno public opium 
to be appealed to or to respond. Government must leim the vray in 
all things. All that is done most be done through officials destitute 
of all knowledge philosophic^ or histoical, the only tests of cnqpac&ty 
bdng a faculty of producing very long reports and a rude ae<]iuuntanee 
with the writings of Mr. John Stuart Mitt. The article on ^ Woman'* 
is a brilliant piece of controversial writing, and the onslaught on 
Ferguson in the article on ** Serpent Worship/’ is a sarcastic criticism 
of the most scorching kind. 

‘‘The British F<dicy in China” is a topic on which a Shanghai 
Merchant well deserves to be heard.^ He says that in China there 
are two parties in the State, a party of progress and a party opposed 
to progress, and that, though both are for the most part more or less 
hostile to foreigners, the Liberals have lately become anxious for con- 
ciliation, and are prepared for a certain degree of concession. He goes 
on to ssy that every judicious display of firmness on the |i^t of 
foreign governments, not only in guarding old privileges, but in ob- 
taining such new privileges as may be necessary from time to time, 
strengthens the Liberal party, and tends towards intelligent govern- 
ment. A vacillating policy of alternate menace and apology, on the 
other hand, supports the party of reaction, and induces those political 
convulsions a Inch are a natural consequence of blind opposition to 
reasonable reforms. 

Mr. Bobert Main eives rath^ a sanguine view of the existing 
condition of the British navy, and the success of Mr* Childers’s re- 
forms.** Hot only in ships but In officers, seamen, and guns, the 
navy is said to be in a better state at the beginning of the year 1871 
than it has been for years. A list of the broadside iron^elads is given, 
amounting in idl to thirty-six. 

In deseribing a Boy al Prince’s visit to a British dependency,** when 
most of the visit was occupied with hunting the animals peculiar to 
the district, a Cfsrtahi amount of exaggerated perq^ive as to the real 
momentousnese of the occasion may readily be pardoned, the mom 
easily where the result of the visit is to open up to the knowledge of 
aU men strange places, scenes, and habits generally unknown or ignored* 
The mo^ of catching elephants in Ceymn is hj the ‘*knuii^” Whiffii 
ia peculiar to that island. The whole dcscriptmn ot the ht^ repfw* 
rents it as being of the most barbarous kind, and sbowa how deep]|y 
laid in human nature even when surrounded ^tk att the iiffiuenceaof 
^ohriliaatiofK is the brutal taste for desteuction and battle. The giet of 
the confikt ia after the etephanta have been closed in a nmowsg^aie;^ 
and one of the company mounted on a trained has 

"to-handftght with oimof tbemostdeaperatoof 

Loaded i lfany 

in 3871.” ]By Bctet Msia. XmidpOf taHk vA 

^ Bi^of Sainboq^ In ly Jidm AiovU 
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eame a struggle which for fieroeuess and desperate dog^fedness ha's 
perhaps never oeen equalled in Ceyloot. It realnm to our imaguiatioii 
the wild-beast fights within the amphitheatres of Rome. The echoes 
of tiie oonfliot resounded above the cries and shouting of the 
tude. The dust flew up as the aaspry oombatants pushed head to 
head and batted at one another fieroefy with their tusks*** No doubt 
Bojal sports are much the same in all times and places. 

We have in a former number of this SeeUm had to call attention 
to the atrocities in the cpurse of perpetration the Dutch il^rs of 
South Africa towards the aboriginal population, as brought to Imht 
iu a startling communication of Mr. Chesson to Mr. B. N. Vtxm&tf 
Treasurer of the Aborigines Protection Society Mr. Chesson has 
now revised and reprinted that letter for the purpose of being pub- 
lished, in company with two other important letters, in a more per- 
manent form ; in the hope, as he says, that they will assist to form a 
public opinion favourable to the just treatment of the native races of 
imth Africa. “ Every da^ the slave-trade,** justly observes Mr. Obes- 
son, “ is permitted to exist in that region, the difficulty of its abolition 
is increased.” It was from^ equally small beghmings that negro 
slavery took its rise in America ; and unless great efforts be made to 
arrest its course, that nefarious institution will assuredly prove fatal 
to^civiUaation in the southern parts of the African continent/* In hie 
third letter Mr. Chesson, after recounting in clear and striking language 
the anarchical state brought about by the independence of the small 
South African communities, notices that the only bond of cohesion is a 
'mutual contempt for the rights of the weaker races, and that the frual 
prevention of internecine war in South Africa^ as well as the existence of 

j^from a South A^oan Confedemtion or Dominion modelled upon 
that of Canada. , 

It is curious proof of the literary taste and antiquarian curiosity to 
be found in the Academic regions of Boston that Dr. Goodwin, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Harvard University, and Mr. Balph Waldo Emerson, 
feive cooperated in reproducing Plutmh’s Mc»rals in a thoroughly read- 
able sbaj^,^' On the feoe of it nothing could seem more out of har^r 
moux with the gushing, explosive, and experimental aspect of modern 
African life mn the classical examples, quaint, chaste, and sober- 
, Ib^rtThicb iPIutarch is ever citing. The translation of Plutarch’s 
* 'Momb by several hands** was first published in London iu 1684-1694. 
The fifth emtion,publiahed in 1718, is the •basis of the present editk>]i. 
Kr. Emerson’s Introduction is an interesting and chai^teristic V^oe 
of writing. He says that he does not know where to find a bobk-— 4o 
b(^w a phrase of Jmn Jouson’s — so rammed with life,” end this in 
ebapters obfe^xsthfeal, which ate so prone to be heavy sna mtimental« 

SI '<TIm Duteh BtpiibHM of Souih Afiiba.*’ Three Letim tcB. N. Powlsr. 

M.Pe ai^ Cwbs Boxfcoo, Bsq., H.P. By F. W. CaMMSKm. Loudon r 
Tupstllfi 1871i 

w ^^PlsSimA^^Mitfiia,’* TtMMbfHd from the QfCek by mvend ^ 

yk.P. iMtbaniptmfrw^^ 
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^^PlqtaroVg WBS not a profound mind ; not a master in anj science; not 
alawgiyer,like Ljcurgus or Solon ; not a meta|dkj8icianiUkePamenideSy 
FlatOy or Aristotle ; not the foundm^ of any sect or community, Uke 
Pythagoras or Zeno ; not a naturalist, like Pliny or Linnssus ; not a 
leader of the mind of a generation, like Plato or Goethe. But if he 
had not the higheft powers, he was yet a man of rare ^fts. He had 
that unirersal sympathy with genius which makes all its yictories his 
own. But what spedaiiy marks him, he is a chief example of the 
illumination of the intellect by the force of morals.” 

The Statesman’s Year-book for 1871” ^ carries forward for another 
year the mass of information, historical, constitutional, economical, 
and statistical, extending to all the States of the worlds which it has 
supplied in former years to the great adyantage of all who want ready 
to ^eir hand the latest facts in the most accessible and compendious 
form. 

Dr. Johnston’s Half-crown Atlas of British History’’^ is another 
of the many contributions he has made to popular education, for which 
the best thanks are due. The book itself presents afar more attraotive 
series of pictures than most atlases do ; for instance, on one page ap- 
pears England during the Stuart Period ; on another, the same miring 
the Brunswick Period. Then, again, we haye Centi^ Europe at the 
height of Napoleon’s power, 1812, and the same during the Continental 
wars between 1848 and 1870. America, again, Canada, and British 
India are not neglected. The maps are clear, vivid, and efieetively 
coloured. 

The faults of the ** Public School Latin Grammar” are more those of 
form and conception than of execution.^ It is a great advantage that the 
same grammar should boused in all schools, and also that the grammar 
in use should be the best possible, imparting as moch as is true and as 
.little that is false as may be. But the purpose of a school grammar is not 
to be an exhaustive account of the language, or a treatise on language 
generally, or even etymology. It is to be a mere help in the student’s 
first step, and should keep in view, above all things, faeilify of being 
commitm to memory and of being accommodated to what is o&er- 
wise known of the laws applicable to all languages, so that the umversal 
and the particular may be distinguished at a gtaiice. A cursory inspec* 
tion of the new gxmmar will make it more than doubtibl wbeth^ it 
fulfils these conditions. 

It is a happy notion to adapt, for the purpose of bebg translated 
into Latin or Greek, passages from the best Englirii writers, as near 
as pomiUe reprinting the style and sulgeot of the best dmM 
examples- Tms 1$ efficiently done by Mr, Sarg«at and Mr. 


*(l%sfijkatesii!aa*s rear-book for ^ 

>4 <<The HaK-emwn Atlas of Brifith Siitoiy/ IsA Bar. bTjMm 
LLB. W. mid B-K. Johnston : Edhkbattb imd Lodom 

'‘PulffiolMioelLaim Grammar, for ^ use olBchook,€Villigsiiu and BkiVato 

Stadeats.” London: Lengmsns. 1871. 
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Mr. Garden has published a brief and convenient work on Logic, 
attractive (if any work but Mr. Mill’s can be), both in form and mode 
of treatment.^ » 


SCIENCE. 

M KLINKERFUES, the well-known director of the Gottingen 
9 Observatory, has published the substance of a series of lectures 
on ** Theoretical Astronomy.”^ The principal aim of the author 
api>ears to have been to show that this branch of applied mathematics, 
which on account of its supposed difficulty has generally been looked 
upon with something like awe by the majority of non-professional astro- 
nomers, may very well be grasped by those who are acquainted with the 
dementary portions of geometry and the calculus, but have not been able 
to master the more abstruse methods of modern analysis. At a time when 
instruments of the highest power and definition are frequently in the 
hands of amateurs, who have enriched science by continuous labours, 
and often by the most startling discoveries, it has long been felt that 
the access to the methods by which results of observations are scien- 
tifically evaluated, should be facilitated. M. Kliukerfues has made a 
most valuable attempt to confer this boon on astronomers. The 
|>ortion of the work which is published comprises the following dis- 
tinct subjects : Calculation of Ephemerides from known Orbits ; Com- 
putation of a Circular Orbit from Two Observations *, Application of 
Three Observations for the determination of an Elliptical or a Cometary 
Orbit. ^ The method of discussing a greater number of observations, 
according to the method of least squares, and the determination of 
an orbit from them ; further, the deduction of the orbits of double 
stars and meteorites from observations, will form the remainder. Too 
much praise cannot be given to M. Klinkerfues for the historical 
development of the various methods ; for here, as in other branches of 
science, the most simple and accomplished processes have often been 
xeco^fnised last, and although it may be said that for all practical 
applications it would suffice to expose that method alone by which 
xesulto may be obtau^ted most reamljr, yet it must not be overlooked 
. that in a work of this kind, claiming justly a high position among text- 
books on ai^onomy,an opportunity ouffht to be given to the reader to 
judge for himself on the relative merits or peculiarities of different 
me&ods, and to decide independently on their applicability for any 
special case. M. Klinkerfbes has therefore wisely followed a certain 
natural order of development, or chronology of discovery, and not con- 
fined the bhoice of the askonomer in going towards a certain aim, to the 
particular road which his guide has thought fit to prescribe for him. 

** An OttUiBe of fer the Use of Teachers aad Students.*’ ]E^ tiie JEUv. 

FnsMSsOaiden, MAu Mvington; London. 1871. 

^ iron 0c. W. Klinkerfne^ Lirector der Kfinig- 
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TfanSft ufoong imtnerous ioatanoes w^ieh we ifinra fiilduee4» the 
defiant and simple method of determining an eUipiao rests* 

on the elimination of two distances, is not int^godneed until the general 
urinciples of the whole problem are thoroughly disousaed, and the more 
laboriouB, but also more fundament t^ethoas, naTe been explained. The 
work abounds with mathematical artifices for facilitating the work, and 
is ereiy where illustrated by workdl examples. We look forward to the 
second portion with great iateiest, and would strongly advise the 
author to give the tables to which allusion is made in the text as 
fully as possible. The value of the work would materially suffer by 
curtailing the tabular portion, while, with a complete set of tables, 
this will eertainly form one of our standard works on the subject. 

Professor WuUner’s Physics” has since its first appearance, 
a few years gained for itself a continually increasing circle of 
admirers in this country, and is now, together with Jamin’s Cours 
de Physique,” in the hands of every advanced student of experimental 
physics. The many features of merit which the work possesses have 
been still more extended in this new edition,* which besides many 
considerable alterations and improvements, embodies the progress of the 
science up to a very late date. The work stands midway between an 
elementary treatise, introductory to the principal facts of the sdenee, 
and an exhaustive hand-book ; it presupposes in the reader a certain 
amount of mathematical knowledge, not very high nor too extensive, 
and leads him gradually to that point of attainment where a closer 
acqusuntance with the original monographs of prominent physicists 
becomes absolutely indispensable for obtaining a true insight into 
the manner in which physical laws are distilled from experimental 
researches. To enable the student to apply to the great ma^rs when 
he leaves him, the author has on many occasions added a short epitome 
^ of the literature of various inquiries; we think, however, that thia 
portion of the information ought to be somewhat enlarged, and more 
systematically given in a future edition. The first volume of the new 
edition, whicn alone is before us, treats of mechanics and acoustics. 
Unfortunately, we have always thought this the weakest portion of 
M. Wfillner’s work. Certain secondary chapters are treated pro- 
minently, while important principles and theories, such as that of 
couples, are almost overlooked. Far too much |paee is given in the 
new edition to the elasticity of solids, but, on the other hand, we are 
glad to see that due attention has now been given to the theory of 
wave motion ; the extensicoi which the theoretical views on beat, 
J^hi, and correlated physical agencies have latterly experienced, render 
it absolutely necessaiy for the student to make himself at the outeet 
acquainted with bndulatoiy mechanics. The author has justly given 
great prominence to Helmholtz’s views on the various aooustte pMno- 
mens td which this great physicist has diieeted his a^MMEsttion^ mm th|e 
portion of the present volome presents now a ydt cokh* 

plete expotttibn of our present knowledge of soatt£ " ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Qfibe Q^0hr«EM Work Profitgaor Helmholtz oa the ^‘^Tbeorj' of 
the Seodatioos of Sound,** the thl?d edition has appwed, which is rich 
in important and intereiMng additions and improvements. The author, 
who possesses the big;hcst attainments in three diflhrent branches of 
science so rarely combined — viz.. Mathematics, Physics, and PhysioloOT, 
has endeavours in his book, which ia the h»ttlt of experimental m- 
vestigatioiia extending over a period of eight years, to bring into a 
closer connexion two obviously nearly related scientific dootrines^viz., 
Physical and Physioli^cal Acoustics, and that part of the philosophy of 
iEstbetics generally ooroprised in the science of mutio» Hence readers 
of widriy mfferent artistic or scienlafio pursuits and intellectual prefix 
lections will meet here on a common ground, which may be said to 
have had no existence previously, but to have been created by the 
researches of Helmholtz. Even if his results and oonolusions did not 
possess their intrinsic merits, his work would still remain a most ad« 
mirable and succeraful attempt to invite the mutual approach of the 
physioist, the philosopher, and the artist, whom the separatistic ten- 
dencies of modem inquiry have unfortunately so far removed from each 
otiier, that none brin^ a full appreciation or clear understanding to 
the language, the methods, and the ultimate aims of the other. Sound 
has hitherto been principally treated as a purely physical doctrine ; 
being obviously nothing more than a portion of our knowledge of the 
motion of elastic bodies, it has justified the independent position it has 
generally taken in physics by the simple fact that in this special 
chapter the experiments results can only be recognised by the ear, and 
that hence distinct and peculiar methods of observation and processes 
of inquiry become necessary. Again, physiological acoustics, whidh 
studies the phenomena in tfie ear itself, has hitherto confined itself 
to the purely physical arrangement of the apparatus, from the entrance 
of the ear to the ramifications of the auditory nerves in the interior df 
the labyrinth, but has absolutely neglected that special extension of 
the inquiry due to Helmholtz — viz., the investigation into the nature of 
the nervous excitement itself, its connexion with the variety of feelioffs 
and mathetio emotions which the excited auditory nerres fina% 
ptoduco, and &e eatsblishment of the laa^a which govern the trans* 
formation of mere sensations into true perceptions — in other words, 
the exposition of tbecomplexiiiy of facts, purely physical and physiolo- 
gical, on which a true theory of music ought to rest. The revolts at 
which Helmhi^tz arrived cannot well be discussed here ; they are the 
proper^ of science, and form a turning-point in the modem devdop- 
ment of acoustics. Th^ have met with opposition solely on the port 
of the artistic portion of readers, who are reluctant to see tho senti- 
mental but nwefinable and hence unscientific element of the theory 
giving way to morely physiotl and mechanical laws* But these latrn 
. are ikets ; and the theory of consonance, which Helmholtz has founded 
. upon them, and made a physical doctrine, is hardly the essential bam 
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Dr. Nicholson, whose school zoology we noticed a few months since, 
has published a more advanced manuu of the same science for the use 
of students,^ There can he no doubt that a student’s manual of 
zoology is much needed, and to a certain extent Dr. Nicholson’s little 
book may serve to fill up the gap, although it is rather dry and 
skdeton^uke in its treatment of the subject, and presents some few 
errors and omissions which ought not to occur in a student’s 
manual. Here, as in his smaller work, the author has implicitly 
followed Professor Huxley in his classification, and this we cannot but 
regard as a mistake, for whatever may be the merits of that great 
zoologist’s classification of animals, some parts of it are certainly not 
genewly accepted ; and in some points it seems to depart disadvan- 
ta^usly from the older systems. The introductory chapter, in 
which the phenomena of animal life are treated of in gener^ terms, 
contains a good deal of philosophical thought, and both in this 
respect and as a clear guide to the details of structural zoology, 
the book certainly forms the best hand-book for students that we at 

S resent possess. At the same time, in the writer’s opinion, the 
indent’s Manual of Zoology has yet to be written. 

We have received from Breslau the first part of a new botanical 
periodical, Contributions to the Biology of Plants,” edited by the 
well-known Dr. Ferdinand Cohn.*^ It is especially intended to receive 
accounts of the investigations made in the Institute of Vegetable Phy- 
siology of the University of Breslau, and the present number contains 
five valuable papers by Cohn and his assistants. Four of these are on 
Parasitic Fungi, and the fifth on a new filamentous Alga growing in 
the water of springs. 

Dr. Cunningham’s “ Notes on the Natural History of the Strait of 
Magellan”^ consist in reality of a condensed journal m the three years’ 
voyage of the Noeeau^ to which he was attached as Naturalist, with 
notes on the objects of Natural History observed during its progress. 
The Nassau sailed from England in August, 186G, for the purpose of 
completii^ the survey of the Strait of Magellan ; she returned to 
England in July, 1869, having in the interim spent three summers in 
^ Strait and on the western coast of Pat^onia ; the winters being 
rnmnd in the more genial latitudes of Chili and Buenos Ayres. Dr*. 
Ctumingham’s account of what he saw on this voyage does not perhaps 
add much to our previous knowledge, but his narrative is lively ara 


* A Minniai ef Zoology for tbe Use of Studeiito, with a Geneiml IntrodgOZotl 
on file Ptindiplm of Zoolog^.” ByH. AHeyne Kioholson, M.D.,D.Sci., Fh.Di, dw. 
Small 8vo. ^ebnmli end liondon : BMwood. 1870. 

* m fio^jfie der Ffianseii/* Henuufegeben von Dr. Ferdinand 
Poha* Enter Heft. Ova Breilaa : J. U. Kern. 1870. 
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pleaBing, and will be read with interest^ by the general public, whilst 
his Natural History observations, especially in the domain of Botany, 
which appears to be his specialty, are o»en of value, although the 
natural history gleanings most necessarily be scanty in a field which 
has l^en traversed by such observers as Darwin and Captain King. In 
one respect, tlie course adopted by Dr. Cunningham in the production 
of this book is highly to be commended — he has consigned to its p^es 
all the more popularly interesting observations made by him, in various 
departments of Natural History, reserving the more technical results 
of his voyage for publication elsewhere. The volume is illustrated 
with a map of the region specially/' explored, with some excellent land- 
scape sketches of various localities, and with figures of animals and 
plants from the author’s drawings. 

Of Mr. Darwin’s remarkable work on the " Descent of Man,*”^ we 
here give a brief notice, in the hope of discussing its contents in more 
detail in a future number. As regards the arguments for the descent 
of man from some lower form of animal, Mr. Darwin has been antid- 
pated by others, in this country notably by Professor Huxley, and he 
therefore passes over these matters with great brevity. In the con- 
sideration of the mental powers of man and animals, Mr. Darwin con- 
tends that although the difference in this respect between the highest 
ape and the lowest savage is undoubtedly immense, nevertheless the 
difference between the intellectual manifestations of man and animals 
is one not of kind but only of degree, whilst he regards the moral 
faculties of mau as an outgrowth from those intellectual qualities and 
instincts which must have been possessed by the earliest men in their 
condition of social creatures. These social instincts he considers to be 
most enduring and constantly operative, and the origin of morality is 
supposed by him to lie in the comparison of the weakened impressions 
of past impulses yielded to in opposition to the social instincts, with 
the ever present influence of the latter, thus producing that " sense of 
dissatisfaction which all unsatisfied instincts leave behind them.” In 
the farther development of human morality, praise and blame, the 
mfiuence of sympathy and the cultivation of the rea^ning powers, are 
f^gaid^ by Mr. Darwin as the chief ^nts, until in an advanced 
etm of cultivation the belief in an omniscient Deity epmes into force 
and exercises a potent influence upon the advancement of morality. 
The instinctive nature of the belief in God is altogether rejected by 
Mr. Darwin. In the advancement of both the inteilectuai and the 
moral facolttes, inheritance and natural selecrion are believ^ to have 
eoMOpexated. With regard to the views entertained by Mr. Darwin as 
to tne actual genealogy of man, we cannot do better than quote tos 
gummary of w rwdts dedudblefrom the evidence adduced by him 

* Man is desoendodfiem a baity quadruped, fumished with 

probahtj grbered ia its habits and an inhabitant of the OW World. This 
creatore, if us Mde structure had been examiiied by a naturalist, wwiid nave 
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been classed amongst the (Qnsdramana, as snrelj as would the still mom 
ancient and common progenitor of the Old and New World monkeys. The 
quadrumana, and all the higher mammalia, are probably derived from an ancient 
marsupial animal, and this through a long line of diversified forms, either from 
some reptile-like or some amphibiandike creature, and this again from some 
Bsk4ike animal. In the dim obscurity of the past we can see that the early 
proffcnitor of all the Vertebrata must have been an aquatic animal, provided 
wiu branchim, with the two sexes united in the same individual, and with the 
most important organs of the body (sucli as the brain and hetft) imperfectly 
develops. This animal seems to have been more like the marine tadpole-like 
larva of an existing ascidian than any other known form.” 

Idueh a genealogy as this will doubtless, as Mr. Darwin suspects, 
”bc highly distasteful to many readers ; but,” be adds, ‘'there can 
hmndly be a doubt that we are descended from barbarians,’* and “ he who 
has seen a savage in his native land, will not feel much shame if forced 
to acknowledge that the blood of some more humble creature flows in 
his veins.” Mr. Darwin’s work is divided, even in its title, into two parts, 
the first relating to the origin of man, the second, to sexual selection. 
The latter indeed occupies by far the greater part of the book, and in 
it the author treats in great detail of the effects which may have been 
produced by the selection oi particular individuals of one sex by indi- 
viduals of the othei* throughout all the classes of the animpl kingdom. 
He cites an immense number of instances in which by the development 
of special weapons the males are enabled to prevail over their less 
favoured rivals in the struggle for the females, or in which the adorn- 
ment of the individuals of one sex has apparently been for the purpose 
of attracting the 'other, and all these remarkable structures he en- 
deavours to co-ordinate with the principles of natural selection. The 
whole account of these secondary sexual contrivances is most interest- 
ing, even apart from all theory ; but it would be impossible to give any 
idea of them here, or without some discussion of particular cases to 
indicate the arguments founded upon them. This whole section of the 
book, however, must he regarded as one great parenthesis, and as 
leading up to the application of the principles deduced from the 
observation of sexual selection among animals to the special case of 
man. 

In his important little volume on the ” Genesis of Species,”* Mr. 
Mivai^ maintains, what inde^ is to a certain extent conceded by Mr. 
Darwin, that the laws combined by the latter naturalist under fine 
idea of natural selcctioii do not satisfactorily account for thq.j[»hano(* 
laaeiia presented by the organized world, but that they re<|aiiw in hs^ 
tmpplemented some other law, idle j^ecise nature of which ia stST 
uawnown* Afw stating in what Darwinism consistB, and bearing fuU 
testimony to the merits of this remarkable hypothesis, Mr. levari 
sr^ggests certmu difflculties which be regards as inattnersble upon sMetily 
Diiawinian {wiinriplcMB. considers that the of 

useful stlmetiires,” such as the heads of flat fishes, of * 
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at)d the Haibe of vertebrate animals, and abo soma of the facts of mimicry, 
oannot be aeoounted for by the mere survival of the fittest accidentia 
and minute variations/* Among other structures vrhicb Mr. Mivart 
regards as not producible by natural selection, k the eye, and he re- 
marks espedally upon the occurrence of the same structure of the eye 
and ear in fishes and cepbalopods, although belonging to distinct sub- 
kingdoms, and although we can hardly assume any direct genetic relation 
between them. Mr. Mivart believes that there is no evidence that the 
evolution of the various forms of organisms must necessarily have 
taken place by minute and gradual chants, and adduces certain Ihcts 
in support of this opinion ; further, he holas that there may be a certain 
limit to “normal variability,** and that the tendency to variation 
differs in difierent species, in support of which view he quotes from 
Mr. Darwin himself. He remarks upon the absence of miimtfdy inter- 
mediate forms connecting distinct species, and cites Sir William Thom- 
son’s astronomical estimate of the duration of life on the earth as re- 
ducing this period within too small a limit to allow time for the evo- 
lution of all organic forms by the mere action of natural selection. The 
facts of homology aho are regarded by the author as adverse to the 
above hypothesis, which he also considers to be contradicted by the 
“ higher psychical phenomena of man,** especially his moral conceptions, 
of which Mr. Mivart takes quite a different view from that of Mr. 
Darwin. SVom the considerations to which we have here merely 
alluded, but which with many others are stated with much detail and 
force in his book, Mr. Mivart comes to the conclusion that whilst the 
laws embraced under the general term “ Natural Belection** must un* 
doubtedly have a powerful action, they play but a secondary and subor- 
dinate part in the evolution of the organic world, being in fact 
cnzpplementary or subsidiary to an internal force or tendency which 
interferes and co-operates with and controls the action of external 
conditions, and constitutes probably the main determining agent in 
every change. We shall not attempt to follow Mr. Mivart through 
the instances and arguments which he adduces in support of this view, 
nor need we bestow any special notice upon the chapter in which he 
shows that there is nothing in evdution repumant to asound orthodox 
theology, further than to state that many of his readers will probably 
be surpri^ to find the Fathers of the Ghuroh quoted as matetain^ 
evoltttionaiy opinions upon the origin of species. But in dismiHaing 
bc^fc we may recommend it to our readers as a thoughtful^ and 
'j^itOtipliioal contiibution towmrds the knowledge of the laws m life. 

" ^With commendable boldness Mr. Penny of Topsham ventures to 
do battle in theeause of orthodoxy with one of the most redoubtaUe 
dlamjpona of the modern smeutifio school. Professor Huxley’s 
^ Doctrine of Protophutm’*'te the sulyect selected by Mr. Penny for h 
knfturedeiiw^ at Tbpshatn in November last, and since published by 
hhn benefit of the world at Jarge.^ Mr. Fenny commeneeii by 
word *^protoplasm,** of which he asya tm 
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litoral meaning would seem to be form or first formation^ and 
not substance at all so that we may infer that he is ignorant of the fact 
tW ^^protofdasm” is a perfectly definite physiological term, as we cannot 
suppose that so pious a writer would wilfully conceal this fact if he 
were aware of it. In like manner the expression basis of life*’ cidla 
for Mr. Penny’s animadversimis, and in the same way he goes on with 
a series of wordsplittin^, interspersed with occasional references to 
Professor Huxley’s religious sentiments, of which our author does not 
seem to entertain quite so exalted an opinion as Professor Tyndall. 
The pamphlet, the object of which is to vindicate the dire^ and 
miraculous action of the Deity in Creation, is not without some clever- 
ness, although disfigured by a tendency to “ chaff,” which we could 
hardly have expected in so serious a man ; but one’s surprise at this phe- 
nomenon is lessened when we find him at the close of his lecture pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to God Almighty with musical honours ! 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

l^OTICES of the Jews by the Classic Writers of Antiquity” is a 

l\ little volume of extracts from the works of ancient heathen 
authors, previous to xj), 500, bearing some resemblance to the collection 
of ” Ancient Fragments,” edited by J. P. Cory, or to the “ Heathen 
Records ” of Dr. Giles.^ For the advantage of general English readers 
the quotations are presented in a translated form ; the convenience 
of the classical student, however, is not consulted, for as the original 
texts do not accompany the vernacular versions, he cannot institute that 
direct comparison which in the two other specified instances the parallel 
arrangement of texts enables him to do. The alphabetical list of 
authors cited appears complete, and the volume covers somewhat 
different ground from that covered by Dr. Giles’s ” Records,” while the 
** Ancient Fragments” of Mr. Cory excludes all native Greek his- 
torians and necessarily con^rises no Latin quotations. The extracts 
which Mr. Gill, who, like Dr. Giles, acknowledees his obligations to 
Meiers’ Judaica^ has now collected, relate sokly to the Jews, and 
although the object of his essay is declared to be literaiy and not 
theological, the editor has certainly been influenced by a veiy natnnd 
motive, in the occasional comments with which his citations are inter- 
spersed, that of vindicating the Hebrew people against the misrepre- 
sentations of Greek or Latin historiazis generally, and more especially, 
as it appears to us» of one modern authm*, Sohill^, who in his ess%y on 
the ^ session of Moses,” has followed the guidance of }gn<n*antand 
prejudiced writers# We are not, however, dn^Kiaed to aooqpt with 


^ ^Notioes flf Jews by the Clasrio Wiiters of Antiquity;*' An By John 
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Mn Oill the legendary account of the Jews in Exodus, or to accord 
to the nation at large l^fore the exile that character for purity of 
conduct and righteousness of life with which it is perhaps too readily 
credited. The historical and prophetical books of tho Old Testament 
abound in evidence which shows that the Jews were disgraced by foul 
and infamous practices, by implacable disposition, atmioiu cruelty, 
and degrading idolatries. The orthodox and tolerant historians of the 
Eomans, after recapitulating the sins of Christian Europe, remarks, 
** All these leave us little room for boasting of our modern discipline, 
and must deter the thoughtful inquirer from too confidently con- 
trasting the morals of the Old World and the New.” We have no 
desire, however, to disparage Mr. Gill’s clients, and he is quite 
right in his determination to vindicate them against undeserved 
calumny. 

The history of one df the great classical nations^ has been selected 
by Dr. Wilhelm Ihne for special treatment, with such resources of 
knowledge as the growth of historical science has placed at hU dis- 
jposal. His work, though embodying the results of recent inquiries, 
and testif 3 'ing to the research and scholarship of the author, is intended 
rather for cultivated readers who take an interest in the ever young 
and fresh history of Home, than for scholars engaged in the rame field 
of investigation. Emancipated from the bondage to authority which 
marked the unfinished effort of our own Arnold, l>r. Ihne has the 
insight and independence that prompted him to discard the sentimental 
predilections which disguise or veil the truth, or by daxzling the eyes 
with the brilliance of a fictitious representation exclude the vision of 
an instructive though disenchanting reality. The early history of Rome 
is a mass of fable. In the nineteenth chapter of his first volume Ihne 
examines the real or alleged sources of the regal and the immediately 
post-regal period. It is his conviction, and it is impossible, we think, 
not to shu'e this conviction, that the histoiy of kingly Rome and of 
the first 120 years of the Republic, was not derived from contemporaiy 
witnesses, but was composed after the Gallic invasion. Before the 
second Punic War there was inexistence no conneoted register of Roman 
History. Annalistic literature originated in the Greek work of Fabius 
Pieter, about b.o. 200. His authorities were the traditions, records, and 
monuments of distinguished Roman families, which, though modified 
by the vanity of the custodians, furnished at least the grouudwork 
cor^hich constituent parts of the history of Rome could be based* It 
wtfSf oat of the family traditions, and especially out of the funeral 
orations delivered customarily the death of noble penions, that the 
domestic chronicles were composed. A careful exan^pation^” says 
Dr. Ihne^ ^ of tho oldest history of the Republic shows thl^ a con- 
sidenMe portion of it is taken from such traditions of the Valerian^ 
Shhiau, (^netiius, Euiian, and other houses.” This demonstration, 
howler, is of little or no avail in the reconstruction of a history of 
rc^ for if tho dpeuments which we have now in view existed 
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before the Gallic invasion, as possibly some of them may have existed^ 
tliey were almost all lost in the burning of the town. 0$cial lists of 
magistrates which were kept in the Temple of Moneta, and which 
perhaps go back to 4^ b.c., may some of them, in a more or less 
perfect form, have served to string together the motley collection of 
family traditions in something like chronological order. ^ The Cbm- 
mentarii Fontjficum and nearly all other public, and private docu- 
ments were, according to Livy, burnt in the Gallic conflagration, and 
if that historian does not specifically include in the records thus 
consumed the Annalee Foniyicum^ we are not therefore entitled to 
argue that they escaped the general destruction. As Livy asserts 
that nearly all documents perished we are not entitled to assume 
that these particular annals were an exception to the rule. Nay, 
we are entiued rather to assume that they were not^ because as piibUo 
and conspicuous documents, Livy would, we may reasonably suppose, 
have mentioned them if they had been spared. One principal source 
of information, of which the early annalierts may have availed them- 
selves, consisted of the old records and monuments of the Latin towns. 
PHmitive books, which related the foundation of the town, for in- 
stance, are mentioned by Solinus. Boman monuments, on the other 
hand, are all more or less suspicious. The statue of the augur Attus 
Navius, the figure of the Ephesian Diana, the equestrian statue of 
Oloelia, though referred to the regal period, date from a muoh later 
time, like the augural stafir, the hut of Bomulus, and the Capitoline 
she-wolf. The great public works, however, the sewers and walls, were, 
Dr. Ihne admits, constructed at the time of the Etruscan dominion. 
The conclusion at which we cannot but arrive, starting from such pre- 
misses, is one altogether unfavourable to the early history of Borne. 
Examination shows that it rests neither on authentic records nor on 
real tradition, but it was put together at a comparatively late period, 
according to a certain artificial design.” We entirely agree with Ihne 
that the whole history of the kings is worthless in its details, and that 
“ all that we can lu^ to do is to form from the various details a rough 
pictim of the Boman people, its constitution and religion, at the m- 
gixining of the republican era.” Assuming, for argument’s sake, that 
had from the earliest times a regular succession of native annedista, 
Ihne well observes, that if the obscurity of early Boman history were 
to be explained entirely or even chiefly bjr the fact of the destruettoa 
of the annala then existing in the Gallic invasion, we should still hojpe 
tp flad trustworthy information, though perhaps not a camfvrebe&ttve 
uarnitive, firom the date of that event, b.c. 890 (?) No sooner, how- 
ever, do we jmmise ourselves a gleam of light than the mists of anti- 
quity ipimetSstely tbioksm again. The storv of Oamilius^ for instance, 
is reple^ with ex^q^geration and fiction, ana we ara.nwely qonsciotts of 
tioading on hktoTical ground ; the refo¥niaattem])tid by lC«Dliua.sa4 
the constitutiDiial atruggle which led to the lAcmuanlaws himu jaoA 
in realil^, but ass susccptilide of a tery genend M 

episode to the second Samnite war, 8St6-894^ wtueh m refoeiM to 
^ town of Pompeii, our anther acce|iti as a ganninon^wnt of 
history. A Boman is npar menttoned for m first l$£e.. ' In the 
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third Samnite war L. Cornelius Seipio played a prominent part. He 
was consul 298 b.o. ; and in the epitaph recording his achievements, 
which was found in Borne in the year 1780, we possess perhaps the 
oldest document of the Bepublic which has come down to us in the 
original, its probable date of composition being alniut B.c. 259 at the 
earliest. ^ The second gravestone in the series of monuments belonging 
^ the Sctpio family records the exploits of Jjuoius Cornelius Seipio, and 
is nearly as olil. The most ancient record of all is the commercial treaty 
between Borne and Carthage, preserved for us in the Creek version of 
Polybius, who erroneously places it in the year 509 b.o*, its real date 
bein^ 348 B.C. It is to this trustworthy writer and experienced 
politician that we are indebted for a history of the first Punic War 
drawn from contemporair sources, especially Philinus and Fabius 
Pictor, ** and so written," says our author, “ that now for the first 
time we feel a confidence in the details of Roman history which im» 
parts true interest to the events related and a real worth to the narra- 
tive." Yet, however conscientious a guide Dr. Ihne finds in Polybius, 
•he is compelled to avow that we are still far removed from the histo^ 
rical certainty which can be obtained only from contemporary wit- 
nesses.^ The story of the first Samnite War, as related by Livy, tetrays 
its fictitious treatment. The town of Capua is said to have surren- 
dered to the Romans at this time (343 B.o.) ; but it is certain that 
Capua still retained its independence. The siege of Agri^ntum, 
(262 B.O.), is pronounced by Dr* Ihne to be the first event in the mili- 
tary history of Borne which is properly " authenticated, not only in 
its final result, but to some extent also in the details oi its progress." 
The well-known story of the tortures of Begulus, dating about ten 
^ars later, is passed over in silence by Polybius, is regarded by 
Dr. Ihne as a malicious invention, originating within the family of the 
Roman general. The history of the second Punic War is admirably 
related in our author’s pages. This war, in his opinion, stands forth 
in the annals of the ancient world as a war without a parallel. Its 
object was to decide whether the Greco-Boman civilization of the West 
or the Semitic civilization of the East was to be established in Europe 
for all future time ; and our historian's final judgment is that, " what- 
ever may bo our admiration of Hminibal, and our sympathy with 
hermo and yet defeated Carthage, we shall nevertheless be obliged to 
acknowledge that the victory of Borne — the issue of this trial of battle 
T-was the most essential condition for the healthy development of the 
bnman n^." The march of Hannibal from Kew Carthage, the pas- 
sage of the A1]M by the Little St. Bernard, the battle of Trebia, af the 
Thrasymene Im, of Oannss, are well described in these pages* Nor 
does onr auttior onsit to enW the tactics and politics of Hannibi^ 
at exhibited in Italy and Sicily, down to the &I1 of Ckipua, and again 
Mwaid, till the tlwigs triumphant victory at &ma turned 

of Berne mib joy, and the great peaee, condoded 201 
Ibi^malty confirm^ the ai^rsmaey of Borne. The present instaibnent 
of this new and Ctcellent history condudes with a chapter oft ^ 
nnlitazy arganiaation, the refigton, maniiers, and social coadit^ oS 
the Boman people. We here leave Borne fte undisputed sof ere^ of 
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all countries bordering on the MediterraneaBy with marks of disease 
indeed visible in her political and social life, but with undeniable 
evidence that the period of the Hannibalian war was still the zenith 
of the Republican constitution, and the heroic age of the Boman 
people/* Throughout Dr. Ihne has constructed his narrative with 
care and attention, confining himself mainly to the historical element 
of tho life of the people, and glancing only at its religious institutions, 
its literature, Ac. His research appears to us to be equalled by bis 
impartiality and independence ; his disagreement with so brilliant a 
predecessor as Mommsen is fre(|uently expressed; and a reason is 
g^enerally, perhaps invariably, assigned for an expressed difference^ of 
opinion. The work is not a translation but an English reproduction 
of the original, with improvements, enlargements, and abridgments. 
The author has acquired a perfect mastery of our language, and when 
he shall have completed the work will have furnishea us^ with a 
scholarly and impressive narrative. We may add that we are indebted 
to the Kev. George W. Cox for a revision of the text, for some margi- 
nal notes and references, and manjr valuable suggestions adopted by 
Dr. Ihne, and an editorial supervision of the book while passing 
through the press. 

In tho ** Remains of the Ancient Roman Historians,’* we have an 
exhaustive survey of the oldest authorities for the narrative of the 
i*emote antiquity of Rome.® All the fragments of Q. Eabius Pictor, 
C. Acilius, M. Porcius Cato, Cassius Hemina, Sempronius Gracchus, 
Cornelius Tulla, Valerius Antius, and many other annalists, have been 
carefully collected from the works of Livy, Cicero, Pliny, Plutarob, 
Polybius, Aulus Qellius, Solinus, Tertullian, &c, Ac., and properly 
arranged and commented on, in an ample Latin Treatise, % Herr 
Hermann Peter. The author has of course availed himself of the 
previous collections of Krause, Bothe, Wasse, Corte, Ac. Besides 
the appropriate commentary which elucidates the remains of each 
writer, four chapters of prolegomena on the Annales private 

records, the primitive bistoiy of Rome, and the transmission of the 
“ disjecta ‘membma’* here reassembled. Contrasting the two passages 
in the sixth book of Livy, Herr Peter argues that because the »tant 
treaties and laws were ordered to be collected by the military tribunes 
▲.n. 866, either some of the commentaries of the pontiffs or some of 
the Great Annals must have escaped the fire which Livy declares con- 
sumed nearly all the old historical documents. Although we are not 
justified in concluding from Livy’s words that^ the Great Annali 
really were apared in the Gallic confiagration, it is of course pottle 
that they were* We must, however, remember that their oontinutd 
existence is render^ more than doubtful by the argument which 
Niebuhr and Sir Or, 0. Ijewk have derived from the xemork of Cicero^ 
^ thet the solar eclipses which took place be &)99 a certain year (404 b.c.) 
were not aseertaittedj as might have been mqpeoted by an exandnetion 
of these v^eiy Annals had they really exbted, but wm found bjr qstrn- 
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nomical calculations. If Herr Peter acknowledged the^ force of this 
lessoning, he would fall back on the remaining alternative, and affirm 
that some of the Osmmenfarii escaped destruction hy fire. His present 
view, however, seems to be that portions of the Annaies Maximi were 
rescued finm the flames. The notices, however, of public events were, 
he allows, of the scantiest description, comparable to the entries in the 
TabuUe Basehdtes^ which set forth that King Otho went into Q-aul 
^^tbat Hugo and Heribert came to him;” that a star like a comet 
was visible for fourteen nights.” So Cato, according to Gallius, states 
that the tablet of the Pontifex Maximus registered the recurring 
scarcity of corn on the obscuration of the sun or moon. To us the 
view seems plausible, that while the^/^s^a and hgis might have been 
separate records, the sacred prescriptions, which Livy tells us were 
carefully treasured tm by the priests, were contained in fragments of the 
books of the pontifn which aurvived the Gallic invasion. As sources 
of !l^mau history, Herr Peter enumerates not only the Annals of the 
Pontiffs, which in one sentence ho appears to consider more compi'e* 
hensive than the comparison to the Paschal tables suggests, but also 
the private memorials of Boman families. On the whole, he is not 
perhaps much more conservative than Dr. Ihne, for he jadjnits that the 
alleged exploits of the Bomans in war down to the time of Pyrrhus 
(b.o. 281-367) are almost entirely fictitious, and that tradition, 
accepting the amplifications and embellishments introduced by the 
pontiffs themselves, transmitted a fabulous history, copied and re- 
copied by grave historians, till what in great part originated in the 
license of rumour, and be^me subsequently invested with idl the 
mythical accretions of time, was received by distant generations as a 
more or less authentic statement of fact. 

In the ‘‘Hellas and Borne” * of Dr. Albert Porhiger, we have what 
promises to be, when complete, a successful attempt to describe the 
public and private life of the Greeks and Bomans in a popular and 
attractive form. The form adopted is that of a diary, or traveller’s 
journal. The imaginary narrator is a Greek, supposed to arrive in 
Borne in the time of the Antonines, a period selected by the author 
as a favourable point of view for a retrospective as well as contempo- 
rary survey of ancient classical Ufe. The delineation of Boman social 
existence precedes that of Greek social existence, because Dr. Forbiger 
'prefers to commence with that part of his subject which has, as he 
believes, most interest for the public for which his book is intended. 
To avoid awkwiwd or cumbersome references, he has inserted in the 
text only what is suited to the taste of this public, and has thrown ‘ 
his notes and oLtations into a supplementary section at the end of each 
principal chapt^. This arrangement in some degree meets the 
obvious olgectton that might be brought against the form of popular 
representation which the author has thought .fit to adopt* A copious 
^ 

« <<HeDss and Bom.” FtmaliSfe BatsWfiaUf des Cffentliohen nnd hausUotea 
jjobeas dw OriSehea Uad Bdmer von Dr. Albert Foihigjr, Opntwtop im dee 
Hicelal Qpnj^m sa Abthriluag. BOW in Zeltriter ^ 
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index answers the double objeet of facilitattti|f referenoe to the text 
and of exhibiting a table of contents on snbjeets illastfated in its 
pages. The book gives evidence of extensive reading and scholarly 
investigation. The researches of Becker, Marquardt, EriedUinder, 
Jahn, Overbeek, and mar^ others, have b^n turned to aecount, and 
the popular writings of Crml, Gobi, Koner, and Bimon have also con- 
tributed a share to the completeness of the social portraiture of Hellas 
and Borne. 

Was Christianity introduced into Britain by an Apostle, or by 
Aristobulus, or Claudia, or Joseph of Arimathea, in the reign of the 
Emperor Tiberius ? There are accounts which daim for one of these 
personages the honour of being the first emissaries of the new religion 
to our shores. All such accounts, says Mr. Skeat in his edition of 
the legend of Joseph of Arimathea, are alike fabulous,* and the names 
of Britain’s eailiest missionaries must for ever remain unknown. He 
further considers that Mr. fiaddan, in an Appendix to the “ Councils 
and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great Britain and Ireland,” 
has shown that we have no historicsu evidence for the existence of 
Christians in Britain earlier than that of Tertullian (Adv. Jud. vii.), 
which only carries os back to about A.n. 200. Gildas, who has been 
frequently appeded to as saying that Christiauity waa introduced in 
the time of Tiberius, Mr. Skeat protests, says nothing of the kind. 
He quotes from Mr. Freeman’s article on the Origin of the English 
Nation, in Maemillan*$ Magamne, May, 1870, a striking passage, in 
which that learned historian argues that the legendaiy burial-place of 
ArtW, the real bury ing-place of Eadgar and the two Edmunds, stands 
alone among English minsters, as the one link which really does bind 
ns to the ancient church of the Briton and the Homan. When King 
<hmt came to Glastonbury, in 1082, he granted, it seems, a charter 
to the Abbey, which, aceori^ng to that document itself, was signed 
in the wooden church ; and though doubt has been thrown on the 
genuineness of this charter, Mr. Freeman consklers the statement 
about the wooden church to be authentic. This wooden church waa 
the old church of ail, the Welsh church, whidi stood where St. 
Joseph’s chapel now stands. In William of Malmesbury’s version of 
Joseph’s history we may read how a nameless king of Britain gave 
that Saint and hia companions the island called xnyawittyn, meic 
by admonition of the archangel Gabriel, he built a ehapel whittle 
oedicated to the Viigin. The old chronicles, however^ make no 
allusion to the Assumption, or to Lancelot, or Gawa!ii,'or the GraaL 
Geoffrey of Monmouth again, though he has much to my of Merlin, 
does not mention Joseph of ArimstSea. From tins silence Mr. Skeat 
infers that the purely ‘’fabulous portkm eff the naerative was net 
invented till alter the death of Geofiroy, mhkk.Mick hk 116A” 
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The legendarr portion was, he thinks, probably known many eenturies 
before. Thele^nd appeare to hare had its origin in the Apocryphal 
Gospel of Nicodemus, the Acts of Pilate^ and other old 'Eastern writers. 
Here we hare the legend of Joseph’s imprisonment and miraculons 
deliveranoeby Christ, the vision of the Garden tomb in which the 
Saint had buried his lord, and the escort of Joseph by Christ to the 
city of Arimathea. The stoiy of the imprisonment occurs in Gregoiy 
of Tours, who died about A.n. 595. This legend is thus far quite 
unconnected with either Britain or the Graal. The passage in the 
chronicle of Helinand, a Cistercian monk, who died within the drst 
quarter of the thirteenth century, we agree with Mr. Bkeat and Mr. 
ICorley, only proves that the French prose Romance of the Graal was 
writtra before tho 'date of composition of the chronicle^ a.!). 1209. 
Five writers, Guiot le Provenpsd, Chrestian de Troyes, Walter Map 
or Mapes, Wolfram von Esohenbach, and Albrecht von Scharfenberg, 
are all noted authors of Graal romances. The ^ory of having in- 
vented the Grail is claimed by Br. Bergman for uuiot. Mr. Skeat^ 
however, for reasons which he assigns, regards " the proof as doubtful 
and ‘‘sees no reason why we may not assume Walter Map’s romance, 
of which the original Latin version is lost, to have been the red 
origmd, from which all the rest were more or less imitated.” If 
WdterMap be the author, the Romance of Joseph probabk appeared 
at least twenty years after the publication of Geoffrey of Monmouth’a 
History ; somewhere about 1170. The hypothesis, though plausible, 
unfortunatdy seems incapable of verification. The second title of 
the legend of Joseph of Arimathea is the Romance of the Saint Grail. 
For this word numerous derivations have been suggested. San graal 
was turned into sang real, and interpreted real blood, though the ex- 
pression probably means blood royd. Then greal (so it was spelt) 
was derived from grd, that is from the Latin gratus, because the 
gred was so agreeable t Next the low Latin giMude was confused 
with gntduale, the service book for High Mass. Again the Latin 
graeums, a jackdaw, produced the old French grailla; and .gracilis 
produced graile, or gresle, fine, small, delicate ; dso used as a sub- 
stantive to signify a shrill aoundi^ musical instrument. We have 
seen another mstance of tins confusion of words which we do not find 
in Mr. Skest’s catalogue. £1 Sangreal, firom the Sjpanish sangre 
• Uood, has been understood to be the blood-vessel, in which the angels 
oollectcd tiM drops of Christ’s blood during the crucifixion. There 
onQ, however, be no doubt that the word grad is the low Latin 
mdde, a vessel of wood, earth, or metd, a corruption flrom the 
limintitive etetdla of the Latin crater, or cratera. The Seynt Grad 
was drig^nally the Bo^ Dish, placed on the table at the last supper, 
stolen a servant of Pilate, used by Pilate to wash his hands in 
before the suultitude^ % Hlate to Joseph as a memorial of 
Ohrh^i|ad finally used to collect the holy blood flowuig 

fitem w* flvt wounds Cl^i The old' romance writ^ howefev, 

•OQh came tirreg;aKd eri|md idea as fimoded on a misccnQegtbb. 

The vemel eentdiung the blood nros^ they argmA have IAa 
cup^ 9%e Hdy Grdl, therefoie, was into the ^ l£jly 
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Chalice, and thus the words, losing their original meaning, underwent 
the process of etjmologicid torture, already described All th^ 
points are well brought out in Mr. Skeat’s interesting and eradite 
preface. The version of the legend, now edited by this accomplished 
scholar, is an alliterative poem, entitled Jaiqfh of Arimaihea^ others 
wise eaUei the Bomance of the Sol^ Orail^ written about a . 1 ). 1360, 
and now 6rst printed from the unique copy in the Yemon MS. at 
Oxford. It is mllowed by an Appendix containing the Life of Joseph 
of Armathy, reprinted from toe black-letter copy of Wynkin de 
Worde; De Sancto Joseph ab Arimathia, first printed b^rl^nson, 
A.x>. 1616; and the Life of Joseph of Armathia, first printed by 
Pynson, a . b . 1620. Notes and glossarial indices elucidate and in- 
tomret the tmct. 

Two publications issued by the Early English Text Society — A 
Supplication for the Beggars to whicbare added three other Suppli- 
cations ;*• and “ England in the reign of King Henry VITI.,** are 
welcome contributions to the socim history of the Bcformation 
pmod.^ “The Supplication of Beggars,*' re-edited by Mr. F. J. 
Furnivall, was written by Simon Fish, a gentleman of Gray’s Inn, and 
presented to the King by the Lady Anne Boleyn, about the year 
1628. The “ Supplication of the Souls of Purgatory,” the production 
of Sir Thomas More, was written to confute Fish. The second and 
third “ Supplications” are anonymous ; but Mr. Gowper, their editor, 
does not snrink from the responsibility of suggesting Henry Bunhlow 
aa the editor of teth these tracts. The author of the “ Decay of 
England,” the subject as well as the title of the fourth “ Supplication,” 
is unknown. The ignorance and immorality of the clergy are bitterly 
inveighed against in the earlier Supplications; but in the last of the 
four tracts the cleigy are not even mentioned. “The misfortunes 
that resulted from excessive pasture” are the sole theme of the fourth 
complaint. “ The %ippIication of the Beggars,” inserted by Fox in 
the pa^s of hm “ Book of Martyrs,” has been frequently reprinted. 
“ The Supplication to the King,” and the “ Supplications,” have not 
been reprinted, as Mr. Gowper assumes, for three hundred years. 

The second publication of the Society mentioned above, is designed 
in its completed form to consist of two tracts.^ That now before us 
contains the “ Dialogue on England,” by Thomas Starkey, <^aplain 
to the King, and is sent out as Part ii. “ The Life and Letters,” for 


< “ A SuppUoaeyon for the Begmus.^’ Written about the year 1028 by Simon 
Ptdi, and now re-edited Fredenok J. ForaiviUl; with a “Sui^Hoaoion to oar 
moste Sovendgne Lorde King Henry tha^ht” ( 1044 , A.n.); “A Supplication of 
the Poore CommoDB” ( 1040 , a . 1 ).); *^Tbe Decay of bj the Great 

Multitude of Shepe** ( 1000 - 1 ^ AJ).) Edited by J. Meadows Oowper. London i 
Published for the Early EngOA Text Sodety, by N. HHboer and uo. 

7 "Enjl^d In ^ Beigu of King Heniy tbp Eighth. A BMOi^e between 
Cardinal Pole aud Khomas Lupeelv LeOturer on^etoiie at Oxford. Ij^mas 
5 ^?J^^**^^a*^'***®* X ^ 3Rfrfaoe, Hrtee> andOtewiy, by 

CoWper. And with an Inirodnetfon contahting the Im and Lettem of 
ThoUiUS Stalky, InHOie 

Oxford, dm. to Jhurt 2. London; PhMiahed for the Ewlj EngHsh Text 
Sodety, by K. Co. 1871. 
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wliioh Professor Brewer has found fresh maierials in the Record 
OfiSce, will be issued in a separate cover as Part i. next year. Mr. J. 
M. Cowper, in a critical and analytical introductory essay, has ex- 
plained the character and purpose of the Di^ogue. The interlocutors 
are Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, Lecturer on Bhetorio at 
Oxford: ‘^During a discussion of three days an attempt was made to 
ascertain, 1st, What is a commonwealth, and in what it consists P 
2nd, What is wanting to the realization of such a commonwealth in 
Bngland* And 3rd, How and by what means our faults may be cor- 
rected P” Mr. Cowper is inclined to rank Pole among the reformers 
of the Church, for though he remained to the last a faithful supporter 
of the Pope, he received the doctrine of justification by faith, and 
withdrew from the Council of Trent, to which he had been appointed, 
as soon as he could. His opinions, if fairly representea in the 
Kalogue, are often those of an advanced liberal.” For instance, the 
right to depose a tyrant, the right to rebel, to enforce the deposition 
of a recusant king, are asserted therein. The exclusion of younger 
children from inheritance ; the hard conditions of ward and marriage ; 
the undue severity of the penal laws; the non-residence of the clergy; 
the idleness, and ostentatious and luxurious life of the nobility ; and 
the defective education and vicious conduct of churchmen, are 
grievances deplored and condemned by the Pole of the Dialogue. 
Mr. Cowper has brought out these and other striking points in his 
abstract. The MS. from which this work is edited was discovered 
by Professor Brewer in the Record Office. It appears to us in every 
way worthy of publication, both as a picture of England in the Ume 
of Henry Ylll., as the conception of a reform of the constitution en- 
tertained by a thoughtful and learned man, and as a probable embo- 
diment of the opinions of so conspicuous a person as Cardinal Pole. 

The first part of the fourth volume of Letters and Papers, Foreign 
and Domestic, illustrative of the reign of Henry Vlll.,” is a bulky 
collection of documents extending over more than a thousand pages, 
and over a period of less than ^ee years.^ The preface and index 
which usually facilitates the examination of other ** Record office” pub- 
lications, will appear along with the last part of Mr. Brewer’s 
CUendar. The volume now issued contains numerous entries of con- 
siderable importance. We have, for example, circumstantial house- 
hold accounts, lists of particulars of naval expenditure, and of disbui^ 
ments for revels. The battle and siege of Pavia are described, with 
some de^, by a gentleman who was present at the two assaults, 
in a letter to the Marquis of Mantua^ by Gregory Casall, who dates 
“from the camp near Pavia, at the middle mile-stone, Feb.^ 4 and 6, 
at the fourth hour” [1525], and by George Trendsberg, captain-general 
of the Lanzknechts, to Archduke Ferdinand. Letters from various 
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illustrious personages — Anne Boleyn, Katherine, Wofaey, Campeggio, 
Louise of Savoy, Giberto, and Erasmus, give us glimpses into the 'life, 
the policy, or the manners of the period. The portentous overflow of 
the Tiber ; the Great Turk’* panic ; the Pope’s care for Hungary, 
and his confidence in the power and goodwill of Henry and Wolsoy, 
are touched on in some of the letters of Campeggio* Wolsey’a pro- 
ceeding against heretics, and the confessions of the accused, are set 
forth in another part of the volume. Still further on, we find Giberto, 
Bishop of Verona, thanking Wolsey for his affection and kind recep- 
tion of Gambara, and promising to discover some learned man to teach 
Latin and Greek in his college. To succeed in discovering such a 
person, however, the bishop assures Wolsey would be very difficult. 
The Pope, he tells him, has been three years trying to find one him- 
self. Some, he continues, who could undertake it, are contented with 
their position, and do not like the labour of teaching ; others will uot 
leave their wives and families. England especially is looked upon as 
another world ; yet Wolsey’s name, he insinuates, may perhaps allure 
some. In more than one letter Erasmus refers to his ** Colloquies” 
to learned friends who valued them, and to persons of *^so vinegar a 
disposition as to dislike everything playful.” Writing to Wolsey, he 
declines an invitation to return to England, on the ground of weak and 
delicate health. The Cardinal’s lovmg letters, he assures the great 
Churchman, have much cheered him in the midst of his troubles. The 
chief of these troubles appears to have been Luther’s controversial 
attack, which the Beformcr himself thought moderate and forbearing, 
hut which the object of the attack considered so ferocious, that even li^ 
old sovereign specific in all such cases had failed of its effect* He had 
once written, he represents with humorous pathos, that there was 
nothing so indomitable th|Lt could not bo tamed by a wife; but ^he 
is much deceived, for Luther had composed in the very ml^t of his 
marriage a merciless book against him, in which he fancies he has 
shown so much moderation and restraint, ^that he has as good as asked 
his victim to thank him for liaying, out of regard to tbmr friendship, 
frequently spared him. This is ttie way, he indignantly exclaims, in 
which marriage has tamed the spirit of Luther ! 

Two more volumes of State Paper publications carry us into the 
days of Elizabeth and the first James. Taking them in chronologlcajl 
order, we find that Mrs. Everett Green’s present volume com- 
pletes the regular aeries of domestic documents of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth from March 3.601 to March 1603.^ Among shese docu- 
ments are papers which elucidate the proceedings connected with the 
rebellion of Essex, furnish details of the Jesuit controversy, and par- 
ticulars of the l^t illness and death of Queen Elizabeth. Some 
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interesting notices are scattered over these pages. On the death of 
the Countess of STottingham ere are told that the queen loved the 
countess well. In lOOd we read liady Arabella is under guards and 
afterwards that the rumours of Arabella much afflict the queen. The 
pardon of Tyrone \ the question of succession ; the proclamation 
against all combined Jesuits and secular priests ; Sir Walter Baleigh’s 
violent rescue of his friends — ^are subjects illustrated in the first part 
of Mrs. Green’s oalendar. In the latter part of the same volume will 
be found addenda to the domestic papers of Edward YI.^ Mary, and 
Elizabeth, discovered since the calendar of Mr. Lemon was sent to 
press. They refer to the Channel Islands, the marriage project of the 
English Government under the Protector Somerset, known as the 
Godly Purpose/’ and to the surrender of Calais in 1558. They 
include church-inventories, a fragment of a letter from Lady Jane 
Grey as queen, and various papers relating to the restoration of religion 
and theology. The addenda yet remaining to be calendared will 
occupy two more volumes. 

The second State Paper publication now before us is Mr. Noel 
Sainsbury’s Calendar of East India papers from our first intercourse 
with India to the year 1616.^^ The present volume includes all docu- 
ments from the same offlees to the end of 1621. The East India Com- 
pany, at the earlier of these two dates, had attained to great power 
and prosperity. At the crisis of their success they began to find that 
their supposed friends the Butch were really more hostile than their 
sworn enemies the Spaniards and Portuguese. Mr. Satnsbury draws 
attention to the constant complaints of the inimical and overbearing 
conduct of the Butch, and their persistent attempts to displace the 
English from their most profitable places in India registered in this 
volume. The negotiations, conducted by commissioners appointed by 
the respective Governments, are also recoi*ded in its pages. These 
negotiations issued in the conclusion of a treaty between the English 
and the Butch concerning trade in the East Indies, which was ratified 
on the 16th of July, 1619, several copies of which seem to be stiU 
extant, though none is inserted in the present volume. Biographical 
notices will be found in the preface of three remarkable men, who 
were all, during the reign of James I., employed in the service of the 
East India Oompany-*-Sir Thomas Bale, Admiral of the Company’s 
* fleet in India ; Sir Thomas Boe, the first English Ambassador accre- 
dited to the Great Mogul ; and Nathaniel Courtbope, the ^heroic 
defender of the Company’s territory at Pooloroom and elsewhere. 
Particulars illustrating our intercourse with China and Japan may also 
bo met with in the analytical abstract in this volume. 

The period wtdoh Br^ Philippson has selected for historical ducida- 
tion, 1598-1610, terminates a mw years before the ratification of the 
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East Indian Convention between the English and Dutch. The year 
1598 was memorable for the treaty made by Henry lY. with tho 
Spanish king.'^ The decay of Spain was acc^ated by the expulsion 
of the Hoi&oes, in 1611. The war with the Netherlands had pre<* 
viously done much to exhaust her power : the attempt at an extension 
of her political influence only contributed to her downfall. France, 
on the other hand, was rapidly advancing in the path of empire. Mom 
tolerant than Spain, the uncompromising representative of the Catholic 
principle, she had out of hostility to that country, espoused the 
<}uarrel of the Beformed abroad. The victory of France over her rival 
is regarded by Dr. Philippson as a virtual triumph of the Beformation, 
whi<m, on the accession of Henry, arrested in its p^ress the Catholic 
counter-movement. The ascendancy of France assisted to bring about 
a favourable termination of the Thirty Tears’ War; and though 
Louis XIV. abolished the Edict of Nantes, by which Henry lY. had 
secured to the Huguenots the exercise of their creed, the irrevocable 
cessation of wars waged on the plea of religion, was one result of his 
reign, the peace of Westphalia placing Lutherans and Catholics on 
an equal footing. In the introduction to his historical essays Dr. 
Philippson brie^ delineates the general political position, and notices 
the aspirations of different European States, when the death of 
Philip II. and the confirmation of Henry lY. on the throne of France, 
had effected a remarkable change in the aspect of af&irs. This epoch, he 
pronounces the true point of departure for the two great events of the 
seventeenth century, the Thirty Years’. War, and the establishment of 
French supremacy in Europe. The first part only of his history is 
before us. In addition to the introductory series, already mentioned, it 
contains an account of the war with Savoy, and the political movements 
in France, in England, and in Spain, so far as is necessary for the breat- 
ment of the common subject. The narrative of events is brought 
down to tho year 1605. 

The Life of Ambrose Bonwicke,” by his father, is a republication 
extracted from a larger work by Mr. John E. B. Mayor, entitled 
Cambridge under Queen Anne,’’ and printed mainly for suoh of his 
private friends as are interested in the history of the universities and 
in the advance of learning and science.^^ The volume may be described, 
in the words of the dedication, as a view of the nonjurors’ time, as it 
appeared on what Mr. Mayor designates the eve of the bust Cambridge 
pmeoation. Ambrose Bonwioke, the subject of the memoir, was the first- 
bom child of Ambrose Bonwioke and Elizabeth bis wife, dav^ter of 
Philip Stubbs, citizen of London. Soon after his birth, at the master’s 
house adjoimng Merchant Taylors’ school in London, be was carried 
to Headley in Surrey. Here he continued till be was eleven years of 
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age, receiving such rudimentary instruction as his father thought proper 
to impart. In 1702 he was admitted into Merchant Taylors* school. 
Oaptain of the school at the election of 1709, he had a fair prospect of a 
vacancy at St. John's, hut refusing when his turn as head scholar came 
to reaa a collect for a governor whom he thought was not so de jure^ 
and determined to sacrifice the proffered advantage rather than his 
conscience, the young confessor was passed over, and another elected 
in his stead. At St. John's College, whwe he was admitted Aug. 25, 
in the same year, the same conscientious character asserted itself. 
Finding it impossible to keep all the college statutes, to the observance 
of which he had sworn, many of them having become obsolete, he 
began to doubt the propriety of his retmning his scholarship, or even 
continuing to be a memoOT of his college. His scruples, however, were 
removed, partly by the ailments of a friend, and partly by the repre« 
sentations of his father, who contended that it was ** the governing part 
of the college that must answer for the neglect or disuse of any statute, 
the main business of the juniors .... being obedience." Young Bou- 
wicke’s university life was marked by piety, self-control, and acraemic 
diligence. Exposure in traveUing induced an illness which apparently 
proved fatal. At any rate, whether firom this or some other cause, ho 
died early in May, 1714, the immediate occasion of his death, as was 
supposed, being an extravasation of blood upon the lungs. The biogra- 
phioal sketch of his life, entitled "A Pattern for Young Students in 
the University," Ac., was first published in 1729 ; portions of it were 
inserted in the ^ Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century," and 
in the " History of the Merchant Triors," and nearly the wnole ap- 
peared in a second edition, Oxford, J. H. Parker, 1846. " The Pattern" 
contains numerous details of collegiate life, manners, and studies, 
which, as the editor remarks, may afibrd addhtional light on such sub- 
jects to the very few who care to trace the course of education in the 
country. The notes which illustrate the biography are offered by the 
editor as a contribution to " Athenm Oantabngienses.*’ Mr. Mullin- 
ger has furnished a table of contents and an index to Mr. Mayor’s 
scholarly edition of Bonwicke’s Life." 

John Wesley, the founder of the Methodists, wks bom the year afto 
young Bon\vi(^e was placed at Merchant Taylors’ School. The inci- 
dents in hts life, down to the ^ear 1748, have been recounted in tiie 
first volume of Mr. Tyermaii’s biography.^^ The second volume opens 
with some account of Wesley’s peregrinations in Somersetshire, Wales, 
and Iceland, and the persecutions undergone by himself and 
herents at the hands of the dmnken and ruffianly persons composing 
the mobs that oonduoted the cowardly and nearly murderous assaults 
te which the early Methodists were exposed. It abounds in nneon- 
scious pictures of life and manners, which reflect, but too often, little 
credit on "poor human nature." Mr. Tyerman has arraug^ bia 
copious and minute information under separate years, the events of 

^ **The Ufe aad Tbies of the Rev. John Wesby, M.Ar, Founder of the 
Methodists.’' By the fiev. L. IVenaas, Author df ** Xte Lilb and Timfs of 'the 
Eev. S. Wesley, MA." Td. fi. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 1670« 
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ettch year forming a distinct chapter. If the book thus pat together 
ia rather a miscellaneous oompilation than the well propor&oned result 
of discriminating study and constructive skill, we have at least the 
advantage of the ready reference offered by the chronological sequence 
of the story, and of abundance of curiously illustrative matter, 
which Mr. Tyerman’s inclusive luooess of composition ensures. The 
growth of Methodism, the opposition it encountered, the singular 
mental phenomena which it excited, the multifarious activity of 
Wesley, the enthusiasm of preachers and professors, the relations in 
which Wesley and Whitefield stood to each other, the connexion with 
Count Zinzendorf and Moravianism, the strange experiences in public 
and private Ufe, the variety of incident and adventure, imd the traits 
of character which distinguished the coUective and individual humanity 
of the last century, aro dl exemplified in the careless redundancy of 
Mr. Tyerman’s narrative. The figures of remarkable men and women 
flit by as we turn over the pages. Horace Walpole, the Countess of 
Huntingdon, Mehetabel Wesley, Grace Murray, Hr. Conyers Middle- 
ton, Venn, Hervey, Foote, Dr. Dodd, are among the number. In a 
letter written by George Whitefield, dated 1751, we find scriptural 
warrant for slave-holding adduced. Not only is the example of 
Abraham quoted in support of the practice, but the perpetual slavery 
of the Gibeonites ia cited as a precedent, and tbe implied sanction of 
the Apostles for the usage asserted to support the writer’s own view. 
Satisfied that hot countries cannot be cultivated without negroes, and 
reflecting that though “liberty is a sweet thing to such as are born 
free, yet to those who never knew the sweets of it, slavery perhaps 
may not be so irksome,” Whitefield, we are told, acted upon the 
principle propounded, and at the time of his decease, twenty years 
afterwards, w&a the possessor of seveuty-five slaves, in connexion with 
his Orphan House plantations on the Georgian settlements. We are 
happy to say that Wesley’s opinion of the peculiar institution was 
very different from that of his Calvinistic colleague. 

“ The Life and Letters of Hugh Miller” displays more unity of 
composition, and more literary grace, than Mr. Tyerman^s “ Life and 
Letters erf Wesley;” but it is by no means a model biography.^* 
Yet though overloaded with explanation, comment, and reflection, and 
tedious with the lengthy expositions of a fossil philosophy, it gives a 
tolerably accurate account of an ae^ute, active, quaint, and even original 
intelligenoe. Hugh Miller was born in the town of Oromarty on the 
10th of October, 1^2.* The creative power of phantasy, which aoeord- 
ing ^ Mr. Peter Bayne characterized him to tbe last, early began to 
manifest itself. At five yean of age he saw an apparition, a female 
igarOf withafivid band, for which his bt<^pher accounts lirirly enough, 
bat wfaieh tbe ghost seer himself, even at fifty years of ege^ seems to 
have been persuaded, or half’pmuaded, was preternataml Some of 
the chaptm whMt describe his early fortunes are intercstbg. A 
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elever, self-willed, torbalent lad, ^ven to potato-pilfering, orchard- 
robbing, and atheism, he brought ms school career to a close when he 
was fifteen years old, in a pitched battle with the dominie. In 1820, 
we find him editor and principal contributor to a magazine called the 
Village Observer.’* In February of the same year he left his step- 
father’s house, and entered on an imprenticeship of three years to a 
stonemason. On ooming of age, Hugh Miller set sail for Edinburgh. 
The scene of his labour was the vill^ of Niddrie, near that city. 
The conduct of his fellow-workmen was in the highest degree offensive 
to him. Among neat-herds, says his biographer, he continued an 
Apollo, pure, proud, and lofty-minded. “ He acquired a profound dis- 
trust, sharpened and embittered by contempt, for workmen m general,” 
and having once joined a strike, he was so disgusted by all that he wit- 
nessed, that he opposed Trades Unions to the end of bis life. In politics 
Miller was a Whig, and appears to have been unable to conceive the co- 
existence of high mtelligence and magnanimity with the bolder specu- 
lations of radical reformers. His theology, like bis political theory, 
honestly held and ingeniously advocated, was that of the more instructed 
of the evangelical school, with such modifications as bis acceptance of 
scientific views rendered necessary. Our own rejection of the brittle 
theological compound which a reconciling criticism substitutes for the 
simple faith suited to the infancy of tiie world, is too uncompromising 
to allow us to express any admiration for Mr. Miller’s hermeneutic 
achievements. At twenty-six the subject of these remarks had 
” acquired that fundamental type of character which he subsequently 
retained.” Ho had become orthodox. The Christian was to him the 
true exemplar of man. Bomance became for him the Shadow of 
religion, and religion the Shadow of romance.” About this time, 
or soon atter, he published a volume of poems. In the summer 
of 1831 he luid glimpses of real romance and poetry. He became 
acquainted with Miss Lydia Fraser, who claimed descent from the 
Mackenzies of BedcasUe, and wliose personal attractions were 
recommended by the moral gmee and intellectual power which she 
possessed. On the 7th of Janun^, 1887, Hugh Miller was married to 
this lady. At this period of hia life he was acting as a bank qlerk, with 
a salary of only 60£ a yem:. Some addition, however, was made to this 
slender means by the remuneration which he received for hiscentriba- 
tiims to ” Wilson’s Tales of the Border,” and ” Chambers^ Edinburgh 
Journal,” as well as by the payments made to Mrs. Miller fbr the 
instruotion she gave to a few pupils* In the sixth chapter pf the 
second volume, Mr. Bster Bayne records Miller’s abandonment of 
po6tr;f and the commencement of his scientific career, describing lus 
first impressions of the pterichthya and the coccostra. In 1836, 
Hugh Miller preoeeded to Edinburgh to conduct a Whig newspaper 
which advooalm the cause of the Church. Miller’s salarv as editor of 
the Jfkness, vm 2001 a year, which was iucreased by about 201 per 
annum by Mrs.^ Millei^e own literary earnings. On the 0th of 
tember, ISdO, there appeared in the Wifness the first of a series of 
articles under tfaelitte ” The Old Bed Samlatotte.” In these artidleB, 
seven in number, the importance of ”The Old Bed Sandstone,^’ es part 
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of the geological record, was amply demonstrated. The writer, Hugh 
Miller, received a cordial welcome from the world of science. LyeU, Mur- 
chison, Agassiz, Buckland, united in doing honour to this new brother in 
science. In the summer of 1856 Miller complained that his capacity 
for work was not what it once had been. The mason^s disease, the 
presence of stone in the lungs, harassed him ; his tendency to live in 
a world of phantasy grew upon him; his imaginative timidity, feed- 
ing on newspaper accounts of garotte robberies, housebreakmgs, and 
other outrages, kept him in a state of chronic dread. In 1856, when 
he was engaged in writing The Testimony of the Bocks,*’ a 
feverish intensity in his application, we are told, amazed and sad- 
dened Mrs. Miller. His brain had begun to give way. His fear of 
robbery increased ; he kept firearms always near him— a revolver, a 
dagpr, a drawn sword. At last the paroxysmal horror drove him 
mad. On the morning of the 24ih of December, his body was 
found lying on the floor. The cause of death was found to be a pistol 
shot through the left side of the chest, inflicted by his own hand. The 
act was unmistakeably suicidal, and the evidence of the insanity which 
prompted it was express and conclusive. In the estimate of his 
character, moral and intellectual, Mr, Bayne does Miller ample justice. 
As a naturalist, as a geologist, as a politician, as a divine, and as a 
writer, he gives him the high rank to which he considers him entitled. 
Dr. McCosh thought Miner the greatest man in Scotland after 
Dr. Chalmers* death ; and if Mr. Bayne’s surmise be correci^ Miller 
himself waa quite prepared to stthsoribe to that opinion. Mr. Baden 
Powell appears to us to have formed a correct judgment of the hero of 
this biography when he ascribed to him a strong inquiring mind, and 
admitted that he had extended the boundaries of geology by original 
researches. Speaking of his last book, " The Testimony of the Books,” 
the same critic recc^nises the well known acuteness, accuracy, and 
descriptive talent of the author. On the other hand, he asserts that 
a dark and narrow Judaical theology fettered all his philosophical 
ideas, and led him to a correspondmg narrow estimate m the higher 
bearings of his science. As to the ^ Vision ” hypothesis, which Mr. 
Bayne stiU seems to view with complacency, and which ajmears to be 
borrowed from Kurtz, it must, we think, be pronounced a failose. 
Baden Powell calls it a transparent disguise. Qf Miller^s otto works, 

The Footprints of the Creator,” was considexed ^ Lord Ellesmere 
as a victorious answer to the ” Vestiges,” and received a warmtoirted 
cheery welcomefrom Professor CNven. ”First Impressions of England** 
was styled by Sir Boderick Murchison an exceuent book; and ”My 
Schools and Sdioolmasters” delighted Mr. Carlyle, who found in it 

a right genial fire, nobly tempered down into peaceful radical beat, 
which is very bmtiful to see.” For the other literary productions 
of Mr. Hugh Miller, we must refer our readers to the infcHrming, and 
often entertaining, ptplix, narrative of his admiring biographer. 

Lord Brougham, in his autobiogmpliy,^^ tells us a story wwb shows 

u S4lb sad UniM'cf Hemy liord Brosgluim, writfam by himself.*’ la 
tbm vefaunes* Vol. L Bdiabuigh and London : WlUism lUiokwood and Sons. 
lOfl* 
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that ho too was not without a tendency to hallucination, unless the 
apparition which ^^peMod to him was, as he himself suspects, the 
creation of a dream. He had made in early life an agreement with 

G ^ an intimate friend, that whichever of them first died should 

appear to the other. Some years afterwards, when Brougham was 
e^oying the comforts of a warm bath, during his travels in Denmark 
and Sweden, he turned his head towa^ the chair on which he had 

placed his clothes, and to his terror saw G sitting on it. The 

impression made on his mind was a painfully vivid one. He came to 
the conclusion that his friend dead, recorded the date of the 
apparition in his journal, and on reaching Edinburgh some time after- 
waris found his misgiving confirmed bv the announcement contained 
in a letter, that — had died on the 19th December. Writing 
about sixty years afterwards he esplains, that considering the vast 
number of dreams which night after night passthrough our brain, the 
number of coincidences b^ween the srision and the event is perhaps 
fewer and less remarkable than a fair calculation of chances would war- 
rant us to expect. Besides ghost stories, the Life and Letters contain 
numerous anecdotes, which, like the Life of Wesley already noticed, 
serve to illustrate the manners of the age. In the morning of exis- 
tence, he made expeditions to the Western Isles, founded societies, 
wrenched knockers off doors, and drank deep potations, with young 
men as full of vigorous health and indomitable animal spirits as him- 
self. In 1800 he had to deplore the death of his brother Peter, who 
was killed in a duel. His literary and scientific pursuits now occupied 
much of his time, and during 1801 and 1802 he was engird in com- 
piling a work on the Colonial Policy of the European Growers, and 
arranging with Smith, Jeffrey, and others, the establishment of the 
Edinburgh Beview. In relating the origin of this famous Beview, he 
corrects certain inaccuracies in Sydney Smith’s well known account of. 
it, making, however, too much of at least one of these inaccuracies, 
for the wit's eighlj^ or ninth storey of Hr. Jeffrey’s elevated residence 
is not meant to be taken literally, but is a mere jocose exaggeration. 
Lord Brougham, however, does not intend to impeach his veracity. 
The misrepresentation may be attributable to the same impwfection of 
memory to which we are disposed to attribute Lord Brougham’s 
singular belief that he wrote a tale called Memnon,” whereas he only 
translated it from the French ^ roman’ of Voltaire. Admitted to the 
Scottish Bar in the month of June, 1800, when about twenty-two 
years of age, the future Lord Chancellor abused the law as the cursed- 
est of cttzied i^iessions. Hoping to gain information on the subject 
of the Slave Trade, Brougham determined to go to Holland in the 
autumn of 1804. From Holland he proceeded to Italj. Next we 
find him occimied^with a volunteering prefect and a mwsion to Por- 
tugal. The last three chapters of his book, which is a medley of 
journal, comment, narrative, and letter, comprises much political 
matter, and a good deal of talk about the men and measures of the 
day. Brougham was a steady supporter of Sir John Moore ; had some 
admiration for of whom he tolls some pleasing aueedotsirand 
corresponded freri^ with Is^ Grey. Many of the letteta 'which 
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paseed between them are inserted in the first and only published 
volume of the autobiography, lyhich the present Lord Brougham and 
Yanx assures us has not been altered or re»written, but is the exclu- 
aive work of his distinguished rdative. 

While thejrouugadvooatewaswritingreviews, Robert Emmet was hope- 
lessly conspiring to give republican independence to Ireland. A repruit 
of the Emmet Papers, which originally appeared in the first volume 
of the “ London and Dublin Magazine,*’ has been issued by M. J. W., 
the editor of that periodical, with such additions as render the present 
volume literally a new work.'* Tb^work srill continues to be anony- 
mous. Dr. Madden, we are told, seems to have' regarded some pai^ 
of the papers as veritable and authentic. Possibly the incidents and 
the subst^ce of the book have their basis in xeality ; but we find it 
difficult to believe that the volume contains m accurate report of actual 
scenes and conversations. It is at best an idealized representation of 
the doings and sayings of Emmet and his friends. The career of the 
rebellion, the cause of its failure, the eloquence, conversation, and 
character of the young conspirator, are the salient points of this book, 
which are exhibited in a series of chapters, arranged with some skill 
and written with some taste. The writer, who describes himself as a 
friend of Emmet’s, strongly disapproves the abortive rebellion of 1803. 
Of the chief promoter’s truthfulness, heroism, genius, and noble aspi- 
rations he s^aks in laudatory language. His preparations for the 
rebellion he stigmatizes as boyish ; but his youth and obvious devotion 
to Ireland, and his ardent and daring love for Sarah Curran, had about 
them, he Glares, all the elements which in all ages have sufficed to 
constitute personal heroism. 

** A Eamilxar Histoiy of the British Army” treats of its enterprise 
sknd progress from the Restoration, in 1660, to the fall of Magdala, in 
.1868.^7 It includes also a description of the Volunteer movement and 
oiganization. Occasional notices of improvements or alterations in 
costume, firearms, discipline, Ac., will be found in its pages. It is not, 
however, the work of a military expert, but the production of a com- 
piler, who would write better if he wrote more simply* He has, 
however, consulted a vast number of books, and his own volume will 
doubtless afford entertainment and instruction to the dass of readers 
for whom it is intended. 

The sim of Paris necessitated the postponement of the publication 
of Guizot^s welcome ** History of France.” ” The January number 
is theonly one which we have received. It relates the fcortunes of the 
XVpiiis and the change of dynasty, and gives some account of Gharie- 
magne and his wars, 

^ IBaittek*’ London :.Loiiginaiii, Gfoei^ and Co. 

A FaaUtiar Bisiniy of the Britm ^^ny, Iram tiio Heitorstion la 1660 to 
the Preieiit Tbae.” By J. H. Stocquelar. Lcadon : Xdwafd Stimfefd. 

^ TheHis^of FiMiee from the Earliest Titnm to the 1760.” Mated 
for the risbg fienwatioii ty H. Goisot, Aor IVaitaiated from the Fxendbty Bobeit 
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A S bold as^ Beauchamp.** Not that Beauoho^ was so very bold, 
but it is the two b’s that do it, remarks Fuller. So we may 
say of Tfb. Bl^k*s ** Monarch of Mincing Lane/’^ it is the two m*8 
that do it, reminding us of mint, money, Midas, and millionaires. The 
monarch, however, is admirably drawn. He is a man of the Osborne 
type, immortalized by Thackeray. Like Osborne he alternately bullies 
and whines. He hds the same family pride. “ Our crest is the same 
as the Leeds family,” says young Osborne ” My first wife had the 
blue blood of Spain in her veins,*’ cries theMincing Lane hero. Both, 
too, quarrel with their sons on that same fertile subject of quarrels-- 
woman. We say this not to disparage Mr. Black’s sketch. Few men 
can lift, much less can they hurl, the spear of Achilles. Old Drem, 
with the exception of Lilian, is, perhaps, the most life-like character 
in the book, it should be put down to Mr. Black’s credit that, with- 
out in any way copying, he still reminds us, by his touches lx>th of 
sarcasm and pathos, of the great master’s manner. The other cha- 
racters are all in their way equally well done— Old Brem’s second 
wife, Arthur Drem, and Hickes, the writer of melodramas for the 
Rotunda, who woos, and weds, and finally commits suicide in a more 
melodramatic way than anj^ of his heroes on the stage, The minor 
characters are all neatly hit off by a few strokes. Lord Cecil 6id- 
mouth, in spite of his red hair, is, we fancy, a sketch from life. Not 
less life-like is Major Delaney. Most people will at once recognise the 
stamp of man. *'The word ' gentleman’ was seldom out of his mouth ; 
and when it disappeaaed, it was to^make way for the word *cad’” 
(vol. i. p. 148). To such an extent did the Major carry his fond- 
ness for **gentieman” and ** gentlemanly,” that he would say — You 
wont find, sir, a more gentlemanly-looking little mare in the Park.’* 
The conversation between him and Lord Cecil Sidmouth about the 
legacy is one of the best bits in the book. And it is pre*eminently in 
cottversatton that Mr, Black shines. Here for instence is a sample. 
^^That is my engaged ring,* said Lilian, with a conscioue blush of 
pride. * I thought so,’ said the other, still holding the sihall white 
fingers. ^ Do you know what serious things engagements are, ? They 
very often lead to marriages’ ” (vol. U. p. 40). Wc have left ourselves 
no room to ^ak of either the hero or the heroine. We must simply 
content oursmves by saying that Lilian is the crown and glory of the 
book. We cannot^ however, part with Mr. Black without remarking 
on the poetical .feeling which is shown throughout the tale. We are 
not aware that Mr. Buck has ever pajblhihed any poetiy, but he h^ 
all the ioatinets of a true poet, A great many of the scenes are laid 
in Devonshire, and it is no small praise to say that Mr. Black has 
succeeded where so many have imied. Most novel readers vfiU 

1 •<TlwM(ma(Eefa(iflifiiidagUtte^^ ANovi^. By WiUiam Btad(. London: 
TiuRley Brotbenr 1871. 
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remember how completely Mr. Trollope broke down in attempting to 
dejBcribe the scenery in that most beautiful of English counties. He 
might just as well have attempted, as a Devonshire proverb runs — 
*‘to have removed the Mort-stone.'’ Mr. Black brings before us the 
rich orchard-planted valleys, and the hanging woods of the Dart in all 
their gloiy. There is one chapter to which we would particularly call 
attention in the first volume: — ^‘^Im wunderschonem Monat Mai.^ 
It is redolent of poetry. 

If ^‘Y^ra’’^ does not quite satisfv us, it is because the author has 
already set us such a high standard of excellence. Still there is no 
fear of confounding “ V6ra” with the ordinary novel. Culture, 
refinement, and knowledge of the world, are conspicuous on every 
page.^ The characters arei> simply but clearly drawn. There is no 
straning after effect. The country scenes, too, are full of touches 
taken direct from nature. But what will chiefly interest most readers 
are the vivid pictures of the scenes before Sebastopol. The author is 
evidently well acquainted with Russia, and does not fail to do justice 
to her sons. Those who remember some of our English newspapers 
in 1854 and 1855 will not forget the ribaldry with which they treated 
a great nation. Their language towards the Russians was as disgi'ace- 
ful as that of the Parisian press, a few weeks since, towards the 
Germans. Further, too, let us congratulate the author on giving the 
well-known speech — ** L’infanterie Anglaise est la mcilleure du monde : 
heureusement il n’y en a pas beaucoup” — to its real author. General 
Bugeaud, and not, as is now so frequently done, and as even an 
honourable member, who ought to have known better, did in the 
House of Commons, in the debate on the second reading of the Army 
Regulation Bill, to Trochu. As a piece of excellent descriptive writing, 
let us especiallv commend the chapter — ** A London Season.” As a 
contrast to set besident, we wilkquote the following country scene: — 

"Great white bfilowy clouds were packing away in the north, and the 
masses of the ancestral trees were thrown into alternate shadow and splendour 
as they caught or missed the lingerii^ brightness in the west. The leaves 
were glistenmg, and all the woods were fragrant, and the deer stirred among 
the deep ferns, as they bowled along over the smooth gravel. Later still, 
and as evening almost deepened into night, marvellous odours of gardens 
began to come to them across low briok walls, where the first June roses 
were replacing the Y^isteria chains, where hops and clematis scrambled, and 
where the guelder rosea tossed their creamy beads still heavy with the sum- 
mer shower.”— p. 135. 

Quiet descriptive writing of this order is cei*tainly rare amongst 
our noveUsta, but plenty tnore may be found in ^ Vdra.” 

We deqply regret, for Mr. Trollope’s own reputation, that " The 
StruMles of Brown, Jones, and Robinson”^ should have been pub- 
lished. It was universally felt, when the story first appeared in the 

* *'Vdra.” By the Author of the ‘*H6tel du Petit St. Jean.” London; 
Smith, Elder and Ck>. 187.L 

* "The Struggles of Blown, Jones, and Boblnson.” By one of the Firm. 

Edited ^ Anthony R^rinted from the " Cornhill Magiudne." London : 

Hmitb, Elder and Cob 
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Comhill Maga 2 ine»'* that the whole affair was a brunder^ Most people 
were unwilling to believe that the author of " Fraroley Parsonage” 
could have written such unmitigated rubbish. The story is, meant, 
we suppose, for a satire upon a certain class of unscrupulous trades- 
men. No better subject could there be for a satirical tale. Quackery 
^d rogue^ flourish in every street in every town in England. As 
w bitty said in that very clever but now forgotten novel, Friends in 
Bohemia, Ali Baba, in Britain, takes for granted when he goes to 
market that there is a great proportion of thief in each jar.” But 
Mr. Trollope’s satire is as coarse as the people whom he describes. 
For instance, he makes one*of his characters christen a shirt the 
” katakairon,” and another ridicule it bv calling it ” cats’ carrion” 
(p. 157). It is wasting time to say anotW word upon tMs miserable 
production. 

In ” Earl’s Dene”^ the style throughout keeps up a general level of 
excellence. But the writer shines most in detached scenes. Thus 
taken by itself, the description of the horning of the theatre in the 
first volume is excellent. The account, too, of the duel is equally 
good. Probably its appearance in PArts as a magazine story accounts 
for a certain want of connexion. The characters do not merely talk, 
but really act, as men and women. Some, too, of the descriptive scenes 
show a real love for nature. The picture of Earl’s Dene itself is really 
poetical, and could be only written by one who enjoys the country 
and countjiry amusements. The third volume, however, is the most 
artistic. Number 48, Saragossa Bow, is described with most truthful 
accuracy. The whole of tne scenes, too, which follow, are excellent. 
We must, however, remark that lambs are not shorn (vol. iii. p. 173). 
We fear that the author would hardly pass an examination in defining 
“ hogs,” ” gimmers,” and ” wethers.” 

Mrs. Skelton^ breaks down, where most ladies do, in the conversa- 
tion of her men. Women seem to think that to be manly they must 
be coarse. They outdo the horsiest of men in horsey talk. Here, for 
instance, Mrs. Skelton makes Mr. Warfield, M.P., sa^^ to a cabman, 
“Grosvenor Square! and drive like the devil!” (vol. ii. 270.) It is 
highly probable that such an expression has been used over and over 
again to cabmen by drunken members of Parliament. But Mr. War- 
field is described for us as highly respectable in exteriors, with an 
especial aversion to drunkenness, and all that results from drunken- 
ness. Had we space, we could quote still more glaring instances of 
needless ooarseness from Mrs. Skelton’s pages, which, as far as 
we can see, answer no particular purpose. Probably, however, Mrs. 
Skelton tl^ks with the old Scotch lady, that ** a little swearing is a 
great set-off to conversation.” Further she has a habit of indulj^ng 
in tall talk, which makes some of hot chapters read like leading articles 
in the Bailjf Telegtaph^ and others like passages from a ranter’s sermon. 


^ “Earl's Qeue.” By B. B. FraneUlcn. Iioadon: WiUuua BladKwood anil 
Sons. 1870. 

^ “How It Oama to Pass; onSssd Time and Harvest.” A NoveL By M». 
George Skriton. LondOWS W. H. Allen and Co. 1871. 
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Still she can write pleasantly enough when she pleases* She evidently 
knows parts of Yorkshire very well, and can reproduce the farming 
class, and some of the Yorkshire dialect, with great fidelity. The 
pleasantest chapter, to our thinking, is that at the end of the first 
volume, describing Farmer Brown and bis household. Some of the 
touches are almost worthy of George Eliot. We think that Mr^. 
Skelton would succeed far better in describing the beauties of York- 
shire scenery and its farm life, than in drawing such aristocratic 
persons as we are introduced to in the present volume. It is very 
rare to find any one knowing the country and country-scenes so well 
as Mrs. Skelton evidently does, and still rarer to find any one who 
can really reproduce country manners and genuine dialect in the way 
which she can. 

We wish that there was some shorthand method of describing novels. 
It is simply impossible in our limited space to condense the incidents 
of a three-volume talc. Great indeed would be the gain, both for our 
readers and ourselves, if we could describe them somewhat after the 
fashion of races — ** the hero led for half the distance during the first 
volume, when he gave way to the villain, but the latter broke down 
badly about two chapters from the finish. The heroine a bad third. 
The rest nowhere.” This would, we think, be a very fair description 
of the generality of novels, which are so uniformly alike in incidents 
and characters. Dorothy Fox,* however, does not de6ei*ve such treat- 
ment. As a novel it stands quite alone. Miss Parr has invented a 
new kind of heroine. The tale is a complete success from the first 
page to the last. There is not a character in whom we do not feel an 
interest. And the success is won hj legitimate means — careful studies 
of life, and careful character-drawings. Although the story is in a 
great measure taken up with scenes from Quaker life, yet it is full of 
worldlj^ knowledge. Here fof^instauce is a bit of worldly wisdom, 
which is daily inculcated b^ match-making mothers — Love without 
money cannot give happiness ; but money without love, though it may 
not give happiness, can give many things which enable you to bear 
your life very contentedly” (vol. i. p. 48). And this wisdom of the 
market-place is most exc^ently illustrated in the character of Lady 
Laura, who preferred her dismal, unhealthy house, 27a, Egmont Street, 
to all other houses, however cheerful and healthy, if in a less aristo- 
cratic situation. Nor is Miss Parr less observant of the weaknesses 
of the Quakers than of their superiors. Her sketch of good old 
Nathaniel Fox is masterly. He could see sin in the height of a 
collar, and in the breadth of the brim of a hat. TartufPe might have 
taken a lesson from this good man in outward matters. Ws wife’s 
bonnet cost more trouble to obtain than one from Paris in.tbe newest 
style for a lady of fashion. The other characters, too, esp^ally 
Captab Yerschoyle^ are all equally wdl drawn. Dorothy Fox” is 
eeiteinly the pleasantest novel we have read for a long time. We can 
most stiongly recommend it, especially to all yonng ladicB, and above 


* Doioihy Fox.” By Louisa Pair. London : Sttahan and Oo. 1871. 
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tdlto members of tbe Society of Friends, if they break through 
what we believe is their general rule, and read anything so desperately 
wicked as a novel. 

Episodes in an Obscure Life’*^ ig not a novel, although brought out 
to all appearance as one, in the regulation three-volnme style. It is, 
however, a great deal better than any work, which deals with the same 
iv^bject, which we have ever read. Most tales, which deal with the 
condition of the poor, whether in London or elsewhere, are ^neraUy 
written, so to speak, % amateura. They see poverty and crime only 
from the outside. Here, however, we have the East End of London, 
described by one who has daily for years lived amongst its crowded 
dens, and who ^has daily, too, mixed with their wretched occupants. 
The book bears upon it the marks of reality. There is no literary 
artifice. By saying this, however, we do not wish to imply that the 
author’s style is deficient in grace. On the contrary he snows high 
literary power and cultivation. He possesses, too, the mimetic gift, 
which so few possess, in the highest degree. As mere literary sketches 
the bird-catcher, “ Greasses,” the two little crossing-sweepers, and the 
death of Pete, stand very high. The author, t<^, in places, shows 
deep poetical feeling. The imaginary sketch of the little Bucking- 
hamshire vill^e (vol. i. pp. 258, 259) is perfect.^ But the real value 
of the work lies in its revelation of that state of heathenism iu which 
the lower classes are brought up and live, which is a disgrace to Eng- 
land. This is not the place to discuss the problem of removing 
pauperism, of reforming the thief and the prostitute, and of educating 
the street Arab. But we would most seriously advise every one who 
is interested in these subjects — and who is not be he statesman or 
bishop, political economist or philanthropist, to study these pages. 
The condition of the lower orders in London and in all our big towns 
is a crying sin. Wc cannot part with tib book without expressing a 
word of praise for the honest manly style in which the author relates 
everything which concerns himself. 

Without knowing a word of the Bussian language we can safely say 
that Mr. 0. E, Turner’s translation of TourgudnefF's ‘‘ On the Eve,”* is 
very readable. It is quite possible, however, that it falb far short of 
the orb^nal in that poetioal andsesthetic beauty which German critics 
espeebUy claim for Tottwu^neff. Still, in Mr. Tamer’s versbn the 
, story is vem beautiful. It is excessively difficult to give, except at a 
great length, any quotation which does Tourgu5neff justioe. Here, 
for instance, is a passage which, standing itself, b a half-truth, or 
rather not a truth at all-—’*^ I was admiring the view. Look with 
what a warm glow those fields glisten in the sun.’ Bersenief lb|)ed a 
little when he spoke. *The great tlung is oolour,* said Shoubiue. 
^In one word, colour b — nature’” (p. 4). So again, whan Bersenief 
compbms that in the presence of STature we are cosopelled to recognise 


^ **Epiiode8 in an Obseitrs Lifk.” Loadoa : Simban and Co. 1871. 

^ tbe Eve: a Tale.** By Ivaa S. Tooigu^neff. Tranidated fiom the 
Haasiaii by 0. E. Turner. London ; Hedder and Stoughton. 1871. 
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our emptiness, and that wo cannot find the perfection of delight in 
her, Shoubine replies with another half-truth — You have described 
the feelings of a man who does not Uve, but only observes, and thereby 
grows callous and he proceeds to say, ** Knock m long as you like at 
Nature’s door, she will never give you an intelligible answer — ^for the 
best of all reasons ; she is dumb.” It would require several pages to 
bring out Tourgu^nefTs true meaning, as put in^j the mouths of 
characters. We should advise all readers — ^both those who know and 
those who do not know Tourgu4neff— to read the present volume. 
It makes one wish to know Bussian simply to enjoy the pleasure of 
reading Tourgu^neff in the ori^al. 

The author of ** Joseph and his Friend,”* plainly tells bis readers 
that if they require sensational incidents and mysterious plots, the^ 
must at once go elsewhere. Like a true artist he relies upon what is 
natural. The quiet scenes at the farm in Pennsylvania are photomphs, 
and contrast strangely with those which follow. For though sen- 
sational incidents in the Braddon style are avoided, still there is 
enough mystery in most men’s lives for the artist to deal with. The 
way in which Joseph is gradually drawn into the oil s^ulation and 
the Amaranth Company is excellently given in detail. Few characters 
are better sketched ip. the book than Mr. Blessing. The tale from 
this point grows in interest, till it culminates in the mysterious 
poisoning of Joseph’s wife and his trial. But all is told in a quiet, 
simple way, which adds real force to the narrative. We can most 
strongly recommend this story, with its pictures of American life, to 
all who can appreciate simplicity of style and well-drawn characters. 

We can only deal very briefly with the remaining novels on our list. 
The great fault of ** Fair Passions’”* is the same which we have pointed 
out in Mrs. Skelton’s “ How it Came to Pass.” Of course Mrs. rigott- 
Carleton knows what is or ^at is not vulgar. She therefore pur- 
posely introduces what we regwd as superfluous upon principles of art. 
We wish we could induce ladies to consider what Ooetfao has some- 
where said upon this very subject. The novel, however, is veiy readable, 
and considerably above the average. ” Blanche Seymour’”^ is evidently 
written by a lady. And here, again, though not so obviously, the 
same fault as regards art strikes us. The tone of the tale, however, is 
excellent. It possesses, too, many high qualities. The characters, 
more especially the female, are individualized. The author gives pro- , 
mise of something much better. We deeply regret that Mr. Trench^* 
should have thrown all his vast experience in Irish matters into the 
form of a novel. Those who are really interested in Ireland do not 
require the bait of a novel. Those who do are not worth writing for. 
Mr. Trench’s volumes ought properly to be discussed in our poUtical 

• and His Friend: a Stoiy ofVennsylvania.’* By Bayard Taylor. 

London; mipson Low, Son, and Manfton. 1871. 

^ ** Fair Passlona ; or. The Setflna of the Pearis.” A Novel. By the Hon. 
Mrs. P^i-Garleton. London : Tinuw Brothers. 1871. • 

^ ‘*BlaDche Seymour.” A'Kovd. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1871. 

» «*leme: a Tale.” By W. Stuart Treneh. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 1871 
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Be^on. Here ive cm do no more than oidl attention to its great 
literary exoeUenoe. £tere. too,, we may fitly nottoe Ur. Forsyth’s most 
able and pains^taking work«>^ It would md us into an article itself, 
if we were to discuss the mere question as to how far novdists really 
represent their times. Mr. Forsyth cleuly sees the difficulties. We 
wpuld most emphatically recdmmend the volume not only to the pnblao 
vT huge, but most of all, more especially the weighty words near the 
oonclusion, to the lady novelists of the day. We most sincerely regret 
that we have no space to do justice to its many and great merits. 

It has been said bj a great critic that since Shakspeare’s day no 
poet has revealed a power of the same lyrical quality and genuine 
inspiration, with the exception of Shelley. Since Shelley’s day, how- 
ever, no one has certainly revealed that peculiar lyrical gift, in all its 
strength and flow of harmony, as Swinburne has.^^ He possesses in 
a peculiar way many of the characteristics of Shelley. We do not for 
one moment mean that he is an imitator of Shelley. He sings pre- 
dsely as Shdley does, because it is bis easiest m^hod of utterance. 
He bates, too, despotism as Sbdley did. He reveals, too, Shelley’s 
faults. He shows the same wild enthusiasm. His love for liberty 
makes him almost welcome licence. He reveals further much the same 
defects of style as Shelley. He gives way too much to mere verbal 
artifices. He deals, too, nrequently with unpleasant images, which by 
their very repetition, instead of strengthening only weaken his verse. 
But these faults only appear here and there. How strong, and how 
keen-edged are his lines may be seen by this fervid appeal to Swlwd, 
asking now long she will bear with the temporal and spiritual rhilis- 
tinism of the day~ 

And thou, whom sea-walls sever 
From lands unwalled with seas. 

Wilt thou endure for mrer,'' 

O Milton’s England, these P 

Thou that wast his Eepublic, wilt thou dasp their knees P 
These royalties rnst-eatei^ 

• These worm-corroded 1 j^, 

That keep thine head, storm-beaten. 

And 8nn*like stien^h of eyes 
From the open heaven and air qf intercepted skies ; 

These prutoelings idtii gaum wingleta 
That buss in the ur unfurled, 

These summer-swarming kiiwlets. 

These thin worms crowned and curled. 

That bask and blink and warm themselveB about the world. 

These fainged meridian vermin, 

ShriB gnats that crowd the dusl^ 

Nu^t-motlMa, whote uesUing emtine 
tonelli ftml of mould and musk* 

Blind flesh'ffiea hatched fay dark and himpend in their husk.” 


The Kofels and Kovdinta ef the $Mtseeih Century. In lUualratioii ef 
the tfannen and Morala of tfaeAge.” Sy WiUhun Fomyth, M JL, 0.0. Xicodon t 
Jehu Mnniy* 1B7I. 

M u Sonipi Before Sunrim.” By Algenum Charles Swinburiia. Umdon : 
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These are, in spite of all that has been said against them, noble lilies^ 
worthy of the gmt Bepublioan poet himself. But Swinburne has 
other moods than these. Here is a delicious landscape taken from the 
commencement of Siena : — 

*' Inside this northern summer’s fold 
The fields are full of naked gold» 

Broadcast from heaven on lands it lores ; 

The men-reiled mbr is full of doves ; 

Soft Teares that sift the sunbeams let 
Light on the small warm grasses wet 
rail in short broken kisses sweet. 

And break again, like waves that beat 
Rou nd the sun*s feet ” 

Few will refuse to acknowledge the beauty of this deabription. The 
epithet ** green^veiled ” is delicious. Tennyson somewhere talks about 
the ‘‘green mist ” of the trees, but “green- veiled*’ is far more subtle 
in its^ beauty, and refers to that green gloom which every one feels, 
especially in the height and blaze of summer, when plunging undmr 
the thick dark green foliage of a wood. Equally beautiful and delicate, 
too, is the image of the leaves “sifting,’* as they do, the sunbeams, 
which fall on the “ small warm grasses wet.” To match the beauty of 
this passage we must go all the way back to Chaucer’s “ Flower and 
the Leaf,” and to that wood where the poet found — 

“The greend grass 

So small, so thick, so short, so fresh of hue, 

That most like unto green wool, wot 1 it was.” 

Mr. Buehanan^^ has abandoned the pleasant paths in which his muse 
ddigbted. “Willie Baird” is exchanged for Napoleon III. We 
thii& Mr. Buchanan has not done justice to his undoubted powers. 
He has attempted to write m about as many weeks a poem, to which 
nearly as many years would hardly do justice. It was but the other 
day, too, that he gave us the “ Book of Orm,” and we see announoed 
as in preparation “An Epic Poem.” Shakspeare himself would not 
be equal to such an undertaking. “Napoleon Fallen ” bears on the 
face of it marks of haste. The very printers seem to have been in 
wild haste in printing it, ahd have made not mere nonsense, but 
absolute blasphemy of a passage at page 184t. Still here and there 
shine out passages, which show Mr. Buchanan’s dramatic and lyrical 
power. 

Mr; O’Sha^hnessy'e poems^* very much resemble in style the 
illustrations wttii which they are adorned. There is a weirdness and 
sadness, not without a deep Wuty, which h striking. Like the iUos- 
trationa they indicate power. Often fanmfiil and often showing want 
of restraint, they are full of poetical Ming, which is as vet only par- 
tially developod. One of the most beautiful pieces is tne “ Oloxfous 
' ' 

“KwdMD Vidkii. AJJjtiail Pnte.,** Buddidui. Iwito: 
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Lady,” containing tbe pictim of that fair one, of whom all youthful 
pOets and painters dream, but whom they never realize, except in the 
world of art. We shall look forward with interest not only to the 
future of the poet, but of the illustrator of this remarkable volume. 

The quick apj^ranoe of the second edition of the fourth volume of 
Morrises ” JKarthly Pardidise” proves that there is a public which 

welcomes genuine poetry. Mr. Morris’s popularit;^ has, however, 
something remarkable about it. He is, we have noticed, appreciated 
by those, who as a rule, do not care to read any poetry. To our per- 
sonal knowledge, political economists and scientific men to whom 
Shelley is a mysterjr and Tennyson a vexation of spirit, read the 
” Earthly Paradise” with admiration. We do not pretend fully to explain 
this phenomenon. One of the causes, however, obviously is the exces- 
sively easy flow and simple construction of Mr. Morris’s verse. The 
rhyme, too, is never forced. It seems to fall into its place in the most 
natural way possible. Then a^in, those wonderfully simple photo- 
graphic touches of Mr. Morris^ reveal, without any trouble on the 
reader’s part, the whole scene in a moment bright and vivid. It is 
this direct painting, which in a great measure has made Mr. Morris 
such a favourite with that highly cultivated class of readers and 
thinkers, who shun anything like vagueness and thinness of treatment. 
We must remark, too, in noticing the second edition, the way in which 
Mr. Morris, like Mr. Bossetti, has enriched our langu^ by drawing 
upon the storea of our old and forgotten words. Beading bis poem is 
like reading a fresh and more vigorous style of English than that to which 
we are daily aecuatomed. We have probably the richest language in 
the world, and yet we do not know how to use it effectively. Mr. 
Morris has evidently made our older authors his especial study. If we 
look at merely the first tale in the volume-—” Golden Apples”— 'We 
shall see how many noble words he has rescued. First there comes in 
the third line, that fine old word ”rack,” for cloud, used by Shakspeare 
and his contemporaries, and which has never gone out of use probably 
in any part of England, certainly in none with which we are acquainted, 
among the peasantry. Then immediately after follows ”fored<mev’' 
destroyed, imother ShaksTOarian word, but whioh, Uke ” forespent,” has 
long D^n forgotten. And these words, like all the others which follow, 
"feU” for skin, ” worm” for dragon, "neSs” for headed, still locally 
retained in Devonshire, are never forced upon us, but fall naturally, 
and almost we would say, lovingly into their places. Lastly, we would 
especially call attention to the Imuty and freshness with which all natural 
objects are described. As long as there are fields and flowers, and sea 
and sky, Mr. Morris’s ^Eartmy Paradise” will be read for the beauty 
and truth with which he has described them all. 

We Gonfess that we have Aot read Mr. Hector Courcelle’s ” Adeline.”’^ 


Basely FSiadW’ A Pom. By WUlism Morris, author of 
ZiSfe and l>^th ca Jason.” Burt IV, 8smd BSditioii. London : F.fl, 

It t«Ado1tiie. AFoemk dh BSvear Oantos.” By J« Hoctar CenroeUe. tmdte : 
John Camdan Hrtton. 187L ^ 
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The first sonnet upon the late war has been enough fc»r us. There we 
have Paris represented to us first of all as ** a syren*’ (eie)t and imme* 
diately after as “a glorious stag.” Then the Germans are painted as 
” northern wolves,” pr6;^ing vifoii the siren, and immediately a^rwards, 
as cats alternately clawing at the ” glorious stag,” and trampling on all 
laws. Bismarck compared Paris to a madhouse full of monkeys,” l^t 
this sonnet is like a whole Noah’s Ark gone mad. 

“The Canoness”!® is one of those many poems, which are so exces- 
sively difficult to criticize, and at the same time to do justice to the 
authors. Plenty of such kooks appear. They are written by men and 
women of great cultivation and no little poetical power. But they fail 
to attract the slightest public attention. They are read and deservedly 
admired by the author’s circle of frionds. Outside that they are never 
heard of. It would take us far too much space to show, why with so 
much cultivation, such genuine poetical feeling, and such irreproachable 
metre and rhymes, these books miss making their mark in the world. 
But that such is the case each quarter shows us only too plainly. 
The author of “ The Canoness” must, like many more, find his reward 
in his work. 

We deeply regret that Mr. Laughton Osborn should continue writing 
tragedies. In the preface to the “ New Calvary,” which we are told 
is the commencement of the sixth volume of Mr. Osborn’s dramatic 
series, he writes : “ I have written one * Calvary’ to suit the prejudices 
or the superstitions of others. It failed to attract attention. I write 
one now to satisfy myself.” We are much afraid that the second will 
share the fate of the first. Mr, Osborn should remember that in each 
age literature takes its own peculiar form. In one age we have the 
ballad, in another the epic, in a third the drama, and in a fourth the 
novel. Mr. Osborn fights against natural laws. If Shakspearo lived 
amongst us he would most assuredly not now write for the stage. We 
feel a sincere respect for Mr. Osborn. His notes show him to be a 
man who has not only read much, but also, what is far more, thought 
much. His present undertaking is, we fear, hopelessi 

Those who know Mr. Gibbs’s previous TOems will at once recognise 
the chief characteristics of “ Harold £rle^*^— a quiet pensive style, 
and a love for the country. The passages which we prefer in the 
present volume are those descriptive of Harold Brie’s youth and of 
the tour throughout Belgium and up the BMne, Mr. Gibbs, however, 
must beware of writing too fast. 

Mr. Longland” has invented a new and peculiar diction, which is 
neither verse not prose. It would puzzle M, Jourdain’s Maitre de 

V “The Ouoncss. A Tale in Verte of the Times of the Fiist Frenoh Bevolu- 
ifon." l.osdoo : Bell and Daldy. 1871. 

''Meteagroi. The New Calvaiy. Tngedlei.” iMghUm Osbom. 
New Folk*; 1871. 

" “Haidd Frle. A Biigmliy.*' By the Author Of “The Stoiy of a Idfe.” 
^London ; B. Mozon. fion. and Co. 1871. 

V “Bmard AJvers, and the War Wiinb.“ A Poedeat Bomanoe^ in Four 
Ofotos. A New and Bevised Edition. Tb which are now added, Songs on the 
Utk War with Bossia. By Joseph Longland. London ; PSevost and 1872. 
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PhiloBophie to say what it ia. It is neither fish nor flesh. Mr. Long- 
land first gives us a dozen lines of blank verse, and then runs off into 
prose, and then suddenly breaks out into a wild lyric. Here is a speci- 
men of his prose in the Eingsleyan style: — ^‘‘The travelling soldier 
became fatigued, for the dav was very hot. At length a running 
spring beneath a willow cauglit his gaze, so he stopped to drink at the 
^ar of God’s public-house, where no change is ask^'* (pp. 6, 7). The 
idea of God as a licensed publican seems to us slightly profane. After 
this sample of Mr. Longland’s ' prose, nobody will, we think, wish to 
see his verse. 

** Leparon to Pavola” ^ shows a great deal of culture. Many passages 
are suggestive. But then the greater portion of the book is unfortu- 
nately only an echo in form, and often in substance, of Tennyson’s *‘ln 
Memoriam.” The writer, however, is very unequal Here, for instance, 
is a slipshod stanza : — 

** A likeness of a face divine, 

By nature’s fingers magical : 

Though priceless the ori^nal, 

This copy may at least be mine.”—* (p. 17.) 

This is, we suppose, the new poetical way of describing a photograph. 

Although so few years have elapsed since Be Quincey passed away, 
yet his writings already seem to belong to another generation. lie 
appears as the advocate of everything which we have come to regard 
as radically unsound. In the present volume** we find him advocating 
class distinction (pp. 101, 102), and regarding war as one of the 
greatest of blessings (p. 201). For all practical purposes De Quincey^s 
writings are utterly valueless. His fame rests upon his style. But to 
praise a mau’a style and forget the substance of his writing is ver^ 
much like admiring a man for the cut of his coat and the shape of his 
hat, and to leave out the man himself. l)e Quincey’s style in his best 
passages is doubtless very beautiful, but then it is suited only for 
dreams and reveries and visions. De Quincey breaks down when he 
writes of ordinary affairs. He wants directness and point, the oharac- 
termtics of all great writers. He writes about and about a thing with 
tedious pompousness. Take, for instance, bis description of Mezzo* 
fanti — 

** He knew, I believe (so as to speak familiarly), thirty -four languages, whereas 
* a Scandinavian dergyman (Swedish or Norse), who has died since the Cardioal, 
and was reputed to have mastered fifty-six, probably only read them. Bui what 
ultimate value attached to this hyperbolical acyuisitiou P If one wrote au 
epitaph for his Emineuce, one might be tempted into saying, ’ Here lies a man 
that, in the aot of dying, oommitted a robbery, absoonding from his poor Mow- 
creatures with a valuable polyglot diotioiiary’ ” (p. 129). 

T^ is b^ no means a bad specimen of that forcibly feeble style of 
writing which De Quincey adopts when he wishes to be particularly 

^ ’’lispanm to Pavdlai snA other Teems.*’ By Edward Geare. London ; 
Longmani^ Green, and Co. lS71r ** 

** 4. Proito^ Being . SMod to ibe Confiwrioni of th. 

9 ^ain Biter; ud otto IfiteaHeawM Writiiig..” By TbonM Be 
oL xei< (Snjxpkmnteqi}. : AdMn Mid Oiwilee BbMfc. ISn. 
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effective. Bat how poor ie this pompous and would-be humorous 
q^Haph compared to the one which was really pij^posed to be in- 
scribed oUgMezzofantrs tomb : — Here lies the man who possessed the 
keys of alllangua^es, but opened none.” The latter is really brilliant 
and true, De Quincey’s is would-be brilliant and not exactly true. 
l!\irther, De Quincey’s oidinary style is full of faults. He liter^ 
sows his pages over with italics. We can only compare his writings^ 
a lady’s letter, with its constant dashes and meaningless underlining 
of every other word, whilst his notes' do duty for so many postscripts. 
Tdce such a sentence as this ^ Goddesses.^ The word 

yc/Livoc is usually rendered venerahle in dictionaries; not a very flatter- 
ing epithet for femides. But I am disposed to think that it comes to 
our idea of as near as a Greek word could come” (p. 81). 

Now nothing is gained hy these italics. They are a sort of literary 
slang. Again, De Quincey, so to sjpeak, tesselates his sentences with 
foreign words and quotations. This does not so much show a know- 
l^ge of other languages as an ignorance of the vast resources of one’s 
own. The quality of De Quincey’s humour has, too, in our opinion, 
been much overrated. It is as a rule not only strained, but defaced 
by vulgarity. Here is a specimen of what we mean, which also reveals 
some of his other faults : — ” ‘ QuU tulerit Qracchos* says J uvenal in 
a well-known line, * de seditione querentes f * To my correspondent, as 
l^ing a ^ gal* I shall not be offering any affiront in translating this 
line’’ (p. 54, foot-note). Here is another specimen : — ” In the upper 
part of the page, where the Professor would feel himself striding away 
in nuhibuc^ oh crimiui ! what larkings there would have been, what 
sprees with the Aurora Borealis” (p. 103),, A man’s humour is not 
01 a very high class who d^ends upon such slang as ” gal ” in italics 
and “ crimini !” for effect. Lastly, De Quincey’s revolting egotism and 
his utter injustice to his opponents, tske away much of the reader’s 
sympathy for one who seems to have suffered no ordinary share of 
file’s misfortunes. It is, however, only justice to say that ^e present 
is a most convenient edition of his works, printed on good paper and in 
good type, though the publishers should have been careful not to 
have printed the Greek sometimes with and sometimes without 
accents. 

Quite a^ new era in children’s literature has arrived. The publishers 
seem to vie with one another who can send forth the ^ntiest bindings 
and the prettiest illustrations. The subject-matter, too, is as a nfle 
excellent. A veiy high place must be given to Urs. Geoige MacDo- 
nald’s "Chamber Dramiu for Children.”* And it is by no means 
such an easy mattw as might at first sight be supposed to write plays 
for children. As in dramas for the stag^C, construction, and 

plot must all be rigimusly attended to. Mrs. MacDonald’s dialogue 
IS thoroughly dramatic. She nev^ becomes tedious.. There is^ too, a 
pli^fulness in her manner which is espemally winning. 

Mr. Aseott B« Hope has so thoroughly, soade good his ckdm as a 

e./****^^^^*^^®^*®*®^^^****^^ By Mrs. Gsoma MiwDonaW. Loadon: 
StrshmandCo. im. 
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writer for boys, that we are not Burprieed to aee that his new work^ is 
already in a second edition. His “ Stories about Boys” possess all 
those characteristics which have made him such a universal favourite. 
He is able to draw both schoolboys and schoolmasters. His book is 
full not merely of genuine fun, but sound practical morality. 

It is a great pity that Mr. Henry Kingsley cannot put his tall talk 
^side when he writes for boys.^ It might be said of him, as was said 
of Johnson, that if he ever wrote a fable about the fish, ho would 
make his minnows talk like whales. If Mr. Henry Kingsley really 
wishes to see the way in which birds should speak, we should advise 
him to turn to Mr. Courthope’s Faradise of Birds,” in which the 
birds talk the wittiest language since the days of Aristophanes. There 
Mr^ Kingdey may find delicate humour, happy travesty, and bright 
fancy, which contrast strongly with his clumsy extravagance. 

All boys and girls, and even grown-up people, win welcome the 
author of “ Lilliput Levee.” The Lectures”^ in the present volume 
are all in their ways admirable. There is a thoroughly liberal tone 
about them which we cannot too highly praise. No one, whatever be 
his creed, need be afraid to put this little book into a child’s hands. 
The poetry is of so high a quality and of such rare excellence, that we 
hope the writer may be induced to give us more in a separate volume. 
Here, for instance, are two stanzas from a short piece, which concludes 
the essay upon Art and Artists 

** The lad and lass were forced to part. 

They kissed and went along; 

The sigh went into the poet’s heart. 

And H oune out a song. 

The sun, down-sloping in the west, 

Made gold the eyening air; 

The sight went into the painter’s breast^ 

Andgrew to a picture fair.” 

The concluding stanzas are not quite equal to these. There is a little 
bit too much of we ” Salem” of an Oxford Newdegate about them. 

Although ’^ Jasmine Leigh”^ is written, we suppose^ for yoimg 
people, yet it is really a wow of art, from which all our novelists, with 
one or two exceptions, might take a lesson. The author pomsses 
something of Ibss Austen^ power. She represents hqr characters by 
those minute touches which show the artist. Not a single stroke is 
blurred* Every character is distinct, from Lord Teaham with hi^ bad 
jokes down to little Gharlie with his bad English. The talkative 
vulgar Mrs. Purtley is bit off in a sentence — ’’.she strings all her 
woras together with tapes, so that there is never a tenth of an inch 
between them” (p. 56). Equally admirable is the way in which the 


w ** Stories about Bv Asoott E. Hope. Seoond Editidii. Edinboigh : 

Willism P. Nimiqo. 1671. 

w «%xhe in Urey,’* By Henry Kingsley. London s Straban and Co. 1971. 
ts »fLfiUput Leotnms.” iwtfae Author of "LilBnat Levee.” London: Stmhan 
and Co. WL ^ 

** ** Jssxnine Le^i.” By C. Q, Fiaser4>tler. London; Straban aptd Cle. 
1971. 
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German Prince, with his broken English, is brought beforil - 
I fear you are unhealthy,*’ he said this eyenihg to Lady Teaham, * 
vou do eat so very smiuL Will you not try some sh^’s meat, 
which 1 find veiy cood P or some feesh, which already this xnomil^ 
rambled in the stream P” (p. 68). And Lady Teaham herself, who is 
too listless to even say *‘No thank you,” when anything is handed 
to her at dinner, but only moves her head sadly, is eqi^y well hiK. 
off. Our favourite, however, is the stern republican, Madame Diira- 
field. The conclusion is especially pathetic. The scene at the trial 
may almost take rank with the well-known scene in ” Adam Bede.” 
We have only one slight remark to make. There seems just now to 
be amongst novelists a run upon ”the shorn lamb.” Mr. Francillon 
partly gave it to us. ' Here, however, we find it fionrishing in full. 

” We can bear anything God sends us. He tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb” (p. 205). A Scotchman not long ago quoted it to us, 
as a text of Scripture, concerning a pair of spectacles which he 
was wearing for short sight. The proverb is a sheer piece of non- 
sense. In the first place, lambs are never shorn, and in the second 
place, God certainlv does not, in this country at least, where the fury 
of March winds and of lamb storms” is proverbial, temper the wind 
for them. Most people, however, like our Scotchman, seem to regard 
the saying as an inspired verse from the Bible, much as Lisbeth Bede 
did Adames favourite saying, ** God helps those who help themselves.” 

” It sounds like a text,” said the old woman. We suppose that it is 
useless to tell such people that this popular piece of nonsense oomes 
from Sterae’s ” Sentimental Journey,” vol. ii. p. 175 [1778], and that 
Sterne either took it from a saying in Cj^rge Herbert’s ” Jacula 
Frudentium” — To a close shorn sheep God gives wind by measure,” 
or still more probably from the IVenoh proverb, ” A brebis tondue 
Dieu mesure le vent.”^ lu either case, like tdl plagiarists, Sterne 
spoilt the original. Still, we suppose popular opinion will have its 
way, and will still go on quoting this nonsense as Scripture. Such 
people will probably answer us as Kit Lancaster is said to have done, 

* ” My friend, keep money in thy purse.” ” ’Tis one of Solomon’s 
proverbs,” wd one ; another answering, ” that he thought ’twas not 
there; ^4f it be not,” replied Kit Lancaster, ”it should have been, 
for ’tis as good as any he hath.” 

Space alone prevents us from dealing at any len^h with the trans- 
lations, which are of a far higher qwity than usual. Mr. King’s^ 
version of the ” Metamorphoses of Ovid” is especially noticeable for 
its poetical qualities a^d easy flow of its verse. Just now, when Bar- 
win^B great work has appeared, an unusual interest attaches itself to 
those well-known lines in the beginning of the first bod(~ 

*'08 hombi sublime dedit, coBlumque tuen 
Jnssit, et mctos ad sidera toUere vultus.” 

^ **li8 DietfcmuaiTe des HaUet** [16061 p. 28. 

“ Howdfs VftmiM* [165H p. 17. 

^ MeismmhosM of 'AbUos Ovidius Kaso.” Tramilatod b 
Bank BLemy-Kbg, M.A. Loudon and E^bnigh: WlUiaitt Bbok*> 
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' ]^. King’s traoslaiion of the whole passa^ is Temarkablr faithful, 
whilst the descriptioB which immediately follows of the Qolden Age, 
is steeped in the oeauty of the oiinnsd. Mr. King’s version must, to 
tlse Smerson’s phrase, be the bridge over which tne unlearned must 
travel. 

Nothing ;MrhapB is so noticeable as the way in which not only 
speculation, out social customs repeat themselves. The first piece 
which we opened upon in Mr. Moore’s translation of “ Rropertius,”* 
was to Cyntnia— 

“ qA juvat oniato proeedere, vita, oapillo, 

Et tenues Go& veste movere sinus r” 

Hid Propertius lived to-day, he might have asked the same 
question, and those which follow, with equal force. Mr. Moore has 
not only succeeded in translating the satire of the piece with much 

K int and neatness, but has rendered its poetical feeling with much 
auty. His tranriation, like Mr. King’s, will be a great boon for all 
English readers. 

It would be interesting to see a short criticism upon all the various 
translations in English of Homer from the time of Arthur Hall, the 
Member for Grantham, down to the present. We cannot here pre- 
tend to criticise the newest version, by Mr. Cordery.^* We can 
simply say that we have tested it in several crucial passages, and that 
be fairly on his part realizes Goethe’s saying, that whatever is good is 
translateable. His version of the concluding lines of the eighth 
Book, so well known by Tennyson’s translation, is especially good. 
With Lord Derby’s, Worsley’s, and Mr. Oordery’s translations the 
English reader can nowfhave no excuse for ignorance. 

Pesach Pardel”^ is decidedly humorous. Its great fault is want of 
concentration arising partly from the metre, and p^ly from the author 
giving way to his own great facility of expression. Some of the hits 
are decidedly clever. Fesach’s studies are particularly well described. 
They would not of course bo complete without Shakspeare. 

^ dud also sprach der weise Mann im Backeubart, 

£r halt aus eignem Hefte seine Vorlesung 
Aesthetisch-phUosophisch iiber Shakespews Kunst 
UndseiaeWelt.” 

What the Professor says, may be guessed by those who are well 
read in TTirici and Gervinus. 

Shakspeare, however, may have many critics witteut their interfering 
one with another. The second edition of Herr Simrock’s^ work upon 
the sources of ShakSpeare’s plays, is without doubt one of t^meflst va- 
luable contributions to Shakapearian literature whidi we have received 


^ **The Elegies of Pkopertios." ^atislated into English Verse. By Charles 
Bobert Moore, M.A. London, Oxford, and Cambridge ; Bivfagtons. 1S71. 

M «The Biad of Homer.” Translated by J. G. Coideiy. London, Oxfbid, and 
Cambridge s Blvingtons. WW. _ 

» <*Pesach Psidol, 'BAn Modmss Epos in lebii Gesttagen.” Von Jnhds 
Crosse. Hi^ : G* E. Bi^rthsl. 1871. 

^ **Tyi» QaeUen dee Ettiakspem in Novellon, MSrohen, nnd Sagen.” Von Karl 
Simroek. Zwelte Anflage. Bonn : Adolf Mamas. 1870. 
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from Germany for many years. . The only works which we oao at all 
compare with it in En^ish, are Mr. Payne Collier’s Shakspeare’s 
Library,” and the introductions to the plays, in Mr. HalliwelPs folio 
edition of Shakspeare, which, however, is inaccessible to the general 
public. Herr Simrock, however, does not sive the originals in English, 
but has gone through the labour of translating them and the others 
into German. So scrupulous is he, that he often imposes upon him- 
self the trouble of translating the old snatches of song into corre- 
sponding German metres and r^mes. Thus, in I^rr Simrock’s version 
of Lodge’s Euphues Golden Legacy,” upon whm Shakspeare’s “As 
You Like It” is founded, we find the lines : — 

*' Of all chaat birdes the pbmnix doth excelh 
Of all strong beastes the lyon beares the bell, 

Of all sweet flowers the rose doth sweetest smel. 

Of all faire xnajdes my Eosalyud is fairest.” 

Thus translated 

” Es herscht der Phonix in der Liifte Eeiph, 

Bern Lowen ist kein Thier an Starke gleich. 

Die Bos an Daft wie keine Blume rei&, 

Wie nie ein Madchen schdn ist Bosalinde.” — ^YoL ii. p. 284;. 

Although Herr Simrock does not always go through this labour 
yet he does so in many cases, and this will serve as an indication of 
the thoroughness with which his book is written. 

We are afraid that modern German dramas are in much the same 
condition as our own. At all events, as far as the actual quality goes, 
Herr Kruse’s “ Wullenwever”*^ reads very much like some of our own 
modem five act tragedies. Probably, however, the play wH! enlist the 
sympathies of Germans through its hero, from whom it derives its 
name. 


^ **WullenweTer.** Trauerspiel in fllnf AnfiBiiaen. Von Heinrich Krasr 
Leipsig : S. 1870. 
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The writer of the article wbiclx we published last Octo- 
ber on *'The New York Odd Conspiracy" is not now in Eng- 
land : we therefore publish the fdlowing letter without those 
comments which had Jhe seen it he would have added, and which 
he will probably supply for publication in our next Number. — 
Editor of the Weatmmater JReview. 

To the Editor of ike Westminster Beview. 

Sir, — ^An article in your Number for October last, upon what is 
cdled The New York Gold Conspiracy,” contains two passages re- 
ferring to me, to which I must beg leave to call your attention. 1 
did not see them till too late for an answer in the January Number. 
Thw are the following ; — 

” The value of Mr. Field’s services to Messrs. Fisk and Gould 
was not to be measured even by the enormous fees their generosity 
paid him. His power over certain judges became so absolute as to 
impress the popular imagination 

One of the first acts of the Erie gentlemen after the crisis was to 
summon their lawyers and set in action their judicial powers. The 
object was to prevent the panic-stricken brokers from using legal 
process to force settlements, and so render the entanglement inextri- 
cable. Messrs. Field and Shearman came and instantly prepared a 
considerable number of injunctions, which were sent to their judges, 
signed at once and immediately served. Gould then was able to dic- 

tate the terms of settlement ; and afber a week of complete paralysiB, 
Broad Street began at last to show signs of returning life. As a legal 
curiosity, one of these documents, issued some time after the crisis, 
may be reproduced, in order to show the powers wielded by the Erie 
managers : 

« « SUPREME COURT. 

H. N. Smith, Jay Gould, H. H. 1 
Mabtih and J. B. Bach, 

JPbmtiffi^ I 

againet / Ihjmetion ly order* 

JoHK Bohhbb and Abthub L. 

SXWBLX^ I 

Dtfendants. ^ » 

* It appearing satisftotorily to me by the complaint, duly veri- 
fied by 'the plaints, that sufficient grounds for an order of injunction 
exist, I do hereby order and enjoin .... that the defendants John 
Bcmner and Afmxa Ji. Sewell, their agents, attorneys, and servants, 
refrain from pressing their pretended daims against the plainti& or 
either of them, before the Arbitration Committee of the New Yoxjk 
Stock Exchange, or firom tak^ any proceedmgs thereon, or in 
tion thereto, except in this action. 

** *Gxobox G. Babhabi^ J.S.C. 

” * New York, JDsessOm 1869.’ 
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** Mr. Bonner had pracfcioally been robbed with violence by Mr. 
Cbnldj and instead of his hdng able to bring the robber into court as 
the onminaly the robber brought him into court as criminal, and the 

a forbade him to appear in any other character. Of all Mr. 

's distinguished le^ reforms and philanthropic projects, this 
injunction is. beyond a doubt, the most brilliant and the most suc- 
cessful.” 

These passages, made up partly of direct statement and partly of 
insinuation, cover about as much untruth as could be crowded into so 
many lines. I will take the trouble to answer only the most im- 
^rtant. The article was intended no doubt to make your readers 
believe that I was, in some sense, a party to the alleged conspiracy 
before its culmination, and that, afterwards, 1 misused l^al process to 
shield the conspirators. I answer : 

Fibst. I had 110 knowledge or information of the origin or progress 
of the transactions here described as the New York Gold Conspiracy, 
till within a few hours of their culmination, which was on Friday, the 
24th of September. Indeed, 1 had not till then heard that any specu- 
lation in gold was going on. 

Second. 1 was not consulted about these transactions, or any ques- 
tions growing out of them, and gave no advice on the subject, till the 
morning of Tuesday, the 28th of September. 

Third. Being then consulted, I gave my opiniou respecting the 
power of the members of the Gold and Stock Exchanges to change 
the terms of contracts, made with reference to the rules of the former, 
and the competency of the courts to prevent the members from 
carrying out their own will by compulsory arbitration and expulsion. 
How far this opinion was good in law, was for the courts of this State 
and of the United States to decide. They were quite competent to 
decide it, and whatever your correspondent may think, the final result 
would have been determined by learning as groat, and motives as pure, 
as are found in the courts of England; and no person can have a 
hi^er opinion of these than I have. 

Fohbth. I have no relations with any of the judges of this State, 
and no power over them, other than such as the members of the Eng- 
lish Bar have in respect to their own judges : ” the gossip of- Wall- 
street,” if any such as is stated in your article ever existea (which I 
do not believe), to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Fijtth. So far as I am informed, there were in aU twenty-eight in- 
junctions, growing out of the gold transactions, in their various 
aspects, obtained in September, October, November, and December, of 
which twelve were granted Inr Mr. Jusiic# Cardozo, eight W Mr. 
Justice Gierke^ three by Mr. J^ustioe Sufheriand, one by Mr. Justice 
Barnard, one by Hr. Justice Gilbert, one ^ Mr. Justioe Brady, one 
by Mr. Justice MeOunn, and one W Mr. Jfustioe Loew« Ten out of 
the twenty-eight were obtained by Field and Shearman (an attomey*s 
firm composed of three of mv partners) : ei|[hteen were obtmned by 
other attorneys. In two only of those obtained by Field and Shears 
iman did the defendants move against them. The aargument was had 
'^ote Mr. JnsUoe Ingraham, upon motion to dissolve the iqjanctions ; 
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and immediately i^r the argument the defendants proj^sed and the 
plmntiffs agreed to an arran^ment by erhioh the suits were dis- < 
missed, and the proceedings before the Arbitration Oommittee were 
abandoned. 

Sixth. The injunction dated the 29th of December, which your 
corresplondent regar^ as ^*a legal curiosity,** possibly because he 
knows little about injunctmns, and which he pronounces **the most 
brilliant and the most successful** of all my ‘distinguished legal 
reforms and pbilanthroj^ic projects,*’ was the only injunction granted 
by Mr. Justice Barnard in the whole litigation. Most lawyers would 
suppose, that in order to judge of its propriety the complaint should 
be looked into, unless it be clear — which one must be a very rash 
lawyer to assert^that no possible state of facts would justify such an 
injunction. I send herewith the complaint, and an opinion of Mr. 
Bosworth, late Chief Justice of our Superior Court, than whom there 
is no higher legal authority in the State, by which you will see that 
the injunction was proper to be sought and proper to be granted. He 
says, as you will perceive, that “ unless the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the voluntary association, known as the New York Cold Exchange, 
are of greater validity than the common law and the revised statutes 
of this State (New York), in relation to agreements in writing, signed 
by parties to a controversy, to submit to the determination of desig- 
nate arbitrators, then it is clear, that when the plaintiff refused to 
submit the claim of the defendants Bonner and Sewell to the decision 
of the arbitration committee, the authority of the latter to act was 
at an end.” 

Sevshth. The same Bonner, who is said to have been practically 
“ robbed with violence by Mr. Could,” and whom it is said to have 
been Mr. Gould’s object to prevent “ from using legal process to force 
settlements,” has now brought his claims against Messrs. Could and 
Fisk into Court in eight suits, for damages amounting to more than 
$80,000, on gold contracts alleged to have been made by seven differ* 
ent persons or firms, while seven other suits have been brought for 
more than $380,000, in the name of a third person who claims 
through him, all the fifteen suits proceeding from one attorney’s 
office. 

The complaint, in each of the eight suits, after alleging, a contract 
to sell gold by a co-plaintiff to Could, Fisk, and others, on the 23rd of 
Septenmr, 1869, goes on to make this further statement : ** That on 
or about the .... day of December, 1869, the plaintiff .... 
sold and assigned his rig% title, and interest in said contract, and the 
claim for damages for the nreach thereof, to the plaintiff, John Bonner, 
on the agreement and understanding between said plaintiff and said 
Bonner, tnat said Bonner should superintend and prosecute the col- 
lection of the same, with other cltums of like character, and pav one* 
half of said claim to the plaintiff, .... after deducting the 
penses and dbbursemuuts of collecting the same. That sam Bonnw 
asaigned said claim on or about the 19th day of January, 1870, to one 
Edgar C. Baylis, who, on or about the 25th day of January, 1870, 
re-assigned the same to said Bonner.** It should seem therrfore^ that 



Bonp^ had no dealings whateir^ with Oould and Fisk, and no dainui 
of his own against them, but that, months after the gold speoulation 
waa over, he got'hold of other men’s claims, to proseoubs imeoa- 
lation. Meantime, being one of the proprietors of the iTew Xork 
Thnes^ he has his paper at work to prejudice the defence and defame 
the lawyers defending. 

Will you do me the favour to insert this letter in the forthcoming 
number of your Beview, and oblige, 

Your obedient servant, 

Dayiu DudxiBT Fislb. 


Bew York, Fdruary 18^, 1871. 
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